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latest mcve to deal with the Punjab crisis. 
Many have attacked him, others have 
criticisec him and still others have added 
a generous dose of warning. All these are 
by and large alang expected lines of political 

tures of different parties and their 

ders. And yet with all the risks that 
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` least explored. If an eyeball-to-eyeball 
onfrontation has to be defused, if high 
‘nsion Eas to be scaled down, somebody 
pas to make the move and face the hazard. 
‘Io dor w a gamble is implicit, but without 
éntue'ngz into it, how does one start the 
rocess of a-settlement? If with all the 
\ndia.>s that beset him Chandra Shekhar 
3 takem an initiative on Punjab, it needs 
be s Eported by all those who can look 
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of his prime ministership. But once that was signed, no.worthwhile follow-up was pushed, not even the courtesy or 
honouring the provisions of that accord. What began as a token of a serious move for an earnest settlement finally 
came to be regarded by many as fust a gimmick. 

When Vishwanath Pratap Singh went to Amrithar in Gpen jéep and touched with his forehead the soil of the Golden 
Temple, there was a fresh round of euphoria, which was reinforced by the appointment of an understanding 
Governor in the hope of going in for the elections for the State Assembly. But soon the policy petered out and a golden 
opportunity for reconciliation was frittered away which could by no means be recovered by open confession of 








ep the militants out. Perhaps this could have been achieved had the moderates made 
gowe in 1985 and persuaded; if not compelled, New Delhi to implement the Rajiv- -Longowalj 


6 is a point which Chandra Shekhar ċan hardly afford to give in under pressure from other parties. 

‘there will be many criticisms on fis score because many of the utterances at the Fatehgarh Sahib 
fhich the Sikh right to tlon was upheld—have been widely attacked by political parties. 

fe hote here is that in tlans it is absured to expect the militants to come out in sack cloth and 

È rhetoric before such talks are necessarily of high voltage, but that does not mean that the final settlement 
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issue. What is missed in this argument is the fact that 
` VHP"s Hindu Rashtra campaign has actually evoked 
' among the Sikhs as well which in turn has encouraged 
Y militant campaign that there could be no room for tt 


Renal OA Ra. 280 minorities to Hve with honour and security in fu 
Mogul India (1635-1708) or Storia do Mogor'|’. India: It is significant that Mann himself declared 

in 4 Vols, (Reprint)/ Fatehgarh Sahib: that “the Sikhs would stand by the. 

Niccolao Manucci (Set) Re. 375 |‘ Muslims on the question of their status, their mosqu 


including the Babri Masjid”. 
It is obvious that Chandra Shekhar as well as the 
leadership would have to face an almost superhoman 
to hammer out an understanding. The path to a settlem 
in Punjab. is not as straight as New Delhi’s Rajpath. | 
that’s no reason why it should be avoided. Rather, it is 
the more urgent that it is, taken up right now as 
Shekhar has done. „One only hopes that this is worked 
in all serjousness not as a one-shot affeir as 
happened so often, 1 disastrous consequences, in 
last few years in dealing with intractable challenges. 
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Defusing Ayodhya Crisis 


MILOON KOTHARI, ENAKSHI GANGULY-THUKRAL 
and MADAN LOKUR 


During much of November 1990, following the extremely tense and volatile atmosphere generated by the incidents 
sparked off by the kar seva in Ayodhya, the Independent Initiative appointed a team of leading citizens to engage in 
a alogue with representatives of the Vishwa Hindu Parishad and the All India Babri Masjid Action Committee 
wit a view to defuse the situation and prepare the ground for a negotiated narrowing of positions on the two sides to 
the dispute over Ram Janmabhoomi and Babri Masjid. The Initiative also met leaders of the government (including 
the Prime Minister) and the political parties to convince them of the need for a joint consultation with the two sides. 
Wih a view to make this exercise meaningful the Initiative put forward a proposal for a new judicial intervention 
‘ baszd on Artide 143(1) of the Constitution under which the Supreme Court can ascertain the facts of the case on the 
bas `s of which the two sides would agree to a formula for building the temple and its site. f 

‘n continuation of this effort, and gtven the agreement on all sides to see that the kar seva and the satyagraha 
starting on December 6, 1990 take place peacefully, the Independent Initiative, with the concurrence of the > 
gocernments both at the Centre and in UP, sent a team of observers to Faizabad and Ayodhya to study the situation 
anc produce a report on it. 

The team—consisting of S.M. Bagai, Ms Sona Khan, Miloon Kothari, Ms Enakshi Ganguly-Thukral and Madan 


Lokur—spent three days in the area. A detailed report of the team tars released to the press on December 14, 1990. 
The article that follows has been written by three of the team members based on that report. 


$ S - sm2mbers of the team deputed by the Indepen- 
v dent Initiative, we spent three days in the cities 
d and Ayodhya and these are our impressions 

of that vis t. ; 
Following the events of October 30 and November 
* ?, the security bandobast in the Mandir-Masjid complex 
„And the area around it had been intensified and the 
complex had been heavily fortified with rows of iron 
grills and wire meshing. In the evening of December 
) 5, in preparation for the following day's planned kar 
` seva, entry to the main complex had been restricted. 


The rest o? Ayodhya had an air of normalcy about it, , 


and from our first impressions in the late evening, we 
did not sese any tension. 

- In the morning of December 6, the city appeared to 
calm, though there was an alr of expectancy about 
The shops were open and people were moving 

dund in the main streets. Pilgrims who came for 
‘han were allowed into the main complex after the 
‘tine security check. Some of the young pilgrims, 
rting orange headbands, were in a belligerent 
xd and were shouting provocative slogans. 
mutal agreement, a special route had been set 


for tne ker sevaks. Starting from Baba Ki Chawni 


2 banks of the river Saryu, where there was a 


—Rajni Kothari, 
Convener, Independent Initiative 


r 


Rudra Maha Yagnya going on, the kar sevaks were to 
walk past the Hanumangarhi temple to the Amava 
mandir where they were to be arrested and escorted 
into buses already stationed there. 

In this area we saw a large deployment of police 
force, many of them armed. Barricades manned by 
the police were placed at various points along this 
route. Policemen were also stationed on rooftops. 
Though the entire area was under siege, shops were 
open and pilgrims could visit the Hanumangarhi 
temple. Beyond this temple, however, only people 
with passes could move around freely. ; 

The first batch of volunteers came to perform kar 
seva and courted arrest around mid-day on December 
6. Each kar sevak had a pink badge given by the 
organisers of the kar seva. This badge gave them the 
“right” to get arrested. Those without this “right” 
were sent away. The first few batches comprised 
completely of women—mostly from Delhi and Jaipur. 
They belonged to all age groups ranging from 15-16 
years to one woman who claimed to be 100 years old. 
There were among them girls from schools and colleges 
and women who had perhaps moved out of their 
houses for the first time. Even the batches that followed 
came in organised proups and offered themselves for 
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arrest. There were VHP organisers stationed at each 


“checkpost” to sieve out the “unauthorised entrants”. - 


The whole process, while we were there, was orderly 
and organised. Two young men, wearing saffron, 


tried to create trouble and demanded to be arrested '- 


though they were illegal entrants. The VHP organisers 
dealt with them effectively. 


+ 


UNDER this facade of control and order was an 
uneasy and unnerving tension. In the city itself this 
tension was being built and kept at a high pitch in the 
following manner: (a) Open sale of gory and evocative 
photographs, of the events of October 30 and November 
2, which included pictures of the dead and injured 
who have now become shaheeds. (b) Open sale of 
articles like headbands, stickers, badges, scarves that 
carried the name of the Ram and Sita. (c) Alongwith 
the strains of Hindi film music one could hear bhajans 
glorifying Ram and Sita and the recorded speeches of 
religious leaders of the VHP and the BJP. Audio 
cassettes of these speeches were being sold in the 
open market along the routes to the Mandir-Masjid. 
(d) At the site of the Rudra Maha Yagnya, which was 
also the base camp for the kar sevaks, regular prayer 
meetings and film shows were being organised to 
sustain the religious sentiments of the people. Provo- 
cative speeches were being made alongwith religious 
discourses. Video films, such as the controversial one 
made by Dr J.K. Jain, were being shown. (e) The lane 
where the firing had taken place on October 30 and 


November 2 has been renamed Shaheed Marg and has , 


become a place of visit and worship. The bullet marks 
on the walls of this lane have been encircled. (f) All 
sorts of rumours’ were being floated and leaflets 
distributed. For instance, we came across a leaflet 
with selected quotes (misquotes) from the Koran 
translated into Hindi and English which attempted to 
portray Islam’ as a fundamentalist religion that incites 
its followers to wage violence against people of other 
faiths. (g) The location of the VHP and the Bajrang 
Dal offices close to the Mandir-Masjid has kept up the 
tempo. 

In one of these offices there is a display of Rain 
Shilas from around the world. Also holding forth was 
‘the sadhu who drove the truck breaking the police 
cordons and iron barricades sparking off the events of 
October 30. He has become a hero. He sits there 
recounting his feat of that day, when he had the 
blessings of Lord Hanuman, to ardent admirers who 
listen to him spellbound. 

It was obvious that a lot of organisation had 


preceded the evehts of December 6. The, kar sevaks 
and the worshippers of Ram were kept at just that 
high pitch of tension from where, by one snap of the 
fingers by the leaders, would burst the bubble of 
“organised civil behaviour”. The veneer of normalcy | 
was very thin and this was borne out by what `, 
followed. 

In the afternoon of December 6 the nephew of one 
of the mahants of one of the temples was injured/ 
stabbed in his left hand. It was not a sadhu as 
mentioned in the national telecast and the newspapers. 


` The local information was that he had been stabbbed 


by a Muslim boy though no dagger or knife had been 
recovered. An arrest had also been made. 300n after -’ 
the stabbing incident, the victim was paraded pact they . 
restaurant to the Kotwali. The victim was accom eae 
by a small group who were shouting anti- Muslin”; 
slogans and making provocative statements. Within a f 
few minutes, a mob formed and began movirg towards 
the Kotwali demanding that the “accused” be handed 4 
over. Since there was an underlying tension in the _ 
city, this incident only served to further inflame * 
passions. People began to get rlotous and scme shops _ . 


TU 


' in the vicinity were also burnt. Some anti-social 


elements further fanned the emotions of -he mobs. 
Some sadhus and babas gave street-corner speeches 
provoking the mob. While all this was going on, the 
victim was made to sit on a motorcycle and taken to 
the hospital through the main road. All along the, ~ 
journey his injured hand was held aloft for all to see.) 
Some people voiced their fear that this incident would “ 
have repercussions in other places as well. i | 
Around this time we ran into the city Magistrate 
and he informed us that a message had been sent to 
the VHP organisers seeking their help in restoring 
normalcy. When the VHP organisers arrived, they 
appealed to the crowd to maintain peace. This crowd 
was wanting to break the police cordon in a gully, 
where some Muslims were said to be staying. The 


‘VHP organisers had almost managed to calm the 


trowd when somebody said that accomplices of the 


, accused had been arrested elsewhere. Hearing this, 


the mob dispersed., The anti-social activities nevertheless 
continued into the evening when some more sh 
and a bus were burnt. 

It is not clear to which organisation the vario 
elements in the mob owed their allegiance. It is 
not dear who were responsible for brirging 
pedple out onto the streets. 

In the morning of December 7 there were rumo 
that about 100-150 Muslims had entered Ay 


with the intention of disrupting the peacefu' kar 


(Continued on 





Advani and the BBC Poll 


G.S. BHARGAVA 


fe he episode of the BBC rescinding the outcome of Its 
of man-cf-the-year poll in favour of Lal Krishna Advani 
sadders me. Not because the BJP leader, a highly 
cultured, scholarly political figure, has been deprived of the 
honour made more dubious by the circumstances in which 
it has been coquired. Nor is it because of the unseemly 
stroversy surrounding the issue, with The Times, London, 
Ing it in by describing , Advani as the leader of a 

i aurvinistic, Hindu party. 

It is simp]7 because Advani has not ee the moral 
courage to withdraw his candidature and given the quietus 
o the rumpus by asking his supporters, here ard in Britain, 
Jot to pursue the matter. Then we would have been spared 

' the spectacle of a BJP stalwart of the stature of Madan Lal 
Khurana tilting at the windmills in defence of Advani. 

That Conservative enthusiasts in Britain had in the past 
rigged the pall—in the moral sense—by mobilising support 
for Margaret Thatcher does not condone the Hindus of 
Birmingham and Manchester beating them to it in the 
game. Two wrongs do not make a right. Secondly, more 
than the weizht of numbers the quality of support is the 
crux of the poll. That the BBC did not invalidate the 

‘ection in Taatcher’s case does not put a gloss on what the 
_ +called supporters of Advani in Britain have done. Does 
the accolade add to the considerable moral stature and 
political weight of Advani as a man? One can understand 
Rajiv Gandhi trying to press into the service of his popularity 
every controversy surrounding his hallowed name; but not 
Advani. 

I must ccnfess here that my admiration for Advani, 
amassed ove- 15 years, received a thorough beating last 
October-November. Unmindful of the obvious consequences, 
he had first embarked on the star-crossed rath yatra, 

g the advice of elders like Morarji Desai. If he 
were oblivious of the inevitable fall-out from the exercise in 
the surcharged atmosphere, then my estimate of him as an 
astute and far-sighted politidan was misplaced. If he had 
deliberately ignored it, cynically regarding it as the price 
the nation would have to pay for bettering the political 


fortunes of his party, his stature as a follower of Jaya’ 


Prakash Narayan has been mismeasured by me. 
Compourcling the lapse, he has made himself an active 
party to pulling down a decent person from prime 
nunistership and putting in his place the present Incumbent, 
AOE E T A ids One can understand, and even 


The author, a senior journalist, was the Principal Information 
Officer of the Press Information Bureau, Government of 
India durir g the Janta Party rule (1977-79). 






excuse, the BJP’s anger at V.P.Singh’s inroads into what 
was thought to be its exclusive constituency by virtue of an 
aggravated sense of religious belonging. Even then, Joining 
hands with the Congress-I, professedly the BJP’s mortal 
enemy, to bring the government down was unpardonable, 
especially with the expected upsurge of defection as a way 
of political life. Withdrawal of support to the National 
Front Government was understandable as an act of protest; 
following it up with opposition to the confidence vote in 


» the Lok Sabha, in the company of the Congress-l, was 


betrayal of the party’s profess commitment. 
+ 


COMPARE the BJP’s role now with Advani's righteous 
indignation at Chaudhuri Charan Singh and Madhu Limaye 


. for what could be an act of mercy killing’ of the terminally 


sick Morarji Desai Government in 1979. Advani’s book on 
the subject speaks for itself, not as the opinion of the 
aggrieved former Jana Sangh group but as a commentary. 
on the desperation of'ambitlous politicians in seeking 
power at the cost of democrati¢ norms, What about the 
BJP’s role now? With a larger membership in the Lok Sabha 
it was expected to act as a national party. 

Harkishan Singh Surjeet has aptly noted that palie 
downa battling obscurantist forces has exploded 
the myth of the Congress-I’s commitment to a non-denomi- 
national pollty. The BJP too, claims to be secular, a much 
misused word; at least one hopes it stands for a non- 
denominational India, not divided psychologically and 
politically into Hindu, Muslim and other sectarian segments, 
a country with a composite culture reflecting an abundahce 
of diversity. It was the dream of Gandhiji who maneg: a 
Hindu till his assassinati m. 

Apart from it, the BJP Kas not retracted from its ERE 
commitment to resist. the Congress-I politically. How -an 
that be squared with objectively subserving the Congress-I 
objective of undoing the V.P. Singh Government which is 
perceived as a serious threat to its monopoly of power? Did 
Shyama Prosad Mookerjee ever join hands with the British 
to spite the Congress? Did Deen Dayal Upadhyaya pursue 
tactics which would com his basic philosophy? 
Would Atal Behari Vajpayee have done it if he ` were in 
Advani's shoes? 

The CPI-M and its allies, for instance, are opposed to the 
present Chandra Shekhar dispensation. But they have said 
they would not join others in bringing it down, although 
they would not help it tide over its internal contradictions. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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One still recalls his moving words at a public 





Bangladesh Communist movement were residing. 


1 r Out came 
Moni $ the ry hero of the Communist Party'of 
erst fie? iat Palitan (who had already been elected r 

of the Communist, name that stuck to him thereafter), the name by which he 


_ solidarity with us. Till qur last day we shall. cherish your. 


` Listening ening to him ppellbound Sound one was reminded how lés 
than three years ago in the spring of 1969 one was electrified 
by the slogan that had rent the streets of Dhaka — “Chokher 


moni Moni Singher mukti chai” (we want freedom for Moni ' 


‘Rahman. 
scope the autocracy was forced to bent a hasty retreat: 
the Conspiracy Case had to be withdrawn and the political 
leaders in detention had to be released. Those who came 
out from behind the bars included, besides Mujib, Moni 
Singh, the leg nd had grown'on account of his 
long yeiirs ol 
successfully 


evaded arrest for more’'than a decade) and 
. Agnikanya of Fire) Matia Chaudhury (the brilliant 
orator-cum-stu' leader of the sixties: who is now a 

ding figure in the Awami 
Sclate of Sheikh Hasina Wajed). . 


He was, in due course, inexorably 
infant Communist movement in the 


drawn towards’ the 


`- Indianrgubéontinent. Soon:he plunged into the trade union: ` 


movement ‘mobilising the jute. workers in the outskirts of 


nd (the lege wn or 
underground life; he and ‘his comrades had’ 


functioning as a close ` 


"Belin orJuly 28, 1901 in Mymensingh (the largest district 
of Bengal), Moni Singh had in his youth, taker up arms’ ' 


Calcutta. Later he emerged as one of the foremost peasant ,; 
leaders of undivided Béngal organising the peasants ` 
of Mymensingh’s Garo Hills against the ‘the: prevailing ; 
tank’ system of feudal exploitation of the peasan 
Subsequently this was to become an integral part of’ 
Tebhaga movement that acquired a provincewide character 
under the inspiration, supervisión and stewardship © 
Communist leader Bhowani Sen. ` 
It was in 1975-76 that one was able to come really close 
to Moni Singh, the boro-bhal (elder brother, his underground 











come to be known to all regardless of age. He had 
then gone on a visit to Moscow to be with his san, Dibalok 
(Tutul), who wes studying medicine there, and this writer 
was an Indian ent in the Soviet capital. There he 
used to enthral us by narrating’ remarkable episodes of his 
Bees (eee ear eden oF pelea had 
failed to dampen either his revolutionary spirit or his sense 
of hunour that reflected his innate human qualities. Free of 
doctrinaire orthodoxy and dogmatism he would have, li 
his younger colleagues in Bangladesh, wholeheartedly 
supported Gorbachev's perestrojka and glasnost had he been 
his youthful self in’his last days. This one can say with” 
certainty judging by the discussions one held with him 15 
yess ane Like his rae be a a 
unite sections of patriotic, nationalist, democratic and 
secular populace in his ¢ountry against the machinations of 
imperialism and its stooges-including the members ‘of the 
Ershad . No wonder, therefore, that he was proud of 
being one of the stalwarts among the Bangladeshi nationalists 
waging relentless struggle for forging closer ties with India. 
In 1980 he suffered a grievous blow when his wife, 
Anima, passed away in a road accident. Though he braved 
the loss stolcally (as one found when one last'met him in 
Dhaka in September 1983),- he himself suffered a cerebral 


at present. 
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Cte dk Dealt may be a ds 


'4 New Year. Never has the mood of the people: 


been ‘so grim, uncertainty and pessimism so pro- 


‘nounced. Never have our laws been so brazenly held’ 
up to contempt. Never has the air been so fraught ` 
with violence. Never has hate been preached ‘so’ 


openly. It is as if the people of India, seeing. thelr 


gtildhood dreams being wasted, their childhood hopes’ 


f a better future being blighted, the values which 


they grew up to cherish being operily flouted, and the: 


institutions they revered and trusted being corrupted, 
have suddenly abandoned all hope, and are giving 
vent to their despair, competing’ with each other to 


complete tre destruction of the little that their fathers 


and they themselves had so patiently built. . 

‘How else does one explain the collective flight 
from responsibility that is taking place throughout 
the country today? Why else will no leader of the 
-Hindu Samaj answer the questions: Where will the 
110 million Muslims of India go if they cannot continue 
to live in peace in India? How will they hold India 
together if Sikhs, Kashmiri Muslims, Nagas, the Mizos 
and Muslims of the core areas decide that they do not 


want to be part of a theocratic authoritarian state iri - 


which they are second class citizens? And what will 


eppen to the 1.5 million Indians living in the Gulf 


“countries? What other reason can’ there be. for 


responsible Muslim leaders not asking ‘themselves ` 


what kind cf future they are laying in store for their 
children, even if they win-the battle for the Babri 


Masjid, if a large part of the Hindu population among 


whom they must live are evenly: pleat’ from ` 


them? 
This article is a plea for sanity and aoi: Above 


all it is a plea not to lose our courage and our faith in’. 


out destiny, when a better future is almost within our 
grasp. We are in the hour before dawn, when the 
night is darkest. But daylight is not far away. 


This is nowhere more true than of the political ' 


system. For:a year, India has ‘laboured’ under a 
shea BOYerTmieny supported by two n 


i The ‘author, a senior journalist, was ‘the: 
' Advisor to our former Prime Minister, V.P. Singh 





friendly parties, What had enabled them to fight an 


election together, was a common dislike for much 
that the Congress had come to represent—a remorseless 
centralisation of power, the growing paternalism hy 
the Central Government, an increasing strain in Cen 
State relations, growing corruption, and.an unceasing , 
sactifice of principle for what-was y expedient. 
For-a few months this coalition had Wedel andit- 
had begun to seem that India had‘at last developed a; 
democratic Opposition: power would alternate in the 
future between a Congress type party or coalition that 
stood ‘for a strong Centre, and:a' federalistic coalition 


‘of Opposition parties that stood for greater decéntralisa- 


` tion, Doe ere tools democmacy, ana ping closes 
E E E rear ih 


t 


. + 
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THIS cogy:vision of the future lies in ruins. Both the 


Centrist consensus and the federalist coalition are 
shattered and. the canky I being pulled apart 
remorselessly by Mandir and Mandal. 

eet E a E E 
It is no surprise that those who have the most to lose `, 
‘from turmoil have ‘hestirred themselves as never 
before to try and keep the Centrist consensus intact, 
They have spent money lavishly to secure a split in 
the Janata Dal, and have then brought about a marriage 


GF tte Penn Me breakaway fantan ani Me 


Con 


that the Centre is visibly proving unable to stem the 


polarisation, Instead. of cooling down, tempers have ` 
risen highét! over the Ayodhya Issue, and the numbers 


of Hindus and Myslims killed hag risen sharply. . 
Instead of V.P. Singh being, forgotten, .he.1s drawing 
record,crowds in every State he visita. Even the newly 


reconstituted “Centre” is ‘being pulled apart by the - 
same forces, with the Janata Dal-S being drawn towards‘ 


i ea ee es 


The uncertainty and pessimism that grip and nation. _ 
are therefore understandable, for no one can-see what :' 


lies ahead: It is nonetheless unwarranted. What: is 


happening to the Indian polity was notorily inevitable; 





january 5, 1901 
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gress. | 
“But as the weeks go by, it is becoming apparent * 
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but if one can rise above one’s immediate concern for 
Mandal and Mandir, also desirable. For 43 years. after. 
independence, India was ruled by a single dominant 
party, the Congreas. The Congress established and 
then held on to its hegemony by occupying the centre 
of the political stage. For years it fended off challenge 
__ by simply absorbing every newly politicised group in 
the country. It did this by coopting its leaders and 
conceding their demands. .- Sea ey 
_. Even after it reached the limits of accommodation 
(this was signalled by the breaking away of. the 
various Jana Congresses just before the,1967 election), 
it continued to dominate Indian politics because ‘its 
opponents were forced to the extremes of the political 
spectrum and were hopelessly divided. 

But as still-more caste, clasa and ethnic groups 
became politicised,.the ranks of the Opposition swelled 
and the dominance of the Congress came y 

' under pressure. The electoral unity of the Janata Dal 
and the~CPI-M and the BJP, which finally broke the 
Congress hold on power at the Centre, came about 


because both the BJP and CPI-M had, over time, lost | 
most'of their ideological rigidity. The sobering effect 


of prolonged stay in’ power within a “democratic, 
"federal Constitution, had already more or less converted 


the CPI-M from a socialist. into a social democratic . 


party." The. BJP too had gone through a quarter 


century of seculatisation, having-dropped the-call to. 


undo the partition of India as long ago as 1966, and 


begun to induct Muslims into the party at around the ` 


same time. ej, 
a ` pos z è . = 
THE experiment would have ‘succeeded had it not 
been for the Ayodhya dispute. Till it came up, the BJP 
` had accepted’ a platform for mobilising support, of 
anti-Congressism, decentralisation of power, re- 
‘introduction’ of grassroots democracy, and. an 
\employment-oriented growth strategy, that was per- 
fectly compatible with the stands taken by the Left 
parties. and the National Front. But the Mandir. 
` Masjid dispute offered a swift, totally different oppor- 
tunity to: build a vote-bank, riding on the back of 
Hindu chauvinism, that the BJP could neither ignore, 


4 


nor persuade its partners to adopt. When V-P.Singh , 


chose to raise the ‘job reservation issue, offering an. 


“alternative bake for political mobilisation, the conflict © 


. (became irreconcilable. With that the Centre-dominated 
politics, which was marked by the-constant search for 
consensus, seems to have come to an end, and the 
polarisation of Indian politics has become seemingly 
Arreversible. '- me ae 


1 a 
. re 


` to those caught in them. This: is 


"I 


All epoch-making political changes appear chaotic 
particularly true } 

when one is in the middle of the change. The feeling 
of helplessness that has gripped us, and the resulting 
pessimism are only natural. But before we succumb 
to them it is worth asking just how. much we are | 
actually giving up. The answer is: not very much. In 
fact the attempt to prolong the life of dominant party 
democracy, and the Centrist consensus on which it 
was based, is largely responsible for the decay of, 
democratic institutions, and the growing threat to the 
nation’s unity. ; SN 

The rot began with the Congress High Command’s 
refusal to allow the Madhya Pradesh Chief. Minister, 
D.P. Mishra, to dissolve the State Legislature when | 
faced by the imminent defection of 31 MLAs in May | 
1967, because it was itself busy organising defections ~ 
from the Bihar, West Bengal, Haryana, and Punjab 
Opposition governments. This lone decisicn not only 
upset a precedent that the party had Lself set a 
decade earlier in Andhra Pradesh, but abo opened 
the doors wide to horsetrading, the purchase of 
MLAs and MPs and now entire governmer ts, and the 
complete collapse of party discipline. 

In the same way, the ban on company donations to 
political parties, which was enacted in 1970, was 


_ designed to deny the Opposition access to funds, but ` 


opened the floodgates for the entry of bleck money, 


“’ and later organised crime, into politics. 


The indiscriminate use of Article 256 of the 
Constitution to get rid of Opposition Governments, 
the taming of independent Congress Chief Ministers 
like the late H.N. Bahuguna, and Cabinet Ministers 
such as V,P.Singh, which destroyed the lest vestiges J 
of inner-party democracy in the Congress, wete all 
later symptoms of the same growing dsease—the 
insecurity of a party which knew that its monopoly of 
powers was crumbling. aa 

‘In all final stages of the struggle for survival, the 
Congress was even prepared to risk the unity of the 
nation. In Punjab it went back on the Rajix-Longowal 
Accord in a vain bid to boost the State unit of the > 
party, and in Kashmir it forced Farooq Abdullah into 
a shotgun marriage with the State Congress. These 
actions destroyed the moderate Opposi-ion to the 
Centre in both States, and opened the way for the 
militants. It is thus apparent that dominant party 
democracy could no longer meet the needs of the 
nation, and that the attempt to prolong its life was 
doing untold damage to the unity of the nation and to, 
its democratic institutions. . 
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Communal Bloodbath: Whati is the ee Out? 


1} 


op nda is witnessing unprecedented Selina, 

i“ ‘2 bloodbath today, perhaps the worst after 1947, 

ractically. the whole of the country is tn the grip of 
communal violence. Aligarh, Hyderabad and Kanpur 
are going through fire. Other cities had witnessed 
communal frenzy a little earlier. In fact since the 
inception of the Ram Janmabhoomi-Babr Masjid contro- 

4, versy it bas gradually increased in its intensity. The 

-- first planned manifestation of communal orgy as a 
result of this unfortunate controversy manifested 
Itself in Meerut in 1987. The communal fanatics have 
not looked back since then. The culmination of that 
violence zame in Bhagalpur in October-November. 
1989. 


We thought ‘then that the communal fanatics cannot. 


- do worse than, what they did.in Bhagalpur. Howeves, 
they are outreaching themselves in Aligath and Hyder. 
bad now. These fanatics have put even barbarians to- 
shame in ‘niflicting beutalities, on innasent people. The 
communal frenzy hag acquired such dimensions that 


all previous theories are proving wrong. Earlier we - 


theorised that communal violence is an urban pheno- 
menon. Village life 1s more integrated: and compact . 
and hence free of communal hatred and violenee. But 
during both the Meerut and Bhagalpur rots communal 
(violence spread in the rural areas YAR the same 
virulence as in the urban areas. , 
We thieDrised that the former pringe 
Jaipur, Kota, Indore, etc. were free-af communal 
animosity and violence. We were again proved wrong. 
All these cities, as well as others, recently witnessed 
‘an unprecedented degree of communal orgy. Jalpur. 
saw three riots in a raw in.a year, Many: secular 
citizens of Jaipur tald me: “Qur heads hang in shame 
today. Unil yesterday we were very proud of our! 


tradition of communal amity. Our dty had net. 


witnessed. violence even 
af keeping Jaipur freg 


We aeia ayei 
i spared by the ‘fanatica, Th 


pei eal Their dream 


felt ashamed of 


harming en But abet have left even this sense of 
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States ike 


nerally EN women . - 
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shame far behiàd. Now women and children are 
being done to death with as much barbarism as 


. grown-up males. Also, we used to say that women 


were, by and large, free of communal malice. However, 
now talk to any woman and she would speak with 
venom against the members of the other community.The 
. communal parties and groups are giving special 
attention in organising the women of their respective 
communities, They can, be the best vehicle of communal 
propaganda in the family as it Is they who rear up 
_ children, and shape their outlook. Today the BJP; the 
Shiv Sena, the Jamaat-e-Islami—all of them have ee 
~ women's wings, 

The most important question is: where would this 
frenzy lead tus to? I do. not want to analyse the causes 
of communal violence in this small artide (I have ` 
done that in my other writings on the subject) but I 
would like to emphasise that whosoever is playing 
this dangerous game is a much greater enemy of this 
‘country than anyone elge. No-one can break our 
country faster than those who engineer communal 
viokence and spit venom against this or that community. 

. India.ia indeed passing through a very grave crisis in 
Punjab, Kashmir and Assam in addition to the other 
parts af the North-East. Those who spread communal 
violence are’ strengthening the hands of extremists - 
and separatists in these States. Will India not fall to , 
pleces then? > 

Let us remember, Sit greatest strength lay in 
democracy and secularism, And also let us remember ` 
that in a religiously pluralist country democracy can-’ 
not be sustained without secularism. Some people are 
talking of ‘positive’ and ‘negative’ secularism. Such 

` talk is not simplistic or innocuous: It has deep political 
implications and is nothing short of being disastrous 
for the unity and integrity of our country. Secularism 
is an integrated concept and it should mean, in our 
_context,.equal respect for all religions as far as the 
' people are concerned and equal distance from’ all 
religions as far as the- state is-concerned. The state 
however, for political reasons, has not been able to 

distance from all religions. Sometimes 
it plays the ‘Hindu card’ and at some other time it 
~ playst the ‘Muslim card’ whatever suits itin a paces 
context. 


‘ + l x 


THE BJP-VHP propaganda that the state is indulging 
in what they prefer to call ‘minoritisni’ is hardly 
- borne out by facts. Since the early eighties, the state, 
‘on the contrary, was playing the ‘majoritarian’ card. 
It should also be remembered that democratic politics 
is essentially.competitive politics and primordial iden- 
tities arè manipulated by the politicians—and more 
so in countries like India where such identitles have a 
great appeal—in order to win over votes. But unlike 
Western societies, where religion has lost its corporate 
appeal and “has become more of a private affair, such 
manipulations of premordial identities in Third World 
countries (which are also stricken with poverty and 


unemployment and hence marked by a grave sense of’ 


injustice on the part of one or the other caste or 


community) can acquire dangerous proportions. This 
-is precisely what has happened in India today. Various 


political parties are competing with each other to win. 


‘over the support of this or that community. 
It should-be pointed ut here that the BJP, in order 
to win over the support of the upper-caste Hindus, 


and also in its desperate attempt to unite all Hindus,’ 


. :has been propagating some myths about the Muslims 


un India. These arouse asstrong sense of resentment _ 


among the common Hindus who then look upon the 
Muslims as unpatriotic, if not anti-Indian. This is, it 
should be pointed out, a very dangerous political 
game inasmuch as it seriously weakens the country’s 
unity. Firstly, it is not, correct to maintain that the 
M s are not part of the Indian mainstream; they 
. are. The Indian mainstream cannot be monopolised 
by the upper-caste Hindus alone-in a multi-religious 
_ society like: India. One must h in such a 
society between religious identity and national identity. 
It is not necessary that separate religious identity 
implies separate national identity. The Jews in America 
have a strong sense of separate identity, so do the 
Hindus and the Muslims there; but no one ever 
suggests even indirectly that they are anti-national. 
Another important point to be borne in mind is 
that the masses of Hindus and Muslims, specially in 
small towns and rural areas, are much more integrated 
and are part of same socio-cultural milieu. They 
“hardly have any sharply defined sense of separate 
identity. It is these masses of people who constitute 
the overwhelming, albeit silent, majority in India. In 
fact it is the urban ‘elite from both the communities 
who stand in need of sharply defined separate identities, 
more for political than religious reasons. Among the 


urban elite too, the need for sharply defined identities | 


arose since the nineteenth century. The elite of both 


` politically healthy elements. 


the cominunities began to curry favour with ‘the 


British and wanted the support of their respective 


communities for that. They thus began to urge upon 
their fellow religionists to maintain a distinct religious 


‘identity. Thus ultimately our political discourse also 


got affected by the religious idiom. No wonder then 
that Tilak, Mahatma Gandhi and Abul Kalam Azad 
used the religious idiom for political purposes. There 
was hardly any other choice. ; 

Even today, communal views are being articulated 
by the educated elite from all religious communities 
as they compete with each other, both for political 
power and economic resources. For the masses it i 
not a felt need as it is for the elite. The masses are 


‘undoubtedly getting communalised but nor for their 


own reasons. It is the elite of their community who 


urge upon them to fall in line, The educated elite is j 


creating a communal ethos to win their battles in the, 
political and economic arena. eo 


' 


+ \ 

THE Ram Janmabhoomi-Babri Masjid controversy is 
the consequence, rather than the cause, of all.thia We 
often it the other way. It is putting thirigs on 


their heads, Even if the Babri Mastid-Ram Janmabhoomi . 


controversy is resolved satisfactorily, the ultimate 
problem, that of political and economic competitiveness, 
would not be solved, though the support-base for the 
elite and the leaders among the masses might-be 
weakened. In a developing country like India or 
Pakistan or Sri Lanka, ethnic and communal conflict 
(or caste conflict, for that matter) is inevitable to an 
extent. If India is facing caste and communal conflict, 
Pakistan, Sri Lanka are facing acute ethnic conflict. 
But that does not, however, mean that we have to 
surrender meekly before this eventuality. Such fatality 
would spell a great disaster. A 
‘We have to do everything possible to resist the 
em communal fascism. The communalists have 


f pushed India to the brink of a precipice. We have to 


pull it out of it. Politicians would not mend their 
ways just for the sake of principles or values, whatever 
they might speak of value-based politics. We must 
understand this sooner than later and design our 
strategy to fight communalism accordingly. There 


may be and there are exceptions to this among the ` 


politicians. We must strengthen the hands of such 


To ‘fight communalism, secular and democratic 
elements in both the communities will have. to assert 
themselves and give up their complacency or sense of 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Industrial Policy 


KAMAL NAYAN KABRA 


4&7 ebates on industrial policy tend to be unneces- 

7 i sarily controversial and sterile because the 
‘universe of discourse’ is not the same, for the 
participants in the debate. It has always been recognised 
that industrialisation,is a multifaceted process. Yet 
many tend to treat it exclusively in terms of growth of 
output or value-added. They neglect crucial factors 
like employment, nature and diversity of the prod uct- 
mix, regional pattern of industries (jointly in terms of 
growth of output and employment) and size, techno- 
logy, organisational methods, etc. As a result of this 
one dimensional and misleading view, one tends to 
concentrate on capacity creation and increasing produc- 
tion as major policy thrusts. 

The difficulties arising from this concept get 
compounded by a very unscientific view of science 
and tecanology. According to this view, ‘the latest 
and the most modern technology is the best technology’. 
Industrially less developed countries like India must, 
of necessity, attempt to introduce this technology. 
This gives rise to a mimetic or imitative concept of 
industrialisation which places the less developed 
countries inherently and almost perpetually in a dis- 
advantageous position. 

` The cifficulties arising from such a productionist 
and modernising view of industrialisation get further 
compounded by a very distorted understanding of 
the implications of globalisation. True, we are living 
in an interdependent world. However, this interdepen- 
dence is unilaterally advantageous for some, and 


disadvantageous for others. The purpose of industrial . 


development of the late developing. countries is to be 
able to overcome this unilaterally disadvantageous 
interdep2ndence. The purpose, therefore, is to be able 
to participate on an equal footing in world commerce 
based on the needs, size and resource endowment of 
the coun:ry. It does not mean that through the nexus 
of international investments and technology transfer, 
. industrial policies have to be used to perpetuate an 
unequal relationship. Deriving our consumption pattern, 
technology, management and control practices and 
public policy stances from the early developers, we 
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cannot make industries a basis of self-reliant and 
broadbased development. Our configuration just does 
not permit that. - 

Thus the debate is not about the alternative policy 
packages in order to achieve the same set of objectives. 
The: present official moves seem to mix up the 
instruments and objectives of policy with each other. 


This is being done by making policy instruments like 
. investment, capacity creation, increased output, adop- 


tion of new technology and elusive quality improvement 
and cost-reduction the objectives of public policy. 

In the alternative paradigm, it is industrialisation 
which is based on local needs, local resources, 
particularly labour, which in the process of producing 
more-and better goods through the application of 
scientific knowledge provides the needed market 


through the same process. It too upgrades technology 
but without leapfrogging for only a few. Its attempt is 


to make gradual improvements in productivity. It 
develops linkages which are mutually beneficial for 
agriculture, industry and existing artisan activities 
and with the pattern of consumption of the work- 
force. This kind of industrialisation does not develop 
enclave industrialisation which worsens existing 
dualism. On the contrary, it brings about greater inte- 
gration among various activities, sectors and regions 
of the economy. In other words, the policy package 
required for this kind of industrialisation is neither 
externally-oriented and productionist nor is it geared 
to the needs and aspirations of the already better-off 
minority. It does not borrow technology indiscri- 
minately, repetitively and in a manner which increases 
disarticulation among various segments of industries 
and society. 


+ 


THIS view of industrialisation is not an attempt to 
catch up with the early developers. It concentrates on 


catching up only in the areas of fundamental sciences, , 


because these are universal. But it attempts to make 
basic sciences applicable to our problems. It requires 
that the technology is built up on the basis of, and in 
close cooperation with, the existing technologies. It 
would not uproot people without ensuring their 
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rehabilitation at the same time, though at a higher 
level, albeit marginally and gradually to begin with. 
Societies which have not evolved mechanisms to 
contain the unsettling effects of technological leap- 
frogging in the name of vacuous national prestige 
have no option but to go slow so that technological 
deepening does not take precedence over technological 
widening. 

Nor is this industrialisation directed towards 
accelerating growth as its basic desideratum. Instead 
of making a fetish of output growth, the process of 


industrialisation is to be made the basis for involving ' 


people in the labour process for simultaneously 
generating output flows and income flows. 

True, for the installation of basic infrastructural 
facilities and for capital and intermedlate goods pro- 
duction, we will have to go in for largely the same 
technologies as they are obtaining with the early 
developers. However, even these may require a lot of 
adaptation to respond to our resource endowment 
and the need to make these facilities available in small 
villages and in distant and remote areas for 
decentralised activities and at prices affordable by the 
small producers. The ownership and control of such 
heavy investment producers’ goods and universal 
intermediates have to be such that they do not lead to 
private concentration of income and wealth threatening 
decentralised pattern of demand and production. But 
public ownership cannot by itself prevent the 
engendering of forces inimical to broadbased industrial 
growth. Democratic, efficient ent and correct 
investment and pricing policies have to be devised for 
this 5 

Thus we will have to go in for decentralisation 
which covers both the private concentration of power 
and the political and bureaucratic concentration of 
economic and social power. It means the concern 
with concentration of economic power will have to be 
built into the very structures of ownership and control 
and through adpatation of technology and through 
various kinds of Institutional innovations rather than 
copying the joint stock companies’ model which 
increases private power with inadequate social 
accountability and unfair sharing. 


+ 


IT is clear the current debate on industrial policy is 
about non-issues insofar as the real, hardcore problem 
of industrialisation is concerned. It is a debate about 
marginal issues in which the existing DCs’ pattern of 
industrialisation is taken to be a universal model to 
which there exists no alternatives. In the name of 
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sciences and technology and modernism, the alternative 
patterns of industrialisation which involve the large 
majority of our people productively are derided as 
pdmitivisation. 

Similar considerations are important from the points 
of view of the highly differentiated nature of India’s 
industrial structure. The small, the informal and the 
tiny sectors which contribute rot only a major part of 
industrial employment but also make a sizeable 
contribution to industrial output and exports, face 
problems altogether different from those faced by the 
large industries. Given the experience’ of about a 
century with the large modern industries, it is clear 
that this sector has failed in terms of bringing about a 
well-integrated industrial structure. It has proved 
incapable of bringing about a change in the occusational 
structure of the country away from agricu ture to 
improve the living standards of the masses, and to 
develop beneficial linkages with agriculture. Nor has 
it been able to’ increase exports on the basis of firmly 
indigenously-based comparative advantage and gener- 
ate not notional but actual reinvestible surpluses. 
Presently, it makes a net draft on society's savings. It 
is clear that our record in these respects is far from 
gratifying. Industrial sickness in the financial sense is 
only one side of the story; in the wider socio-economic 
sense, the entire industrial sector seems to be afflicted 
by a serious illness. 

The non-industrial culture and rent-seekir.g beha- 
viour patterns, evolved during the era of discretionary 
controls under a paternalistic state, manifest themselves 
in a disgustingly large black economy. Does it make 
sense to wish away these values and decision->atterns 
overnight, because deregulation and indirect steering 
through financial instruments have come to rule the 
roost? Has the evidence of the last 15 yeers been 
analysed to support further moves in tke same 
direction? ; 

We have a situation in which the small industry is 


‘not identified with the small entrepreneur. As a 


result, big companies float small companizs, both 
openly and benami. Attempts are being made to either 
subjugate the small industry to the large industry and 
anciliarisation or by successively raising the size of 
investment, defacing the identity of the small industry. 
This defeats the very purpose for which the small 
industries are to be treated differently from “he large 
industries. While delicensing is being advocated for 
large industry, ironically, licensing is being in-roduced 
for small industries. While formal reservation for the 
small sector, is being diluted, reservation for the 
medium and large scale industries has been in-roduced 
under the guise of prescribing minimum economic 
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scaie. The deregulators for large industries are 
advocating a new and stringent set of regulations for 
the small and the tiny. How such policies are caught 
in the web of contradictions can be seen from the fact 
that even in industries where there are disturbingly 
large unused capacities, incentives are offered for 
creating edditional capacities. 

The kind of policies which are being advocated 
here have already met their Waterloo in Latin American 
countries. One does not any longer hear of the Brazilian 
miracle.These countries have for decades followed 
open-docr policies and given encouragement to all 
kinds of foreign capital: concessional borrowing, 
commerc al borrowing, direct foreign investment and 
multilateral aid. They hardly did anything substantial 
in terms of public sector and regulations as the pillars 
of self-reiance and went in for the MNCs as iheir 
messiahs. As their initial success evaporated and 
serious economic and social crises overtook them, the 
instances of success flaunted before us were quickly 
changed -o the tiny states of the Far East which, in 
terms of size, complexity and social ethos, bear no 
resemblance or relevance to us in India. In any case, 


their ‘growth’ was largely an offshoot of relocating 
their industries by the Western countries. The needs 
of the West vis-a-vis India are not the same. Any 
policy towards foreign economic relations must be 
based on a realistic appraisal of the interests, needs 
and possibilities.on the other side. One would be 
some kind of a naive compradore if the needs and 
interests of the other countries come to dominate 
one’s thinking. 

Thus the debate is not about alternative policy 
packages for the common goal of industrial 
development but concerns the choice between two 
alternative patterns of industrial development. These 
two words of industrial development are irrecon- 
ciliable. One has to follow either one or the other of 
the two patterns. We have not mentioned the question 
of concentration of income and wealth which mono- 
polies have given rise to. It is not just a question of 
monopolisitic pricing. It is the basic question of sharing 
of economic, and political power and the benefits 
which flow from it. It involves the choice between 
formal and real democracy, particularly in the non- 
totalitarian Indian context. O 





Er.gineer: Communal Bloodbath 
(Continued fiom page 10) 


despondency. The masses have always shown respect 
for each other’s religions. Wé must emphasise this 
with all :he strength at our command. While the 


` Hindus stould strive to remove the sense of insecurity 


and fear of loss of identity from the minds of the 
Muslims, the Muslims should also appreciate certain 
religious sensibilities of the Hindu mind today. Nothing 
can be achieved without the spirit of give and take in 
a multi-religious society like India developing under 
a democratic polity. We must do everything to cultivate 
such a healthy and accommodative spirit. 

The Hindus should understand that separatism is 
not an incegral part of the Islamic teachings, nor is 
Islam an eggressive religion, whatever the behaviour 
of some Muslim rulers in the past. These rulers were 
not the models of Islamic virtues. The political history 
of Muslims is not same as the religious 
history of Islam. Our whole emphasis has been on the 
political history of the Muslims and ‘that too for 
political reasons. We should rather derive inspiration 
from the-great Sufi saints like Baba Farid, Chishti, 
Hazrat Nizamuddin Awliya and others. They fully 


assimilated the Indian culture and Indianised Islam 
much before any such demand arose in contemporary 
India for political. reasons. Some of them even 
considered Ram and Krishna as prophets since Allah 
has sent prophets to all the countries and in their own 
languages, according to the Quran. Many who did 
not, consider them as prophets respected them as 
highly revered religious leaders. 

Muslims should also appreciate’ the undoubted 
achievements of the Hindu thought which many early 
Arab historians praised skyhigh. It is too simplistic to 
put them in the category of kafirs. It is neither doing 
justice to the teachings of Islam nor to those of 
Hinduism. The holy Prophet, in his treaty with the 
Zoroastrians of Bahrain, them as alil al- 
kitab (people of the book) though they are not mentioned 
in the Quran as such. No wonder then that some Sufi 
saints like Jan-i-Jahan considered the Hindus too as 


` people of the book. It is mutual respect for each 


other’s religion that will bring about resolution of the 
communal conflict to some extent and undercut the 
base of the communalists. Violence will breed more 


` violence, hatréd will breed more hatred and both will 


suffer grievously alongwith the unity of the country. 
Let us put a stop to this in our mutual interests. 
a 
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í A SMALL ARGUMENT INFAVOUR | 
OF CHOOSING THE SAFER SCOOTER. | 


BETTER BALANCED 
FOR GREATER STABILITY 
DESIGNED TO STOP 
NOT SKID. 


BUILT SAFER. BY DESIGN. 








Inter-Religious Conflicts and Rise 


` of Fundamentalism in India ` 


RIYAZ PUNJABI 


fe? ommunalism leading to inter-religious conflicts 
act’ and violence is endemic to the Indian plural 
society. Such conflicts have been at times spantaneous 
outbursts, and at times the result of well comprehended 
and carefully designed manoeuvres on the part of a 
~ particular religlous group against another.! 

Scholars, academics and social activists in India, 
who have been engaged in the study of this pheno- 
` menon, heve attempted to examine and analyse it 
from varied perspectives. These analyses, although 
suffering from inadequacies, are nevertheless relevant 
and valuable in understanding the problem. It-is on 
the basis of these studies that some meaningful 
formulations may be developed in regard to communa- 
lism and inter-religious conflicts and violence in India. 
The phenomenon of communalism and inter- 
religious odnflict has passed through various phases 
in India. The first phase ended in 1947 with the 
partition of the subcontinent on the basis of religion. The 
second phase of the phenomenon started with the 
assasainatich of Mahatma Gandhi in 1948 and stretched 


upto more than three decades. The third phase began — 


«from 1980 onwards. 

The appraisal and analysis of different phases of 
communalism and inter-religious strife reveal the 
emergence of. a new trend in the shape of funda- 
mentalism in India. Fundamentalism, which has 
emerged in the form of an ideology and which is the 
result of a long process of communalism and inter- 
religious strife in Indian society, has succeeded in 
generating’ a set of beliefs among the members of 


respective religious groups. Once this ideology, which ` 


is currently being patronised by elites, receives mass 
acceptance, inter-religious conflicts are bound to grow 
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in alarming dimensions with disastrous consequences 
for the Indian society. 

It is pertinent to mention here that the ideologues 
of fundamentalism are utilising the modern tools and 
techniques in order to legitimise this ideology and to 
reach the larger circles of members of their respective 
groups. It is also relevant to know that in the earlier 
phases, the emphasis in a greater degree was on 
‘community’. However, the geater emphasis now is 
laid.on ‘religion’ and its presentation in the form the 
ideologues want it to be. 

This paper aims at making an attempt to evaluate 
the rise of fundamentalism in India. It is both the 
cause as well as the effect of communalism and inter- 
religious conflicts in the Indian society. 


I 


THE independence of the Indian subcontinent from 
the British was marked by its division into two 
Dominions of India and Pakistan in 1947. This division 
of a geographical territory was the culmination of the 
politics pursued by the Indian Muslim League to 
carve out a separate homeland for the Muslims in the 
subcontinent. As a consequence, more than 190 million 
people abandoned their hearths and homes, to’ find 
their abode in the newly created country of Pakistan. 
This diviston of a territory on the basis of religious 
identities was an unique experiment (it is not | 
comparable to Israel for various reasons) in the world 
to settle the problem of inter-religious conflict in a 
plural society. It was equally a typical paradigm, as 
the majority of Muslims perceived, which fulfilled the 
urges and aspirations of a dominant religious group- 
in a society full of diversities. 

The partition of the subcontinent, in the existing 
scheme of things, should have settled the issue and 
allowed the ethno-religious groups to live in ‘peace 
and harmony. However, the events in the post- 
Independence era bring forth an entirely different 
picture. Inter-religious conflicts resulting in violence 
continue unabated in India. 

The events in Pakistan too present a curious scenario. 
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Pakistan was further divided into two countries. It 
was the ethnotul factor which became predo- 
minantly responsible for this division. Thus, 1971 
witnessed the emergence of Bangladesh as- an 
independent sovereign country. Again, more than 90 


million Muslims out of the population in Pakistan’ 


chose this new country as their final abode. It is 
another matter that Muslims from undivided Bihar 
who migrated to Pakistan did not find a place in this 
_ new sovereign Islamic country and they are yet to 
find an abode for themselves. 

Interestingly, things did not settle down for the 
. Muslims in Pakistan too, which became rife with 
ethnic conflicts in the post-independence era. Thus 
great ethnic strife involving. the Muhajirs, Sindhis, 
Punjabis and Baluchs has been the bane of the Pakistani 
society for the last four decades. 

The division of territories on the basis of religion 


has thus proved a feeble reed in regard to the solution - 


of inter-religious conflicts and strife. The conflict 


appears to be omnipresent particularly in the plural 
societies of South Asia. l 


m 


INTER-RELIGIOUS conflicts resulting in violence 
. between Muslims, being a dominant minority religious 
group, and’ Hindus, a preponderant majority, have 
been a problem of the Indian society. 
Historically, inter-religious conflicts resulting in 
violerice have been few and far between in India. The 
first inter-reli 
by records, took place in 1730 in Ahmedabad in the 
modern Indian State of Gujarat.? However, the occur- 
rence of communal conflicts as a regular social pheno- 
menon started from 1922 onwards? Thus, during 
` 1922-27, in a period of just five years, 450 people died 
and 5000 were injured in the intermittent communal 


violence in India. However, the manner in which * 


politics in India was pursued after 1920 on communal 
lines creating a divide between these twa communities, 
provided a raison d'etre for such conflicts 7 his process 
culminated in 1947 with the division: of India when 
millions of people got massacred in communal frenzy 
unleashed by the partition of country. 

In the post-partition era, fora few years it appeared 
as if India had overcome the spell of inter-religious 
strife and conflict. Moreover, the tragic assassination 

-of Mahatma Gandhi at the hands of an alleged 
communal and a fanatic had shocked the whole 
Indian nation. The situation gave rise to the hope that 
India would now usher in an era of ahmisa (non- 
violence) and inter-religious harmony—the cause so 


gious dash, which can be authenticated . 


dear to Mahatma Gandhi. However, this peace proved 
to be illusory and the silence was broken in 1951 by 
the Cooch Behar riots-and: communal vioience in 
West Bengal. The frequency of these incidents increased 
from 1954, and thereafter inter-religious conflicts and 
violence started taking place in a patterned manner. 
The following table gives the number of communal ' 
incidents and persons killed and injured in these 





incidents from 1954 to 1985.4 
' s, Year No. of Persons ,| Persons 
No. "incidents Killed `° injured 
i [ 
1 1954 B4 ay ne ‘512 
2 1955 75 um |, 457 
3 1956 82 35 OO 575 
4 1957 58 12 316 
5 1958 40 7 369 
6 1959 42 41 1344 
7 1960 26 14 262 
8 1961 92 108 593 
9 _ 1962 60 83 5 48 
10 1963 61 26 489 
11 1964 1070 1919 2053 
12 1965 173 a4 758 
13 1966 144 45 467 
14 1967 198 251 880 
15 1968 H6 133 1309 
16 1969 519 e73., 2702 
17 1970 521 l O28 o; 1607 
18 1971 921 103! 1263 
19 72 . 240 69 1056 
20 1973 242 721 1318 * 
21 1974 248 , 87 1123' 
22 1975 205 33 . 890 
23 1976 169 39 794 
ry 1977 188 36 1122 
25° 1978 230 © 110 1853 
26 1979 304 261 2379. 
27 1980 , 421 372 2691 > 
28 1981, 319. , 196 2613 
29» 1982 470 238 3025 
30 . 1983 500 143 . 3652 
31 1984 476 u5 '’ 4836 
32 1985 525 328 i 3665 ` 


The phenomenon of communalism in India has 
reached a point where the areas which’ are highly 
prone to inter-religious conflicts and violence may be 
vividly mapped. The areas where the conflicts and 
violence erupt intermittently are Ahmedabad and 
Baroda (Gujarat); Ranchi, Jamshedpur (Bihar); Meerut, 
Aligarh, Moradabad, Bhagalpur, Varanasi (UP); and 
Pune, Bhiwandi, Thane, Malegoan (Maharashtra). 
Ironically, the menace of the conflicts is reaching 
those areas which did not have such a history ever} 
before. These States are Kerala, Karnataka, West 
Bengal and Assam. Moreover, for the last one year it 
appears that such conflicts can be manipulated ad 
libitum in any part of India. 
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A great deal of work has been done to study and 
analyse the phenomenon of inter-religious conflict. 
The scholars who undertook the case studies of many 
a communal conflict have attempted to analyse and 
provide some plausible explanations for the prevalence 
of this phenomenon. Occasionally, the government 
also ap>ointed commissions of inquiry to look into 
the factors of such conflicts and suggest remedies to 
contral them.® 

Some noteworthy explanations which flow out of 
these cese studies and reports-are as follows: 

1. The sonflicts of such nature may be traced to economic factors 
which involve the acquiring of economic prosperity. The 
comunerclal competition between the groups belonging to 
divergent religions being about such conflicts. For instance, in 

\ Bhivwandl, the handlobm business, and in case of Meerut and 

Moredabad, the brase-ware business. The reports have tried to 
establish that competition among the membens belonging to 
diverse religious groupe to monopolise a particular commercial 
actty ty has resulted in such conflicts and violence. Hence, it bs 


conckuded that more the competition grows, more the | 


possibility of conflicts of this nature in society? 

2 The electoral political has been determining the objectives and 
directions of communal! violence by mobilising people on 
caste/communal lines. The riots in Hyderabad (Andhra 
Pradesh), Jalgaon, Aurangabad and Pune (Maharashtra) are 
indkated as instenèes of this.’ 


3. The confli&s and vislence on communal lines are accentuated i 


by the nexus of tranders indulging in [licit trade practices or 
undewordd goons and government officials and businessmen. 
In the Baroda riots, a nexus between bootleggers and politicians 
and m Ranchi, a nexus between goans and businessmen was 
established.’ 

4. The present developmental process 
economic milieu of India having changed the caste dynamics 

, and eccorded new privileges to the castes, made them easy 

targe s of mobilisation on religious grounds. The Bihar Shariff 
riots are indicated as an Instance of this.’ 

5. — Inter-religloas conflicts are utilised by the government to divert 
the actenHon of the population fram genuine problems. The 
ant-reservation agitation (against the Scheduled Castes and 
Other Backward Classes reservation in professional colleges 
and government jobs) in Ahmedabad in 1985 is cited as an 
example. This agitation, which was essentially an intra- 
communal conflict, was conveniently tamed-into an inter- 
religious conflict" 

The theories on communal violence and inter- 
religious. conflicts formulated as a consequence of the 
case studies and on the basis of the reports of the 
commissions of inquiry have led to a great deal of 
debate and discussion, The focal point of discussion 
has beer. whether the economic and ‘political factors 
are responsible for communalism an eee 
conflicts manifesting themselves in communal violence. 

Moin Shakir maintains that electoral politica, that 
is, nomirations of candidates, campaigning, communal 
representation, etc. accentuated the process of 
communalism in every State of India.” He, however, 
relates th2 phenomenon of the conflict to the exploitative 
forces ir. the Indian society. According to Shakir, 
“communalism practiced by both the majority com- 


and the changing socio- - 


munity or the minority communities is in consonance 
with the interests of ruling class / classes. Its presuppos- 
ition of well-knit and homogeneous communities, its 
association of Hindu, Muslim, Sikh or Christian inter- 
ests, and its reliance on re for mobilising the 
people comes in the way of changing the political 
status quo and property relations.” ” Shakir concludes 


- his thesis with the remark that “the fight against com- 


munalism is a` part of the fight for, consistent democracy 
and of class struggle which implies the completion of 
anu-feudal and anti-bourgeois revolution.” In fact, 
there are a number of scholars and analysts who sub- 


scribe to this interpretation of communal conflicts in 


India. ; 

There is some relevance in the argument that 
communalism and inter-reHgious conflicts have become 
a stumbling block in the way of consolidation of 
people on the basis of class. It is equally true that such 

cts are preventing the deprived to launch 
a common struggle against the exploitative and discri- 
minative structures of society. But it is doubtful 


` whether the phenomenon of inter-religious conflict 


can be directly ascribed to a particular class of society. 
Instances are not lacking when the unity of a group as- 
a class proved to be illusory, and. groups did get 
divided on communal and religious lines during a 
strife. In the same manner, the grassroot movements 
to organise the workers on the basis of their common 
interests proved to be weak to stem the onslaught of 
communal violence.!* That is why analysts have not 
accepted ‘the economic and political factors to be 
“necessary and sufficient conditions for inter-religious 
conflict and violence”. A.R. Saiyed maintains that as 
a matter of fact, interested individuals and groups 
often selze the opportunity to derive economic gains 
after the communal riots have begun.” This not the 
same as the economic interests causing riots. Yet 
numerous ex-post-facto analyses tend to postulate 

ent conditions as antecedents. Moreover, 
universal referents are also lacking in support of such 
formulations, Ratna Naidu, a sociologist who has 
investigated a number of communal riots and analysed 


` the phenomenon of inter-religious strife, also rejects 


the thesis of “many a (communal) tension leading toa 


' riot having economic variable as a direct explanation”. 


In an analysis of a complex social pherlomenon 
with such vast dimensions, it is not uncommon to 
come across diverse explanations and mT 
tions. In fact, all these lanations are valuable; yet 
none is conclusive in itself. However, the fact remains 
that the phenomenon of inter-religious strife has 
alarmingly increased, as indicated by the index of 
communal riots in post-ind India. The 
appears to be parallel, at times larger in size, to the 
socio-economic development of Indian society. ihe 
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nter-religious tensions and strifes have increased 
despite the fact, as observed by Wilcox, that “all 
zroups in India crucial to the success of the inherited 
participant economic and political culture—entrepre- 
neurs, labour leaders, bankers, judges and barristers, 
bureaucrats, soldiers, legislators and party bosses—at 
all levels of the society—national, state and local— 
have grown in strength, size and confidence in India”. 
Therefore, a plausible raison d'etre has to be discovered 
for the rise in this phenomenan. 

Rajni Kothari, while analysing the phenomenon of 
inter-religious conflict in modern India, relates it to 
the electoral politics of the post-independence era. He 
provides a provocative explanation: “Since then politics 
has meant a constant struggle for survival, survival 
through the numbers game. With this the notion of 
party as an instrument of mass transformation gave 
place to one of party as a mechanical contrivance 
which keeps you in power. Once this happened, the 
notion of pluralism in eae vie perverted into 
communalism by emphasising numerical power 
of majorities versus minorities. In this sense those 
who argue that communalism is a direct child of 
secular politics are right.”” Thus, viewing from this 
perspective, the phenomenon of inter-religious conflict 
appears to be essentially related to the struggle for 
power, political power. And generation of inter-religious 
conflicts in a multi-religious society becomes an impera- 
tive on the part of those who are involved in the 
struggle for power. The success of the vanquisher 
would depend as to how deep the cleavages one 
succeeds in making in society among the varied 


religious groups. 
IV 


THE communal trends were set in motion ina patterned 
form in Indian society after the potential of dissociative 
and divisive processes ted through inter-religious 
conflicts was fully realised. These trends were generated, 
first at the local levels; then at the regional levels; and 
finally at the national level. The inputs to sharpen the 
conflicts also increased in size and dimension over a 
period of time. Thus, the phenomenon of conflict has 
been moving from one orbit to another, till it acquired 
a shape and form which ceased to be communalism 
and which used to be described as ‘moderate’ as well 
as essential to a multi-religious society. Rajni Kothari 
wonders: “For we are witness to a new version of 
communalism, a new phase may be, but it is more 
than just a phase. It is communalism that does not 
even wear the same face any more.”” Having traversed 
through varied phases of its history, the phenomenon 
entered a new phase of ‘competitive communalism’. 
In an attempt to outmanoeuvre each other, the groups 
started acquiring visible militant postures at times 


challenging the authority of the state.” And evidences ' 
are not lacking where even the instruments of state 

got involved in inter-religious strife and clashes. With 

more and more consolidation of their ranks, these 

groups realised the need to play a supplementary and 

complementary role to each other, and this they did 

initially overtly and later on quite covertly. 

In the Indian context, the religious groups who 
were engaged in the struggle for power had to face a 
dilemma. The groups who were interested in con- 
solidating the majorities on religious grounds faced 
this dilemma on two counts. Firstly, their community- 
oriented approach would not cut much ice beyond a 
certain point because community itself is not a 
monolithic entity.” The community is diverse in many 
ways. Secondly, the religion which they would make 
the bedrock of their consolidation of the group has 
varied interpretations to be followed by its diverse 
followers. In the same manner, the groups who were 
interested in consolidating the minorities on the basis 
of religion realised that these groups were equally 
diverse in other ways. In both cases, a basis for 
divisiveness had to be be found out and defined. It is 
in this context that communalism having moved from 
one arbit to another has finally emerged in the form of 
‘fundamentalism’ in India for more than a decade 
now. 
‘Fundamentalism’ has not been used in the sense to 
bring forth something which is intrinsic to a religion, 
some principles which form the corner-stone of a 
particular faith. Many a scholar, while debating on 
‘fundamentalism’ have attempted to bring forth the 
fundamentals of a particular religion to highlight its 
fundamental principles in their pristine purity. The 
issue which needs to be emphasised is that 
‘fundamentalism’ in India has emerged as an ideology 
to be a succour in the game of power. 

Fundamentalism has generated its sets of beliefs 
based on the misinterpretation of religious beliefs and 
distortion of religious theories. By taking recourse to 
various supportive techniques, fundamentalists have, 
been attempting to breed a false consciousness among 
the members of their respective groups. 

It is very important to note that cultural and 
itical conglomerates promoting the ideology of 
damentaligm have also been admitting members 

belonging to other religious groups to their fold.* 
Because, in the struggle for power, one is not sure 
which nut and bolt would be needed to keep the 
machine in a fit condition. 

As pointed out in the foregoing pages of this brief 
study, communal trends have traversed from the 
district to the regional and ultimately to the national 
level. In the same way, supportive material has come 
from local levels to reinforce the ideology of 
fundamentaligm at the national level. 
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` For instance, history has been an important play- 


ground to build inter-religious tension and strife in - 


India for a long time.” However, such issues remained 
localisec. for a long time. During modern times, it has 
become an important inpul.to the ideology of 
fundamentalism. The pseudo-religious prejudices of a 
less sensitive period in history are imported to the 
present times, and with the help of audio-video 
media flashed across the country. Episodes of doubtful 
historical authenticity are turned into national issues 
involving varied religious groups.” It is ironical that 
historiars appear on the scene at the last stage when 
the issue has already disoriented the minds of varied 
groups. In the words of Prabha Dixit: “But more 
often, especially in India, the threat to'self-respect and 
pride is spun out of emotions long buried deep in the 
unconscious regions of the community’s psyche, by 
appeals to historical incidents by community leaders. 
Such leadership emerges out of the petty intelligentsia 


of the community, the clerk or the doctor, who is , 


interested in ‘culture’ in his spare time, the school 
teacher cr ‘the ‘writer who has some theories about 


- history and most of all the men with political ambi- 


tions.”” The recourse to has become a frequent 
technique which is being used dexterously by 
fundamentalists to build new psychic-mythic forms 
tailored according to their requirements.There has 
been an amazingly great effort going on in India on 
this score This device has greatly helped the ideologues 
of fundamentalism to distort the perceptions of the 
average minds and to build the stereotypes. Although 
this strategy does not always yield the desired results, 
it does help in distorting the perceptions and shaping 
the attitudes.* 

It is a matter of indepth inquiry that the official 
media has, in connivance with the ruling elites, provided 
inputs in building the new psychic-mythic forms. By 
projecting the heroes from ancient folklores, these 
elites hav2 attempted to p themselves as heroes 
reincarna-ed in their public life.” Having set the new 


` ideology of “fundamentalism” in motion, the fear in 


the major.ty groups, as Subhadra Joshi points out, is 
deepened that the unity and integrity of the country is 
in danger and political elites start playing upon that 
fear complex.” Rajni Kothari aptly maintains that “the 
second side of the new strategy was the new com- 
munalism couched in the language of unity-in-danger” © 

Fundanentalism, as propagated by the dominan 
minority group in India, has mainly taken the form of 
‘exclusiveness’. This exclusiveness has greatly assisted 
the fundamentalism of the majority group to flourish 
and create conflicts in Indian society. 

Instead of seeking’a creative intrepretation of their 
scriptures and efforts to seek the commonalities 
which could be brought forth, they have preferred to 
highlight the literal intrepretations and adopted anta- 


Ironically, 


gonistic postures towards other grou 
ce from the 


they have been attempting to seek gui 


.societles and people which have nó experience of 


living in a multi-religious society. 

This hue of the fundamentalists has also been tak- 
ing recourse to history—the history that has nothing 
to do. with them. Their focus on this alien socio- 
political history is a to disorient the marginal 
minds and infuse in them a sense of false superiority 
complex. And when they come face to face with 
modern day complexities they come in clash with the 
groups against whom they have distorted perceptions. 
There has been very little, rather negligible, effort on 
their part to build bridges with other faiths by way of 
at least opening a dialogue. On the other hand, any 
attempt in this is scoffed at.“ The failure to 
reconstruct their religious thought, the efforts to look 
towards. unrelated social situations and exercise in 
building the perceptions on unconnected historical 
records have given rise to a ‘fundamentalism’ which 
is adding to the phenomenon of exclusiveness of the 
dominant minority group in India. ` 

This state of exclusiveness has opened up vast. 
areas of inter-religious conflict. As Moin Shakir points 
out, “fundamentalist in its religious orientation, the 


` political elite rejects the efficacy of any system other 


than Islamic to regulate socio-economic matters.”* 

It is amusing to note that most of the time and 
energy of the ideologues of fundamentalism is spent 
in imparting “religious orientation” and rid the groups 
from “extraneous influences”. One comes across groups 
of “scholars” moving Into the length and breadth of 
the country faithfully engaged in this exercise. Prof 
Mushir-ul-Haq raises a few pertinent issues: “The 
way the Shah Bano case ( the maintenance 
of a Muslim divorcee) and the Babri Masjid issue 


` witnessed the largest mobilisation of Muslims in post- 


independence India demonstrably E the hold of 
religion on their collective attitude. Without going 
into the merits of the cases one cannot help asking the 
questions: Is this exclusive Muslim eine i 
with issues having a bearing on religion healthy for 
them and the country? Do the issues of Muslim 
Personal Law, Urdu and the minority character of the 
Aligarh Muslim University or the right to offer prayers 
in archaeologically protected mosques exhaust Muslim 
problems.” ™ Ironically, all these issues have provided 
great inputs to the attitude of exclusivism among the 
dominant minority group and thereby facilitated the 
task of the fundamentalists in India. 


v 


FUNDAMENTALISM, which has grown in India for 
the last one decade, has greatly marginalised the 


. moderate religious leaders of different religious groups 
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in India. It is important to note that fundamentalism 


wages a two-pronged attack. First, it marginalises , 


and even annihilates physically the moderate forces 
within the ranks of their religious groups. Thus, the 
moderate voices of different religious’ groups are 
getting fèebler in the cacbphony of the fundamentalists 
in India. Second, fundamentalism tailors the religious 
beliefs and adjusts the doctrines of a particular faith 
according to their requirements. This is’ precisely 
what is taking place in India at the present moment. 

It is becoming increasingly difficult to differentiate 
between the political groups and find out which.one 
is more fundamentalistic in approach and outlook. 
The distinctions of ‘more’ and ‘less’ fundamentalistic 
get at times blurred because silence also amounts to 
acquiescence in certain. circumstances. 


The ruling elites have found the phenomenon of ` 


rising fundamentalism quite convenient because it 
helps them to divert the attention of the people from 


the genuine issues'and demands and thereby ‘buy © 


reprieve for themselves. And yet, the perilous portent 
of this phenomenon is portrayed by Rajni Kothari in 
these words: “... This is a completely new phenomenon 
taking place in which religion is being cultivated by 
so-called ‘secular’ forces, those interested in incapacita- 
ting the people and communalising them...”°” 

The wheeler-dealers of the game of power have, to 
a greater extent, succeeded in their efforts of dis- 
semination of fundamentalism as an ideology. Their 
aim to use fundamentalism as a strategy to acquire 


arid hold power might yield the desired results. 


However, it has had a horrible impact on the marginal 


minds and the average psyche of the Indian society. ` 


‘The rising phenomenon is manifesting itself in different 
shades and forms in the society. A violent clash here 


‘and a hostile atmosphere there. A case of discrimination - 


here and another case of blatant partiality there. In 
one area one group faces the threat and humiliation, 
and in another area the other group meets the same 
fate. The stereotypes having got fixed in the minds, 
the groups view each other with suspicion, with 
_ skepticism and treat each other with cynicism. Thus, 
ie reflected in their behaviour patterns in the 

ces, in schools and in day-to-day dealings. Under- 
neath the peaceful society, groups of people are 
arraigned against each other as adversaries, who get 
divided on the slightest provocation. 

It is no more a cliché that secularism in India has 
produced fundamentalism and modernisation is giving 
.a fillip to it. In the moral course, the soclo-technological 
transformation of the Indian society should have 
blurred many an identity and at certain levels it has 
~ blurred them. Yet, it has equally been manipulated to 

the religious identities in Indian society. 
ideologues of fundamentalism have been using 


+ 


modern technologies to disseminate their ideology. 
As pointed out in the foregoing analysis, they have 
succeeded in manipulating the official media. But in a 
democracy this manipulation cannot go beyond a 
limit. Therefore, they are greatly relying on the print 
media, particularly the vernacular press, at the local 
levels to enrich as well as propagate their ideology. It 


is through this press that misinformations and even 


disinformations are.circulated in society» 

The fundamentalists have adopted yet, another 
strategy to consolidate their hold and that is by way 
of launching pseudo-religious organisations and conglo- 
merates. These groups apparently maintain their ` 
independent identity as defenders of their faith. But 
they do “extend their support” during crucial moments 
of political mobilisation of the people, y 
during the elections. Most of these ‘independent 
groups have been adopting militant postures and at 
times they give the impression of coming in œllision 
with the state. It is through these groups that the 
ideology of fundamentalism is diffused in society. 
And it is this militant solidarity coupled with the 
ideology of fundamentalism which is posing a great 
challenge to India’s secular nationalism. It is through 
their machinations that the ‘I-teach-them-a-lesson’ 
syndrome has become operational in Indian society. 
In this syndrome, many a rational debate, having a 
vital bearing on the development and onward march 
of people, gets lost. And it is through this syndrome 


‘that schisms and eaves are getting deepened in 


Indian society. 

The situation offers a challenge as well as an 
opportunity to those 'who are concerned with peace 
and solidarity of the Indian natior-state. a 
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Questions BJP Must Answer 
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SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY 


S.G. Sardesai, the vetern CPI leader, wrote an article “Some Thoughts on the BJP” (Mainstream, July 14, 1990) that _ 
evoked a response from K.R. Malkani, a leading ideologue of the BJP, in the form of a rejoinder (Mainstream, July 
Malkani 


.21, 1990). A debate was then invited in the columns of this weekly and 
The following contribution is a part of the ongoing debate. ‘ 


‘ 


have read with interest K.R. Malkani’s rejoinder to 
KL. Mahendra in the ‘Discussion’ columns of 
Mainstream (November 24, 1990) under the caption 





Conduct Dialogue With Open Mind”. With due respect to - 


ve BJP ideologue may I make a few submissions? 


Malkani wants to convey to-the Muslims that the Babri ` 


fastid is a “non-mosque” and hence if it is demolished the 
fuslims should not take offence. The point is that before 
ndertaking the.campaign for the constructian of the Ram 
fandir at the site of the Babri Masjid why did his party 
hat is, the BJP which professes to be non-communal) not 
rst seek the consent of the Muslims for the purpose? As 
i as I know, the BJP did not make any such effort on its 


art. Let Malkani and the BJP leaders explain if such an ` 


misglon on their part was in any way compatible with the 
mets of a secular state where the majority community is 
uty-bound to be respectful to the sensitivities of the 


unority community. To reply that any such move on the . 


art of the BJP would have amounted to “appeasement of 


ve Muslims” would be palpably dishonest, to say the least.- 


In this context it needs to be mentioned that several 
ading Muslim personalities had requested for a dialogue 
rith LK. Advani, the BJP President, when the latter had 
rated that the Muslims’ case in Banaras and Mathura could 
e reviewed if the Muslims were prepared to make a 
ampromise on the Babri Masjid at Ayodhya. However, far 
om responding to the request, Advani (whose public 
*lations is excellent) did not even acknowledge the letter 
om the Muslim public figures for the dialogue. Could 
falkani throw some light on the reasons behind this 
tange behaviour on the part of Advani (which, incidentally, 
rag quite uncharacteristic of him)? : 

In these circumstances would it be wide off the mark to 
lege that by its activities on this score the BJP has (i) 
roved to be a sectarian party interested in promoting the 
iterests of the Hindus alone without caring for the Muslim 
pinion; (if) played the electoral game of strengthening its 
ote-bank among one section of our populace (something 


> 
N 


į participated in it quite frequently. 


\ i ‘~ Editor 


` Malkani has accused the leaders of other political parties 


including V.P. Singh of having indulged in)? 
Notwithstanding whatever Malkani had asserted in the 
past, the latest events have unmasked the BJP’s communal 


face. This is clearly evident from the outrageously communal , 


outbursts of several BJP activists, including its noted MP, 
Uma Bharati, in the video cassettes propagating their views 
on the Ayodhya issue. In such a situation the secular forces 
in or supporting the National Front were left with no other 
option than to eschew all relations with that party. As one 
who had thought that the first genuine and unique experiment 
of coalition government in India would not be a transient 
feature in our political scene, this was Indeed a painful 
experience for this writer. But he fully shared the views of 
V.P. Singh and his Leftist supporters that the Indian 
Constitution and the ideal of secular democracy enshrined 
in it had to be placed above everything else and some catch 
phrases like ‘pseudo-secularism” could not be imported to 
confuse the public arid blur the real issues at stake. 

I would take this opportunity to also urge Malkani to 
make a thorough investigation into the role of big businese— 
the Ambanis and the Hindujas in particular—in bringing 
down the National Front Government. We are well aware 
of how their frontmen are functioning in the present 
government of rank defectors and among the Congress-I 
opportunists. But would the BJP ideologue kindly inquire 
into the close connections of a prominent BJP leader with 
the Ambanis? This gentleman happened to be the key 


architect and organiser of Advani's rath yatra. His contribution ` 


to the sordid game that was played in the Capital against 
the V.P. Singh administration in October-November 1990 
(in league with the Ambanis) needs to be brought before 
public view. . 

I am making this last request precisely because despite 
all our sharp differences with Malkani we still hold him in 
high esteem and have no hesitation in openly recognising 
his personal integrity. a 
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( IMPRESSIONS 


- Of Ambedkar ànd Ayodhya 


GITA RAMASWAMY 


hile the VHP and BJP activists are busy burning 
"V; ¥4 India for the right to build a temple to Ram at 
the site of the Babri Masjid at Ayodhya, a small group 
of dedicated padayatris in Chittoor, the southernmost 
distric: of Andhra Pradesh, which abuts the States of 
Tamil Nadu and Karnataka, is questioning the basis 
of the Hindu religion in a very different way. While 
retired judges and disgraced politicians are celebrating 
the Ambedkar centenary year in glittering functions 
in the big cities, the small group of padayatris is 
raising the issues for which Ambedkar fought among 
the very people who need it. 

An odd motley, the padyatris—a sprinkling of 
Gandhians, some die-hard Ambedkarists, some belon- 
ging tc comfortable voluntary organisations even. All 
these are leading the padayatra, composing at any 
given time, between 150-200 people. Over half of the 
padayuris are women. Some are girls, educated upper- 
caste Hindu girls, who working in the voluntary 


organisations have been exposed to the poverty and 
deprivations among the Scheduled Castes; some are 
women— illiterate and deprived, with torn saris and 
callous feet and hands, but who feel and know that 
the pacayatra is for them and their kind... Walking 
througn cold and rain, through waist-high streams, 
and over rocky hills, the padayutris, singing and 
sometimes dancing, are hardly conscious that to an 
outside eye, they seem such brave fighters. 

This. correspondent walked with the padayutris for 
a little over a day. Exposed as I have been to the 
plight of the SCs in Andhra Pradesh, I must confess 
that I was overcome with shock at what I saw at 
Chittocr. The padayitra was the fourth one since 
September 1990. The first covered 61 villages in the 
four Mandals of Chittoor, Gudipala, Palasamudram 
and Gangadhra Nelluru; the second covered 63 villages 
in Penimur, Puthalapattu and Irala Mandals; the 
third covered 65 villages in Pakala, Rompicherla and 


The a-thor is a free lance journalist residing in Hyderabad. 
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Pulicherla Mandals; and this, the fourth, covered 
Kuppam, Ramakuppam and V. Kota Mandals. A 
rough estimate of the total villages covered would be 
some 300. 


+ 


AS the padayatris neared the village, they would 
gather into neat formations, break into song and 
slogan. Curious crowds would gather, and ‘village 
, urchins would run excitedly alongwith and behind 
the procession. As the procession neared the village 
square, somewhere between the main village and the 


_ Harljanwada, the procession would round off into a 


graceful circle, and the songs would sell, accompanied 
by the dhol. A small group would meanwhile make a 
tour of the barber-shops, dhobis, and temples. 
And it was here that the revelations 

Sometimes the local Scheduled Caste youth would 
accompany, sometimes they would not. In one village, 
Moduramdoddi of V. Kota Mandal, the tea-shop 
owner, Balija by caste, denied that separate tea- 
glasses were used. Yet we could see, by the boiler on 

“a ledge above, glass tumblers kept separately. At the 
two barber shops, both barbers admitted that the SCs 
. were not allowed. 
‘The big Reddis don’t allow...’ they said rather 
. apllogetically. 

‘Who were the big Reddis?’ 

‘Subba Reddi, Obul Reddi and Chinnammagari 
Reddi... if they give permission, we have no objection 
to servicing the SCs.’ 

One among us explained the Civil Rights Protection 
Act, its provisions, and that violations of its provisions 
meant punishment of the barbers, not the Reddis. He 
also explained that all human beings were equal, and 
that caste should not be a factor for public services. 
The play of emotions on the barbers’ faces was 
amusing. It was clear that the government and law in 
the villages was not the legal law of the state, but 
Subba Reddi, Obul Reddi and Chinnammagari Reddi. 
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In the tea-shop df Murugappa, Murugappa had 
beaten a hasty retreat. The pot of water- was still 
boiling, but all the glasses had disappeared, including 
the separate ones, and Murugappa was nowhere to be 
seen. A slightly intimidative group of about twenty 
gahered there and insisted that Murugappa had gone 
to the shanty twenty kilometers away. 

‘With the pot still boiling” 

"Yes. 

Murugappa’s wife was inside the house, chopping 
vegetables. When asked to come out, so that we could 
explain the PCR Act to her, she reacted violently: 
‘What right do you have to. tell us anything? Who do 


you think you are?’ And the intimidating group of ' 


about twenty had. grown-to about a hundred outside. 
All claimed that they were not from the village. 
‘We are from the nearby village.’ 


“No, they did not know anything about separate 


glasses. Ask Murugappa when he came back.’ 

There were a few who talked of the whole village 
getting cholera and typoid, if the SCs drank in common 
tea-glasses, but others shushed them. We beated a 


hasty retreat as the group swelled alongwith our - 


tempers, with the padayatris a fair distance away. 

As we joined the padayutris outside the village, the 
slogans were: ‘Maarindanavu be, ekkada maarindi be. 
Ekkada monrindt be, fu maarindi be. Maartndanadaniki 
siggetia ledu be.‘ [You—be (derogatory)—had said it 
had changed. Where has it changed, when has it 
changed? To say that it has changed, don’t i have 
any maned . 
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VILLAGE after village, it was the same story. No, the 
Scheduled Castes were not allowed to drink in the 
common glasses. No, they could not enter the temple. 
No, the barber could not shave them. No, the dhobi 
would not visit their homes to pick up their dirty 
linen though they paid like everyone else. They had to 
take their clothes to the river. No, in most x illages, the 
SCs could not walk with chappals in the main road. 
Sakuntalamma of Naidu caste owns a tea-stall at 
Talambedu Cross Roads in Chittoor Mandal. Acting 
on an earlier complaint, the District Collector himself 
had warmed her. Yet when the padayatris came to her 
shop, she insisted that she would maintain separate 


tea-glasses. Go ahead and do what you want. In ` 


Desireddipalli of Pakala Mandal there was an attack 
on the SCs two years ago when they tried to walk 


through the streets with chappals on. Even today they , 


cannot do so. 


In Raompicherla village, which, is also a Mandal , 
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headquarter, Surendra refuses to serve the SCs in the 


same tea-glasses. In Ramaniahgaripalli of Pakala 
Mandal, Sattar Saheb was alsó keeping separate tea- 
glasses. When asked by the padayatris to sign the 
routine declaration of not practising untouchability, , 
he refused, saying that he would have to consult the 
big Reddy of the village before signing an 

In Kamavaram Kothapeta of Pulicherla Mandal, 
Surendra Chetty not only kept separate tea glasses, 
but also gave mealg to the SCs on usual only 
if they sat on the floor outside the hotel and ate on 
leaves, which they themselves disposed off after 
eating, In the village and Mandal of Pulicherla, Sidda 
Reddy who runs a tea-shop-cum-hotel, already faces 
a PCR case filed a year ago by local activists. Sidda 
Reddy still maintains separate glasses, and insists 
that the local SCs themselves ask him for them. In 
Bandakindipalli of Rompicherla Mandal, Ismail Saab 
who also works in the Rompicherla Mandal office, 
maintains a tea-shop, where the SCs are given tea in 
separate tea-glasses. In the same village, Siddaramiah 
Gowd who also runs a tea-shop with the same practices, 
not only refused the declaration, but also threatened | 
to break any vehicle of the voluntary organisation 
which had participated in the padayatra: 

In Patooru of Irala Mandal, a comical’scene ensued. 
Purushottam Naidu runs a tea shop three 
kept in a comer are used by the SCs. They hold the 
glasses forward, Naidu pours the tea from above, the 
SCs wash the glasses after drinking and replace them. 
Thus Naidu does not even have to touch the polluted 
glasses. When asked to sign the dectaration, he refused. 
His son then took up the fight: ‘Who .are you to 
interfere—I am a NSUI member, and a medical student. 
You can do what you like.’ Tempers ran high, andthe 
disgusted padayatris broke all the three tumblers and 
left the place. No doubt, Naidu replaced the glasses 
with new ones. 

Everywhere the SCs complained that they were not 
allowed to vote freely, sometimes not at all. Everywhere 
land was owned by the Reddis or Kammas, with the 
SCs having marginal lands. Wages were far below the 
stipulated minimum. 

And this is 43 years after indeperidencen “Gudi liki 
proda? E devudu dharmamidi?’ (Can't we go into the 
temples? Which god had made, this law?)—was the 
cry from the heart of the padayatris. The BJP and the 
VHP are actively breaking down the mosques and 


. building new temples. It is a pity that the Hindu 


intelligentsia and people, who are largely backing this 
movement, do not have time to ponder for whom it is 


being done. 
QO 


MAINSTREAAS 


_ Three I-s of the Indian Ocean: 
A Management Approach 


AK BANERJEE - 


# ny discussion of regional security issues espec- 


{ally in the post-Cold War scenario has to focus - 


on the Indian Ocean as that continues to be relevant 
from our-point of view. The Indian Ocean region is 
one of th2 mobt troubled spots of the world. Going by 
the estimates of people like Ruth Leger Sivard (World 


` Military and Social Expenditure 1989) this becomes at 


once obvious: of the 14 identified battlefields of 1989, 
seven are Indian Ocean states. Thus while the Cold 
War in terms of ideology and military build-up may 
have ended in Europe and indeed in the overall East- 
West relations, it has yet to be translated into a reality 
in the context of the Indian Ocean states. 


There can be any number of explanations for this 


unfortunate state of affairs. At one level it can be 
argued that the process of nation building in these 
states is not yet complete unlike in Europe and North 
America. Issues like ideology and boundary demar- 
cation st Il haunt these states, most of which have 


only recently emerged from the domination by colonial _ 


powers and are trying to establish modern societies. 
At another level the involvement of the extra-regional 
powers provokes and prolongs the conflict situation. 
We have states like Kampuchea which have suffered 


- owing to the involvement of external powers in their 


affairs for over 20 years. Regional and extra-reglonal 
powers through their surrogate factions are still bleeding 


that courtry. Even today it is not the Kampucheans, 
, who are deciding how to govern themselyes. In 


Afghanis-an too there is a similar story; except that 
the Afghans have been subjected to this for roughly 
half the period of the Kampucheans so far, namely 10 


Westem strategic thinkers tend to regard domestic 
instability in the states of the Indian Ocean, especially 
in the oil producing ones, as a potential threat to their 
economig well-being. This is not surprising. Regional 
turmoil and the role of extra-regional players have 
also been regarded as additional potential threats. 


~ With the Indian Ocean region having more than 50 


The måFor is the Deputy Director of the Indian Institute 
for Defence Studies and Analyses, New Delhi. 


per cent of the proven global crude oil resources of . 
the world, this area started receiving special attention 
from the great powers in the post-World War period. 
The events of the eighties and the beginning of this 
new decade’ have further highlighted the importance 
of oil for the running of the world ecoromy. 

The concern over resource access and their possible 
denial has animated Western strategic thinking even 
before the Industrial Revolution. Britain, France, Spain 
and Holland, the principal maritime powers in the 
sixteenth-seventeenth centuries, were constantly amdous 
about the supply of naval stores, principally timber 
which was used for shipbuilding in those days. While 
the timber was necessary to build ships, the ships 
were essential for maintaining control of the sea. 
Napolean’s Continental System was based on a 
recognition of this vital link and by seeking to obstruct 
Britain’s trading links with Europe, aimed at crippling 
its commerce and consequently its ability to wage 
war. The British retaliation in turn affected French 
colonial trade. The perception of resource vulnerability 
shaped the strategic thinking of the major European 
powers towards the end of last century and in the 
early part of this century. This in turn influenced 
naval strategy. The British concern about maintaining 
naval supremacy in the face of active German, French 
and Russian naval programmes was largely due to a 
desire to safeguard its commerce in the event of a 
conflict. British dependence on imported foodstuffs, 
raw materials and its seaborne trade made it especially 
vulnerable. F 


+ 


PRIOR to 1911 the British naval fleet was coalfired. 
During the era of coalfired ships Britain with a near 
monopoly of hard, smokeless coal, which was the 
preferred maritime fuel, exercised extensive control 
over the foreign bunkering of all kinds of shipping. Its 
rivals including Germariy were greatly dependent on 
British coal supplies for their maritime strategy. 
Churchill’ decided to switch to oil on account of its 
perceived advantage as a fuel, that is, higher thermal 
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aiden ease of storage, trarisportation ‘and bel 
The British decision was’ followed by all’ the naval 
, powers. As a result oil was catapulted into’a resource 
‘Vital to national security. Britain’s giving up of its 
advantage of coal self-sufficiency with little dirett 
‘access to oil gave rise to fears of further'vulnerability 
on account of dependence on distant sources of oil 
‘supply. Eventually Britain was able to bring the bulk 
bf oil production in the Arabian peninsula and the 
Gulf under its control. Thus the secure “access to 
adequate oil supplies became a point of strategic 
vulnerability for all European naval ers arid asa 
result, this region rapidly became an object of intenke 
interest”. Britain’s major fval Germany, with a rpidly 
‘developing économy that was increasingly dependent 
on foreign sources of supply for critical raw materidls, 
also béyan to look eastward, fesultin in the proposal 
to establish a Berlin-Baghdad railway. The Germans 
"were also keén on obtaining oll coricessions in Ira, , 
‘While the denial of raw’ materials became a central 
component < of “strategy ‘during the ‘First World War 
and this a continued to influence war planners 
even d the Second World War, the two gréat 
„Wars of this’ ones and subsequent conflicts have all 
‘underlined the importaricé of oil as,a key Tesource 
deciding the fate of a conflict. Technological develop- 
ments: starting , with the’ First World War, which ‘saw 
‘transition to miobile warfare 'iricluding the ‘use’ of 
‘tanks, planes and’ intdrised transport, have endured 
for dil a céntral place'in such thinking. Ithas, however, 
‘been'‘made dit that! the’ deploynient c of nuclear wedpors 
-Kas rendered this argument ‘irrelevant, though it is 
conceded that the availability of adequate raw materials 
to wage conventional war still remains a concern. But 
even ih a -dituation of nuclear deterrence, secure 
‘access to oil ‘resdurces could ensure ‘a limitation of 
‘conflict'and reduce the danger of escalation. S 
ai As notet earlier, the issue of seċure accésé to oil 
‘(and other resources) retains a’ prominent plate’ in 
Western’ strategic agenda. The spectre of supply intet- 
‘ruption haunts ‘their thinking and ‘whether it is the 
‘Soviet invasion of Afghanistan or the Itdn-Iraq war, 
‘the Western ‘strategic approach terids to view ‘these 


actions ‘from’ the single’ perspective of a’ ‘likely 


interruption’ to’ these supplies. ‘As a’ result, action by’ 


the Westetn has tended to confirm the imprés- 
sion that they are in a posture of conftontation. 

The decline of East-West conflict and the end of the 
Cold War between the two ideological camps carry 
with them the connotation that the market principle is 
the ‘mare efficient and successful form’ of economic 
‘management. The commiand-and-control method of 
runhing’ an’ <poonomy sands: discredited. This’ has 


meant an almost unquestioned acceptence of the prin- 
ciple that individual initiative ard free enterprise © 
provides a more durable basis for economic well- 
being than a state run and administered system. In 
turn, the market economy by placing emphasis on a 
high degree of consumption relates profit maximisation 
to consumerism and an increase in the level of both is 
perceived as being generally conducive to a higher 
level of well-being and satisfaction. In this sense, 
therefore, it is possible to relate the end of the Cold 
War to a likely rise of consumption levels not just in 
the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe but elsewhere 
around the world wherever the ideological debate 
and the consequent divide is being settled’ in favour 
of the market principle. The restraint on consumption 
implicit in the situtation where the state exercises 
controls on production and distribution having been 
withdrawn, it is even conceivable that overall levels 
of consumption will rise faster throughout the world. 
A higher and rapidly increasing level of consumption 
worldwide will lead to an increased demand for raw 
materials ‘and resources necessary to sustain ‘this 
requirement. 

In an increasingly interdependent world, no single ` 
country either has all the resources that it requires for 
development or can successfully meet all its require- 
ments from a single source. But it is a well documented 
fact that the more advanced nations consume a greater 
share of the earth’s resources than their less deve 
counterparts. Consequently, their dependence on 
external sources of raw materials js higher. Increasing 


‘standards of consumption worldwide would lead toa 


further deepening of this interdependence and could 


result ina greater integration of the world’s economy. 


Equally, the rise in. the numbers of claimants to the 
existing resources, especially from areas and countries 


‘that hitherto either did not use these or even actually 


sold them to others, would pose what could. well be 
one of the major challenges of the next decade, that is, 
the challenge of resource supply and management. 
Most people taking a global view of the current 
state of the world are agreed that the rest of the world 
cannot conceivably replicate the Western standard of 
consumption given the current political will. However, 
it is also generally agreed that it is not beyond the 
present human capacity expressed in terms of 
technological abilities and managerial and organisational 
skills to bring this about; but the world will have to 
wait not only till the majority of its inhabitants 
become less selfish and greedy but also starts thinking 
in terms of the “one world” or the “global village” 
that we all inhabit. We are, therefore, forced to come 
to the condusion that in the currently conceivable 
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future, the affluent nations will do thelr utmost to 
standards of living and the 
inordinately high levels of consumption that+this 
implies. In other words, the demand for resources 
that they generate will not only decrease but would in 
fact keep rising. i ‘ 


+ 
THE. Iragi invasion of Kuwait, by triggering off the 


. Persian Gulf crisis, has once again highlighted the 
- issue of resources available in the states of the Indian 
` Ocean. The manner in which the events have unfolded ' 
- in this region since the beginning of August this year 
. has caused concern to the people of this region who 
are looking for ways to defuse the potentially explosive 


altuation and pull back from the brink of -war while 


. undoing thé aggression committed against Kuwait. 
| In the context of this discussion, one has to distin- 


guish between resource dependency, resource vulner- 
ability and tions of this vulnerability. Country 


A may be dependent but not vulnerable because of - 


the ties of Substitution. A high degree of 
dependence with limited’ poasibility of substitution 
could make country B vulnerable. But it is the perception 
of this vulnerability that makes country B think and 
act in a particular way. Especially in the present crisis 


' but also during the Iran-Iraq war, the developed .. 
©- countries have signalled to the less developed ones | 


that the are willing to use force if they perceive that 
some of the critical raw materials are being denied to 


them. The oil embargo in the wake'of the 1973 Yom 
Kippur war was a political decision taken. by the 
Organisation of Arab Petroleum Exporting Countries 
which rever got effectively implemented. But the 
shock waves it sent through all the major Western 


, capitals alerted them for the future and accelerated 


the process leading to the creation of a Rapid Develop- 
ment Force (or military capacity). : 

It requires some créedulousness to believe that the 
developing South or, in this case, the Arab oil producing 
states of the Indian Ocean, will deny the supply of 


- crude ofl to the indtistrialised countries, What else 


will they do with their oil if they do not sell it? And 
who are their major consumers?.The developing 
countries need the markets of the developed countries 
as much as, if not more than, the developed countries 


, need their critical resources. The developing countries 


need to generate the resources, including scientific 
and technological 


It is pertinent to recall here that the Iran-Iraq war 
has clearly demostrated that while individual oil 


advancements, for their own - 


Hormuz uninterrupted. 


facilities may be vulnerable to attack, oll production 
and supply infrastructure are resilient. This war, 
especially in its naval dimension, has also helped to 
explode the myth that oil supplies can be disrupted 
by a threat to the sea lanes, an argument that has been 
advanced to buttress the case for guarding these 
thoroughfares, Whether at the time of the 1973 crisis 
or the Iranian Revolution of 1978-79, there was no 
threat to the sea lanes. Neither was there any denial 
of supplies of crude oil due toinstability in the region. 
During the Iran-Iraq war no doubt ships passing 
through the Straits of Hormuz were subjected to 
attack and, according to various estimates, over 500 
ships /tankers were damaged. But the crude oil supplies 
from the Persian Gulf went through the Straits of - 


In the context of the Iran-Iraq war as also the 
present crisis in the Persian Gulf it is relevant to 
remember that most of the weapons used by these 


‚two states were supplied by the developed countries 


and: China.. Arms production is big business with 
lucrative profits. In the last four decades the developing 
countries have provided vast markets to the inter- 
national arms merchants mostly in the developed 
countries who have played on local fears and 
sensitivities. There is so far little or no evidence. to 
suggest that there will be a restraint in the supply of 
arms to the developing countries. If these supplies 
were reduced, this would automatically reduce conflicts 
in this region to low level affairs. Arms transfers may 
have been regarded as levers for exercising control 
over the recipient states. After the current Persian 


` Gulf crisis this approach would have to be drastically 


re-evaluated. 

The speed with which the developed countries 
have reacted to the Iraqi attack on Kuwait and the 
manner in which they have orchestrated their response 
has created a feeling that today the world is-or the 
edge of a war for resources, a war fraught with the 
most dangerous consequences. If war does break out, « 
one is not sure whether the resources of the i 
will be permanently denied to mankind. It is said that 
the available technology is not adequate to douse the 
fire of, say, a cluster of ollwells. The fire which 
recently destroyed the fet fuel dumps at Denver 
airport in the USA is an example of this limitation of 
technology. 

+ 


IT is not too early to draw some lessons from the 
crisis in the Persian Gulf. While every 


thinking person 
‘should condemn the Iraqi invasion of August 2, 1990, 
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gradual escalation of pressure through regional organ- 
isations such as the Arab League could have been a 
logical first step. The regional actors could have been 
entrusted to take on the task of Iraq and 
putting political pressure on it. It would not have 
beén a quick solution but in any case sugh a quick 
solution is evading us even now despite the massive 
mobilisation of land, sea and air forces. The Western 
reaction has the potential of creating sharp 


between the developed North and the developing 


South, and could get reflected in our dealings in an 
otherwise increasingly interdependent world. 

There is a distinct feeling that the credibility of the 
United Nations has been eroded and today the UN is 
accused of double-standards: while it has not bothered 
about the Arab-Israeli dispute for 20 years or has 
nelgected the Kampuchean issue for decades, how 
came it has suddenly become so sensitive on the 
question of Kuwait? There is even talk that the 
permanent members of the Security Council can get 
away with Hungary, Czechoslovakia,’ Afghanistan, 
Grenada and Panama but’ are showing extreme soli- 
citude and even indecent haste on the Kuwait crisis. 

All this could have been avoided if the regional 
actors had come to the fore. As we have seen previously, 
we have to accept that the Indian Ocean region will 
continue to be besieged with problems like this for 
many years to come. We have to accept the evolutionary 


process in these states as well as the region and not ’ 


seek to thwart it in an insensitive manner with 
possible dangerous consequences. Therefore, whether 
it is the overthrowing of an elected government In 
Maldives or the Iragi invasion of Kuwait, the problem 
has to be resolved by the regional actors. 

U ee vase bau ety then the three prindpal 
actors in this region could be Iran, India and Indanesia 
— the three I-s of the Indian Ocean — who could 
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form the core group to work out the modalities. All 
these three are prominent powers in their own way in 
their ive sub-regions and have demonstrated, 
by and large, that they are competent to tackle conflicts 
within their immediate vicinity. If required, this core 
group p can be enlarged at a later stage. However, the 
I-s can be effective only if the developed North 
ee aa 
with them. This requires an endorsement by the great 
powers that they will underwrite the Indian Ocean as 
a Zone of Peace in the years to come. At the same 
time the great will also agree not to do 
anything (indy arms transfers) which will under- 
mine this concept. Perhaps this is d too 
Poea da Will necessitate 
eg. caer nica ee estic and foreign polides. 
One feel though that it is worth our while 
on these lines and avoid getting into the 

messy situation in which we all find ourselves today. 


For their part, the three I can take the following 


initiatives: 
(i) Promote bllateralism in resolving dispu 


t) Creata an atmosphere conduc to pncfl resolution of al 
disputes. 


(1i) Breage that proper and inimibdlat shops ire taken to Getuas the 
potential areas of conflicts. 
dv) Ensure that there is no disruption of normal activity including 
the ses-lane traffic. 
(v) Ensure that the United Nations channelises the international 
effort In a manner that these objectives are implemented. . 
It is not beyond human ingenuity to manage 
sueceasfully the ae of resource supply and its 
utilisation woridwi e. With i Fa end of the Cold War 
and ideologica] confrontation the world appears to be 
on ita way f beconsing g ommon iket pls laœ with 
more or less similar The international order, 
TA apa allenge of better management. 
TE O E ee 
ment with the aid and cooperation of all major 
regional powers. Greater devolution of management 
ties worldwide must on the cardinal 
principle of such management, that is, lack of inter- 
erence, reposing trust, keeping faith and inspiring 
confidence among the new actors. - 
The beginning of the new era has certainly brought 
forth new challenges and every challenge is also an 
opportunity: While reminding ourselves of the limits 


- of technology we should capitalise on the potential af - 
. entering this 


of management bidding 
an era that has dominated mostly by 
and some bankers. The above proposal 
adopt an exclusivist approach and I et a to see 
India working with the two other influential members 
of this region, together forming the three I-s of the 
Indian Ocean. This idea is based on the principle of 
management in an increasingly democratic international 
environment. Q 
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taei ommunal riots in India have become a permanent 
Al feature. All dislike this phenomenon ‘yet every 


year the number of communal riots increases. It is one ` 


of the nost crucial political problems of modern India 
and we must solve it as early as possible. 


Communal riots, particularly Hindu-Muslim tots ` 


or more obviously the violence against Muslims, is 
part cf communalism that has entered our body 
politic Our Constitution guaranteed full freedom of 
conscience, expression, prayers and prea 

However, in practice the secular. traditions did not 


"get respect. Communal riots are ‘the expression of 


ee 


, We condemn seperatiam but 


communalism in the minds of the people. What is 
communalism? Communalism is a fascist ideology 
which preaches hatred against the people of other 
communities. Hence communalism is like separatism. 


condemn communaliam. ' 
In India, since the attainment of independence the 


poison of communalism has affected the minds of . 


more and more people. Here we must emphasise that 
commanalism is obviously different from reli 


‘However, the communal elements may adopt religion. 


a tool for fanning communal emotions. Thus some 
fated against K to the ety Conran) preached 
tred against Islam and M during the British 
a inate -independence period. These people have 
estab organisations, published weeklies, news- 
papers, books and RF pies to gate communal- 
ism. Thus the Arya Samaj, Hindu M Mahasabha, the 


Jana Sengh, the Bharatlya fae Party, the.Rashtriya ` 
the Vishwa Hindu Parishad, ` 
Soe Tapang Tal and Me IY) na:are thie ape aren 


Swayam Sewak 
Of indy communales minda, 

+ 
that the riots-which occurred during: the fifties were 


to the urban áreas. The loss of life was upto a 
people. In the sixtles as evident from the 


bap mip F (1981), Calcutta (1964), RTN (1964), 
' păson against Muslims and Islam. The Shah Bano 





do not as VENNY i 
‘Muslims thus, far. The adjoining villages 


` particular, inculcate hate 


f 


riots, the death toll has reached hundreds of people. 
The timé-period of curfew has increased. In the 
seventies Meerut (1974), Delhi (1976), Muzzaffarnagar 
(1976), Sultanpur (1977), Aligath (1979), Jamshedpur 


-(1979) witnessed the partisan role of the police, the 


para-military forces and even the militarymen. During 


. the Emergency the police force usually opened fire on 


Muslims without any ocation. : 


During the eighties the trend took a more dangerous 
route as the Muslims were not safe in their 


. during the curfew hours. At Nellie (Assam), in 1980, 


at Meerut in 1982 as well as in 1987, the PAC killed 


- hundreds of Muslims at Feroze building (1982) and at 
- Maliana (1987). Surprisingly, 41 arrested young Muslims 


of Hashimpura were killed by the PAC men at Gang 
Canal. At Nellie (1980) thousands of Muslims, induding 
children and women, were killed. In 1989, the Bhagalpur 
tragédy broke down all récords' of. ghastly killings of 


involved in comrhunal frenzy. The numberof kiled of of killed 
people increabed from hundred to 
_or upto one'thousand. A new trend also a a 


gion.” © Badaun (Meerut) and Jaipur (1990) when Muslim 
‘passengers become the target of the frenzy of fanatic 


Hindus. Further, at Bhiwandi (1984), several dozen 
Muslims were burnt alive at Ansari Bagh by fanatic 
Hindus. Again, Muslims were burnt alive at Maliana 


. (1987), Bhagalpur (1989) and Jaipur (1990) by fanatic 


Hindus. During countrywide riots after October 30, 
1990, when the VHP activists tried to demolish the 


' Babri Masjid, three were burnt alive in Shamli, 
' and one motor cyclist bumt alive at the Muzzaffarnagar- 
` Shamli road. 


, Several factors are responsible for the rapid spread 
of Hindu comimunalism and violence Muslims. 
First of all, the Constitution did establish a secular 


` polity; yet the government practices the Hindu ideology. 
E E eines EEA aes mows 


The- text-books generally, and history books in 
in the Hindu mind. 


The Hindu chauvinistic elements propagate these 


` feelings at large. Communalism had taken roots among 
‘the’ 


people who constitute the. administration, the 


judiciary, the police and the para-military forces. A 
score of newspapers and communal 


case. is a witness to it. Islam pteaches the values of 
eee 








E Jae, prayers fasts, no corruption, no 
idultery, no wine, no cheating, no idol-worship, no 

\ero-worship and these values are for’gdod social 
elations. Hence many people embrace Islam for 


ocial equality. “Meenakshipuram’” is a case in point.. 


“he progress of Muslims is limited and negligible 
compared to high caste Hindus, yet the communal 
indus become jealous of it. These people rouse 
yassion in the cities in particular where Muslims are 
uite sound, as the economic yardsticks. Thus 
\ligarh, Ahmedabad, 
Moradabad are the special targets of communal fanatics. 
‘Here it is necessary to underline that during the 
‘ommunal riots, ninety per cent casualities, loss of 
, arrests and injuries are suffered by Muslims. 
*urther, the role of the judidlary has becamé that of a 
tor. Thousands of have been killed 
uring the riots yet the ers, the arsonists and the 
itabbers are always let out scot free. Generally it is 
Muslims who, are, used to arrests from houses and 
Gisela dice 
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First, the text-books eae and Bisse books in 
particular, must be re-written keeping secularism in 
mind. Humanism as a philosophy must be propagated, 
the mass media must be impartial and present all 
points of view. The Muslims must be provided at 


least 30 per cent jobs in government, semi-government 


sectors including the military, the police, the 
administration and the judiciary. 

_ To defuse the propaganda against Muslims and 
Islam, Muslims, must write booklets and books in 
Hindi, English and other regional languages and 
distribute them among the people in huge numbers. 
The Muslim social scientists must provide empirical 
data to answer the allegations of fanatic Hindus. . 


- India is our country, we must make it more beautiful, - 


more loving, more affectionate ` so that the peoples of 
world may come and see thé beauty of India and 
Indians. Hence we must alienate the communal ele- 
ments, ban them through laws and put them behind 
the bars. Otherwise, India shall never be regarded as 


a peace-loving society by generations of people who 


suffer during the nots as well as persons living all 


around the world tony: 
a 
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; n top of my list are the Memoirs of Andrei Sakharov. 
oo 
drama and heroism. Apart from- Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn, Sakharov is the moet relentless critic of the 
Soviet state as it was before perestroika and glasnost lifted 
the iror curtain in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. 
The life. work (both as the father of the Soviet hydrogen 
bomb end‘a non-violent human rights champion) and 
éxample of Sakharov have a Gandhian ring. His suffering 
was prclonged and does no credit to his tormentors. His 
was non-violent and befoze it the Soviet establishment 
had to.wield. The purely scientific and technical chapters 
can be skipped. . 
_. ‘Next on my Hst is V.S. Natpaul’s India A Million 
Mutinies Now. In this book Naipaul has abandoned his 
acidic tone and clawing which marred his two earlier books 
‘ on India. Because the 'book is serious, reflective and 
sympathetic to the Indian secular-cum-democratic experiment 
AE De Def atte YC LEY celts Enh prem) ve ad 
moving 200k, mature and balanced. 
Brothers Against The Raj by. Leonard: A. Gordon ka 
„rather prolix biography of the Bose brothers. It is the.most 
_compreFensive and detailed study of the two. It gives 





Bhargava Advani and BBC 
(Continued fiom page 5) “ 


The Communists, with all. their faults, live up to their 
principles, although in 1979 they had been persuaded by 
Madhu Limaye to.bend them to promienny heran pings 
cause. 

_ Finally, the Indians’ fascinatior- for recognition sn 
| praise by forelgnery-has become endemic. It is an offshoot 
of our national disease of inferiority complex vis-a-vis 
Europeans, and the elites, including those who set'the style 
for media opinion, are visibly afflicted by it, One can 
understand appreciation of the BBC as a professional broadcast 
medium, even as the-standard for pronouncing proper 
nouns, but not as a sagacious Judge of men and matters. It 
is fallible. 

Against this background, why should sane Indiana, even 
if they be in the BJP, be agitated if the outcome of a poll 
‘ conducted by its Radio 4 in Britain is set aside? Why should 
- Khurana and his friends lose their sleep over it? In my | 


se aad ae esac ig than the doctored outcome ” 


January 5, 1991 z i 
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death of Subhash Chandra Bose on August, 17, 1945; The 
author spent a quarter of a century researching and the 
result is a readable and at times gripping work. | found the, 
concluding chapter somewhat disappointing although I can 
go along with the summing up that “they should be 
remembered for the zest and devotion they gave, tq fheir 
anty ae layre el ee ein defny sel pigs 
destiny”. `- 

The Grand Failure: "The Birth and Déath of Cominuhisin tn, 
the Twentieth Century by Zbigniew Brzezinski describes 
what the author calls the “terminal crisis of communism”. 
The book covers events upto late 1989 and in some aspects 


‘has already been overtaken by the dramatic 


developments 
in Eastern Europe and Germany as well as the USSR. 


Beate ae ves ee 
The Indian Left (whatever. that.means today) might consider 


_ shedding their outdated doctrinaire ideological Precis? 


and read this well documented book. . 
Lastly’ a Bitte noticed and virdeual work by he aidie 
Foreign Minister of the Philippines, Raul S. Manglapus, 


` published jointly by Har-Anand Publications and Vikas. 


Will of the People sets out to tell us that democracy is not a 
Western invention or an exclusive Western value. Its roots 
Me outside Europe. He spent many months: in India and 
other parts of the world researching. E 
and verve. It's a book worth reading. © __ 


of the BBC poll are the numerous contributions to the 
correspondence colums of many Pakistani newspapers by 
nor-descript readers placing on record V.P. Singh's moral 
coutage in preventing the destruction of the mosque at 
Ayodhya. No Indian after Gandhiji has won such appreciation 
from ordinary Pakistanis. 

Contrast this with the high praise for Margaret Thatcher 
from the deputy spokesman of the largest party in the Lok 


' Sabha—and an articulate ex-editor to boot—for not having 


contested the Conservative party leadership election to the 

bitter end as she had first vowed to when Michael Heseltine 

upset her calculation of an outright win in the first round. 

a T Peano is ca John 
, entered the fray with the 

ultimately. And V.P. T ier 


her “magnanimous” gesture when there was no challenge 


_ at all to his leadership at the party meeting. That a BJP 


weekly and the so-called socialist ‘supporters of Chandra 
Shekhar should echo such criticism speaks of the poverty of 
philosophy which makes the BBC episode a focus of 
E RE PE a. 
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Miloon, Enakshi, Madan: Ayodhya 
7 (Continued from page), e? ' 


Ne, however, did not come across any such group. 


1. ¢ 


DUR general observation was that the police and the - 


idministration were showing remarkable restraint. 
(hey were kee’ to ensure that the everits of October 
30 and November 2 were not repeated. Therefore, in 
pite of occasional provocations by some of the 
worshippers who ‘were appealing to the “Hindu 
sentiments” of the police, they did not react., 

-When ‘the very first batch of volunteers allegedly 
relonging to the Shiv Sena, came without any 
dentification badges, the police did not use any force’ 
against them but skilfully escorted them away from 
the “arrest area”. This group consisted mostly of 
young men who were carrying lopped off branches 
and were shouting slogans. Even they were allowed 
to proceed to the, Mandir-Masjid complex, where they 
were “disarmed” and allowed darshan. The newspaper 
photographs.of this incident somehow -give the 
impression. that undue force was used by’ the, police; 
but this was not really true..Our.experience was that’ 
the-police, as far as the kar.sena was concerned, were 
remarkably restrained: It is necessary that the print 
media act with.a sense ‘of responsibility: Even the 
VHP ‘including Swami Onkaranand, were 
happy. and ‘satisfied with the police. bandobast and 


` The VHP branisers-leo sald that had the police. ` 


behaved a3 well on Octobet 30 and November 2, no 
untoward incident would have taken place. The police 
authorities on their part felt that, if those demanding 
Ram Janmablioomi had shown restraint and behaved 
“properly”, no untoward incident would’ have taken 
place on those.days. © ' >= ` a, i 
`The police force 

d area were all Hindus. We were told that 
before daily deployment, the police personnel, espéc- 
ially those in the main complex, were given a briefing 
to.the effect that while in uniform, their religious 
sentiments should not be allowed to come‘in the way 


of' their duty. This included briefings to’ ignore. 


provocative taunts, which the police are subjected to 


oe CORRIGENDUM eh 
“In G8. Bhargave's commentary "Who, Triggered: Hyderabad Flota?” in 
Mainstream (December 22, 1990) the second sentence of third para in the 
"second column on page 3 should read as follows: = ` : 
- “Pictures in the newepapare showing an infant kiled`in the rote had let 
. both Hindu and Muslim fends to embark on a chikd-idfiing spres in the 
-` The error is regretted. i 
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. No one on 


, arrest ‘that 
' and belief in ‘the relevance of this activity towards the 


> deployed / stationed in the Mandir- » 


urgent 
_ the VHP, the BMAC, the political 


` continuously. In fact when we visited the Mandir- 


Masjid in the moming of December 7, a group of 
women who had courted arrest on December 6'and 


. had been subsequently released came- for darshan. 


They came in singing songs and shouting slogans. 
They then decided to squat in the Mandir-Mastid 
complex and continued to shout and sing. They 
taunted the police urging them to join the struggle 
and accused them of being an impotent lot. i 
The con ts on duty are constantly ‘changed. ' 
1 duty on December 6 was present on 
October 30 or November 2. Some of the policemen on 
duty were quite upset with the whole Ram Janma- 
bhoomi, affair and were convinced that this issue was , 
being kept alive to gain political power even at the 
cost of peace and communal harmony. We could not 


_ but help agree with this view. This was reinforced 


when some of the organisers who belonged to the 


"VHP told us that the kar seva would go on till the 


national elections were announced. - 


Among the kar seoaks and those ‘who’ came for 


darshan was a strong recognition and pride in their ' 


‘Hindu identity and that seemed to override all other . 


considerations. It wab: evident from watching the 
successive 
wasa very strong element of faith 


final goal of construction of the temple. It manifested 
itself in this belligerent march asserting their Hindu 


` existence.. ' ' 


-+ a Beas: » 


WE came away with the feeling that unless measures’ 


_ “are taken to reduce the tension prevailing in the city 


of Ayodhya, riots such as the one we witnessed are 
bound to retur. Because the whole issue has become 
synonymous with Hinduism and its identity, any 
incident in Ayodhya is likely to, as some of the rioters 


, also, told us, cause repercussions elsewhere. The recent 


and ongoing communal flare-up in places such as 
Meerut, Agra, Aligarh and Ahmedabad has-only 
. Asan measure, efforts at negotiations between 
es and the 
government must be redoubled to'reduce the tension 
in and around Ayodhya. Having watched and talked 
to the kar seoaks and having witnedsed the charged 
atmosphere in and around Ayodhya, we also feel that 
a solution to the problem is still far off because the 


_ _ religious groups and their followers do not seem 


much interested in arriving at any-solution based on 
logic.or historical facts or any court decision. Hence 
the need for more serious efforts at higher levels 
beyond what has been attempted so far. D 
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ume, E A6 Ret-¢onsider the theory of Marx to be a 
AN coxipleté immutable whole. We think, on the | 
contrary, that this theory has only laid the corner- 
stone of the sciencé, a Sclande Which socialists must 
develop ìn all directions; if they do not want to let 


-themselves be overtaken by life, We think that for the 


Russian socialists an independent elaboration of theory is 
particulariy ” wrote Lenin=It should, therefore, 
not be surprising if Lenin, while developing “the 


theory óf Marx”, deviated from it in its application, as 
a practice! politician. Lenin also visualised, it would 


appear, ting of Marxian from time to time 
when he said that “it is not a complete immutable 
whole”. ; 


It is thus also possible to argue that what Gorbachev 


is trying to do now through glasnost and perestroika 
is merely to, further develop the science whose-corner- 
stone was laid by Marx and which is known as 
Mandsm-Leninism after it was developed by Lenin. 
The only difference is that ‘he has radically revolu- 
tionised 1: so that Russians “do not let themselves’be 
overtaker, by life” in the context of the recent unprece- 


dented technological revolution and the, threat of 


nuclear wat, neither of which could have been foreseen 
by either Marx or Lenin. The concepts of “democratic 
centralism”, “dictatorship of the proletariat” and even 
the daim fo.monopoly of power by the Communist 
Party whcch.were some of the essential features of 
Marxism-Leninism have beer given up by him. , 

In a resolution adopted at,the Twentyeighth CPSU 
Congress on July 10, 1990 the Communist Party, at 
the instance of Gorbachev, declared that in the new~ 


conditions of a multiparty system it was prepared for ` 


open competition and cooperation with other parties. 
Abandoning the authoritarian’ thinking the party 
affirmed that itrtvould creatively ‘develop’ the heritage 


_ of Marx, Engels and Leninin the light of the historical 


experierice/of the twentieth century, the party's own. 
past fecord and the’ achievements of world’ social 
thought. Gorbachev has summed up-his neo-communist 
philosophy in the international field in the following 







The author, a retired senior government servant, was the 
` Advisor (State Plans), Planning Commission, Government 
of India. i ore te Wad 
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` _ We have abandoned the claim to have a monopoly on the 

"7 trath; we no longer think we are always right. We have now 

decided firmly and irrevocably to base our policy on the 

of choice arid to develop our culture through 

_ dialogue and acceptance of all that is acceptable In our 
conditions. ; : 


No ‘wonder, therefore, that ever since Gorbachev 


" expounded this new interpretation of Marxist-Leninist 


philosophy abandoning the claim to monopoly of 
power by the Communists and advocating peaceful 
coexistence of the two economic systema, that is; the 
capitalist and the socialist systems, and. the. two 
superpowers, -that is, the USSR and the USA, there 
has been a good deal of:unease in the global communist 
camp.as the survival of clasaical communism depends 
on its daim to monopoly of power in socialist countries 
and continued international conflict and tension, as 
classes; betweert 
the .economi ; and between the two super- 
powers. A climate of detente is fatal for the survival 
of classical global;communism. © 0 7o 


c 
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THE ritualistic rhetorical campaign against the USA 
which used to keep the Communist leaders occupied ` 
‘most of the time in the past at the International level 
has already subsided as the USSR is no more interested 
in it. The veteran Communists are naturally profoundly 
‘shocked by the, growing friendship between the USA 
and the USSR. What disturbs them ‘even more is the 
discovery that Gorbachev,no longer thinks it to be the 
missin of the USSR to spread op support- socialist 
movements around the world or to pick up quarrel 
with the USA in order to save socialism in other 
countries or to champion the cause of the Third 
World. There is no evidence that Gorbachev made 
any ‘attempt whatsoever to save Daniel Ortega -or 
socialism -in Nicaragua and there is ‘no likelihood’ of 
his trying tó save the socialist systerty in any country 
jike Cuba in future, should the need’ever arise: - - 
-In fac;It is doubtful if Gorbachev iskeen to save’ 
the socialist system in the USSR itself after unleashing 
the forces of glasnosi arid ‘perestrdika’ which) ‘have 
‘already swept away the Coimnishist regimes'in repped 
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time in Eastern. Europe. His latest economic reform — 
plan which is likely to throw millions of people out of 
work, and trigger inflation so far unknown in the 
Soviet Union can hardly bè regarded as an attempt to 
save Leninist which Milovan ' the 
noted Yugoslav dissident, calls “utopian”. He has 
finally opted for a market economy and the transition 
from the centralised economy is not proving to be an 
easy task. Milovan Djilas has called Gorbachev “a 
brilliant pragmatist but one who is completely wrong 
and confused in his economic policies”. The future 
alone will show if and how wrong he was. ~ 
Gorbachev has ‘also taken some major’ political 
‘decisions which may have far-reaching consequences 
for the world. The union of two Germanies with diff-. 
erent political, social and economic systems is a signi- 
ficant event. A united Germany is bound to emerge as 
a formidable political and economic power in. Europe 
with an unpredictable future. Gorbachev finally succum- 
bed to pressure and allowed the united Germany to 


remain in the NATO, for which he had a price (a total . 


aid of 18 billion dollars); but by this the balance of 
power in Europe‘has been seriously ig erase 
Gorbachev is wooing the USA so hard that some 
Communists, in desperation, call him a CIA agent. 
Ironically, the unthinkable has happened: the CIA,. 
the KGB and the Soviet economists have had exchange 

of views. $ i i . o 
As the CPM ‘has alleged, Gorbachev has set in 
motion processes through glasnost and perestroika which 
have done culable damage to the credibility of 
the classical world communist movement. In fact they 
may hasten the end of communism as known to the 
world, instead of its emergence as humane and 
democratic socialism as foridly hoped by some 
Communists in India. Castro has seen through it and 
that is why he will have nothing to do with either 
t or perestroika. He has declared in an apparent. 


act of bravado: ‘Socialism or Death!’ Orthodox:soclalism, - 


it seems, is not compatible with glasnost. So Castro 
will not permit any glasnost or perestroika in Cuba. For 
how long?—one wonders: 


+ 


THE truth is that no one'can really predict if the 

catadysmic changes which have taken place’ in 
practically all the East European countries including 
the USSR will eventually, prove to be in the interest of |’ 
these countries. Thè switch-over.to the’ market economy ` 
is being done in such updue haste that there is 
economic.mess and confusion in these countries, at 
least for the present. The political problems within the 
USSR are multiplying and jt seems to be on the verge . 
of disintegration. The question to be pondered is why 


Gorbachev has been in such a hurry to virtually 
dismantle the socialist system which had made the 
USSR one of the two superpowers. It is difficult to 
visualise his compulsions but the trend set in motion 
by him seems irreversible. 


f In all fairness, one must concede that the socialist 
pA opiy e aa ee 


poor countries like India, even though the'socialist 
system of govemment has been thoroughly discredited 
in Eastern Europe. But then one cannot be divorced 
from the other. The socialist philosophy is a poor 
consolation for the people if it cannot be translated 


-into practice. Why did the masses rise in fierce revolt 
against the socialist regimes which till the. other day > 


were hailed! as champions of humanism and social 


justice? Why did people destroy the system which - 
promised equality and freedom from exploitaiton, - 
` with such bitterness and vindictiveness? There can be 


only one explanation and that is that the system was 


` oppressive and undemocratic, forced on the people., 


against their will. And that perhaps the urge 
democracy and glasnost is finally stronger than the 
urge for equality and social justice. ` a, ie 
No one can, of course, deny the positive achievements 
of socialism in the USSR and Eastern Europe; but 


certain questions have to be answered if the communist/ , 


socialist system has to regain its credibility as a 
humane and democratic order. If' the Communists 
can denounce other countries for violation of human 
rights, they have to find adequate defence for the 
violation of human rights and denial of freedom in 
the Soviet Union till Gorbachev came on the scene. If 


‘in the name of “democratic centralism” and “di¢- 


tatorship of the proletariat”—both Mandan doctrines— 


wy 


dictatorial regimes like that of Stalin and Ceausescu ` 


could come to power, it is inconcetvable that faith in 
the communist system of ent can be sustained. 
If Stalin could liquidate 20 million of his own people 
without the world knowing about it or protesting 
against it, it would require an effort to prove that he 
was more humane ‘than Hitler. If'in Katyn 15,000 
Polish soldiers could be shot dead by the Soviet secret 
police in 1940 and daimed all these years to have 


been killed by the Nazis, it does not show that the , 
‘ communist system is. any more honest than the capitalist 
‘system. If Stalin could annex the three Balti¢ states 


under an apreement with the Nazis, how isit le 
to claim that the USSR has been less expansionist than 
any other country? If Soviet troops could stay in 
Af 

no more ethical than the American presence in Vietnam. 


+ í 
WHAT then is the justification for the “holler-than- 
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for qver 10 years on a trivial excuse; it is ~ 


NN 


thou” posture of the Communists all these years until ` 


Gorbachev burst on the scene? 

Today everyone who is a ‘realist knows ‘that the 
days of the old-fashioned dogmatic view that the 
“communist system of government is the ideal system” 
are over. Communism is in fact in thorough disrepute, 
but the Communists in some countries refuse to see 
the writing on the wall. In particular, the old ‘and 
tired leederships of the Communist Parties of India 
are out-of-date in their thinking but refuse to recognise 


what Tennyson said long ago: “The old order changeth 
yielding place to new.” Panai 
Change is the law of nature, yet it is change which 
most .oki people find irksome, particularly if the 
changes are as breath-taking as the recent ones in the 





P.S. Jha: Supreme Challenge ie 
(Continued from page 3). >, . 
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THE polerisation of opinion that has now set in, is not free 
from risk either, but it does hold out the hope of creating a 
surrounded the withdrawal of support to the National 
Front by -he BJP has obscured the most important develop- 
ment to have taken place in recent years. This is the 
cogether of the Janata Dal and the Left parties. 

The Left and the National Front have already agreed to 
set up a Coordinating Committee in Parliament, and to 
coordinate their programmes for going to the people. What 
is moze important, the leaders of the Left, like Jyoti Basu, 
Singh. The closing of ranks is not a product of political 
uncomfortably aware that x the ideology with 
which they went to the people for the last half a century, is 
now discredited throughout the wodd. They therefore 
found themselves in a rut, unable to expand their social 

V.P. Singh’s job reservation scheme has shown them an 
alternative way of mobilising the have-nots in Indian society. 
announced they have gradually come to the conclusion that 
although the scheme is framed in terms of castes it has 


actually divided society broadly on the basis of class (poor 
rural Brakmins and Kayasthas and rich Yadaves notwith- 


As the Janata Dal and the Left come together, the Right 
in Indian politics will au get more sharply 


tomatically 
defined. Essentially it will consist of the upper castes, the 
upwardly mobile backward castes, and the urban dwellers. 
Today this constituency is being wooed assiduously by the 
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thére seems to be a conspiracy of silence. ‘As usual 
they seem to be ambivalent and-are between 
Gorbachev and Castro. It tequires a Iot of courdge to 
admit that the ‘God’ that communism /soclalism pro- 
mised to be'for the salvation of mankind has failed 
and the world needs an altemative which js not yet in 
sight, and it cannot be unless’ it is ‘some’ kind “of: 
A a 
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BJP, but the Copien tog a Boen be to the same, 
quadrant of politics by V.P. Singh’s aggressive campaigning. 
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ONLY ‘an ‘election, ‘possibly’ more than: one; will decide 
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has þeen welcomed in the south and; given :V.P.Singh a 
status there that no Indian leader hag enjoyed after Indira 
Gandhi, A similar nationwide of the upper class 
interests is almost inevitable. This class is already being knit 
emergence of a party or coalition representing. the haye- 
ciass conflict. But the fears on this score are rated. 
Given the diversity of the Indian electotate, dny party that 
hopes to power must accommodate a large'number 
of not wholly compatible interest groups. Compromises 
will therefore remain essential. The need for it is all the 
greater because under the simple majority voting system, 
stands and minimise their differences.with their rivals!) -` , 

That is the future towards which India is moving. But.to: 
get there. the electorate must first defeat the. attempt to. 
create an authoritarian Hindu state. That is the supreme, 
threat and the supreme challenge before us today.. ~,- Qo 
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within it, the two major ones dominate 
the scene: the JKLF with its emphasis 
on the independence of the State; and 
the Jamaat-e-Islami with the Hizbuls 
providing the ginger element, which 
stand largely for accession and merger 
into Pakistan. Since Pakistan has been 
providing both the arms and training, 
it was clear that at the moment secess- 
ionism could be equated with accession 
to Pakistan. For months now this bitter 
struggle has been going on, with a 
huge quantity of sophisticated arms 
finding its way into the Valley. As 
things stand today, it is estimated that 
roughly 30 per cent of these weapons 
are in the possession of the motivated 
militants, while the rest is mostly held 
by various anti-social elements who 
have found it convenient to parade 
themselves as political militants. The 






































é he Prime Minister told Parliament 
+ E on January 7 that the government 
would soon put into effect an action 
plan to restore normalcy in Kashmir. 
From his intervention it is clear that 
the realisation has dawned upon him 
and his government that the deploy- 
ment of tre armed forces—both para- 
military and regular—can hardly bring 
back normalcy in the trouble-tossed 
Valley. While there is bound to be an 
inevitable amount of high-handedness 
when the armed forces of the state 
have to d2al with insurgency—in which 
the innocent civilian falls a victim in 
many cases—it is urgent that the lull 
provided by inclement weather, with 
the Valley and the mountain passes 
covered by the heavy winter snows, 
should be immediately utilised for 


regrouping the political forces so that end ‘Centriem’ In Indla 


.these could activate themselves for a Yogesh Puri depredations by these gangs of anti- 
well-thought-out offensive by the time 18 pater pe social elements are fast alienating them 
the sunny summer days return. a Moscow Vignettne from the general public in the Valley 
The Prime Minister disclosed that Revi M. Bakaya which tolerated them so long. Now 
he could discern “some positive trends” | 27 BOOK REVIEW: Cut Above the the signs of revulsion at the activities 
in the situation. No doubt the police Rest of these anti-social elements are dis- 
action had foiled the plan of insurgency, 8K Pande cernible. 
but this by itself does not amount to | ™ eases irae Remembering In the camp of the motivated 


setting a new direction to develop- 
ments. Last year about this time began 
the magsive offensive of the militants 
in whicn the secessionists took the 
leadership. Although this leadership 
of the -nilitants has various trends 


militants too, the spirits today are not 
as high as were a year ago. This is 
because most of them had expected 
that after they had brought about 
sufficient paralysis of the administrative . 
machinery, the Pakistan Army would 
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launch its offensive. By normal calculations, ıt was natural for 
the militant secesslonists to expect that the Pakistan Government 
would step ın once they themselves by thelr continued guerrilla 
actions had softened the ground for a full-scale offensive It was 
understandable for such expectations to go up when after the 
general elechon, Nawaz Sharif formed the government In 
Pakistan especially In view of the fact that he was known for 
long as more blatantly assertive in his identflcation with the 
cause of the Kashmin secesstonists in fact, Kashmir was 
virtually made one of the key issues for electoneering. 

After the Pakistan election, the scene changed rather 
abruptly. For one thing, there came the sudden statement by the 
Amencan Ambassador in Islamabad, Oakley, that the US 
Admunistrabon no longer supported the demand for plebiscite In 
Kashmir as the matter closed with the signing of the Simla 
Agreement in 1972 (Interestingly, it took 18 long years for the 
US to discover such truth in the Simla Agreement ) Then came 
another bombshell, when the American envoy expressed his 
disapproval of Pakistan authorltles supporting secessionists in 
Kashmir, which the USA has now realised—better late than 
never—that this was interference into the internal affalrs of a 
sovereign neighbour 

Nawaz Sharif, preoccupied with the task of stabilising and 
consolidating his regime, could not possibly be expected to go In 


for mulitary adventurism over Kashmir, particularly when he 1s 
made aware of the disapproving stand of Pakistan’s patron, the 
US Administration 

In this context It was but natural for demoralisation to have 
spread among the militants There are good reasons to believe 
that the mulltants conveyed to the Palastan! authorities their 
bitter frustration on having been let down Inevitably, thls could 
as well be the moment for serious rethinking on the part of the 


‘militants, at least some of their more serious leaders 


This 16 not a situaton where the Indlan leadership can afford 
to gloat over the fiasco of the militants’ plan Rather this 
demands careful handling calling up the qualities of a sagaclous 
leadership Not only the government but the responsible 
leadership of all the major parties will have to move together to 
handle this sensitive issue at a very cruclal moment. Not a 


question of just dangling the olive branch, but carefully nursing” 


back into purposeful politics those among the militants who may 
now be engaged In severe self-introspection It is only then the 
political process can take off in the Valley, and the road to 
normalcy will be deared An arduous uphill journey ahead, by 
all calculations 

Indeed a formidable challenge for Chandra Shekhar’s 
political leadership 
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Swamy on IMF Loan, Privatisation 


The following are relevant excerpts froin the profile of Dr Subramaniam Swany that appeared recently in The Financial Times of 
London under the caption “Liberaltsin with drive in New Delhi” Written by David Housego it quotes Dr Swamy, our present Umon 
Munister for Commerce and Law, on various ssues itcluding those related to ecceptance of IMF conditionalities that are at panance with 
India’s nabonal interests. This publication was the subject of heated controversy in the Lok Sabha on January 8. Regardless of whatever 
Dr Swamy might have told Prime Minister Chandra Shekhar by way of explanation, he has till date neither openly refuted the write- 
up nor publicly pulled up the paper for having misquoted hum. Hence the readers are free to draw ther own inference fiom the 


publication. 


epee 


nght away” 


—Editor 


But Dr Subramaniam Swamy, 51, Commerce and Law Minister in the new Indian administration of Prime Minister Chandra Shekhar, sees 


himself as no ordinary minister 


A former economics Professor at Harvard, he has long nurtured a reputation as a self-publicist with a taste for controversial and 
unpredictable pronouncements In an administrat:on that initially flagged itself as socialist, Dr Swamy is the leading exponent of liberalism 
and free market economics. He says that last week's measures increasing raising import surcharges on a wide range of industrial products run 
counter lo Indla’s commitments to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade to reduce tariffs. 

He adds “Once we have managed the IMF loan negotiatlons we will get that (approach) reversed.” India is currently seeking a stand-by 
credit from the IMF. Dr Swamy believes that the government should look to loans rather than import curbs to bridge India’s balance of 


payments crisis 


Dr Swamy clalms that Mr Shekhar’s government will be far more liberal than outsiders currently credit “If I can persuade Rajiv Gandhi 
and Chandra Shekhar to come together—and I would daim the lion’s share of the credit for this—I have sufficient self-confidence to make the 


Prime Minister accommodate this concept” of liberalism. 


There are already signs that Mr Chandra Shekhar, who condemned the last government's tentalive moves towards a more liberal industnal 


policy as bowing to the IMF and World Bank, 1s revising his ideas 


Faced with the immensity of the balance of payments and fiscal crises the country faces, he told industrialists the other day “If a house is on 
fire, we are not going to waste time finding out what type of bucket we should use ” 
His government intends to bring forward proposals for limited privatisation that would allow public sector companies to rajsa equity 


capital on the stock market—thus diluting state ownership. 


More controversially, It is considering proposals to ralse exchange earnings by allowing Indians to repatuate “black money” (illegally held 


foreign exchange) with no questions asked. 


But Dr Swamy concedes It will be more difficult to loosen restrictions on farelgn investment because of Mr Chandra Shekhar’s deeply 
lodged suspiclon of multinationals One way he hopes to get round this Is through a newly launched scheme to locate a free trade area on 


India’s coasUine. 


A China speciailst himself, Dr Swamy has in mind the Hong Kong model which brought China great benefits while limiting foreign 


Influence on the malnland Q 
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E Rebuilding Common Destiny 
MADANJEETSINGH ` 


ever since India was partitioned has the misery 
Ni of our people and communal strife depressed 
me as during a recent visit to this country. 

Despite all the progress made over the years in the 
agricultural and industrial sectors, the population 
explosion has multiplied mass poverty. The very 
thought of India adding as large a population aruially 
as that of Austrialia’s is horrifying. It has impoverished 
our people, increased unemployment, polluted the 
environment, destroyed forests resulting in devastating 
floods and increased illiteracy. Now the pressure of 
populatian is undermining even the moral, 
ethical and egalitarian ideals on which our founding 
fathers built a secular India. i 

“Secularism is the cause of all our troubles,” stated 
an upper-caste Hindu as he condemnéd Jawaharlal 
Nehru for having conceived the policy of “pampering 


the minorities.” Minorities, according to him, were: 


not only the Muslims, Sikhs and Christians, but also 
the Scheduled Castes who, he said, were being 
“pampered” by “undemocratic” measures such as 
reservations. Hindu fundamentalists like him are 
‘misleadirg illiterate masses by political gimmicks like 
the campaign to build the Ram temple over a mosque 
at Ayodhya and, like the Sikh terrorists in the Punjab, 
are busy misguiding and arousing the religious passions 
of even educated young people. Instead of raising 
their voices against the devastating consequences of 
the population explosion, youngsters are burning 
themselvzs to death against the very ideals for which 
we, in our own time, had o d street 
demonstrations for the uplift of the under-privileged 
and communal harmony. 

The increasing gap between the rich and the poor 
and the Eloody communal strife has already created a 
, civil war situation in several parts of the country. The 
The autaor, a former Indian Ambassador, is the distinguished 
authét.of the UNESCO volumes, India, Painting from 
Ajanta Caves and Himalayan Art. Recently has been 
published his magnificent volume of illustrations, This 
My People, with a handwritten preface left behind by 
Jawaharlal Nehru. This contribution was sent by him from 
Paris t) The Times of India, which published it on 
Januarr 7, 1991. 














discontent has been further inflamed by the communi- 
cation revolution as television has shattered the shackles 


‘of caste inhibitions which kept the poor and the 


under-privileged “in their place”. The comfortable 
lullaby of self-deception that “somehow we shall 
stumble along”, is no longer 

Internationally too India’s erstwhile prestige and 
position has slumped because we have not been able 
to grasp, much less keep in step, with the fast- -moving 
events since Gorbachev turned the world downside 
up. The unexpected end of super-power confrontation 
has pulled the rug of non-alignment from under our 
feet and yet we stand and stare blankly as if nothing 
has happened. The Cold War having ended, the 
bottom of false pretences under which Pakistan used 
to obtain American economic and military assistance 
in order to checkmate the Russians has fallen out, and 
India’s special relationship with the Soviet Union has 
overnight turned into a liability. Consequently, neither 
India nor Pakistan could play the monkey ‘any more 
and thus extract the kind of financial or military 
assistance their respective benefactors gave them earlier. 

Why then should we not also establish a South 
Asian community of our own, I suggested to a learn- 
ed Pakistani scholar who travelled with me along the 
Silk Road, a UNESCO project which took us from 
Xian to Kashgar in China. “Yes! Why not?” he replied 
to my pleasant surprise. We started talking and 
readily agreed that in the new multi-polar world, the 
survival of countries in the Indian subcontinent will 
also depend on establishing some kind of a con- 
federation like the European Community. 

My Pakistani colleague rightly pointed out that a 
confederation of this kind will remain a mere dream 
unless Pakistan, Bangladesh and other smaller countries 
are assured that “big India will not dominate them”, 
much like the fears which EEC countries harbour 
about Germany. Hence, both in India as well as in 
Pakistan, an indispensable first step will have to be 
the ceding of effective federal control by the Centre to . 
the States so that centralisation of power is not 
euphemistic. 

Decentralisation of power will at the same timé 

. (Continued on page 31) 
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ae Analysing. 1990 


RAJMOHAN GANDHI 


fey ain, our poets have assured us, lls joy. Yet 
4 despite an unusually generous monsoon, 1990 

"was asad, shrill year, Flouting the electorate’s preference 
for non-Congress rule and seeing gains for itself in a 
communal divide, the BJP toppled the V.P. Singh 
Government. The Congrese-I unashamedly called for 
a’ revolt in the Janata Dal and sald it would reward 

` ahy ERE S Grinningly betraying those who 
had voted them and against the Congress-I, a 


number of JD MPs responded to the call and left the _ 


JD. Now they form a government propped up by the 
part they had denounced at the hustings. i 
In several parts of the land marked individuals 


crumpled and died in helpless obedience to the wish’ 


of fanatics. Innocent persons succumbed to state 
terror. Many perished in communal strife or in state 
action linked to communal strife. Teenage boys and 
girls proclaimed their rage against Mandal in letters 
of fire —self-killing fire. The splintering of the nation’s 
heart and mind continued. The Gulf crisis pushed 
Indians out of Kuwait and Iraq and squeezed our 
economy. And in Beijing our sportspersons virtually 
competed with our politicians in letting the country 
down. 7 ene Tt Coe ee 
A sign Of ill-health was India’s refusal to be interested 
in momentous world events. The two Germanys 
raced towards unity and reached it. Washington and 
Moscow accelerated their run towards ership. 
Putting aside all memories of Hitler, Poland and the 
Soviet Union signed friendship treaties with a unified 
' Germany. The freshly democratised nations of East 
Europe sought feverishly to convert expectations into 
realities, Akihito ascended the throne, of Nippon 
while his country scaled new heights of affluence and 
skill. Somewhat abruptly, the Thatcher era ended in 
Britain. Released in February after 27 years of captivity, 
Nelson Mandela stirred hearts the world over; hopes 
were also stirred when he and President F.W. de 
Klerk conferred about a South Africa where all might 
be equal and free. The spectre of hunger rose over the 


„Soviet Union already troubled by the spectre of seces-, 


“ston. And the Gulf sent signals of,’imminent war’. 
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TO many of these events India offered either her back 
or at best a lukewarm curiosity. This indifference to 
world events was not a 1990 phenomenon. We have 
long thought of the-borders of India as appropriate 
limits to our concern. Our problems, we have been 


, telling ourselves, are numerous enough and absorbing 


enoygh to demand all our concentrated attention. 
Though well-established, this attitude seemed par-+ 
ticularly regrettable in 1990, when changes in thé. 
world were both dramatic and of special meaning to 
India. 

The understanding and teamwork between Washing- 


‘ton and Moscow dictated a search by us for a new 


foreign policy cornerstone to replace non-alignment, 
which had lost much of its relevance, but we saw no 
signs of searching. The Soviet Union’s problems with 
competing nationalisms and conflicting ethnic groups 
resembled our own tensions but there was no evidence 
of any effort to compare our experience with the 
Soviet Union’s, or share lessons. Our self-centredness 
prevailed. l TE 

The roots of our freedom struggle and that of 
South Africa were common; close to a million South 
Africans are of Indian origin; defined in-terms of race, 
that land’s social equations are not wholly unlike our 
social relations, defined in terms of caste; India was ~ 
the first Asian country that South Africa's hero Nelson 
Mandela chose to visit after his dramatic release. 
South, A frica’s future, on which so much in the world 
depends, remained a question-mark. All these facts, 
however, failed to elicit a sufficient engagement of 
Indian hearts and minds in the affairs of South Africa. 
Our mental isolationism remained unbreached. 

} ; 

THE collapse of trust between Indian and Indian was 
no sudden development either. Alienation in Punjab, 
Kashmir and Assam were old tangled stories for 
which no one expected quick, simple, happy endings. 
Such endings did not come; the alienation grew 
deeper as 1990 progressed. . ee 

We can, if we want, see Kashmir, Punjab and 
Assam as areas where separatism, secessionism and 
terrorism battle against unity, integrity and the rule of 
law.-Or we may speak, as we have already done, of 
an end to trust between one section of people and 
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another, an accompanying brutalisation of behaviour 
a a disturbing deterioration, in some parts of India 

t least, In the disclpline and commitment of our 
security foræs. 

Under this heading we may include, in any overview 
of 1990 Incia, not only the situations ir. Kashmir, 
Punjab and Assam but also the self-immolation deaths, 
the violence and deaths in Ayodhya, the kidnappings 


in Andhra Pradesh and the communal killings that ~ 


took place in UP, Andhra, Gujarat, Rajasthan, Karnataka 
and Madhya Pradesh. This coarsening and cheapening 
of human life in a Jand that proclaimed ‘reverence for 
life’ and ah msa called for sombre reflection. Whence 
this trend? Would it intensify in degree and extend in 
area? Could it be arrested, reversed? 

Several enswers were offered: One, the politicians 
ere behind it. A politician flourished on |..tes and 
ivisions anong his constituents. Murdered bodies 

were his s:epping-stones to power. Two, that the 
‘other’ community (usually a minority) was always 
separatist, secessionist, communal, violent. Appease- 
ment whett2d its appetite; force was the only language 
it would understand. Three, the cash-Kalashnikov 
symbiosis. Gun extorted cash, cash bought gun. The 
business could only grow. Four, the gun-heshish nexus. 
The gun protected the drug route; narcotics fetched 
notes, fetcted guns. Five, the evil hand from across 
the border. 

Six, films and audio and video-cassettes romanticised 
the killer and sneered at the.man of peace; they 
Justified hzte and revenge and mocked at trust and 
give-and-tzke. Seven, sections of the security forces 
nursed communal bias. Eight, security forces could 
develop a vested interest in separatist violence. Thus, 
according to an insider, a security force member 
could first ‘allow guns in from Pakistan and make 
money from Pakistan and make money from the 
smugglers and then “seize” some of the guns and 
eam a reward from the government’. Nine, if you 
terminated political activity, the alienated spoke out 
in violence. Ten, the unemployed take to the gun. 
Therefore, find jobs. Eleven, unfulfilled promises and 
rigged elections turned friends into enemies. : 

There was some truth in most of these explanations 
except in tle one that blamed the alleged mentality of 
particular communities. Sadly, this cheap, divisive 
and inflammatory explanation was successfully pushed, 
causing fresh killings. Sadly, too, government did not 
take the public into confidence regarding the complexity 
and difficulty of overcoming violence. 

Calls for restoring law and order or the democratic 
process or a dialogue, or for the army’s deployment, 
were mad? from time to time by political parties, 
citizens or the government, but it cannot be claimed 
that as a nation we made a serious attempt to 
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understand and reverse the cheapening and coarsening 
of human life. Communal fires proliferated and separ- 
atist violence escalated in December, and the army 
was seen in charge in a number of places. Whether 
these facts foretold anything was the future’s secret. 


THOUGH it had received a boost at the end-1989 
elections, the strategy of anti-Congressism died in 
1990. The old truth that merely being against a party 
or an individual was once more proved, and proved 
in a manner that ruled out, at least for the near future, 
further experiments with anti-Congress alliances. The 
year began with potshots at thelr government by 
Messrs Chandra Shekhar and Devi Lal; it continued 
with these potshots obliging V.P. Singh to concentrate 
on shielding himself or ducking. His senior colleagues 
allowed him no time for governance. 

If the JD’s fissures were apparent from the start, 
the BJP’s readiness to break with the JD to break the 
anti-Congress formation could be read between the 
lines from the middle of 1990, even though the 
explicit threat was not issued until October. When the 
BJP dared V.P. Singh to obstruct its Mandir plan it 
was clear that both the National Front government 
and anti-Congressism were near their end. The 
eagerness of Messrs Chandra Shekhar, Devi Lal and 
company to form a government „with Congress-! 
backing was the final nail in the coffin of anti- 
Congressism. Henceforth the Congress-I will be fought 
not, in the main, by a front but principally by competing 
viewpoints and parties. 

If 1990 proved the sterility of anti-Congressism, it 
did not reveal the Congress-] in hope-giving colours. 
Embarrassing and toppling V.P. Singh and breaking 
the JD seemed the Congress-I’s priority. Though 
frequently speaking of the nation’s disturbed condition, 
the Congress-I seemed unwilling to associate itself 
wholeheartedly with all-party conferences, a reluctance 
that was particularly noticeable with regard to Punjab 
and Kashmir. Finally, the Congress-I seemed as content 
in 1990 as it was earlier with its culture of one-person 
dominance. 

Though it doubtless secured some impressive 
support, the BJP’s slide into open communalism and 
its call to large numbers to defy the forces of law and 
order made it responsible in substantial even jf not 
exclusive measure for the killings that took place in 
Ayodhya and for the Ayodhya-linked communal clashes 
in different parts of India. The Leftists’ rule in West 
Bengal seemed to attract some criticism but the Left 
parties’ role at the national level was steady and 
principled. Until it decided to turn openly communal, 
even the BJP received the Left parties’ understanding 
in the cause of anti-Congressism. 
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A (Sg its society for over five years. In no other country 
in the world five years of radical reforms have 
produced as deepening a social crisis as in the Soviet 
Union. This is an unusual historical phenomenon. 

The most recent in the series of crises is the one 






arising from Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard Shevard- 


nadze’s resignation. It is by far the most serious one. 
While his resignation at the Fourth 

, of the People’s Deputies he has said that the reformers 
have scattered and slunk into bushes, and the reactionaries 
are gaining power. “A dictatorship is coming. No one 


knows what kind of dictator will come to power and . 


what order will be established. I cannot reconcile myself 

to what is happening in our country and what trials are 

awaiting our people. Let this be my personal contribution 
or, if you like, my protest against dictatorship’. 

Shevardnadze’s resignation dumbfounded the Soviet 

President Gorbachev and sent a shock wave around the 

Soviet Union and the world. Its ripple effects were 

immediately felt in Stock Exchanges in the West. 

. _ Rarely a political resignation has captured a nation’s 
` disarray as that of Shevardnadze, It marked Gorbachev's 
Bhift to the Right and “sunset of democratisation and 
onset of conservative forces”, as Academician Alexi M. 
Yemelyanov put it. It also exposed Gorbachev's complete 
isolation from reformers whb helped him to revamp the 
society. He now seems to be dependent on traditional 
institutions of power such as the Party, military, military- 
industrial complexes, and KGB. The resignation of 
Shevardnadze has also thrown doubts on reforms. 
Komsomolskya Pravda said: “If the leadership were really 
determined to proceed with reform, would Shevardnadze 
have left his place at the heart of power, at so critical a 
moment?” 

Therefore, it raises a number of important issues 
concerning the directional change in perestroika. What 

-was the real reason for Shevardnadze’s resignation? Wae 
he trying to get off the ship before it sinks? Has he 
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he Soviet Union has ‘been engaged in reforming ` 





resigned in protest against harassment by‘ conservative: 
and the military over foreign policy issues? Did he 
resign because of his apprehensions about emerging 
trends in the ongoing power struggle in, the country’ 
What were these apprehensions? Are there sufficient 
indicators to show that Gorbachev is’ abandoning 
democratization and moving towards authori 

if not towards dictatorship? If an authoritarian 
comes into existence, who will exercise power and for 
what purpose? Will authoritarian rule ensure the success 
of perestroika better than democracy? What are the 
implications of Shevardnadze’s resignation for Soviel 
foreign policy? We may not be able to answer all these 
questions here. But we shall attempt at least some ol 

+ : 

THERE are a number of disturbing indicators~in the 
present Soviet political scene which suggest that Garbachev 
seems to be moving towards authoritarian rule. Until 
very recently, he vigorously worked to democratize the 


. Soviet society. He successfully shifted power fram the 


Party -to the legislative bodies and put an end to the 
Party monopoly on power. He tirelessly worked to build 
democratic institutions like competitive elections, Congress 
of the People’s Deputies and a working Parliament—the 
Supreme Soviet. But in the last few months’ he seems to 
be favouring an excessive concentration of power in the 
hands of the President. He has shown reluctance to share 
power with Republics on an equal basis.: He js even 
accused of exaggerating and exploiting the country’s 


. economic and political situation in order to consolidate 


his power. Before going into details of these developments 
it would be necessary to take a look at the.state of the 
nation which has given rise to these developments. 

The Soviet economy is catastrophically failing. The 
slump in social production is continuing. In 1989, the per 
capita income of the people fell by 5, per cent and it'is 
expected to fall by another 10 per cent iri.1990. As a 
result, people’s consumption standards have fallen 
precipitously. The imbalance between people’s income 
and supply of consumer goods and services has 

l f (Continued on page 34) 
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- he grace period granted to Iraq by the Security 
T: Council will end on January 15, 1991. If Iraq 
ails to withdraw from Kuwait, the US threatens war. 
and Baker says: “Our aim is to ensure that if force 
aust be used it will be used suddenly, massively and 
Lae President Saddam Hussein is no less 

itive about facing the war mercilessly if it comes. 

No one, however, seems to be worried about the 
otential victims and the unimaginable damage it will 
ause to the life of the masses and wealth of the 
word. 

The more -mportant question is whether it would 
æ, if the contingency arises, a war (use of armed 
arce) by or under the umbrella of the Security 
‘ouncil or a purely American venture. 

The Security Council has so far taken no decision 
>) use armed force, ner has it decided to extend its 
mbrella to the armed forces of any member-state. 
he US and some others seem ready to go on their 
wn without 2ither the umbrella or flag of the Security 
‘ouncil. Will it be legal or violative of the Charter of 
ae United Nations? 


+ 


"N August 2, 1990, the date of Iraq's invasion of 

uwait, the Security Council adopted resolution’ 660 
1990) and demanded “that Iraq withdraw immediately 
ad unconditionally all its forces to the positions in 
‘hich they were located on August 1, 1990”. 

Resolution 660 was passed by the Security Council 
‘hile “acting under Article 39 of the Charter of the 
inited Nations”. Article 39 gives the Security Council 
at right to.determine about the existence of threat to 
ace, breach of peace, or act of aggression and then - 
» make recommendations or decide what measures 
e taken to restore international peace and security. 
he measures to be taken are provided in Articles 41 
1d 42. Articles 41 and 42 read as under: : 

Article 41: “The Security Council may decide what 
weasures not involving the use of armed farce are to 
2 employed to give effect to its decisions, and it may 
all upon the Members of the United Nations to apply 
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such measures. These may include complete or partial 
interruption of economic relations and of rail, sea, air, 
postal, telegraphic, radio and other means of communi- 
cation, and the severance of diplomatic relations.” 
Article 42: “Should the Security Council consider 
that measures provided for in Article 41 would be 
inadequate it may take such action by air, sea or land 
forces as may be necessary to maintain or restore 
international peace and security. Such action may 


_indude demonstrations, blockade and other operations 


by air, sea or land forces of Members of the United 
Nations.” 

On August 6, 1990, the Security Council adopted 
resolution 661 (1990). Acting under Chapter VII Article 
41 of the Charter it decided to take measures for 
imposing economic sanctions against Iraq, protection: 
of the “assets of the legitimate Government of Kuwait 
and its agencies” and non-recognition of “the regime 
set up by the occupying power”, that is, Iraq. 

By subsequent resolutions 664, 666, 670, 674 the 
Security Council required the imposition of economic 
sanctions against Iraq and for the protection and 
humanitarian aid to the nationals of third countries 
and diplomatic missions. 

Then came the controversial resolution 678 (1990) 
of November 30, 1990. The resolution provides: 

Acting under Chapter VII of the Charter of the Uniled 

Nations. One, Demands that Iraq comply fully with 

resolution 660 (1990) and all subsequent relevant resolutions: 

and decides, while maintaining all its decialons, to allow Irag 
one final opportunity, as a pause of goodwill, to do sa; Two, 

Authocises Member States cooperating with the Government 

of Kuwait, unless Iraq on or before January 15, 1991 fully~ 

implements, as set forth in paragraph 1 above, the foregoing 

resolutions, to use all necessary means to uphold and 

implement Security Council resolution 660 (1990) and all 

subsequent relevant resolutions and to restore international 

peace and security in the area; Three, Requests all States to 

provide appropriate support for the actions undertaken in 
, pursuance of paragraph 2 of this resolution. ' 

Resolution 678 (1990) has been interpreted by the 
US, in particular, to mean an authorisation to all 
Member States cooperating with the Government of 
Kuwait to use armed force against Iraq in order to 
compel it to withdraw from Kuwait and liberate all 
, This interpretation seems politically motivated and 
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calculated only to give colour of authority to the US 
move for using armed force in the Gulf region. Such 
interpretation is contrary to established norms of 
interpretation. In the first place, nothing can be read 
in a statement which is not there. The Security Council 
would have used the term “armed force” if it so 
intended. The absence of these words in the context 
of the Charter of the United Nations and earlier 
resolutions of the Security Council means that the 
Security Council had sanctioned use of all measures 
. other than armed force. 

Second, precedents are always the best guide for 
interpreting a resolution of the Security Council. 
Whenever Security Council intended to permit the 
use of force in the past it had expressly said so. 


+ 


A similar situation had arisen when North Korea had 
attacked South Korea. The matter was considered by 
the Security Council. It made decisions and issued 
necessary directions for enforcement of its decisions. 

Resolution 82 (1950) adopted on June 25, 1950 
determined that the action of North Korea constituted 
breach of pedce and called upon North Korea to with- 
draw. The resolution further called upon all Member 
States to render every assistance to,the United Nations 
in the execution of this resolution and to refrain from 
giving assistance to North Korean authorities. 

This resolution did not, ex facie permit the use of 
armed force. Hence, the Security Council adopted 
resolution 83 (1950) on June 27, 1950. “Having noted... 
that urgent military measures are required to restore 
international peace and security”, the Security Council 
recommended “that the Members of the United Nations 

-furnish such assistance to the Republic of Korea as 
may be necessary to repel the armed attack and to 
restore international peace and security in the area.” 

On July 7, 1950 the Security Council adopted 
resolution 84 (1950) providing for follow-up action to 
the decision made by resolution 83 (1950). The 
Resolution stated: 

Recommends that all Members providing military farce and 

other assistance pursuant to the aforesaid Security Council 

resolution make such forces and other assistance available to 

a unified command under the Uniled States of America. 

Request to United States to designate the commander of such 

forces. 

Authorises the unified command at its discretion to use the 

United Nations’ flag in the course of operations against North 

Korean forces concurrently with the flags of the various 

nalions partkipating. 

Resolution 678 (1990) now adopted by the Security 
Council is not such a resolution. It neither determines 
that the use of armed force is necessary or called for, 
nor does it nominate a commander of forces, nor does 
it authorise the use of the Unted Nations’ flag. 

The Security Council cannot be deemed to have 


even impliedly sanctioned the use of military force by 


any Member State in the way it likes, to the extent it. 


likes, and to choose whatever weapon it likes. The 
Security Council in the circumstances cannot be deemed 


-© to have sanctioned an unchannelised war “free for 


all’. 

Third, where a procedure of action is laid down by 
a charter nothing can be added to or subtracted from 
it by implication. Chapter VII of the United Nations 
Charter lays down complete procedure in ‘Articles 42 
to 49 for the use of armed force to restore international 
peace and security. Article 42 authorises the Security 


‘Council to take action by resorting to use of armed 


force, provided the action under Article 41 fails to 
prove adequate. 

Article 43 requires Members of the United Nations 
to make available to the Security Council their armed 
forces. 

Article 44 enables the Council to call for arms aid 
from non-Members after it has decided to use force. 

Article 45 speaks about the process where it becomes 
necessary to take urgent military measures. 

Article 46: “Plans for the application of armed 
force shall be made by the Security Council with the 
assistance of the Military Staff Committee”. 

Article 47 deals with the establishment required to 
carry out the decisions of the Security Council for the 
maintenance of international peace and security shall 
be taken by all the members of the United Nations or 
by some of as the Security Council may determine. 


+ 


THE Security Council has so far made no decision 
about the use of armed force against Iraq. It has not 
determined that the action to be taken to carry out 
decisions shall be military action. 

The Charter of the United Nations nowhere permits 
the use of armed force by one Member against another. 
Rather its whole tenor prohibits such use. Only the 
Security Council is itted to use armed force 
against a member of the UN. It may of course take aid 
from Members, but the action must be a Security 
Council’s action. 

It would thus be a negation of the UN Charter to 
allow individual members to use armed force against 
any one or more under the pretext of doing a job 
which the Security Council alone has been assigned to 
under the UN Charter. 

The consequences of a ee aie 
disastrous. It can mean negation of the right to life 
itself. The Security Council ne been bestowed with 
the collective responsibili of ice vine peace in the 
world. It cannot be d Ko have abdicated its 
obligation and transferred ae ‘obligation to the US or 
other powerful nations of the world. Q 








iss, Mahatma Gandhi’ S Formula on Mandir-Masjid 


Secretary of the Bharatiya Janata Party, Krishan ` 


F n the TEA of last month the General 


Sharma, had put forward Mahatma Gandhi's 
formula to resolve the Ram Janmabhoomi-Babri Masjid 
dispute. According to it, Gandhi had advised that the 
Hindus should return to the Muslims those places 
worship) which were under their occupation. Similarly, 
an appeal was made to the Muslims that they too 


return to the Hindus their religious shrines. But later f 


it was proved that Mahatma Gandhi had never ‘put 


forward any such formula, neither in Nawjeeoan norin — 


Harijan Sewak. 

Although during Mahatma Gandhi's lifetime the 
Ram Janmabhoomi-Babri Masjid dispute had cropped 
up (does if not prove that this issue had not been 
bothering the ‘Hindus’ forcenturies?), many incidents 
of placing idols in mosques had taken place in his 
lifetime frem 1924 to 1948; and, therefore, Mahatma 
Gandhi hac advanced.a ‘formula’. Briefly this ‘formula’ 
advises the Hindus that they should not act with a 
feeling of vengeance. Under no circumstances should 
they demolish mosques and declare them as temples 
by forcibly placing idols in them. 

So mud so that during the communal frenzy of 
1947-48 when some Hindu riotéers damaged the 
Dargah of Qutubuddin Bakhtiar Kaki-Chishti Saheb 
located at’ Mehrauli in Delhi, on receiving reports of 
temple demolition in Pakistan, and some incidents of 
placing idals in mosques occurred, Mahatma Gandhi 
was not satisfied with just the government driving 
out the non-Muslims from those Muslim shrines, 
repairing the damage and getting the idols removed 
from those places, but he also’ laid émphasis on the 


point that the Hindus should do all that themselves. : 


He event went on a fast and persuaded them to do-so. 


INTEREST-NGLY, Mahatma Gandhi's advice not to 
take revenge on the Muslims and not to demolish 
mosques ceme at a time when the incident of a temple 


having been desecrated by the Muslims-in Gulbarga . 
was fresh in’ the people’s mind. Earlier, two other, 


similar inddents had taken place at Amethi and 
Shambhar as well. Saddened by these incidents, 
Mahata ‘Gandhi commented on them in Young India 


VISHNU NAGAR 
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` -on August 28, 1924. Even while. describing the 


desecration of the temples as a wrong act and 


' the hand of some organisation behind the Gulbarga 


incident, he had written: 

_ The law of retallation we have been trying since the day of 
Adam and we know from experience that it has y 
failed... Even though a thousand temples may be reduced to ' 
bits, I would not touch a single mosque and expect thus to 
prove the superiority of my faith to the so-called faith of 
fanatics... Hindus will not defend their religion or their 
temples by seeking to destroy mosques and thus proving 
.themselves as fanatical ‘as the fanatics who have been 
desecrating temples. 

-In the same article Mahatma Gandhi had admonished 
the ‘unknown’ Muslims who had desecrated temples 
and said: “Remember that Islam is being judged Py. 
your conduct”. Thereafter he added: 

You will not enhance the reputation of Islam by the acts 

reported about Amethi, Shambhar and Gulbarga. If you will 

permit me to say so, I feel about the honour of Islam as much 

as I feel about my own religion. This I do because I desire to , 

live In perfect, open and hearty friendship with Mussalmans. 

I cannot help saying thal these desecrations are cutting a deep 

wound in my heart. 


Twentythree years 
Mahatma Gandhi ‘had, while speaking in the prevailing 
communal atmosphere at an all-religion prayer meeting 
in Patna on March 12, repeated his old faith: 


If a misdirected individual took into his head to desecrate a 
temple or break idols, should a Hindu in return desecrate a 


mosque on that account? Does it in patie help to protect 
the temple or to save the cause of Hinduism 


And in the same year. when Hindus damaged a 
mosque in Bola village in Bihar and later celebrated 
Holi there, an anguished Gandhi visited the place. 
After that on March 28 he again spoke at a prayer 
meeting in Patna: | 

If this reported desecration (of the mosque) on the Holi day is 
i a fact, it is a bad omen for the Hindus, for Bihar and for the 

whole 


country. 
And later when in November 1947 he received 
information that mosques were being proclaimed as 
temples after idols were forcibly Placed in those 


mosques, he said at the prayer meeting in Delhi on ` 


November 30: 
An idol has no value unless it ts' duly installed in a 
consecrated place by duly qualified devotees. Forcible 
possession of a mosque disgraces Hinduism and Sikhism. It fs 
the duty of the Hindus to remove the idols from the mosques 
and repair the damage... 
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after this Gulbarga incident ' 


+ 
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WHEN despite his appeal incidents of demolishing 
Dargah-mosques and installing idols in them continued, 
and Muslims could not live peacefully even in a city 
like Delhi, Mahatma Gandhi sat on a fast at Birla 
Bhawan on January 13, 1948. All his demands were 
related to the life and property of the Muslims: and 
the safety of their places of worship. On January 17 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad went to meet him and 
asked him on what conditions he would end his fast, 
Gandhiji laid down ‘seven tests’ and promised to end 
his fast if they were met. These were: 

(1) Khwaja Qutubuddin Bakhtiar Kaki’s tomb at Mehrauli 
should be repaired. Muslims should have full freedom 
to visit it and there should be no interference of any kind 
1n this, 

(2) All non-Muslims should voluntarily withdraw from 
those mosques In the city that are being used for 
residenUal purposes or have been converted into 
temples. 

(3) Muslims should have the freedom to live in those areas 

- Where they had been living before riots broke out. . 

(4) Muslims should have full freedom to travel by trains, - 

(5) Economic boycott of Muslims should end. 

(6) Muslims should have full freedom to invite non- 
Muslims to live in their areas. 

(7) Those Muslims who want to migrate from Pakistan (to 

: India) should have the freedom to do so, 
(8) Pakistan should be given Rs. 25 crores as promised. 
According to the narration by Mahatma Gandhi's 
secretary Pyare Lal in his book, Mahatma Gandhi: The 
_ Last Phase, in that period several mosques in the 
capital had been damaged and some had been occupied 
by Hindu refugees from Pakistan. In some, the refugees 
had installed idols and turned them into temples. 
© Mahatma Gandhi's attention was drawn to one such 
mosque in Connaught Place and he had drawn the 
attention of the then Home Minister Sardar Patel 
towards this. But initially Sardar Patel paid no heed 
to Mahatma Gandhi because the Home Ministry 


Woman’s World 
MRINAL PANDE 


Read the following and guess who said this. 

Not the Chief Justice of India. Nor L.K. Advani. tt 
was Adolf Hitler speaking before the National 
Sociakst Women’s Organisation in September 1934 


“If the man’s world Is sald to be the State, .. . [the 
woman's] world Is her husband, her family, her 
children, her home. ... Every child that a woman 
brings into the world Is a battle, ... waged for the 





officials had given him a different report. 


Mahatma Gandhi got the assurances from the A 


government but he was not satisfied with them. He 
used to say that the Hindus themselves should restore 
the mosques and remove the idols. “Restoration of a 
religuous place by Army or police is an irony—not 
restoration”, he used to say. 

When this did not happen despite his pleadings, 
Mahatma Gandhi, in the midst of allegations of 
“appeasing Muslims and Pakistan” flung at him, 
immediately announced the payment of Rs. 55 crores 
to Pakistan, a promise that the government was 
refusing to keep till then. 

On the fourth day conditions in Delhi had improved. 
Hindu, Muslim and Sikh leaders went and appealed _ 
to him to break his fast. Pandit Nehru too arrived , 


satisfied so he did not get persuaded. At night about 
1000 refugees announced that they would vacate the 
houses belonging to the Muslims and bring back the 
Muslims into them. In Sabzi Mandi the Hindu traders 
were boycotting the Muslim traders. They too 
immediately announced the end of the boycott. In the 
end, after the combined efforts of the Hindus, Muslims, 
Sikhs and the Congress, Pandit Nehru’s appeals and 
the return to normalcy, Mahatma Gandhi finally 
broke his fast on January 18, 1948. 


HE had been hurt most by the damage done to the 
Dargah at Mehrauli. At last having broken his fast he 
went to this Dargah. There the Hindus, Muslims, 
Sikhs all got together to welcome him. Manu and 
Sushila were also with him. Among the Muslims 
women are not allowed to enter religious places. But 
the Nazim described the two women as Gandhi's 
daughters and permitted them to enter. There Gandhiji 
gave a touching speech, some important parts of 
which are: 
I am also distressed to see the costly marble trellis damaged. 
It is no answer to say that similar or worse things have 
happened in Pakistan. Have we fallen so low as to stoop to 
such acts of vandalism? Granting that such inddents have 
occurred on a larger scale in Pakistan, it will be improper to 
Institute comparisons in evil doing. Even if lhe whole world 
did wrong, should we do likewise? If today I take to evil 
courses, will it not distress you? For me it will be warse than 
death. Similarly, we have reason to feel ashamed at the 
damage done to the Dargah... 
The million rupee question is: Is this ‘Gandhi 
formula’ acceptable to the BJP? Would Krishan Lal 
Sharma propose it to the Prime Minister, Chandra 
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. with the same purpose. But Mahatma Gandhi was not ts 
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amg, he travails traversed in 1990 leave no room for 
A ‘: doubt that it has posed the severest test of 
national will and capacity since partition. I do not 
refer to 1947 when what remained of India began 
pulling itself together after the trauma of partition 
and communal killings: mostly of Muslims in Delhi, 
West Bengal and, worst of all, what was then known 
as East Punjab. These insensate massacres were inspired 
_ bya spirit of reprisal for the mass murder of Hindus 
in what -ecame Pakistan. I recall seeing from ‘the air 
continuous refugee columns moving in opposite 
directions— from and towards Pakistan—stretched from 
horizon to horizon along the Grand Trunk Road. 

Due to the firm, far-seeing guidance and non- 
commun.! administration provided by the Congress 
Chief Minister, Govind Ballabh Pant, in what was 
then still called United Provinces (Uttar Pradesh), the 
madness was checked at its borders and did not 
sweep over the rest of the country; with the exception 
of West Eengal, especi lly Calcutta. It was Pant who 
had the gate leading into the Ram Janmabhoomi- 
Babri Masjid complex lotked, thus corking a communal 
dispute that, was uncorked on February 1, 1986, 
nearly 40 years later when a Congress-I Chief Minister 
was ensoonsed in Lucknow, at the reported bidding 
of Arun Nehru, then an extra-influential Minister of 
State in the Rajiv Gandhi Government. 

In 1947, when the then Congress High Command 
was bewailing the bloodshed it had failed to foresee, 


Gandhiji left the meeting. He could take no more of. 


such hypocritical breast-beating. He walked out—to 
Noakhali in East Bengal, which he toured on foot, 
without security guards, to persuade the Muslims 
there thaf nothing was served by killing innocent Hin- 
dus, however angry they were at the killing of innocent 
Muslims in Bihar and West Bengal which had led to 
refugees :looding into what became East Pakistan. 
The Mahatma succeeded, before returning to 
Calcutta, to quench the communal fires burning there 
in' which fanatics and goondas of both communities 
outdid ezch other in murder and loot. He was there 
on August 15, 1947 when Jawaharlal Nehru was 
proclaiming our tryst with destiny after the British 
transferred power to him and his fellow-Ministers in 


„The auftor, a veteran journalist, i. + the Editor of The 
Hindustan Times for several years. He also briefly edited 
the Indian Express. 











New Delhi, under the benign superivision of the last 
Viceroy and first Governor-General of the Dominion 
of India, Lord Louis Mountbatten. 

That was possibly justifiable in terms of political 
tactics, even if it left an impress of colonial authori- 
tarianism on our administration that remains the 
main obstacle to grassroots democracy. Full indepen- 
dence was attained only when the Sovereign Democratic 
Republic of India came into being on January 26, 1950. 
By then the Westminister model of A 
democracy, evolved over centuries to suit the 
of a tiny island-country, had taken root too firmly to 


. be disturbed, even questioned. 


With a few exceptions, our political leaders and 
constitutional lawyers-saw no alternative to a uniquely 
centralised form of federalism, on the lines first 
drafted in 1935 by our British rulers, as the best way 
to hold such a diverse country together. The attitude 


. persists, in the face of events in the Soviet Union and 


other countries in which a strong Centre was projected 
as essential. Kashmir, Punjab, Assam, the small North- 
Eastern States, and the virtually autonomous areas in 
Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu, not to speak of the 
anarchy in much of Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, clearly 
indicate that we are following close behind. 

The hard-staters interpret this as further proof that 
only their methods will keep India together, even if 
trends throughout the world indicate otherwise. And 
they have found an ideology in the doctrine of Hindutoa, 
fathered by Veer Savarkar, one of those charged with 
complicity in Gandhiji’s assassination; and now 
ined and spread, by whatever means available, 
by the Bharatiya Janata Party, Vishwa Hindu Parishad 
and Bajrang Dal. . 

Savarkar’s most effective current disciple turns out 
to be the BJP President, Lal Krishna Advani. Many, 
including myself, were taken in for years by his mild, 
scholarly air. The real Advani emerged seated on the 
i ie fashioned to appeal to masses still 

uenced by the weekly dose of death in the cause of 
religion put out by the highly successful Doordarshan 
serial based on the Mahabharata. 


+ 


WHERE all this is taking us is yet to be experienced. 
The challenge is true, democratic, non-communal 
nationalism. (I avoid ‘secular’ as subject to too many 
interpretations. ‘Fraternal’, the word actually used in 
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yur Constitution, is far better, as stated by V.P. Singh 
nan excellent recent Jaya Prakash Narayan Memorial 
Lecture, from which he could have learnt much when 
he was the Prime Minister) is many-faceted. Acute 
inflation, set off by the unfolding war scenario in the 
Gulf and its impact on oil prices, as much as our own 
political incompetence and the lack of public and 
commercial confidence it has evoked, are currently 
responsible. But the underlying reasons for India’s 
continuing poverty, illiteracy, skewed democracy and— 
mounting social and political violence could fill a 
book. 


A few weeks ago, my article in the Indian Express, ` 


expressing confidence that Indian demogracy is alive, 
even kicking, evoked surprise from some, derision 
trom others. Gory accounts of torture and mass 
killing by communal forces; the reluctance, or worse,. 
of the police to restore order and punish the guilty; 
the balancing act in New Delhi that has emasculated 
the Centre... Our plight has not improved since. Can 
continued confidence in our shaky democratic structure 
be justified, except as a vain, expression of irrational 
hope? ~ 

Yet perhaps this is because the headlines inevitably 


- focus on the negative, on the failure of the high profile 


elements in the system—politiclans and administra- 
tors—to function positively. Instances when they have 
tend to ke overlooked, as is the contribution af other, 
equally important but less visible elements of a 
functioning democracy, like non-official and non- 
party organisations and local opinion groups. 

Crucial ultimately is the reaction of the bulx of the 
people, not just the fanatics and goondas. Nowhere in 
today’s world can the facts be hidden permanently 
from them, nor can their response be stifled. Dzvelop- 
ments in all the countries around us, none with an es- 
tablished democratic tradition like ours, bear this out. 

The crisis we face may well make us face the reality 
and do something about it. The crisis is sharp 2nough 
to distinguish those who cherish democrazy and 
fraternity (which means no second class citizens or 
communities) from those whose loyalties lie elsewhere, 

As 1991 begins, signs appear that all is not lost, 
even in the sphere of government. Changes are taking 
place; whether they are adequate to enable us to cross 
the highest watershed we have encountered so far 
remains to be seen, and will take another article to 
describe. 0 
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Evolution of the Party System ang ‘Centrism’ in India 


YOGESH PURI 


T, oes the collapse of National Front/Janata Dal 
‘AZ; Goverment on November 7, 1990 denote the 
end of the plural party system and coalition govern- 
nent? Is the emergence of the Janata Dal-Socialist 
Sovernmen: backed by the Congress-I and its allies 
only a prelude to the restoration of the predominant 

syster or that of one-party dominance? Answers 
© these questions require an understanding of the 
volution of the post-independence party system and 
consequently an analysis of the transformation of the 
deology of Zentrism. 

Nehru guided the process of the ideological and 
organisational. evolution of the post-independence 
-ongress. Fe shaped the Congress into an effective 
nstrument “or gaining support and maintaining its 
continuous hold on effective political power. His 
deological position enabled the Congress party not 
nly to caputre the ‘Centre’ of the political spectrum 
wut also to entrench itself almost permanently there. 
Te achievec this goal of near permanent occupancy 
ind monopoly of the Centre by his party by more or 
ess successfully pushing the ideological parties of the 
eft and the Right to the fringes of the political 


pectrum. 
The unassailable position which the Congress party 


ame to acquire and the diffused ideology, consensual : 


olitics, Centrist position, heterogenous support-base 
nd organisetional composition that it came to 

nd display reduced the non-Congress parties during 
he Nehru. era into non-governing parties except in 
ne or two States. The consequences of this entire 
rocess of the evolution of the Indian party system 
re being fel: even today. It is amply evident now that 
re state of the party system had its origin in the 
olitics of the Nehru era. Scholars who identified the 
henomena as ‘one-party dominant system’ were not 
mong if it was meant only to explain a prevailing 
tuation. But this analysis gave a partial explanation 
nd broad justification of the existence and continuation 
f one-party dominance without providing a framework 
apable of visualising the origins, implications and 
mmsequences of this development. 


The positioning at the Centre of the Congress was ` 
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’ Similarly, Nehru’s 


greatly facilitated by Nehru’s persistent onslaughts 
on the CPI on the one hand and the Hindu Mahasabha- 
Bharatiya Jana Sangh on the other. It was further 
strengthened by the weakening of the Praja Socialist , 
Party which: split in 1955-56, the continuous exodus 
from its ranks to the Congress and the subsequent 
withdrawal of the tallest Socialist, J.P. Narayan, from 
party politics. These developments in the Socialist 
camp removed the only Centrist alternative to the 
Congress. Added to these factors was the tremendous 
appeal which Nehru held for the Socialists, particularly 
after the Avadi session of the Congress. The Swatantra 
Party born in 1959 also acquired, luckily for- the 
Congress, the image of a reactionary conservative 
party, thus refurbishing the Centrist credentials of the 
Congress. Nehru in fact made deft use of the existing 
party situation in the country soon after independence. 
He tried and also succeeded in giving a definite 
“middle-of-the-road” identity to the Congress. 


+ 

NEHRU’S perspective on the Communists was by 
and large shared and endorsed by the Socialists. 
Therefore, these ‘two—the Communists and the 
Socialists—could never effectively align themselves 
against the Congress. The historic distrust and a long 
tradition of misgivings between the two, dating back 
to the days of the national movement, particularly in 
its eventful phase in 1942, were of course the additional 
factors which prevented a meaningful and creative 
alliance between these two political formations. 
ve on Hindu communalism 
with which he largely associated the Bharatiya Jana 
Sangh was supported to the hilt by the Communists. 
The Socialists, except for the Lohia faction were also 
quite forthright in uncritically accepting this perspective. 

The physical occupation of the-meterical Centre 
along the Left-to-Right dimension of the political 
spectrum by the Congress was in and by itself of 
great importance for the development of the party 
system. It implied that the central area of-the political 
system was out of competition. The party system 
displayed the trait of “extreme or polarised pluralism” : 
which was in essence conducive to the interests of the - 
Congress, The polarised or extreme pluralism. in the 
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party arena during the Nehru era meant the emergence 
of bilateral counter-Oppositions. We had two 
Oppositions that were mutually exclusive. They could 
not join forces. In fact the Oppositions were closer, if 
anything, to the ruling party, than to one another.The 
party system had two Oppositions then, in the sense 
that they were “counter-oppositions” that were, in 
constructive terms, incompatible.” 

The‘ credit for the successful “muddling through” 
of the political system during the first three general 
elections goes undoubtedly to Nehru. Through a deft 
combination of his charismatic and rational-legal leader- 
ship he forged a consensus. But this consensus was 
not rooted in party institutions. The political competition 
with the Congress during the Nehru era was, therefore, 
doomed to be anaemic and futile because the Opposition 
could not join forces to provide an alternative 
government. The roots of the present-day state of the 
non-Congress parties in India can be traced back to 


the polarised Opposition which was nurtured in the ' 


Nehru era. The polarised Opposition, to the evolution 
of which Nehru’s contribution is by no means small, 
has been one of the negative aspects of the party and 
democratic system in India. It must be said to the 
credit of the Socialist Party led by Dr Rammanohar 
Lohia and the PSP leadership after the exit of Asoka 
Mehta that they kept the flag of uncompromising 
socialism fluttering. But the former was more 
unrelenting in its militant opposition to the Congress 
rule. It was its persistent “anti-Congressism” which 
' ultimately led to a situation in 1967 when the one- 

dominance was rudely shaken in some States 
and in many others. The fourth general elections 
were also significant in the sense that the landless and 
poor peasants in Bihar and Eastern UP and the 
middle peasantry in Western UP and several sections 
of the backward classes in many parts of northern 
India were politically mobilised against the Congress. 


+ 


THE fourth general elections, the first after Nehru’s 
death, paved the way, for the first time in India, for 
the emergence of what can be characterised as ‘moderate 
or limited pluralism’. Its trait is coalition government. 
All the parties in this system are governing-oriented, 
that is, are available for cabinet coalitions.’ But the 
collapse of these non-Congress governments in as 
many as nine States led to the premature demise of 
this new phase in Indian politics. The fifth general 
elections in 1971 meant practically the restoration of 
the predominant-party system. But in response to the 
popular JP movement against her regime, Indira 
Gandhi responded by imposing internal Emergency 
in the country. The sixth general elections in 1977 
were Indeed a watershed in the evolution of the party 


system in India insofaras these transformed the latter's 
basic structure. The 1977 electoral change brought 3 
about a new situation in which the Opposition parties, 
barring the Left parties, for the first time emerged as a 
goveming coalition. But within two years, the Janata 
Party became a source of governmental instability 
due to shifting and quarrelsome coalitions within it. 
The seventh general elections in 1980 saw the re- 
emergence to the pivotal position of Indira Gandhi’s 
Congress. Soon after the brutal assassination of Indira 
Gandhi, the Congress led by her son, Rajiv Gandhi, 
scored an unprecedented victory in the 1985 eighth 
general elections. 

The post-1980 party situation had witnessed frag- 
mentation of the Centrist parties and also the formation 
of the Bharatiya Janata Party out of the erstwhile 
Bharatiya Jana Sangh. From the time he quit the, 
Congress in 1987, V.P. Singh succeeded in the creation ù 


` of the National Front/Janata Dal out of several Centrist 


and regional parties, just about an year before the 
ninth general election in 1989. The Janata Dal / National 
Front succeeded in effecting realistic seat adjustments 
with both the Bharatiya Janata Party and the Left 
parties. The government which emerged was indeed 
unique and unprecedented in the history of the post- 
independence Indian politics. It was supported by 
both the Left and the Right and was a continuation of 
the process of non-Congressism which began at the 
level of nine Indian States in 1967 and fructified at the 
Centre in 1977. There was, of course, a major difference 
in the two situations of 1977 and 1989. In the former, 
the BJS was part and parcel of the Janata Party and in 
the latter, the BJP was a supporting party of the 
government from outside. 
The withdrawal of support by the BJP to the_ 

National Front Government on October 23, 1990 and 
the subsequent collapse of the latter on November 7, 
as also the desertion of about half of the total Lok 
Sabha MPs of the Janata Dal led by Chandra Shekhar 
and Devi Lal and the support given to them by the 
Congress-I to form and sustain a mini-minority govern- 
ment of the Janata Dal-Socialist have not only introduced 
a confused scenario in the Indian party system but 
also created the ground for the possible re-emergence 
of the negative feature of the Indian democracy, that 
is the ‘one-party dominance’. 

But the Indian party system, inspite of these setbacks, 
is tending to acquire a new focus, having been 
radicalised by the successive electoral ‘heats’ since 
1952. The political atmosphere which was developing 
in general since 1967 and, in particular since 1977, is 
of great importance, in the sense that the nature of 
“distribution of power” among the political parties 
and groups at present is qualitatively different from 
the past. The emergence of democratic movements in 
different parts of the country for the assertion of the 
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socio-ecor omic and cultural demands and rights of 
the landless, poor peasants, Dalits, adivasis and workers, 
has reinfcrced this trend. Another positive trend is 
that the ‘Centre’ of the Indian party system is not 
permanently physically occupied. Notwithstanding, 
BJP’s Hinautoa stringency, there is a hopeful encourage- 
ment for centripetal competition. Negatively, the BJP’s 
political behaviour will enhance the credibility of not 
only the ‘stability card’ of the Congress-I but also its 
hegemonic ‘Centrist’ credentials. 


+ 


THE Hindutva ideological thrust which the BJP has 
now mounted almost resurrected the ideological plank 
of the erstwhile Bharatiya Jana Sangh, thus reintro- 
ducing th2 polarised dimension of the party system of 
the Nehri period. The BJP’s powerful attack on what 
it calls a3 pseudo-secularism of the Left and the 
Centrist parties and its concerted campaign to reinter- 
pret the secular Indian nationalism by identifying it 
exclusively with the Hindu social and cultural traditions, 
have led t) a situation of an almost political ‘untoucha- 
bility’ of tre BJP. Its isolation on the issue of secularism 
from all other parties has further led to the disappear- 
ance of what can be characterised as a situation of 
‘unilateral opposition’, that is, all Opposition parties 
located cn one side vis-a-vis the government; no 
matter how many parties oppose it, they can join 
forces anc propose themselves as an alternative govern- 
ment.’ This particular feature of ‘moderate pluralism’ 
had indeed emerged, as already noted, in 1967, reappea- 
red after a decade in 1977 and re-emerged after 
twelve years in 1989; though it was always shortlived. 

The politics of the BJP soon after its inception in 
1980 did move in the direction of a welfarist Centrism 
which wes in striking contrast to its’earlier phase of 
the Bharetiya Jana Sangh and was in continuation of 
its proud anti-authoritarian legacy, both immediately 
preceding and following the Emergency. But soon 
after its d smal performance in the 1984 parliamentary 
elections, it slowly but emphatically started asserting 
its past Jana Sangh moorings culminating in its 
unprecedented militancy on the Ayodhya Issue. L.K. 
Advani's rath yatra, routed primarily through the BJP 
stronghold-States, was the logical consequence of the 
torceful rearticulation of the political values of the 
erstwhile Bharatiya Jana Sangh under his leadership 
in the pest five years. It is generally believed that 
several kSS-oriented party activists were dismayed 
by the dilution of the Bharatiya Jana Sangh’s legacy 
under the leadership of Atal Behari Vajpayee, leading 
to a sericus ‘identity crisis’ for the party. Catering to 
their sentiments, Advani rejuvenated and reincorpo- 
rated mary familiar ideological concerns of the erstwhile 
Bharatiye Jana Sangh into the party's philosophy. 


Issues like the demand for a common civil code, the 
abrogation of Article 370 giving special status to 
Jammu and Kashmir, the abolition of cow slaughter, 
and attack on pseudo-secularism and minoritylsm 
were raised by Advani to legitimise the concept of 
Hindutva, placate the disillusioned rank and file of the 
party and resolve the debilitating dilemma of a profound 
identity crisis. 

Vajpayee’s leadership (1980-85) projected the BJP 
as a true inheritor of the Janata-JP legacy, with the 
RSS-BJS legacy being diluted, if not completely 
obliterated. It is this dilution which made BJP a 
complex political formation and meant adoption of an 
alien, confused and contrived political culture for the 
bulk of the BJP mass members who were socialised 
into politics on the basis of a strong ‘Hindu outlook’ 
and were passionately nurtured in the political ethos 
of the Bharatiya Jana Sangh. Advani's line has been 
characterised by a strong and intoxicating old Jana 
Sangh flavour satisfying the political emotions of the 
grassroots party members. 

In 1983 Indira Gandhi reshaped her electoral strategy 
resulting in the rout of the BJP in two of its 
strongholds—the Union Territory of Delhi and the 
Jammu region of the Jammu and Kashmir State. She 
identified herself with ‘soft Hinduism’ by introducing 
a subtle but an effective shift in her pronouncements 
on Indian nationalism and national unity. 


+ 


IN 1986 the Rajiv Government opened the Ram 
Janmabhoomi temple, thus continuing the flirtation of 
the Congress with ‘soft Hinduism’. It is at this point 
of time that the BJP adopted Hindutva as the basic ` 
strategy for politico-electoral mobilisation. The ground 
was also prepared by the Rajiv Government's adoption 
of the Muslim Women’s Bill which made Hindus, 
particularly of North India, most resentful. The increa- 
sed Sikh militancy, first in Punjab, and ia boat 
the Muslim militancy in Kashmir valley, further 
legitimised the assertion of Hindutva strategy and 
Hindu militancy. 

In the wake of the 1989 general elections, there 
were, in fact, two massive waves sweeping the northern 
India—the Hindu wave and the anti-Congress wave. 
The Janata Dal got the benefit of the latter wave, 
whereas, the BJP was the grand beneficiary of both 
the waves. Its strength increased in the ninth Lok 
Sabha to an incredible 86 from a meagre two in the 
eighth Lok Sabha. It can also be argued that the 
Hindu wave was also felt in other States. The massive 
victory of the Congress-I in the South and its perform- 
ance ranging from reasonable to impressive in States 
other than North India, Orissa and West Bengal were 
of course partly due to several other local and political 
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factors But the Congress victory can also be partly 
explained in terms of its benefiting from the Hindu 
wave. 

In these States, the BJP had only a notional 
organisational presence that did not help it to take 
advantage of the Hindu wave. But in Maharashtra the 
BJP-Shiv Sena alliance could capture a significant 
number of seats due to both—the Hindu wave and 
the organisational clout. We should also not.forget 
that the Congress theme of ‘national unity’, ‘nation in 
danger’, and ‘strong and stable government, initiated 
fim? by Indira Gandhi and then articulated by Rajiv 
Canuhi was in complete consonance and harmony 
‘wlth its deliberate and subtle cultivation of ‘soft 
Hinduism’ transcending the earlier phases of unam- 
bi zuous secular nationalism, both under Nehru and 
the pre-1980 Indira Gandhi era. We may also recall 
thal Rajiv Gandhi began Congress election campaign 
in 1989 from Ayodhya itself and using a religious 
idiom, like Mahatma Gandhi and unlike Nehru, pave 
the call for the establishment of Ram Rajya. 

It is, therefore, possible to surmise that the Congress 
was as much the initiator of the ‘Hindu wave’ as was 
the BJP though the latter went all out to seek open, 
direct and total identification with it and the former 
discreetly identified itself with the Hindu wave by 
making it as one of the important ingredient of its 
complex electoral strategy. If the aggressive campalyn 
for militant Hinduism has helped the Bharatiya Janata 
Party to resolve its identity crisis, the subtle 
identification with ‘soft Hinduism’ has compromised 
the secular credentials of the Congress-I. 

it is generally believed that the BJP adopted an 
uncompromising stand on the temple issue because 
the V.P. Singh Government sought to weaken Hindu 
solidarity and consolidation through the Mandal- 
based social engineering. This is only partly true. The 
BJP haa in fact, started preparing for the assertion of 
Hindutva soon after the VHP served’ notice to the 
government in its convention at Haridwar, long before 
the Mandal initiative in August. The Mandal 
announcement only added urgency to the BJP cause. 

It should be clear to us that the BJP’s total 
identification with the Hindu cause almost in the 
fashion of religious crusade and zeal was to resolve 
its fundamental ‘identity crisis’. The Advani rath yatra 
has not only served the purpose of electoral mobilisation 
but also achieved unprecedented cohesion and unity 
between the now dominant leadership of the BJP and 
its members. The ‘identity crisis’, which began in 
1983-85, started resolving itself through the 1986-89 
resurrection of the Bharatiya Jana Sangh, the BJP’s 
grand victory in the ninth general elections, the 
formation of State Governments in Madhya Pradesh 


and Himachal Pradesh on its own steam and coalition ' 


governments in Rajasthan and Gujarat with the Janata 


l 


Dal. This ‘crisis’ has now been categoricelly resolved 

through the rath yatra. The leadership which articulated! 
the secular mainstream Centrism from 1980-85 has 

been i . Advani's leadership has propounded 

a new brand of ‘Hindutoa-based Centrisir’. 
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THIS rapid recapitulation of the evolutior. of the post- 
independence party system provides us with a 
background to assess the changing ideological character 
and quality of Indian Centrism. The basic organisational 
trait of Centralism during the Nehru era was hegemonic 
culminating in the formation of a predominant-party 
system. lt was hegemonic insofaras it prevented the 
emergence of a viable Centrist alternative to the 
Congress. ee 
The ideological base of Nehru’s Centrism was thé 
product of a consensual framework in terms of demo- 
cratic institution-building, secular nationalism, comman- 
ding heights for public sector, planned economic 
development and a non-aligned foreign >olicy. This 
framework not only reflected the Centrist and semi- 
Leftwing values of the national movement and the 
political needs of the post-colonial Indian state but 
also represented the interests of both the pre- and 
post-independence capitalist class and -ureaucratic 
elite. Nehru’s Centrism was further cemented by his 
charismatic personality which ostensibly strengthened 
the bonds between the elite and the masses. Though 
this bond did not create a meaningful framework of 
mutual interaction, yet it gave a semblance of ‘elan’ to 
both. i 
From hegemonic Centrism, the party sys-em entered 

into a stage of “competitive Centrism’, first in 1967- 
and then in 1977. Dr Rammanohar Lohia and Jaya 
Prakash Narayan were the two main archi-ects of this 
qualitative- shift in non-Congress Centricm in 1967 


_ and 1977 respectively. Even the period o? one-party 


dominance, which re-emerged in the Indlan party 
system from 1971-77 under Indira Gandhi’ Congress, 
could not remain immune to the ideologicel challenge 
of the post-1977 ‘competitive Centrism’ posed by the 
non-Congress Centrist’ parties. In fact he- Congress 
was the biggest beneficiary of the political ground 
prepared by the 1967 radical anti-Congressism in the 
wake of 1969 Congress split. The morally irvigorating 
and politically powerful JP movement further deepened 
the social and economic content of Indian Centrism in 
general, and of non-Congreas Centrism in particular. 
Théugh, his concept of ‘total revolutior’ was not 
absolutely clear in both institutional and operational 
terms, yet JP was able to identify non-Congress Centrism 
with fundamental structural changes in the spheres of 
social structure, economy, culture and eduzation. 
The 1977 electoral verdict was a loud political 
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rejection of Mrs Gandhi’s Emergency regime and her 
design to transform Indian Centrism into a mix of 
authorttarian-populist ideology. Mrs Gandhi’s 1980- 
84 rule was marked by listless and non-innovative 
Centrism. It was dull and drab Centrism in comparison 
to her own Garibi Hatao radicalism of 1971-72. The 
post-1£85 Centrism of the Congress under, Rajiv 
Gandhi's leadership, notwithstanding its promising 
‘anti-bcoker” campaign, soon degenerated into the 
‘twenty-first eentury’ elitist conceptualisation which 
made no or little sense to the mass of the people. This 
catchy metaphor could prevent the disillusionment of 
the people with Rajiv Congress’ Centrism. In sum, the 
Congress Centrism from 1980-1989, though articulated 
through the attractive concepts of ‘growth, productivity 
and modernisation’, only resulted in the legitimation 
of a techno-managerial state. 

The non-Congress Centrist parties which professed 
faith in the JP and Lohia legacies, were awfully 
fragmented from 1980-1988. The formation of the 
Janata Dal in the wake of 1989 elections, though 
organisationally fragile and representing a high degree 
of intra-party leadership tension, was indeed a proud 
legacy of a radicalised Centrism based on the pony 
discourse of anti-authoritarianism, social justice and’ - 
decentralisation enriched by the ideas of Gandhi, JP 
and Lohia. 

+ 

' THE Mandal initiative by the V.P. Singh Government 
has been grossly misunderstood. Except in the case of 
studerts who genuinely feared shrinking of their 
employment opportunities, the bulk of the protest 
against the OBC reservations was spearheaded by the 
vested interests and the political opponents. of V.P. 
Singh Government, both within and outside. In fact 
the upsurge was primarily casteist. Even after impea- 
ching and indicting the motives of V.P. Singh (upstaging 
Devi Lal's kisan rally, carving out the OBC constituency 
for himself, populism, etc.), it is imperative to assess 
the Mandal recommendations in historical perspective 
by adopting an equity-based rational approach and 
displa ying emotional empathy for the deprived socially 
and educationally backward classes of our society. 

No withstanding technical flaws and methodological 
infirmities fin the Mandal Report, the fact of the 
matte- is that the executive initiative in the direction 
of OBC reservations was a bold attempt to put the 

neglected but critical concept of social justice on the 
Indian political agenda. Far from promoting casteism, 
as the detractors of the V.P. Singh Government allege, 
it has further radicalised Indian Centrism. This new 
facet >f equity and social justice-based Centrism is 
also im sharp contrast to the Hindutva-based sectarian 
and reactionary right Centralism of Advani-led BJP. 
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„I to either finally merge 


The Chandra Shekhar-Devi Lal-led Janata Dal- 
Socialist right now’ is engaged in weakening the 
Janata Dal led by V.P. Singh. Whether it will remain a 
separate political entity articulating radical Centrist 
politics or re-enact the stale Centrism of the Congress- 
itself into the Congress or 
seek alliance with the latter is difficult to say at 
present. The Congress’ Centrism is primarily focussed 
on the concept of sterile stability and has not completely 
outgrown the lazy political option of authoritarianism. 

The Congress-I expects that the Janata Dal-Socialist 
interregnum will destroy a radical Centrist alternative 
to ensure its own success. But the National Front/ 
Janata Dal has the great potential of building a 
powerful coalition of backward classes, minorities, 
the democratic secular intellegentsia and other sensitised 
sections of the society. This coalition 1s bound to be 
augmented by the, total support of the combined Left 
based on their constituencies consisting of workers, 
landless, poor peasants, Dalits, adivasis and radical 
intelligentsia. 

The Centre-Left coalition can emerge as a powerful 
third force based on shared perspectives and prog- 
rammes. The planks of social justice-based secularism 
and democratisation articulated by the Janata Dal- 
Left combine will pose a formidable challenge to the 
stability-based Centrism of the Congress-I and the 
Hindutoa-based status-quo Centrism of the BJP. 
‘Radicalised Centrism’ is thus the most important 
gain of the present political crisis. 

The evolution of the Indian party system from one 


: party dominance to a plural party system and coalitiom 


governments has been marked by the transformatiom 
of the Indian Centrism from ‘its hegemonic-stability 
traits of the earlier periods to competitive-radical 
thrust of the contemporary period. This transformation 
augurs well for the Indian people. O 


FOOTNOTES 


1. The analytical model based on “one-party dominant” political 
system was commonly used to characterise Indian party system 
and competitive politics. This was systematically developed by 
Rajni Kothari. See his “The Congress System In India”, Aria» 
Survey, December 12, 1964 ,and “The Congress Syster 
Revisited”, “A Decennial View", Asian Suroey, December 12 
1974. Sce also Myron Weincr, Party Building in a New Nation, The 
Indian National Congress, Chicago, Chicago University Press 
1967 and W.H. Morris Jones, The Government and Politics b 
India, London, Hutchinson University Library, 1964. 

2. The concept of extreme and polarised pluralism in the study o 
party systems has been rigorously explored by Glovanm 
Sartori. See his Parties and Party Systems—A framework fo. 
analysis, Cambridge, Cambridge Universily Press, 1976 
Chapter 6, Section 6.1, entitled “Polarised Pluralism”, pp. 131 
145. For a discussion on the feature of “bilateral Opposilions” 


see p. 134. 
3. Ibid., Chaptér 6, Section 6.3, p. 179. 
4. Ibid., p. 154. 
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It is on the Kashmir soil that Islam and Hinduism are 

being weighed now. If both pull their weight correctly and 

with glory and nothing can move them from their joint 

credit. My sole, hope and prayer is that Kashmir should 
| become a beacon light to this benighted subcontinent. ` 
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' Spatial Planning 


mé. patial factors ~ development strategies have 
SS: ben regrettably underestimated and remain 
periphe-al although the impact of development on 
spatial issues has been enormous, often anarchic. 


Consequently, spatial imbalances of: various kinds. 


emerged over the last four decades. Now there is 
sufficier.t. awareness to integrate these factors with 
the ove-all development strategies. Spatial patterns 
are intimately related to the distribution of econdmic 
power and resources and hence spatial planning 
requires. intégration with the overall system because 
many spatial imbalances which have emerged during 
the last decade are related'to the political and economic 
power system.. 

Despite the fact that the Approach Paper of the 
Eighth Flan marked some sharp breaks with the past 
and focussed on spatial issues, it has been criticised in 
respect of its limited attention on some other spatial 
dimensions. It has been suggested that the Approach 
Paper has shown inadequate awareness of this vital 
dimension. The planners have been accused of pur- 
suing methodologies which “remain spacelesa, devoid 
of the essential ‘spatial dimension in its myriad mani- 
festations”. (Sayed S. Shafi, Mainstream, August 25, 
1990) 

Anotter critic, Prof Jamal Ansari, views the ‘Approach 
* Paper as. “uncomfortably vague and embarrassingly 
brimmirg -with platitudes so that one cannot easily 
disagree with its major statements ... things which are 
what they were once upon a time”. 

These points of criticism are partly justified but 
these are partly the habitual negativisrn of the Indian 
intellectuals. They forget that the idea of an Approach 
Paper is not to detail programmé but suggest the 
main thrusts. Nevertheless, criticism is welcome because 
in the preparation of the final Plan document, the 
planners are bound to benefit from such criticism. 
Without Surdening the article with too many quotations 
and assuming that the Approach Paper haa been read, 
I res-ate some of the important spatial dimensions 
which have- been explicitly recognised and others 


The au.hor, a noted economist, is a former member of the 
Planning Commission. a 
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“implicitly stated. However, I accept that some other 


dimensions should have been explicitly stated. 
. + 


THE Approach Paper has spotlighted: on several 
spatial dimensions: (a) 50 per cent investment in rural 
development; (b) area planning; (c) constitutional 
decentralisation of economic and political power; and 
(d) large scale investment in small towns. Some of the 
other important spatial issues that deserve attention 
are: (a) spatial distribution of population; (b) spatial 


. urbanisation, particularly decentralisation of urbani- 
. sation; (c) regional disparities and their reduction or 


removal; and (d) spatial distribution of poverty and 
distribution of resources and power to alleviate poverty. 

THe critics do admit that the Approach Paper 
recognises the following spatial dimensions: (a) rural- 
urban divide, (b) the strategy for rural-urban continyum, 
and (c) urban decentralisation, according to which 
investment will move away from metropolitan cities 
to small medium towns. ` 

One of the:central themes of the Approach Paper is 
to break the rural-urban dichotomies and replace 
them by rural-urban continuum. Related spatial dimen- 
sions stated in the Approach Paper are: (a) regional 
distribution of population, (b) integrated urban develop- 
ment of all kinds of towns with major focus on small 
towns, and (c) rural-urban relations and investment 
allocations. However, there is another set of spatial 
problems which deal with human settlements within 
the urban areas such as problems of slums, water 
supply and municipal services, housing, transport. 
These\will be spelt out in the main Plan docment. It is 
not that these problems are not of equal significance, 
but one set may be of larger scope than the other at 
any given time. The critics invariably mix the two as 
if they are part of a single problem. 

It is not rising that alongwith those economists 
who are inspired by Marxist or neo-classical thinking, 
the Western-oriented urban planners are truly worried 
about the 50 per cent public investment going to the 
urban areas. But the worry is a reflection of the true 
urban prejudice. Besides, what the Commission has 
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proposed is to jack up investment in rural areas for 
the current rate of 45 per cent to 50 per cent. According 
to some critics the shift is too small and according to 
others it is too large. The irony is that the critics see a 
great danger in the 50 per cent public’ investment 
being made in the rural sector and yet criticise us for 
ignoring spatial issues of investment. The ratio of 
investment between rural and the urban sectors is a 
part of the spatial development policies and not to see 
them as such is sheer prejudice of urbanism. 


+ 


THE critics miss the point that the whole purpose of 
the exercise is to redress the imbalance between 
urban and rural areas and remove the rural-urban 
‘dichatomy in creating a rural-urban continuum. Shafi 
forgets that the basic strategy of the Five Year Plans 
which started with the Second Plan was to undermine 
agriculture by trying to squeeze surplus from 
industrialisation. The result of that policy was that 
the four-fifth of India is bereft of the modern agricultural 
strategy even today. 
Shafi further says that “the Approach Paper has 
clearly emphasised the need for regional planning 


and gteater need to remove regional disparities”. Yet ” 


he comments that “if planning is considered burdening 
at the national level, even more imperative is this at 
the regional metropolitan levels”. I don’t know what 
he is trying to prove. One can understand regional 
planning or metropolitan planning, but there is no 
such thing as regional metropolitan planning. 
Current disparities and imbalances between urban 
and rural population and the uneven development 
between cities and towns on the one hand and large 
and small villages on the other, have produced 
stagnation and marginalisation of small towns, hill 
areas, deserts, tribal areas, etc. These imbalances and 
unevenness in development have been inconsistent 
with the objectives of development and yet not enough 
attention was paid to remove them. Policies to remove 
differences between rural and urban incomes but 
more significantly between more developed states 
and less developed States, that created serious regional 
disparities, have also not been very successful. The 
Approach Paper has explicitly stated objectives and 
strategies in this regard, 
Indian development strategies and policies which 
aimed at certain growth rates for agricultural and 
industrial sectors failed to have a corresponding 
regional approach as, for instance, was adopted in 
countries like Japan. In 1960, Japan set upon a plan of 
developing the national income in ten years and 


simultaneously adopted the regional growth of choosing | 
nine regions to achieve the development of targets. 4 
We ought to attempt something like this. It may be 
possible to move in that direction when w2 write the 
final document. 


\ 
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SPATIAL balance pattern of economic development 
has now become crucial for remgving povertr, focussing 
on employment opportunities, creating social service 
and infrastructure. In the context of the Rghth Plan 
focus on decentralisation and the consvitutionally 


` guaranteed powers of the local bodies such as the 


panchayats, the zilla parishads, spatial development, 
assumes new significance. This is much more than, 
making new arrangements for regional development. * 
It has several aspects. It means: (a) balanced.distribution 
of powers between the Centre, the State and the local 
bodies; (b) balanced development between large cities, 
medium and small towns; (c) creation of a rural- 
urban continuum, etc. 

Most of the Indian cities and towns have z deficiency 
of infrastructural investment with the -esult that 
urban planning has become almost impossible leading 
to great urban inequalities, overcrowding in metro- 
politan areas, anarchic building up of agzlomerates 
around cities, government activity and migration , 
have focal points. The Approach Paper takes due 
notice of this problem. ms ay 

It is decentralisation of political and economic 
power which has both regional and svb-regional 
dimensions that the Eighth Plan is going to press. The _ 
critics have accepted the need for a critical nnovation 
in urban planning. They have also been tal«ing about 
the absence of regional planning in the Approach 
Paper, but wilhout defining regional planning. What 
is it if decentralisation, agro-climatic zones, rural- 
urban continuum, etc. are not part of ary national 
scheme or regional planning? We are opera ing within 
a Constitution which recognises only certa.n kinds of 
regions and planning has to be shown within that 
base, namely, the Centre, the State and the local 
bodies. The Approach Paper concentrates on redressing 
the imbalance among them spatially, economically 
and politically. 

Indeed the Approach Paper, goes beyond the narrow 
view of spatial development and fully recognises that 
the economic activity is physical, spatial ard of social 
dimensions and all the three have to have ar integrated 
approach. In the past Plans this integration was either 
weak or missing. The Eighth Plan is going to correct 
these mistakes. O l 
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Moscow Vignettes 4 


RAVIM. BAKAYA _ 


This piece by Prof Bakaya, the former Head of the Centre of Russian Studies at the Jawaharlal Nehru University, 
New Delhi reached us last October but we could not use it for want of space. The delay in its publication 


hat possible excuse could there be for one who 





comurentator to write one more article on the Soviet 
Unior? The shortages in Moscow are endemic and 
well known. But press articles are not in short supply. 
On the contrary, I had been following developments 
in the USSR for years—both in the English and the 
Russian language press. So when I left for my eighth, 
and the shortest, visit to Moscow on August 8, I did 
not e>pect to be surprised by anything. But surprises 
were _n store for me. So I thought of sharing some of 
my in pressions with others interested in this amazing 
countzy which the well-known nineteenth century 
Russian poet, Nikolai Nekrasov, aptly described in 
the fo lowing words: 
Thos art wretched, thou art abundant, 


Thoz art mighty, thou art impotent 
Motier Russia! 


The invitation to attend the Seventh emaii 
Congress of Teachers of Russian was frankly unex- 
pected, since I had retired from teaching as far back 


‘ as in 1985. But the hosts were bearing all expenses, 


inclucing the return air fare from Delhi. So, following 
Oscar Wilde's advice, I decided that the best way to 


-face a temptation was to give in to it, the more so as I 


expected to meet many friends and colleagues whom 
I had come to know during the last thirty years or 
more -n Bombay, Delhi and Moscow. I was going to 
Moscew after nine long years for the eight time—my 
earlier visits being in 1953-54, 1959, 1968, 1971-73, 
1977, -978 and 1981. 


At the Indira Gandhi Airport, I met quite a few` 


colleagues from several Indian universities. The Indian 
contingent at the Congress was almost 30-strong, out 
of a g-and total of more than 2800 participants from 
about 100 countries. At the Aeroflot counter some of 
us recuested to be seated together and were told 
there was “free seating”. The flight from Bangkok 
came eight hours late and we spent the night on 
uncomfortable plastic bucket chairs. The huge Airbus 


nottoithstanding, its relevance has not been lost in view of the momentous happenings in the USSR. 


—Editor 


type IL-86 was packed, ‘but some younger colleague 


¥ ; is neither a professional journalist nora political .‘ had considerably “blocked” a seat for me. I discovere 


that the two young ladies from Thailand sitting ne> 
to me were also going to the same Congress. 

The flight was smooth, the takeover flawless. Th 
airhostesses were young, pretty and natural and di 
their work efficiently. Only cold meals were serve 
on the flight and the vegetarians had a hard time 
Though Aeroflot has been long flying through Indis 
they have not thought of catering to vegetaria 
passengers. At Tashkent the plane stopped for a 
hour and we were required to go out to the trans 
lounge. The airport looked unkempt. Several larg 
glass panes in the windows were broken. There wer 
no portraits of leaders or any other pictures on th 
walls. (I noticed this throughout my 13-day stay i 
Moscow. Earlier the current “leader's” portrait, alon, 
with that of Lenin was almost a compulsory feature i 
all public buildings. Often the entire politburo wa 
represented.) 

At the Sheremetyevo Airport of Moscow we wer 
cleared by the customs and immigration very quickly 
If you had less than 50 dollars in hard currency ani 
no valuables, you were not even required, to fill in th 
declaration form. The young officers who checke: 
our passports and visas were equally fast. As in th 


- past, they looked at you and then at your photograp! 


in the passport, but the procedure was briefer thi 
time and when my young colleague from Trivandrun 
smiled, the officer actually smiled back! 

Another change, not so pleasant, was that luggag 
trolleys were now a rouble or a.dollar apiece. The 
used to be free earlier, as in India. We found tax 
drivers inside the airport building, waiting to catd 
foreigners, very much like at home. I later'found tha 
one could no longer get a taxi running on the meter ii 
Moscow. The charges were very exorbitant, usuall 
not less than ten roubles, and the driver just refuses 
to take a passenger for short distances or in a direction 
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ae himself did not want to go. 


+ 


WE were received at the airport and brought to the 


Ukraina Hotel on Kutuzovsky Prospekt in a juxury 
bus. We later learnt that the majority of the Congress 
participants had been accommodated in the more 


modern Rossiya Hotel near the Red Square, which . 


also housed the Congress offices. As soon as I had 
settled down in my small room overlooking the river 
Moskva, I telephoned my old friend and guide Prof 
Rozhkova. The phone was answered by her 45-year 
old daughter Alyonka, who was overjoyed to hear 
my voice. “Mama has gone out to the post office and 
will soon be back. I am coming in an hour to fetch 
you.” It was good to establish the first human contact 
in Moscow. I had known Galina Ivanovna Rozhkova 
since 1962 and three generations of the Rozhkovs 
since 1968. Babushka (Grandma) Ekaterina Ivanovna 
had died since I was last in Moscow in 1981. She was 
a stern parent and did not hesitate to scold her grown 
up daughter and son for any misdemeanour in our 
presence! The Rozhkovs come of peasant stock and 
have been an old Communist family. Galina Ivanovna 
is a Doctor of Philology and a full Professor and had 
long been Head of the department in Moscow 
University. Both she and her daughter Alyonka, a 
music teacher in the Pedagogical University, are avid 
readers of literature and are extremely well informed. 
Though her second language is German and she has 
collaborated with both the FRG and the GDR teachers 
of Russian in writing textbooks for German students 
of Russian, Galina Ivahovna has a special soft corner 
for India and she often idealises many far from ideal 
things in this country. She has made several long and 
short visits to India in her professional capacity and 
has a wide circle of students and friends here, as she 
has in many other countries. 

I came down in an hour and found Galina Ivanovna 
waiting in the vestibule. She warmly shook hands 
with me and we walked down to their car. Since my 
last visit she has acquired two cars, but since she 
herself does not drive, one each is used by her 
brother, Rem Ivanovich, and by her daughter, Alyonka. 
Another surprise awaited me when we got to the car. 
Boris Yundin, a teacher of Russian who had entertained 
me in his house on my last visit, was there. He had 


earlier taught in Australia and when I visited the 





on a holiday from the US, where he was currently on 
a teaching assignment. Both Alyonka and Bora greet ~1 
me affectionately and we drove to the Rozhkovs, 
dropping Bora on the way. 

Since my last visit the Rozhkovs had moved from 
their old flat on Leninsky Prospekt to a large= flat in 
the quieter and greener Mosfilmovskaya Street. Here 
I met my old GDR friend Bruno Steinberg, with 
whom I had spent many months in the Moscow 
University in 1972 and whom I had met ater in 
Moscow. Bruno was spending a two-week holiday 
with the Rozhkovs. “Where are you from,” I teased 
him, “the GDR or from Germany?” Bruno took out 
his passport and said: “I am still from the GDF. as you 
can see,” laying stress on the word “still”. In a more 
serious vein he later told me that though two-thirds 
of the GDR population might ultimately expe-lence a 
slight rise in their living standards after unification, 
one-third-the least affluent and most vulnerable— 
would lose many social security amenities they now 
enjoy. To take a small example, he said, a haircut 
already costs as much as three times it used to a few 
months ago in the GDR. (I remembered how Bruno 
carried his own fork, spoon and knife in a nea: plastic 
box to the Moscow University’s dining hall. Though a 
Communist, he was then critical of many things in the 
USSR.) Now he was sure of the need for continued 
friendship and defended the GDR’s many achievements, 
though he had contempt for Honecker’s rule. I found 
he and Alyonka often had friendly clashes .n their 


, appraisal of the history of the past years. 


As soon as we had settled down to tea, Alyonka 
plunged into a discussion. “For seventy years we 
have been deceived by our leaders,” was her cor.sidered 
verdict. Near the piano on the floor there was a blow, 
up photograph of Andrei Sakharov in the Soviet 
Parliament. l 


l + 


DURING the next few days I was to meet many old 
friends—among them Natalya Ivanovna, with whom 
I had worked in the Bombay IIT in the early sixties, 
David Karpovich Jagatspanyan, who was a great 
friend of ours when we were working together in the 
Jawaharlal Nehru, University in the late seventies, 
Yelena Nikolaevna Mkrtchyan, who was among the 
first Soviet teachers to work in the Centre (then 
Institute) of Russian Studies in the JNU in the mid- 
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all at a party given by the Rozhkovs, where he was 
given many presents and where Bruno gave him a 
large bouquet of flowers, while stubbornly sticking to 
his own GDR identity and speaking only in Russian! 
Galina Ivanovna and Alyonka had spent holidays 
with bcth the Germans and recalled their homes and 
their families. While we were there, Wolfgang’s wife 
called f-om their home town to wish him many happy 
returns. 

When we were being taken to to the Rossiya on our 
bus the next day (August 10) for registration and 
other formalities, we saw a number of low polythene- 
roofed tents put up near the hotel and facing the Red 
Square. We later walked down to see what all this 
was ab)ut. A score or so of families from all parts of 
Russia were squatting—men, women and children— 
with all kinds of placards and posters attacking the 
govern nent and the Communist Party leadership. 
They talked animatedly to some of the curious passers- 
by. They said they were homeless and were demanding 
shelter and work. No militiamen were around. It was 
a stranze sight for one who had seen Moscow over 
the last 35 years seven times. But the Muscovites took 
it in their stride. 

We saw other sights equally extraordinary. In a 
corner of the vast Red Square we saw street artists, 
painting the colourful shrine of Vasili Blazhenny and 
other Fed Square and Kremlin sights. They seemed to 
be doir g good business. We passed outside the “GUM” 
the Jargest state department stores in Moscow. I 
recalled how crowded it always used to be and how 
we never succeeded in seeing all its endless rows of 
shops, spread over many floors over an enormous 
area from one end of the Red Square to the other. 
Now tne show windows were unkempt and almost 
bare. 

I spent nearly two weeks in Moscow—from August 
9 to 21. During this period we went out on an 
excurs.on to the old church town of Suzdal, four 
hours drive from Moscow, and to the Rozhkovs’ 
modes: dacha, a hundred and sixty kilometres from 
the city. I spent the night at the dacha (earlier one 
needec a visa to go out of Moscow) and we walked 
about the woods, worked in their kitchen garden and 
washed the car. These long drives were interesting— 
one drove through the countryside with unending 
rows af birch and pine forests on both sides of the 
highwiy. I saw two small churches being repaired 
and painted up and was informed that this was now a 
common sight and that the believers were getting 
them renovated at their own expense. 

I asced Galina Ivanovna and Alyonka how often 
they v sited the dacha. They said they came there once 


every week-end and sometimes once in a fortnight. 
This surprised me, as they had to water the plants 
and tend them during these visits, and yet there were 
tomatoes, berries of all kinds, apples and other 
vegetables and fruits growing there. In the Rozhkovs’ 
house I saw dozens of glass jars fuil of jams and jellies 
made from their own crop of berries. The Russian 
earth is bountiful. It only needs tending and care 
which one can see in these small private plots. On the 
other hand, I saw and heard on the television how a 
record crop was in danger of perishing to an extent of 
40 per cent due to shortage of labour and machinery 
and storing capacity. 

On the way back to Moscow we crossed the 
Leninsky Prospekt towards the University passing 
through a quiet and green street. Galina Ivanovna 
pointed to the right: “Here are the villas where our 
Party leaders live.” The greenery covered the front 
and only the last house was visible from the street. 
She said Gorbachev lived there. It was a modest two- 
storied house for a Prime Minister. Earlier, I recalled, 
no one knew where the top leaders lived. 

In the early mornings and late evenings I looked at 
TV programmes in my hotel room. During the day 
whenever possible I walked the streets, looked into a 
number of shops and stores, many of them familiar to 
me from earlier visits—bakeries, cheese shops, vegetable 
shops, fruit shops, bookshops and general stores, etc. 
Moscow has never been a shopper's paradise, but for 
the Indian visitors a number of useful domestic 
appliances, watches and alarm clocks, readymade 
clothes and leather goods and various types of beautiful 
souvenirs were always available. This time the shelves 
were sadly bare. Sometimes water melons, musk 
melons, tomatoes and pears were seen outside Metro 
stations, being sold out of trucks brought apparently 
from the countryside. But in spite of it being summer- 
time, fruit and vegetables were scarce. In many shops 
there were notices and certain essential goods were 
only sold to Muscovites on their producing their 
identity cards. The famous Moscow ice cream which 
one could once get at every corner was missing, the 
kiosks being closed. 

But outside the shops one could see private business 
going on openly, even good cameras being sold at a 
“premium”. On the last day of our stay I went out 
with a friend for over three hours, travelling from one 
departmental store to another, trying to spend some 
20 roubles left over with me. But I could manage to 
spend only ten roubles. J found that bookshops were 
better stocked than on previous occasions in the sense 
that a number of new and interesting titles were 
available. The prices of books have gone up but they 
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: still cheap by our standards, not to speak of 
2stern standards. Among the books I could acquire 
very reasonable prices was a three-volume edition 
literary writings of the “thaw” period (1953-1962), 
wo-volume edition of Andrei Gromyko’s memoirs, 
: revised second edition of which was published 
ym after his death last year, and a collection of 
icles by Leon Trotsky, with a long introduction and 
cy useful notes by a Soviet historian. Vasili 
ossman’s Life and Destiny was openly being sold in 
r hotel vestibule for three times its printed price. 
e book is in “deficit”. Incidentally, “deficit” is a 
rd one comes across very often in Moscow these 


ys. 


+ 
N Kalininsky Prospekt and outside general stores in 
ne other areas, I saw open gambling going on. The 
ungmen who indulged in this game had their 
sociates, who pretended to be bystanders. The 
vice used was simple—three metal tumblers with a 


all coloured plastic ball. The “artiste” would moye - 


> tumblers on the pavement with lightning speed 
d you had to guess under which of the three 
wing tumblers he had managed to push the ball. If 
u succeeded, your fifty roubles were doubled, if 
t—you lost them. 
Outside Metro stations and other crowded spots, 
kinds of papers were being sold, including a 
mber of “non-official” ones. These induded such 
ange (for Moscow) utles as Sex Digest and Top 
ret. There were also papers published by Opposition 
rties and groups like the Democratic Party. In hotel 
lis, where one could only see papers published by 
‘eign Communist Parties earlier, now a number of 
ver foreign papers and periodicals were being sold. 
ould spot an issue of our own National Herald. I 
uld not buy the most popular weekly Argumenty i 
kty (Arguments and Facts), but was able to borrow 
me copies to read from my Russian friends who 
bscribe to it. With a 30 million circulation this 
ddestly brought out paper is going into the Guinness 
ok of World Records for its large edition. Other 
pular papers: difficult to buy at news stalls are 
scow News and the Young Communist League 
per, Komsomolskaya Pravda. The latter has left its 
rent Pravda, official organ of the CC of the Communist 
rty of the Soviet Union, far behind in circulation. 
e circulation of Pravda has considerably fallen, a 
m of the disillusionment with the CPSU. 
The difficult and tense situation on the nationalities 
mt was brought out vividly to us on two occasions. 


1 


The first was a friendly gathering in our hotel room in 


the Ukraina with our old friend, David Karpovich 


Jagatspanyan, who now heads the Russian Department 
of the Yerevan University in Armenia. His Russian 


` wife, Vera Nikolaevna, our other friend, Yelena 


Nikolaevna Mkrtchyan (also of Armenian origin) and 
Galina Ivanovna Rozhkova as well as several Indian 
friends were present. The Jagatspanyans went into 
details about the atrocities they said were being 
committed against the Armenians by the Azerbaijanians 
in Nagorny Karabakh and other areas. We were 
shocked by the vehemence of their expression—it was 
as if they were talking about an enemy country. But 
what happened next day was even more unexpected. 
It was the closing day of the Congress and during the 
interval we were walking about the beautiful Kremlin 
grounds, enjoying the fine weather. A couple of dark 
complexioned young ladies approached Galina 
Ivanovna, who is well known in the academic world. 
David Karpovich Jagatspanyan came up and asked 
with a smile: “Who are these beautiful young ladies?” 
and introduced himself, offering his hand to one of 


‘them. However, as soon as this lady gave her name 


and said she was from Azerbaijan, our friend angrily 


shook off his hand, went quite red in the face and 


shouted: “You are murdering our people!” The lady 
was taken quite aback and defensively retorted that it 
was the Armenians who were killing Azerbaijanians. 
It was a most embarrassing scene for us all and some- 
how Galina Ivanovna took David Karpovich away 
and tried to calm him. It was difficult te imagine that 
a mature 70-year old Professor, head of a university 
department, could so lose control of himself. We tried 


to argue with him that misunderstandings between - 


nationalities should not lead to bitterness between 
individuals. But he did not seem convinced. 
The previous evening I had asked David Karpovich 


for a copy of an Armenian paper (in Russian) which ` 


he was carrying. It purported to be the organ of the 
“Rectorate, Party Committee, Trade Union Council 
and Young Communist League of the Abovyan State 
Pedagogical Institute”. The issue was dedicated to the 
“75th anniversary of the genocide of Armenians orga- 

nised by the Osman (Turkish) Empire”. This happened 
in 1915, before the Revolution. But what surprised me 
was an item under the title “Armenian Avengers” 

which approvingly gave details of assassination of 


`- those guilty of genocide by Armenian terrorists in 


1921 and 1922. It is notable that in Armenia non- 
official armies are well-equipped with modern weapons. 
A Presidential decree issued by Gorbachev 

them to surrender their illegal arms by a certain date 
was ignored. Now the President of the Supreme 
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Soviet of Armenia, Levon Ter-Petrosyan, a well-known 
intellectual and author who was. arrested in December 
` 1988 by the Russian Commandant, General Makashov 
(who earred notoriety by his speech at the Russian 
Communist Party’s that provoked Gorbachev 
to say tha- he should resign from his army post), has 
agreed that the republican authorities will try to 
implement the President's decree of July 25, 1990 and 
the army and internal troops will have no part in it. 


‘ + 


ALONGWITH the word “deficit” the other word 
now often heard in the Soviet Union is “refugees”. In 
this country which was quoted as an example of the 
successful solution of the national problem there have 
been bitter conflicts between nationalities which have 
driven many minority peoples in several republics 
from their traditional homes to become refugees in 
their own land. Their rehabilitation is a big problem 
for the Soviet Government. ‘ 

Lyudm la Dmitrievna (I omit her surname) was in 
India for z long time whete her husband was posted 
in the Sov.et Embassy in.Delhi and later in the Soviet 
Consulate in Bombay. They later spent several years 
in the UN headquarters in New York. She is a China 
expert herself (her Ph.D. thesis was on Chinese 
economy) In her mid-fifties, she is an extremely well- 
read, wel-informed and mature person. She invited 
an Indian colleague and me for dinner. We heard her 
for the second time in recent years (last year she was 
on a private visit to India on the personal invitation of 
an old friend in Pune and I had met her in Delhi). She 
said the situation in the country was extremely complex. , 
“I have not left the Party and have no intention of 
doing so,” she said, but she also told us about the 
resistance being put up by the old Party bureaucrats 
to the new réforms. She gave an instance of how in 
her own institute a young scholar had refused to obey 
the teleptonic instruction of the Party Committee 
Secretary and told him plainly that he was not under 
the Party and would notytake instructions from any 
apparatichik. The Secretaty had to swallow his pride 
and keep juliet. Lyudmila Dmitrievna was extremely 
worried by the worsening economic and ethnic situation. 
But she talked hopefully about Yeltsin, the President 

“of the Russian Federation. 


I met Irdian post-graduate students of the Pushkin , l 


Institute cf Russian. They talked about the increasing 
difficulties, shortages and lack of disciplines in the 
educational institutions. i 
The TV programmes I saw during the two weeks 
of my stay were very different from what I had seen 
nine years ago. There were interviews with many 


who had teen “repressed”. There was a long interview , 


with Alexander Solzhenitsyn in his American home. 
~N 
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He is a popular figure now and recently the Soviet 
Government lifted the ban on him and many others 
from returning to the country. Solzhenitsyn’s books 
are being published in the USSR, including his Gulag 
Archipelago—an account of life in Soviet concentration 
camps. Opposition groups are often shown in TV 

es. There was an item showing a demons- 
tration by the Democratic Party outside the Iraqi 
Embassy and also an interview with the Kuwaiti 
Ambassador. Other programmes centred on lack of 
civil amenities, shortages of foodstuffs and ecological 
and civic problems. What rather.got on one’s nerves 


-were the frequent jazz pieces which came on the 


screen every few minutes. But perhaps the younger 
generation- enjoys them. Boris Yeltsin’s tour of the 
RSFSR was highlighted. He has, as is known, left the 
Communist Party after the recent CPSU Congress 
and now is the President of the Russian Federation, 
the largest Soviet republic. His popularity is great and 
is still rising. 

Outside the Metro station “Universitet” (University) 
[ saw a plaque declaring the square in front “Jawaharlal 
Nehru Square”. Near the Universitetskaya hotel, where 
we spent the last two or three days of our stay, there 
was a statue of Indira Gandhi and across the wide 
street—another of Gandhiji. All these changes had 
occurred since my last visit to Moscow. 


AN APPEAL 


The Archives on Contemporary History,Jawahanral 
Nehru Unlverstty has In its possesston records, 
pamphlets, books and other publications relating 
to the Communst movement In India and abroad. 
This materal ls open to scholars working on the 
Left and national movemenis In india. The Archives 
Ils currently engaged In enriching Its collection by 
acquiring matertal from different sources. In ths 
connection, | would like to appeal to Individuals, 
organkations and Institutions to give to the Archives 
any matertal they ‘might have In thelr possession 
regarding the Left movements in India. The sources 
of particular Interest would be party documents, 
publication of Left-wing organisations, pamphlets, 
newspapers and joumals, and private papers. In 


‘+ case of those who do not wish to part with their 


materials, the Archives can undertake xeroxing 
of those matertals. These contributions will be of 
Immense help to the study of Left movements In 
India. 


Archives on Contemporary History, 
Jawaharal Nehru University, _ 
Soth Floor, Library Bullding, JNU, 
New Delht—110 067 

Phone: 667676 Ext.348 (office), 655874 (res.) 


K.N. PANIKKAR 
Chatmen 
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On the last day of my stay of Moscow the Gaziev 
couple rang me up. They had come to know accidentally 
I was in town. Adil and Dilara Gaziev are from 
Tashkent and I have known them for more than 
twenty years since they were with me at the IIT in 
Bombay. They are Uzbeks of Tatar origin. Adil 
Musaevich is at present working as a translator- 
interpreter at the Vishakhapatnam Steel Plant where 
there is a 600-strong colony of Soviet experts and 
their families. The couple was on a holiday in Tashkent 
and Moscow to meet their two daughters, Gulnara 
and Indira, whom we had known as little girls in the 
sixties, and their son-in-law and little grandson. We 
decided to meet in Delhi where they arrived a few 
days later on their way back to Vishakhapatnam and 
we had a four-hour long heart-to-heart talk in the 
Lodhi Hotel. They corrected my impression of the 
Soviet Union somewhat. Tashkent, they said, did not 
suffer from the shortages one saw in Moscow. Fruit 
and vegetables were cheap and aplenty and other 
goods were also avilable in the shops. The taxis ran 
on the meter. This was because Uzbekistan, like many 
other Soviet republics, had put a ban on certain goods 
being exported from the republic. 

We said good-bye to Moscow in the late evening of 
August 21. As we were waiting for our flight at the 
airport, we met an Indian student who was carrying 
two sleepy Alsatian pups in a cloth bag. I thought 
they had been given a tranquilizer to keep them quiet, 
but they came alive when a thoughtful young Indian 
lady offered them water from her bottle. Their 
listlessness was, apparently, due to thirst and fright. 

In the plane next to me a Soviet citizen settled 
down. He started talking animatedly as soon as he 
found out I could speak Russian. He was from a town 
in the Urals and had worked in a BHEL plant in 
India, where he was now going on a short professional 
trip. He said he lived well on his 700 roubles a month, 
did not own a car “as I don’t need one”, and was all 
praise for the Indian colleagues with whom he had 
worked. 


+ 


I sat sleepless through the night, thinking of the 
thirteen hectic days I had spent in Moscow. How 
changed all my friends were! The streets in Moscow 
needed repairs , there were long queues before petrol 
pumps and cigarette kiosks, the shops shelves were 
sadly bare, the bumper harvest was in danger of 
being largely lost due to lack of labour, machinery 
and storage facilities, taxis did not ply on the meter, 
black marketing was common, people talked of a 
brain drain. But Moscow was no longer the stable, 
uniform, “disciplined” and uninteresting city it used 
to be, where one not only understood the limits 


Muscovites put on thelr own expression even when 
talking to their best friends, but where one invcluntarily 
censored one’s own speech so as not to embarrass 
one’s Soviet friends. Something was stirring. Scmetimes 
the pendulum seemed to swing to the other 2xtreme. 
But society had shaken out of its stagnation. M-1scovites 
were speaking, discussing, disagreeing, criticising their 
leaders, demonstrating in the streets. It was ro longer 
the Moscow I had known since my first visit thirty- 
seven years ago. 

It seems to me that the Soviet Union is facing a 
very uncertain future. They have discarded, and I 
think rightly, the past, but Soviet society is badly 
divided about the future and what it shoulc be like. 
Five years of perestroika have so far only seen a 
deterioration in the economic life. At the same time, 
Soviet society has become much more democratic. 
Everything is questioned and nothing is sacred, 
including the name of Lenin. If the first period of 
perestroika may be characterised by the nare of the 
film Repentance, the current period is one of amger and 
distrust of politicians. This is perhaps natural as they 
see such a vast gulf between the words and the deeds 
of their leaders of the recent past. These leaders had 
cut themselves off from the people, they lived 
themselves in luxury while denying the people both 
freedom and well-being. The Soviet media play an 
important role. The press is entirely free, without any 
censorship, and not infrequently some journalists go 
in for sensational news. But with all that the Soviet 
press is a very enlightened one. The writers are 
divided, as are artists and actors, but many interesting 
and stimulating books, plays and films are being 
produced. For the present, people read less books and 
more periodicals. These have to exist more and more 
on the support of their readers, rather than on Party 
decisions. There was a great struggle for equitable 
distribution of newsprint and printing paper, a struggle 
in which the press has been victorious. The trade 
unions are breaking away from officially sponsored 
bodies and forming new organisations. The intellectuals 
started the movement, now the workers are catching 
on. 

In one respect I found my Soviet friends unchanged— 
their hospitality and generosity was as touching as 
ever. Our friends shared with us well the best food 
they had been storing up in anticipation of foreign 
and Soviet friends coming to the teachers’ Congress. 
In spite of the bare shops, they loaded 1s with 
presents they had carefully collected for such occasions. 

The Russians have suffered a lot and longer than 
many other nations. They have sacrificed mech for a 
dream. They have a right to live a free and prcsperous 
dife. One can only wish them a brighter futune—both 
materially and spiritually. 0 | (September 30, 1990) 
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Cut Above the Rest 


yy’ rof Randhir Singh is indeed a versatile 
g 4 p=rsonality. A man who completed a great deal 
of study in jail, who shunned being a darbari academic, 
and streve to remain a Marxist from the beginning to 
the end, and a ‘teacher’ from the beginning to the end. 
Not only this, the professor who only got recognition 
from academic circles thesis-wise at the very fag end, 
remained a major attraction to many Marxist students 
not only officially in his class, but those who unofficially 
found ways and means to attend his classes. Add to it 
the fact that he has dabbled in Punjabi poetry and 
even after retirement does not hesitate to intervene in 
any Lef-ist cause that he holds dear. To understand 
the boo< one has to understand the personality—a 
freedor fighter, a ‘jail bird’ for causes, a poet, a 
political scientist, fond of students and with a penchant 
for fighting for principles close to his heart. 

The book begins in a rather offbeat fashion, typical 
of the professor, an opening 
piece, ‘in lieu of a bio-data’, a 
down memory-lane note of his 
pastlife, his political commitment 
and idealism that keep him 
fighting fit till now. And what is more, this has 
helped aim retain his sense of humour from the 
beginning to the end, even as he has faced a witch- 
hunt of sorts—first McCarthyism and later on com- 
munalism—that in a way led to his leaving his house, 
built through his sweat and toil. The first chapter 
brings out the man, the idealist that he is, may be with 
the touca of a romantic and yet an uncompromising 
champicn of Leftist causes, with cool logic, at times 
an angry shudder and yet a grace bereft of all trace of 
sectariar ism, a feature that is not missing in the Left. 

The b>ok in its totality is a mixture of his thinking 
from tim to time, and interventions at various meetings, 
seminars or through articles. As the thread of argument 
goes, it is the class that remains central to any analysis 
of what is going on. The ultimate makers of history 
are the Fuman beings as he tries to show in his first 
three chepters. On Marxism today, he opines, quoting 
Marx: 


Marmism and Indian Politics, Randhr 
Singh, Ajanta Publications, Delhi, 1989. 


Price: Rs 80, pages 80. 





S.K. PANDE ; i 


Tt is the great advantage of the new movement that we do not 
seek to antidpate the new world dogmatically, but rather to 
discover it in the criticism of the old... It is not our task to 
buld up the future in advance and to settle all problems for 
all lime; our task is ruthless criticism of everything that exists, 
ruthless in the sense that the criticism will not shrink either 
from its own conclusions or from conflict with thè powers 
that be... i 
In the Chapter ‘Politics—The Dialectics of Science 
and Revolution’, the same thread goes on: 
It needs to be emphasised that Marxism is social science not 
for peers or for policy-makers; it is social sclence at the service 
of the people, the exploited and the oppressed. And insofaras 
it seeks knowledge of a social formation as a whole, and 
recognises the decisive importance of its ‘economic basis’ or 
structural necessity, il carries with it the imperative, the other 
necessity, that Marxist political practice be revolutionary. It is 
not for nothing that Marx insisted: ‘the working class is 
revolutionary or it is nothing.’ 
He concludes the Chapter on ‘Of Marxism and 
Indian Politics’ with the words: “Hence the need, for 
~ the sake of our future, to take a 
close look at the present that is 
ours”. 
We have a view of the Sikh 
extremist movement in Punjab 
i and in his thesis on com- 
munalism in India and visions for the future, Prof 
Singh questions what is known as the nationalist 
version, which treats communalism ‘above all as an 
ideology’. The solution he offers is not on sermonising, 
but in seeking to transform and change the dass 
structure. The same perspective continues in his vision 


_ for the future. For the Sikh extremists, he has a 


thought: : 
The extremists with their muddled Ideology and practice, and 
the dead-end game of killing and getting killed advance no 
cause of theirs; they only play Into the hands of the very 
enemy they daim to be fighting, namely, the Dilli Saikar, ‘the 
rulers at Delhi’. They are indeed helping this enemy in so 
many ways. They are helping negatively by diverting people 
from the real task of finding genuine answers to their 
problems, by dividing the people and derailing their 
discontent into dangerous channels... 
While theorising on communalism and giving his 

own definition of communalism today he observes: 
Communalism in contemporary India, as ideology and 
practice, Is above all an aspect of the politics of the ruling 
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classes in a society with a massive feudal-olonial ` 

inheritance, deep religious divisions and undergoing its own 

historically specific form of capitalist development. 
~ While intervening at a seminar on communalism 
e maintains that religion was a part of larger culture 
nd thus it cannot be explained within the matrix of 
conomics alone. To prove his point, he gives the 
xample ot Punjab. Though it does not seem satisfactory, 
e says: “the popularity of Bhindranwale and his anti- 
quor measures had considerable impact on a society 


hat had felt the brunt of a ‘chicken and nee 


ulture following the Green Revolution.” 
+ 


"HE professor points to a very common error 
haracterising scholarly as well as commonsense 
inderstanding of communalism in India, which 


nvariably regards communalism as the opposite of ` 


iationalism. He says: 
This error is born of a certain facile understanding of the pre- 
1947 history of Indian nationalism, when it had to confront 
and oppose communaliam as a divisive and anti-democratic 
force, sought to be used by imperlalism to divide the Indian 
people and undermine their fight for freedom. 


Thus, it is often taken for granted that nationalism , 


ind communalism are by their very nature antithetical 
or mutually exclusive, that to speak up for nationalism 
8, ipso facto, to be secular and even democratic. 
Jowever, this is simply not the case. This is a matter 
mtirely of the historical conjuncture. In our times, he 


idds: “we have known nationalism of the German , 


ind Japanese varieties”. 


In the end, we see him at his hitting sarcastic best | 


when he says quoting Bagehot: i 

Democracy is the way to give people the greatest Illusion of 

power while allowing them the smallest amount in reality. 

Herein lies the punch. 

He again raises the question: Who rules India?— 
with his students answering: the people rule India 
His next question is: Who is starving India? Hel 
concedes that the students hum and haw and then 
rather unwillingly concede that the people are starving. 
And then he goes on to quote Gunner Myrdal to note: 

‘has not established thé majority of the poor 


“people to grasp and organise themselves for utilising political 
power to advance their own Influence. 


Subsequently, he states that the state in India, far 
from being a part of the solution, is a part of the 
problem itself. In the end, he reminds the reader of 
another reality in the Indian scenario, that is the 
struggle of the common people. Herein, he painfully 
acknowledges the weak and fragmented condition of 
3ome of these struggles. But he pins his hope always 
on the common man. 

He concludes on an optimistic note, asking for-the 
need to cultivate optimism—optimism of a sterner 


sort. He does not hesitate to tell the scholars that they 


are not revolutionaries, but as scholars should at least 


be aWare that India’s future would be determined by’ 


the larger historical forces, which the revolutionaries 
in India represent. And subtly asks them to recognise 


„and help these forces ‘whereyer we are’. Shunning 


escapism as he always had, he tells the academics to 
at least make efforts where they work or they shall 


` make no effort at all. 


It is to Prof Randhir Singh’s credit that all through 
life, he tried to have with him a bunch of radical 
students. Many of them may be his detractors today; 
and yet from year to the same story continued. 
Prof Randhir Singh was able to build a broad cadre 
for the Left and at times for the Leftist parties to 
which he was inclined. And in different phases, he 
did seem to bé inclined a bit differently. Yet a follow- 
up of the broad spectrum of the democratic and Left 
youth that he/helped create was not always ‘carried 


‘out for the benefit of the movement; and at times 


these young persons drifted away. But was this his 
fault alone? 

He has a penchant for quotations and cautions 
against ‘Robin ‘Hooding’ as an academic exercise. 
There are problems and there are risks, he warns, and 
above all calls for the need to be very modest‘about 


what one is doing or achieving. And then comes the . 


axiom that we mike the efforts where we work or we 
make no effort at all. What is also noteworthy is his 


gentle criticism. For example, on Nehru, he says that, 
even as he gave India the much lauded vision of. 


socialism, in effect, he helped reduce it to only ‘A 
Vision’; adding: history indeed is a ‘very cruel mistress’. 

At one stage he recalls his own poem ‘Rahan Ki 
Dhool, 1950’: “A caravan has reached the destination 
and has lost its way”. And that in a way sums up Prof 
Randhir Singh—restless and searching for methods to 
hélp change society in his own limited way. Prof 
Randhir Singh never lost his way. It is another point 


that he could not fully flower and bloom and serve ` 


the Left and had a slight streak of individualism. The 


price of Rs 80 is a bit costly for the length, but then ft 


is lucid too. And we are told there is a cheaper 
version as well. 

After the developments in Europe there is a general 
tendency of decrying Marxists and of coming to the 
rather hurried conclusion that Marx has ‘failed to 
secure marks in India and is set for doom, But Prof 
Randhir Singh is just one example of a Marxist, of one 
who started rather late in political sclence—chan 
for a’ brief interlude ftom medicine to ‘mischie 
political science, Yet, let it not be forgotten that he 
was, even after doing most of his studies njai, a First 
Class First—a cut above the rest! O 
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_ Remembering 
Forgotten Martyrs 


fT ats off to M.V. Kamath for his article “Exposing 
A... Westen Hypocrisy” (Mainstreani, October 13, 1990) 
and tc the editor of Mainstream for publishing the same. 
The a-ticle’ deserves attention on three counts: (1) first, 
and vely‘important, for remembering the Indonesian 
Comnauttist martyrs who sacrificed their lives with a 
drearr irl’their eyes for making their country a happy 
living lid for all including the poor and the downtrodden; 
(ii) secdridy for exposing the nefarious role played by the 
leader &f World capitalism, that is, the USA in hatching 
` the plott éxterminate the Indonesian communists; and 
(iii) third;’and no Tess important, for exposing the 
abominable local religious fundamentalists who created 
a mass-base and hysteria for the butchery. I take this 
opportunity to record my respect to these forgotten 
Communist martyrs. 7 ; 

Mcre ar lèss 15 years ago, Communists in Indonesia 
were biitchered not in hundreds or thousands but in 
lakhs by the local agents of reaction supported and 
maste-minded by Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) of 
the USA. In many advanced capitalist and colonial 
countries (now called developed and developing countries 
respectively, Communists had earlier sacrificed their 


lives ior the cause of the poor. But nowhere did their ` 


number reach such an astronomical figure. The people 
and members of the Red Army of the USSR or the 
libera'ion army of Yugoslavia who sacrificed their lives 
in the Second World. War also numbered crores; the 
sacrifics by the Algerians in their fight against the imperial 
force of France too is worth noting. But these had 
happened during a war or in liberation struggles. But it 
was coldblooded murder in lakhs for. the Indonesian 
Communists. They died only because they were 
Communists and cherished a high ideal in their heart. 
No ethics or law of the.country was followed in this 
butchery. We can easily visualise that in this carnage, the 
reactionary section of the army had the support of the 
Muslin fundamentalists. 


This carnage is only comparable to the killing of Jews . 


by Hier and his fascist gang during the Second World 
War. One shall like to know whether the communist and 
progressive world raised sufficient protest against. this 
butchery; how many of our countrymen—Communists, 
progressives and supporters of human rights—raised 
their voice against this crime? There seemed to exist at 


\ 
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that time an element of indifference among the abov 
sections of people. The reason may be traced to th 
differences in political thi among the work 
communists divided under the leaderships of the CPST 
and the CPC. This is not the place to go into it‘or th 
strategy and the tactics adopted by the then leadership o 
the Communist Party of Indonesia but the fact remain 
that lakhs of Communists of Indonesia laid down thei 
lives for their belief and ideal without any aid from th 
process of law. One likes to know how many Communist 
of Indonesia are still languishing in exile in some remot 
islands of that country and also get a detailed history o 
mass murder and torture in Indonesia. 

Coming to the second point, the direct involvement o 
the CIA of the USA in organising the butchery was no 
known to many of us. Kamath specifically establishe 
the link between the CIA and the reactionary militar 
force which carried out the mass killing. To many of us 
the USA is an ideal country of democracy where everythin 
is done according to national and international laws anı 
ethics. But even today, the USA has not given up ft 
policy of aggression, subversion and direct militar 
action to overthrow or destabilise a political regime o 
another country if its political leadership does not sw 
the interests of the USA. In this reactionary, religiou 
bigots, furidamentalists and neo-fascists constitute th 
allies of the USA. Thanks to Kamath, we now know tha 
the CIA constituted the brain behind the killing of abou 
one million Communists of Indonesia. Different President 
of the USA cry hoarse to declare that in Communis 
countries there is no human right. As far as these gentlemes 
are’ concerned, this is nothing’ but hypocrisy. Is it no 
violation of human rights to help directly or indirectly i» 
mass killing without allowing the appropriate judicia 
process to run its course? There are many internationa 
organisations working as watch-dogs for the violation o 
human rights. Did they care to raise their voice agains 
these cold-blooded murders or to point their accusing 
fingers to the leaders of murderers or the CLA? 

Religious fundamentalists (not true followers of : 
religion) ordinarily collaborate with reactionary forces. 

The religious-minded simple people innocently fall 
prey to their heinous demogogy. From the present artich 
one visualises that a similar situation developed i» 
Indonesia providing a mass base to reaction. The Leftist 
and:secular-minded people of our country should tak 
note of the Indonesian history which caused the collaps» 


- of its communist movement. In recent days reactionar> 


forces of our country under the cloak of religious jargon 
and appeal to religious sentiment have made a positiv 
headway against secularism and progressive outlooll 
utilising the Ram Janmabhoomi-Babri Masjid issue. There 
is no reason for complacency for us even in a State lik» 


_ West Bengal considered to be the citadel of the Leftis 


movement. 
Calcutta i 
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; Was October Revolution Necessary? 


B.P.R. VITHAL 


z4 f Solzhenitsyn had his way the October 

«/ Revolution would be celebrated in October 
ce he would/perhaps like’ to reverse the calender 
orm too. In the light of the recent events in the 
viet Union some would perhaps feel that the wheel 
s come full circle and the Revolution might as well 
t have occurred. Most discussion in the Soviet 
ion still confines itself to the Stalinist phase and 
her exempts the earlier Leninist phase or at least 
1ores it. There are, however, already some voices 
it take the debate back to Kerensky and wonder 
wether the mistake had not occurred at that time 
elf in not having supported the bourgeois liberal 
rime of 
One Soviet Professor has expressed the view that 
d the Swedish model been adopted “then”, the 
nditions in the Soviet Union today would have 
en much better. By implication the “then” he was 
erring to was in Lenin’s time. But subsequently 
zre has been speculation in the Moscow News about 
iat the course of their history would have been, had 
rensky succeeded. This may, therefore, turn out to 
a more rewarding exercise for us also than reviewing 

> present conditions and prospects in the Soviet 
sion. 
Lenin’s thesis at that time was that “the transition 
«m the first stage of the Revolution, which gave 
wer to the bourgeoisie” to “its second stage, which 
ould give the power into the hands of the proletariat 
d poorest strata of the peasantry” should be 
mpleted by rejecting “the Provisional Government 
d its support to the War”. The goal was “not a 
liamentary republic... but a republic of Soviets”. If 


s transition had not been attempted and the Kerensky - 


«ime had been supported, we would have had a 
mocratic government that would have been still 
mmitted to the then ongoing War. This would have 
d no effect on the outcome of the First World War 
cause, even after the Soviets made a separate peace 


th the Germans, the Allies won the War on their . 


na year later. 

However, if the First World War had ended with a 
‘ssian Government still supporting the Allies, even 
ed it been at the cost of further German advances 


into Russia, it would- have gained in the Treaty of 
Versailles as one of the victorious Allies. Russia 
would then have got what Stalin got about 30 years 
later at Yalta. The frontiers of Russia would, therefore, 
have been more or less such as they are even today, 
with the Baltic Republics being part of Russia. The 
political developments in Germany could have taken 
a different course without a Bolshevik threat in Russia. 
The Social Democrats would have had a better chance 
in Germany, and, even if the much-awaited Revolution 
had still not occurred there, the Nazis would not have 
risen to power. Italy may yet have gone fascist but 
Mussolini by himself was no threat to ‘anyone, except 
to the ladies of the Roman society and perhaps to 
Abyssinia! The course of events in Japan would have 
been the same as they because Japanese expansion 
in China had nothing to do with the Bolsheviks in~ 
Russia or with the developments in Europe. Russia 
would continue to have been looked at by the British 
with suspicion in Afghanistan, even if the Russian 
Government had been a democratic one. 


We would, therefore, have had bourgeois democratic 


regimes in Europe with a few small monarchies and 
tin-pot dictators thrown in here and there. Without 
the Bolshevik fright there might well have been more 
social democracies, but there is no reason to believe 
that their socialism would have been more strident. In 
any case European Social Democracy was never, at 
that stage, anti-colonial abroad. The European bourgeois; 
regimes would not have fought each other in Europe. 
By mutual agreement their internecine contests would 
have taken place in Africa, the basic rule of the game, 
being that no European country would ,fight with 
another European country in Europe for any cause 
arising elsewhere. The Spanish Civil: War, even if it 
had occurred, could hardly have become an ideological 
battle field. 

In Asia the spheres of influence of the various 
colonial powers would have been well recognised 
and there would not have been even a probing of 
each other’s sphere. The major cockpit in Asia woyjd 
have been China as in history it was. The expansion of 
Japan in China could well have been looked at 
differently by different European powers and 
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- particularly the Americans but, with Russia nof being 
Bolshevik, Mao could hardly have been a Communist. 

If nevertheless he still arose, he would have been one 
of tre war lords of China. The “European Home” 

may then well have been more comfortable over these 

decades if Kerensky had succeeded instead of Lenin.’ 
The USA would have been less of a single superpower 
and, maybe, more isolationist than it is. Japan may 
have reached the same level it has reached now. But 

the rest of Asia and Africa would have been quite 

diffe-ent from what they are now. 


+ 


IN this scenario what would have been the situation 
in the British Empire and, particularly, in our own 
counry? The 1937 experiment with Provincial 
Governments would not have been interrupted by 
1939 War and we may well have proceeded to a full 
implementation of the 1935 Act. Gandhiji would have 
looked for some other reason for pulling out the 
Congress ministries while Rajaji would have pleaded 
for the constitutional experiement to continue. The 
` colorial powers faced with no ideological threat, such 
as the Bolshevik one in Russia, but only with the 
threat of other colonial powers would not have had 
any great worry in regard to India in particular. The 
majoz colonial powers would have fought each other 
in urassigned territories, such as Africa, or in open 
spheres of influence, such as China, but would not 
have crossed each other’s path in such clear-cut 
territories as the British Indian Empire. 

The rise of Bolshevik power in Russia was the 
critical ingredient necessary for the rise of Nazi Power 
in Germany which then queered the pitch for the 

7 CORRIGENDA 

In “Thatcher's Paasion for Privatisation” by Subrata Lahky in 

Marnstream (December 22, 1990), the sentence on fourth Ina in 

second column of page 18, shouk! read: 

The middie class, the working class and the industrial 
bourgeols had to wage a long struggle against landed aristocracy 
or robily, before property as the qualification for a Member of 
Parlament was abolished (in 1858).” 

The sentence on eighth Ine in second column of page 20 
shoki read: 

‘In order to introduce market economy and free market now in 
the 1990e in the real sense as outfined In Section B (los. ct) for 
eat. and every tem, trivial and non-trivial, sophisticated, high 
tectnology ones, defence tems of all sorts, instruments, plants, 
machineries, chemicals, medicines of al sorts and what not, the 
requirements are too enormous to be enumerated here.” 

“he errors are regretted. 
` —Edtor 





intra-colonial struggle also thus leading t to an inevitak 
violent resolution in the Second World War. It w 
this War with its improbable Allies and their concer 
for the post-War world that gave rise to the famo 
“Four Freedoms” and to the principle of se 
determination. The exhaustion of the colonial powe 
during the Second World War and the rise of J 
unharmed and economically aroused giant of © 
USA impelled the transference of the classical capital 
values of freedom and contractual obligations fro 
individual transactions to international ones. It w. 
the acknowledgement of these principles that prepare 
the ground for the collapse of colonial power at th 
end of the Second: World War. This collapse at t 
international level corresponded to the abolition « 
slavery at the national level and was necessary for tH 
progress of capitalism. It is this that changed tt 
nature of Eyropean social democracy also and mac 
Clement Atlee different from Ramsay Macdonald. 
While, therefore, Moscow News and Boris Yeltsi 
may like to speculate whether their lives would has 
been better today had the October Revolution ne 
taken place, we, in the newly-liberated former Wester 
colonies, must remember that our entire history am 
destiny would have been different if Bolshevik pows 
had not risen in the Soviet Union and if it had m 
taken the shape it took in which it began to t 
perceived as a mortal danger by the Western power 
They let go of their colonies as the lesser of the tw 
evils when confronted with this danger. They neede 
to be frightened out of their complacence and conf 
dence. The ogre of Bolshevism did this and it neede 
to be an ogre to be able to do so. We, in the forme 
colonies, must therefore remember that we still hav 
reason to celebrate the Russian October Revolution. ( 


Madanjeet: Rebuilding Destiny 
(Continued from page 3) 

help in solving the ethnic problem in the Punjat 
Kashmir, Assam’ and other parts of India, bt 
threatening to erupt also in Pakistan’s provinces c 
Sind, Baluchistan and Northwest Frontier Provine 
Both in India and Pakistan, those who believe the 
such deep-rooted ethnic aspirations could be suppresse 
by force of arms live in a fool's paradise; with all thel 
overwhelming military might, even the super-powet 
failed to do so in Vietnam and Af stan. 

` It is high time that the people of the India 
subcontinent use some common sense and star 
rebuilding their common destiny from scratch an: 
restore the integrated economic and ‘political unit 
which the colonialists had smashed with the help o 
Muslim fundamentalists and the Hindu killers o 
Mahatma Gandhi. 0 
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‘Rajmohan: Analysing 1990 
(Continued from page 5) 

In sum, 1990 was a poor year for political parties 
nd for politicians as a tribe. Though the contempt for 
~oliticians voiced in 1990 by many a citizen was self- 
ighteous and suggested a not very responsible absolu- 
ion of himself by the citizen, the politicians of India 
ave to search honestly for the meaning of this 
ontem pt. i 

t 

T was the year, too, of someting that called itself 
esurgent Hinduism. This ‘resurgent Hinduism’ filled 
he Indian air with chants, oaths and curses and 
ndian hearts with fears and hates. Apart frcm what it 
lid, ‘resurgent Hinduism’ was also notable for what 
t did not do. It did not look at or comment on or 
>rotest anything other than the existence of a mosque 
ona particular site in Ayodhya. That some parts and 
reoples of our land seemed ready to quit India did 
vot unduly trouble ‘resurgent Hinduism’. 

The hungry and the homeless, the jobless and the 
;choolless, the lame and the blind did not catch its 
zye. The collapse of norms in business and the 
yureaucracy could not attract its attention. Thought 
ind activity were withdrawn from Kashmir, Punjab 
and the North-east and the other realities mentioned 
ind applied to the replacement in Ayodhya of a 
nosque by a temple, an act which would set right a 
desecration allegedly committed five centuries ago. 

The call of this ‘resurgent Hinduism’ was to close 
your eyes to the ills and injuries of the present and to 
summon, before the eye of the’soul, the insults of the 
past. Even as smack might suppress sorrow or pain, 
‘resurgent Hinduism’ sought a trip from today’s facts 
to the fond humiliations of a distant yesterday. For all 
the headlines they grabbed and all the sound they 
made, the Ram-chanting but Babar-focussed men and 
women of 1990 reminded one of the rulers of yore 
who were obsessed with this or that while their 
kingdoms were vanishing. We may indeed see this 
resurgent Hinduism as a giant ostrich that violently 
and in Ram’s name immersed its head in a sandpit, 
not caring for the actual lives of Hindus today and 
tomorrow, not caring for the damage It was causing 
to the name of Ram. 

The year therefore was (as I have ventured to say 
in the Indian Express, November 27, 1990) a challenge 
to Hinduism, for it saw the capture of the Hindu 
platform by champions of an insecure and revanchist 
Hinduism, and an abandonment of that platform by 
those who stand for confident, caring and creative 
Hinduism. It ought to set every concerned Hindu 
thinking. 


~X 


FINALLY, it was the year of Mandal whic. was 
opposed in a variety of ways and on a variety of 
Precious youngsters torched themselves. 
Trains, buses and effigies of leaders were bumt. 
Students shouted and sang in protest. It was said that 
Mandal would destroy the quality of India’s bureau- 
cracy, perpetuate casteism, victimise poor forwards 
and promote social and political confrontation Some 
wanted to amend, not end, Mandal. Exclude the rich 
backwards, voices said. Include the poor forwards, 
said others: The timing of Mandal was attacked, as 
was the method of announcing it. Alleging ‘that the 
cart of jobs had been placed ahead of the horse of 
education, some said that reforms in schoo.s and 
colleges were preferable to quotas for OBCs in jobs. 

Mandal’s defenders replied that casteism in Indian 
soclety was strengthened, not curbed, when half the 
population went virtually unrepresented in the-sarkari 
structure. Adjustments now, even if painful, would 
prevent future violence. The defenders added that 
only well-off forwards who had never felt the pinch 
of casteism could argue that casteism had more or 
lesé vanished from the Indian scene until Mandal 
revived it. As for quality, the Indian bureaucrazy was 
not really famous for nurturing it, and the entry into 
its ranks of members of producing and artisar castes 
could only improve it. 

Though some Congressmen lent a helping Fand to 
anti-Mandal demonstrators in the North, Congress-] 
Governments in Andhra, Karnataka and Mahazashtra . 
supported Mandal, dissenting from the line thet Rajiv 
Gandhi took in Parliament. 

The self-immolations caused great pain and sadness. , 
On the other side of the hill' Mandal was seen by 
large numbers as a promise of dignity. And even foes 
of Mandal would recognise that it forced discussion 
on three supremely important yet hugely ignored 
questions: our social system, our education and our 
bureaucracy. Those who had never troubled themselves 
with our caste hierarchies, the shortcomings of our 
schools and colleges and the competence of our 
bureaucrats suddenly started talking abou- these 
subjects. If reflection and reform follow ir these 
fields, much of the credit may go to Mandal. 

It was thus a sad, shrill, disappointing year, with 
Indians turned towards one another not in atfection 
but in anger. And the most important questions were 
not only unanswered, they were, largely, umasked. 
When, and how, will we stir and amend ourselves to 
that state where, with secret pride, we overhear a sur- 
prised world whisper envious, remarks about India? 

(Courtesy: Seminar) 
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Indian Immigrants in US Economic Structure 


. ALKA SABHERWAL 
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Bia ts n recent years, Indian immigrants to the United 
States have been'depicted as a “model minority”. 


"’ Such descriptions seem to validate the newly emerging 
el en E 
to equal opportunity for all. Still problems’ exist. 
Discrimination, or the perception of it, remains, and most 
Indians find it difficult to reach the top rungs of the 
American corporate ladder. 

Til tne passage of the landmark 1965 Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Indian immigration to the United States 
was sevzrely restricted and was primarily a by-product of 
Indian i nmigrationto Canada. 

In addition to immigration restrictions, there were few 
opportunities available to Indian immigrants till the 1960s. 
From the turn of the century until 1965, only about 16,000 
Indians came to the US, largely because of the “Hindu 
exclusioy’ policy. There were anti-Indian riots in Washington 
State in 1907 and as late as 1935 billboards read ‘No jobs for 
Japs anc Hindus’. 

"Today's image of Indians as a “model minority” stands 
out in stark contrast to the dehumanising stereotypes of 
Indian immigrants that Pees in the United States not 
long agc. 

In 1940 only four per cent of Indian immigrants held 
professicnal positions and nearly half were farmers. According 
to one report, “of the 16,000 Indians over the age of 25, 
more than a third ‘had not completed even one year of 
schooling. The median school years completed was 3.7 
lower than the education level of any other racial or ethnic 
group reported in the census” 

However, In the past one decade or two there has been a 
dramatic change in the soci ic level of Indian 
Immigrants. Studies point to the higher education level and 
greater earning power of Indian immigrant community. 
Yet, the perception of dis¢rimination persists. An article in 
Electronies Engineering Times reports that “of the three 
largest US owned companies in the Silicon valley area, only 





one Indian is a vice-president”. Hence, the central question ` 


remains whether or not Indian immigrants continue to face 
impediments in their process af socio-ecanamic assimilation. 

Most studies that make gross comparisons of the average 
family eernings of Indians with White Americans indicate 
that Indians have achieved parity or done better in the 
labour market than their White counterparts. However, 
these studies compare the earnings of Indians with White 


The at thor is a doctoral student of the New York State 
University at Stonybrook. > > . . 
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Americans in general. A more eens comparison 


would be with native-born, non-Hispanic White Americans 
as the presence of disadvantaged groups such as Hispanics 
within the white population tend to lower the nationwide 
average of White Americans and thereby lead to an illusion 
of Indian success. 

To assess the strides Indians have made in closing the 
socio-economic gap between themselves and the dominant 


_ American population, the educational and socio-economic 


characteristics of recent Indian immigrants and native- 
born, non-Hispanic white Americans need to be studied. At 
first glance the data suggest that Indians have successfully 
assimilated into the American économic structure. However, 
it obscures certain important facts., 

Indians are concentrated in urban areas and states which 
have considerably higher costs of living and higher salaries 
than‘the United States‘as a whole. For instance, in 1980, 52 
per cent of the Indian population between 52 and 64 years 
of age was in California, Illinois, New Jersey and New 
York. The corresponding statistics for native-born, non- 
Hispanic White Americans is 24! per cent. Again, although 
the family earnings of Indian immigrants are substantially 
higher ($4.873), this comparison conceals the fact that on an 
average there are more working members in Indian families. 
Finally, though Asian Indians on an average poasess 
considerably higher levels af education than the reference 
group, with 80.4 per cent Indians having four years of 
college education or more (the corresponding figure for 
White Americans is 42.2 per cent), surprisingly their mean 
earnings are only marginally higher than those of native- 
born, non-Hispanic White Americans. 

These figures have led several social scientists to conclude 
that Indians face structural barriers in the labour market. 
My research, based on 1980 US census data, reveals that 
after controlling for productivity factor, such as education, 
experience, English speaking skills and so forth, Indian 
immigrants actually earned 17 per cent less than native- 
bam, non-Hispanic White Americans. By com certain 
White immigrant groups from Europe such as British 
immigrants earned only four per cent less. This suggests 
that theré are institutional barriers against Indians in the US 
labour market, that ethnicity and race are significant factors 
influencing earnings in the US. 

Indian immigrants are placed in engineering and medical - 
professions, with an appalling absence in the social sdences 
and humanities. The question that arises is whether they 
oan choose to stay out of them. The answer, it 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Jayashekar: Gorbachev 
(Continued from page 6) 


Budgetary deficits unknown until recently in the Soviet 
Union have become a major problem of national concern. 
Inflation has increased significantly. Economic linkages 
have Broken down. 
- Shortages of goods have reached epidemic propor- 
tions. Ever widening “zone of shortages” has reached 
the most basic of all goods, the bread, compelling the 
country to seek food aid from countries all over the 
world, espectally from the West. According to a State 
Committee, of the-1000 products which it rhonitors, 996 
are not regularly available in the shops. Such shortages 
have caused reversion to barter system and local 
separatism. Virtually, all Republics have taken the first 
opportunity to reduce their trade with other regions. 
This they have done by raising prices of local products 
and by prohibiting export of goods outside thelr republics. 
The Soviet Government has lost its control over the 
economy; over money supply, budget, production and 


distribution prices and wages. Respect for authorities. 


and administrative bodies has been considerably eroded. 
In the absence of government control, the distribution 
system has completely collapsed. The transport network 
‘has been disrupted. Sabotages have become the order of 
the day. Economic crimes have become widespread. 
Mafias, black marketeers and criminals are operating in 
the economy with impunity. While the number of 
legislative acts and Presidential decrees are mounting, 
the people refuse to take note of them. 
Deteriorating economic conditions have given rise to 
new processes unknown in the past in the Soviet Union. 
These include economic blockade of republics, even 


regions and individual cities, mass wild-cat strikes, 


stoppage of factories and inter-ethnic conflicts. Collapsing 
economy has led to strong and growing demands for 
independence and declaration of sovereignty on the part 
of Republics. These, in tum, ruptured the minimum 
economic links necessary for the functioning of the 
national economy. The deepening economic crisis has 
turned into a major political crisis. The country has 
reached the verge of disintegration. 

There are only two ways of overcoming the prevailing 
economic and political crisis in the Soviet Union. The 
first is to work out a comprehensive and consistent plan 
for economic stabilisation and transition to the market 
syete when 1s acceptable to major sections of the 
Soviet society. Indeed, there 13 no other effective alternative 
to market as often said by Soviet leaders. Realising this, 
Gorbachev and Yeltsin came to an agreement to set up 
an expert group under the leadership of Shatalin to 
prepare such a plan. Even while the Shatalin group was 
preparing its plan, the Soviet Prime Minister Ryziov 
counterpased his government plan for stabilitisation and 
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transition to regulated market. Ryzkov plan wes largely 
based on administrative and command methods. Therefore, 
democratic groups rejected it at the initial stage itself. 
Gorbachev first supported the Shatalin plan, but later 
backed out under the pressure from conservatives. 
Subsequently, he proposed a compromise economic 
programme which could not be implemented without 
the cooperation of Republics. Therefore, Gorbachev 
proposed a new Treaty of the Union. It retains large 
economic power in the hands of the Centre. Tris means 
most Republics are unwilling to accept it. In fact, most 
Republics were declared and initiated their own, 
programmes for economic reforms within their respective ` 
territories. In the meantime, the economic situation is 
becoming intolerable with hunger staring at the people. 
A second method of dealing with the economic and 
political crisis is a traditional one, a method much too 
familiar in Soviet history described by Sweryn Bialer. 
Under this method, when Soviet leaders are feced with 


economic difficulties and volatile political situacion, they 


would strengthen the authoritarian character of -he Party- 
State. They would stress on social discipline, unswerving 
loyalty, law and order, nationalism and on punitive 
measures against anti-social behaviour. They would also 
enhance the role of the State Security forces. If the 
situation becomes difficult, if no prospects Zor rapid 
improvements are available, and if a tightening of the 
best ‘is called for, the natural response of the Soyiet 
leadership is to tighten the screws of political end social 
controls. The capacity, the potential and the instruments 
for such policies’ already exist. However, it is open to 
question whether such a policy will be sufficient to keep 
the lid on under the new conditions. 

Gorbachev having failed to resolve. the country’s 
economic and political crisis in the Shatalin way because 
of political stalemate between the Right and the Left, 
now seems to be veering round to this traditional method 
of tightening screws. He seems tc be in agreement with 
conservatives when they advocate use of presidential 
authority to restore law and order, disciplire and to 
keep the country united. Sometime ago, he sacked the 
moderate Interior Minister, Vadim Batakin, who was 
battling with the Communist Party bosses anc replaced 
him with two conservatives: Boris Pugo, a former KGB 
Chief in Latvia, and General Boris Gromov, the Afghan 
war veteran and an oiie often said to favoura military 
coup. 

A development that i is most eiiie to critics and 
democrats is the speed with which Gorbachev is 
centralising power in his own hands. In Septernber 1990, 
he secured sweeping powers to rule the country by 
decree. The new powers acquired include the right tó 
issue decrees covering such diverse subjects ae property, 
the financial and budget system, economic management, 
price formation, wages policy, and maintainance of public 
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order. On December 25, 1990, he assumed new 
constitufional powers to create new powerful vice- 
presidency and cabinet under his direct control. Thus, he 
is now concentrating in his hands enormous legislative 
and executive powers. This may lead to the legislative 
bodies like the Congress of People’s Deputies and the 
Supreme Soviet lose their real power and become more 
decorative institutions. 

Supporters of Gorbachev in the Soviet Union believe 
that the establishment of a strong Presidency and 
concentration of power do not mean that Gorbachev is 
striving for personal dictatorship, that this is only a 
logical tendency of development of democracy in a 
situation of acute crisis. According to some Soviet political 
scientists (many East European scientists hold similar 
views) authoritarian rule may be inevitable and even 
desirable in the present stage of reforms. The developments 
in the last one year clearly show that a democracy which 
has neither traditions nor experience, nor strong 
instituticns, cannot survive on its own. It needs a strong 
leader tc guide its development from above. 

Some others argue that Gorbachev may not like to 
weaken “he now democratic structures which he himself 
brought into existence. He may perhaps be trying the 
strategy of creating a presidential cabinet in order to 
break the opposition from the military-industrial complex 
and other bureaucratic quarters that rallied behind 
Ryzkov’s Government. It may be a ploy to eliminate 
forces that hinder refarms. 

However, people like Shevardnadze fear that 
Gorbachev, perhaps unknowingly, is creating a basis for 
the emergence of dictatorship through his recent actions. 
As a Ukranian economist, Vladimir Chernyk, says: “It is 
possible he himself does not know it. By demanding for 
himself more and more powers, he is creating the legal 
basis fora dictatorship—maybe not for himself.” 

What is more worrying for democrats is Gorbachev's 
reliance on conservative hardliners and institutions to 
exercise ius newly acquired powers. In the most recent 
reshuffle of leadership, he has perceptibly shifted to the 
Right of the Centre. His choice of Grannadi Yanayev, a 
known reactionary who is opposed to the introduction 
of market economy, has dismayed and frustrated the 


reformers. Yanayev has also been made the chief of the 
panel for selecting candidates for the Cabinet of Ministers. 
He is to change the balance of forces in the 
Cabinet in favour of the conservatives and against the 
radical version of perestroika. 

Gorbachev is also relying more and more on traditional 
institutions like the Party, the military and the KGB 
which are opposed to radical transformation of the 
Soviet society. In the recent past, co-authors and loyal 
supporters like Alexander Yakovlev and Shevardnadze 
have moved away from Gorbachev. After the 28th Party 
Congress, frustrated by his hesitation to push ahead 
with economic reforms, the democrats also moved away 
from him. With the result he is completely isolated. At 
this tme, his reliance on conservatives would pose the 
danger of making Gorbachev a hostage. A considerably 
weakened President would hardly be able to excercise 
the newly acquired powers on behalf of perestroika. Nor 
will he be allowed to do so. This is because a slower and 
cautious movement towards market economy is a condition 
for conservative support for Gorbachev. Thus, the President 
may simply be tumed into a prisoner. This prospect was 
visualised by a writer and People’s Deputy, Alex 
Adamovich: “If things go on like this, we will look at the 
President, and see behind him the heads and shoulders 
of Colonels and Generals.” 

There is the fear that Gorbachev may be tempted to 
use the new powers not entirely in a democratic manner. 
Frustrated over the refusal to accept his draft Treaty on 
the Union, he has submitted it for referendum in each 
Republic. But the Baltic Republics and Yeltsin have 
promptly declared that they will not allow referendum 
to take place in their territories. Irked by their declaration, 
Gorbachev announced that he might introduce a “state 
of emergency or presidential rule” in areas where the 
situation becomes especially tense and there is a serious 
threat to the state and to the people’s well-being. These 
developments show that the power struggle in the Soviet 
Union has now shifted to the Republics. In this power 
struggle, authoritarianism can be expected to assert itself, 
signifying the toughening of the Gorbachev stand on the 
sovereignty of Republics and on other important issues. 

Q 





Alka Sabherwal: Indian Immigrants in US 
(Continued from page 33) 


appears, le a combination of both factors Most Indian immigrants 
perceive chat thelr chances of socao-economk success are 
significanty higher In occupations that are not subjective and 
indetermirate. The common complaint from Indian Immigrants is 
that even f their employers do not discriminate, certain clients or 
colleagues may be prejudiced, thus placing them at a disadvantage 
for managenal or sales jobs. 

Most fobs offered to socal science or humanities graduates 
require imterpersonal and manipulative skills, and Indian 
Immigrants perceive themselves as handicapped in competing for 
these jobs. Hence, it appears that Indian Immigrants have found 
their compensatory occupation niche as engineers and physicians 
and seem content with their “middleman minority” status. 


But the picture is not as idyllic as it seems. Sociological theories 
of middlemen minorities suggest that as long as the social system 
remains structurally the same, these groups often become 
“perpetual” minorities By contrast, minoritles that are initially less 
fortunate eventually stand a) tter chance of being absorbed into the 
dominant group. Gross cr .nparisons af earnings of Indian immi- 
grants with White Americans are often misleading, and have in fact 
lulled the Indian immigrant community into a sense of complacency 

Indians are far from assimilated into the mainstream of the 
American economic structure. In fact, all the evidence suggests that 
they are not rewarded for their human capital skulls at the same rate 
as certain European groups or native-born, non-Hispanic While 
Americans There is no indication as yet that this differential reward 
system will change In the future, unless Indlan immigrants become 
aware of thelr disadvantaged position in the US labour market and 
redress the situation. QD 
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outoreak of hostilities in the Gulf. 
The US-led multinational forces continue 
to ravage civilian dwellings and establish- 
ments in kaq—es borne out by eye-witness 
accounts of distinguished American 
personalities. There is now the danger 
of Washington using nuclear weapons 
to terrorise the Iraqi people. The ecological 
disaster l>oming large in our neighbour- 
hood following the vast oil spill is also 
an offshcot of the Gulf war. These then 
constitute the horrendous cost of the 
misadverture that President Bush embark- 
ed on before exploring all avenues of 
peaceful resolution of the problem 
through diplomatic means, the distinct 
possibility of which has now been 
revealed trom the transcript of the Saddam 
HusseinJavier Perez de Cuellar talks 
that was suppressed for so long by great 


power ccnspiracy. 
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belated moves for peace and efforts to 
distance itself from Washington’s brutal 
offensives on Baghdad are doubtless 
welcome but these can hardly compen- 
sate for its loss of face in the Third 
World. 

The ~ruth today is that Saddam 
Hussein, by refusing to capitulate under 
US press ares, has blocked the realisation 
of Bush’s hegemonistic designs. Instead 
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of trying to comprehend the significance + 
of Saddam’s defiance for the developing 
countries as a whole, Chandra Shekhar 
has sought to barter away our rich anti- 
imperialist heritage. This is reflected in 
(i) the permission granted for the 
refuelling of US warplanes on Indian 
soil after the war began, and (ii) the 
inability to denounce in unequivocal terms 
the US anslaughts on Iraq in contravention 
of the UN mandate. And this at a time 
when a one-time close ally af Washington 
like Jordan’s King Hussein has displayed 
sufficient courage and dignity to decry 
the US outrage on innocent Iraqi women 
and children. 

It needs to be understood, however, 
that the anti-imperialist sentiments 
expressed by Rajiv Gandhi, V.P. Singh 
and the Left parties—not the “thoughts” 
of Chandra Shekhar—convey the 
authentic independent voice of the Indian 
masses for immediate peace in the Gulf. 
Precisely when the worldwide struggle 
against the Bush war is assuming an all- 
encompassing character, this voice must 
be raised high if only because the grave 
threat of escalation of the armed conflict 
is both real and serious. And alongside 
this must come a clear realisation of the 
essence of our non-alignment the present 
set of disreputed politicians desperately 
clinging on to power are seeking to 
abandon. v 
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= M Iraq/on January 17 is not only not a war on 
ehalf off the United Nations but, contrary to the 

general impression, even without its proper sanction 
to Pa by armed force Iraq’s aggression on its 
hap ess neighbour, Kuwait. It is a war to destroy 

~Tfaq’s power, remove its leader, President Saddam 
Hussein, and impose on the region a political order 
which will respect American interests and legitimise 
its presence there. l 


Far from being the impression is confirmed 
. by President George Bush’s State of the Union address 
` on January 29: 


We do not seek the destruction of Iraq, its culture, or its. 
people. Rather, we seek an Iraq that uses its great resources, 
not to destroy, not to serve the ambitions of a tyrant, but to 
build a better Life for itself and its neighbours. 
The motivation was not concealed, either. < 
, We must make sure that control of the world’s oll resources 
does not fall into his hands, only to finance further 
aggression. 
__ Bush has set out to build “a new world order”. 
Since “only the United States of America has had both 
‘the moral standing and the means to back it up”, it 
will be Pax Americana. The formal tribute to the 28 


countries which have joined the multinational force in . 


the Gulf is lost in a speech which reeks of sheer 


chauvinism. “The conviction and courage we see“in: 


‘the Persian Gulf today is simply the American character 
inaction.” i 
. Two wars in the region in the last decade were 


triggered off by US consent. Haig’s green-signal to - 


Sharon encouraged Israel to invade Lebanon in 1982, 
as Ze’ev Schiff, the Israeli journalist, documented in 
his article entitled the “Green Light” in the journal 
Foreign Policy (Spring 1983). In their book, Saddam's 
War, Johan Bullock and Harvey Morris have revealed 
that it was Brzezinski who gave the green signal to 
Irag in August 1980 to attack Iran. | 

There has been a flurry of assurances recently that 
Iraq’s destruction is ndt one of the war aims. The US 
Secretary of State, James Baker, said on January 27: 

It is not, of course, the purpose or goal of the multinational 

coalition to destroy Iraq. a 

This formulation is well understood in the light of 


President Bush’s remarks the very next day that “it’s 


l 
nyg he war which the Uhited States launched apaifist ` 


ag ` A \ = 
~ the regime of Sdit Hassein*against the rest ofthe 
world”. His speech on Jant 
assurance, significantly. The stated obiestives went 
beyond repelling Iraqi aggression: SA 
We are determined to knock out Saddam Hussein's nuclear 
bomb potential We will also destroy his chemical wea 


facilities. Much of Saddam's artillery and tanks si bee” 


destroyed. | 
The real objectives were never in doubt. An acute 
observer, F.J. Khergamwala, formerly of the Indian 
Foreign Service and now The Himdu’s Gulf corres- 
pondent, reported (January 23) that “from every 
indication available, the US led coalition had decided 
on running Iraq's economy totally”. The Washington 
Post reported (January 25) that shortly after the war 
was launched the whereabouts of Presideent Saddam 
Hussein had been “pinpointed” and “warplanes were 
despatched to the site”. A storm ted the execution 
of this foul crime. A senior US official lamented: “We 
didn’t get to cross the target.” 
General Colin L. Powell, Chairman of the US Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, boasted on January 23 that Iraq's two 
” operating. nuclear reactors were “finished”. Air 
Commodore Jasjit Singh has rightly pointed out that 
both were under IAEA safeguards and had been 
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only in November 1990. The air strikes 


dealt a “death blow” to the NPT and “also violate the 
1977 Protocol I to the 1949 Geneva Convention” 
which forbids (Article 56) attacks even of “military 
objectives located at or in the vicinity of such (nuclear) 
installations”. ; i 
The British have been more candid. The House of 
` Commons Select Committee on Foreign Affairs was 
_informed that the coalition’s aim is to remove Iraq's 


President. On January 27, Defence Secretary Tom . 


King told the BBC that the coalition’s aims went 
‘beyond the liberation of Kuwait. They covered the 
destruction of Iraq's military might and the coalition 
would not leave its task “half-finished”. He gave the 
. game away by arguing that the Secutițy Council's 
“ultimatum” Resolution 678 (November 29, 1990) 


authorised member-states not only to implement earlier ' 


resolutions on Kuwait, but also “to restore international 
peace and security in the area”. So construed, the 
resolution will be used as a carte-blanche for imposing 
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the West s schemes in the Gulf. 

President Ali-Abdullah Saleh of Yemen sensed this 
early when he said on January 24 that the coalition 
was more interested in destroying Iraq than in liberating 
Kuwait. Three days later, even Egypt’s Minister of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Boutros Ghali, told the BBC 
that the UN resolution does not encompass either the 
destruction of the Iraq's army or of its President but 
only the -iberation of Kuwait. 

In such a situation a heavy duty rested on the UN 
Secretary-General, Javier Perez de Cuellar, to make 
the position clear to all. He has miserably failed to 
discharg2 it. Belatedly and then in a press interview 
to the Italian weekly, Panorama, published on January 
28, he said that the war was not a UN war against 
Irq but added that only the permission for the war 
had been issued by the Security Coundl. This 
interpretation is manifestly wrong. In a speech on 
January 28, President Bush also claimed as “legitimate 
authority” the principle of “collective self-defence” 
and “12 Security Council resolutions”. 

Article 51 of the UN Charter protects “the inherent 
right of individual or collective self-defence if an 
armed attack occurs” against a member of the UN 
“until tre Security Council has taken the measures 
necessary” to restore peace. Members are bound to 
report tc the Council their exercise of the right. More, 
it “shall not in any way affect the authority and 
responsibility of the Council”. It has not even been 
allowed to meet promptly in the instant case. 

However, on November 8, 1990, Perez de Cuellar 
said that the US had no authority to wage war against 
Iraq uniaterally since the Cound was seized of the 
matter. Any attempt to take military action against 
Iraq uncer Artide 51 could, he added with exquisite 
delicacy, “face legal difficulties”. Responding specifically 
to Presicent Bush’s assertion a day before that the US 
could take action against Iraq under Article 51, in 
response to the appeal of the Emir of Kuwait, de 
Cuellar said that Article 51 was not available three 
months after Iraq’s invasion, ; 

This eaves Resolution 678 as the sole source of 
legitimacy. Its crucial Para 2 reads thus: * Authorises 
member-states cooperating with the Government of 
` Kuwait, unless Iraq on or before January 15, 1991 
fully implements... the foregoing resolutions, to use 
all necessary means to uphold and implement Security 
Council Resolution 660 (1990) and all subsequent 
relevant resolutions and to restore international peace 
and security in the area.” ; 

Is it not strange that in a document of such 
momentous importance the use of armed force was 
not explicitly sanctioned? Resolution 665 (August 25) 


had explicitly referred to states “deploying maritime 
forces” in the Gulf and authorised them to enforce the 
embargo. The Security Council’s resolutions in similar 
situations could not have been unknown to the 
draftsmen of Resolution 678. 

Its resolution of June 27, 1950 on Korea asked 
member-states to assist the Republic of Korea “to 
repel the armed attack”. Its resolution of July 13, 1960 
on the Congo authorised the Secretary-General “to 
provide the Government with such military assistance 
as may be necessary”. Its resolution of November 24, 
1961 on Katanga’s secession from the Cango empowered 
him “to take vigorous action, including the use of 
requisite measure of force, if necessary for defined 
ends. The resolution of April 9, 1966 on Rhodesia is 
very opposite in that, like Resolution 678, it delegated 
the power to a state, the UK. It was authorised “to 
prevent by the use of force if necessary” breaking of 
the oil embargo. 

The absence of such explicit language authorising 
use of force in Resolution 678 cannot be explained 
away as being implied in what is a formal document 
of grave consequence. Even the notorious Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution, passed by the US Congress on 
August 10, 1964, authorised “all necessary steps, 
including the use of armed force”. As Henry Brandon 
said, it was used to justify the escalation of the war (in 
Vietnam) and to handcuff Congress into sharing . 
responsibility for it. Others alleged deceit. 

In any case Resolution 678 even by its own terms 
cannot be stretched to justify the kind of war the US 
has unleashed on Iraq. Nor can the principle of 
collective self-defence. Two noted jurists, Dr Norman 
Bentwich and Dr Andrew Martin, aptly remarked in 
their commentary on the Charter that “modern history 
is crowded with instances where aggression was 
committed under the cloak of self-defence”. A noted 
American jurist, Dr Myres S$. McDougal, said that the 
right of self-defence was subject to the limitations “of 
o and of proportionality.” According to a 
élassic formulation by an American Secretary of State, 
the legendary Daniel Webster, “the act justified by the 
necessity of self-defence must be limited by that 
necessity and kept clearly with it”. The attacks on 
Iraq cannot possibly iall within the ambit of self- 
defence. f 

However, all pretence of UN sanction stands exposed 
by the persistent obstruction in covening a meeting of 
the Security Council despite the fact that Para 4 of 
Resolution 678 enjoins the states “to keep the Council 
regularly informed” and by Para 5 the Council decides 
to remain seized of the matter. This nullifies the entire 
resolution. 
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This is more than a procedural matter. It is the deli- 
berate unc of the authority of a vital organ 
of the UN which its Charter says (Article 8) “shall be 
so organised as to'be able to functien continuously”. 
It bears “the i ty” for keeping the 
peace. Rule 2 of its Rules of Procedure provides that 
“the President shall call a meeting of the Security 
Council at the request of any member of the Security. 
Council” 


` a President refused to follow this rule. On 
April 7, 1966, the US asked Ambassador Keita of 
Mali, President for the month, to convene a meeting 
urgently, More than 48 hours between the 
request and the meeting. The US rightly pointed out 
that Rule 2 is mandatory and that even if a majority of 
the Council members are opposed to a meeting, it 
must nevertheless be held. The President has a discretion 
“to set the time of a meeting” but he dcts as a servant 
of the Council. Sidney D. Bailey opines in his 
authoritative work, The Procedure of the UN Security 
Council, that “the work of the Council would be 
brought to a halt if the President for the month were 
capriciously to flout the wishes of his colleagues”. 
This has now come to pas. Algeria, Libya, Mauritania, 
Morocco, Tunisia, Sudan, Jordan and India backed 
Yemen and Cuba in their request for a formal, open 


and the UK with the cooperation of the Gouncil’s 
President, Zaire. This has happened for the first time 
in the UN history. i ` 
There must be few precedents, if any, ‘for the’ 
-General’s report on his peace mission to 
Baghdad to be kept secret. The Times (London) of 


` January 16 quoted the President-as asking his visitor 


twice to use his good offices and assuring himithat his 
position on Kuwait was not “irreversible”. The PTI’s 
report published a week later quoted him asihinting 
at a “package deal” and expressing “concem that if 
the meeting were to produce insufficient results, it 
could be used by those who wanted to wage war 
against Iraq”. The President said that it would not be 
possible in a single day to find “ready solutions” to 
such a complicated situation. Incredibly de, Cullar 
declared soon after that he had “Jost hope”. President 
Bush struck only a few hours after the deadline 
elapsed. E 
President Saddam Hussein cannot escape blame. 
He was the aggressor. Precisely for the reasons he 
mentioned he should have accepted de Cuellar’s 
‘The diplomatic process was abruptly ended 
by the US to unleash for its own ends a war devoid of 
legitimate sanction or purpose. Q 


Whither BJP? 
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culture”, “a new direction to Indian polity”, and “a genuine non- 
Congress Government at the Centre’. In the past, at its foundation 
conference at Bombay in 1980, the party had projected itself as “the 
only alterrmtive” to the Congress, The situation is different today— 
for the first time the BJP has come to rule the three States’ of 
Himachal Pradesh, Rajasthan and Medhya Pradesh on its own. The 
political developments after Advani's reih yatre last October— 
namely the fall of the V.P. Singh Government, split in the Janata Del 
and the formation of the Chandra Shekhar Government with 
Congrese-I suppoct—have created a situation in which the BJP today 
happens to be the main Opposition in the Lok Sabha. 

The BJP’s share of votes, which was around seven per cent in 
1964, had gone up to 11 per cent in 1969, that is, the margin of rise 
was only three per cent; but the BJP’s seats in the Lok Sabha 
increased from two in 1964 to 86 in 1989, which was 43 times more. 
This was possible because of the absence of a split of the non- 
Congress-] votes in 1989. i 

At Jaipur, the BJP has again decided to go it alone. This means 
that the advantage that accrued to it at the time of the 1989 elections 
would not be available in the next elections. The Hill States of 
Himachal Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan, where the BJP is 


in office, account for a total of 69 Lok Sabha seats, The BJP’s present 
score In these States is 45 out of its total strength of 86. ia 

It can be aruged that statistical assessments by themselves do not 
carry weight in an political situation. But then, the BJP 
itself has been conceding that at present there is no wave in favour 
oc against any party; and as time passes, its popular gain in the 
northern States on account of the Ram Janmabhoomi movement may 
not be upto its expectations. The recent District Council elections in 
Kerala have shown that the BJP’s Ram temple slogan did pot click 
there at all. : 

The BJP cannot be unaware of the other challenges which “Ram” 
may not help it to contend with. The most serious of these challenges 
is that of the “Mandal Commission”. The BJP leaders may not admit 
it but if one goes through the chronology of’ the 
dispute, it would become obvious that the decision to undertake the 
rath yatra was patently contrived to stave off the serious division 
within the party over the V.P.. Singh Government's policy of 
Teservation for the Other Backward Castes. As a counterweight to 
this Mandal challenge, the BJP hoped to politically advance through 
the process of. Hindu consolidation which the rath yatra compaign 
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Vajpayee’s reservation on the rath yetra campaign was expressed in 
no uncertain terms. Vajpayee had politely cautioned Advani about 
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the Hkely evil consequences of the so-called vener sema 
accompanying the rath yatra. The differences persisted even at Jaipur 
| where these were revealed in a questionnaire given to the delegates: 
one of the questions was whether in his/her area people considered 
the retk patrc to be the cause of communal carnage in the country. 
In fact, the BJP leaders at Jaipur appeared to speak in two volces 
in the same breath on the question of Linking religion with politics. 
They sought to accuse other parties of converting the temple- 
mosque dispute in Ayodhya as one between Hindus and Muslims. 
One had to listen to the BJP MP, Uma Bharati’s caseste, in open 
circulation ot Jaipur, to know who was converting the Ayodhya 
dispute inte a rabidly communal There were quite a few 
admirers of L.K. Advani who were visibly shocked by his rath yatra 
innovation, for they realised its Hkely import on the communal 
situation in the country. LK. Advani was himself “satisfied” at the 
response to 1s rath yatra, its other consequences notwithstanding. 
At Jaipu- the BJP leaders seemed to be trying to dirt + -Kk BJP 
from the Vishwa Hindu Parishad. Perhaps this is the rrasee that a 
erie BYP Vice Present for yous, Vjayarije Scindia, He if boen 
given a placa in the new office-bearers’ team announced by (he. 
' President, Mort Manohar Joshi. This may be partly true becgyge the 
Scindia Rafrnata, who is active in the BJP’s women front, continues 


to be an leader of the VHP. However, it was Advan who, 


while over the charge to his successor, Mur Manohar 
Joshi, at Jaipur, had in an impassioned voice given a call to the BJP 
delegates to jain the April 4 massive demonstration in Delhi being 
organised b the VHP. f 

This BJP-VHP link-up should not be g because this was 
forced upon the BJP by the RSS in 1987. It is to be noted that the RSS 
Chief, Balasaheb Deoras, had that year, at his annual Vijayadashami 
sermon, dduculed the idea of building a non-Congrese-I Opposition, 
while just after came the announcement that the BJP, VHP, BMS and 
other like-minded organisations had resolved to jointly work for a 
common goal. The VHP thereafter picked up the Ayodhya dispute 
with gusto cnd Advani finally pushed the BJP headlong into ft with 
his rath rtra. Here was the turning point for the BJP—the primary 


passing from politics to Hindu militancy. 
The differences in the BJP on the political issues ar 
well as organisation can become sharper in the coming days. The BJP 


cannot engege as a national alternative, for instance, by pursuing a 
religlo-political approach in a democratic set-up and in a multi- 
lingual and multi-religious country like ours. This is as much true of 
the northerr. States as of other regions. At one time, Vajpayee himself 
used to underline that the Jana Sangh’s Hindu approach could never 
get it on its own more than 10 per cent of the polled votes and that 
with such a meagre popular backing the Jana Sangh would never be 
able to eme=ge as a national alternative. Will “Ram” help the BJP to 
bridge the gap? WII trading “Ram” in elections pay? These 
questions a-e being currently debated in the BJP itself. Quite a few 
delegates were not sure about “Mandir” outlasting “Mandal” if the 
elections were held some months hence. And this was being said 
about UP ol all the States—the eye of the Mandir storm. 

The latest repocted stand of Vajpayee that he would be opposed 


to the demelition of the Babri Masfid beings out the widening gap 
between the moderate parilamentary 


militant stance represented by the RSS-VHP hardliners in the BJP. 
Not a sign >f unity for a political party known for its well-known 


And then as the BJP state governments proceed, other questions 
are sure to surface, which can be termed as politico-organisational. 
The Bihar BJP unit's split has already been a serious setback; this 
started as an organisational problem but has since taken a significant 
political turn in a State where the Mandal issue had seriously 
affected the BJP ranks. Madhya Pradesh is the BJP's bastion. The 
Chief Minteter, Sundar Lal Patwa, claimed that the BJP would win 
all the seats in any future elections. But the recent State-level party 


elections revealed that Patwa‘s rival and former Chief Minister, V.K. ` 


` 
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Saklecha, openly contested for the post of the State unit's 
presidentship and polled as much as 36 per cent of the votes. He was 
opposing the official candidate, Lakhiram This was 
sensational because Sakiecha had been in political wilderness for 
years and had been readmitted only a year oc so ago. Even the 


launch a frontal attack on the public sector in a bid to fight the 
“Nehruvian” economic concepts—an approach which had been an 
plank of the erstwhile Jana Sangh during the pre-1977 

days, but was discarded by the BJP after its inception in 1980. 
The mover of the Economic Resolution, the former Union 
Minister of State for Finance, Satish Chandra Agrawal, gave a clear 
that the BJP was opting for a policy of wholesale 


culprit for the heavy deficit financing. 
while seconding the resolution, clarified that the BJP was not for the 
liquidation of the public sector but for the improvement of its 
In contrast, one of the delegates, Priya Gautam, 
pointed fo the large number of sick units in the private sector. In an 
interview, A.B. Vajpayee said: “We are not against the public sector 
as such...” and amplified: : 
“The state has to intervene if the private sector manipulates its 
accounts, increases prices and earns huge profits at the cost of 
consumers.” 
On the rural sector, the Economic Resolution notes the growing 
in income and wealth as also the consumption patterns 
within the rural sector: “Fifty per cent farmers, who own land upto 
one hectare hold only 10 per cent of the land available in the country 
while four per cent of the farmers owing 10 hectares and more hold 
30 per cent of the land.” It further says: “The situation is fest 
in which the rural peasantry is forced to go for distress 
sale of their small holdings and for migrating to towns and cities for 
livelihood.” 

Put there was no demand for land reforms in the resolution, as 
the party had been demanding in the past. Perhaps this absence of 
any referenc to the need for land reforms has been to save the BJP- 
controlled State Ministries from embarrassment. The BJP's demand’ 
for making the country as a whole a single food zone, removing all 
berrlers to transportation of food, would only help either the rich 
peasants or the middlemen and hot the poor consumer. 

The BJP Natlonal Executive Resolution on the Gulf War, 
circulated at the plenary session, said that “the USA cannot equate 
the destruction of Iraq's war machine with vacation of aggression 
from Kuwait”. It laid special stress on restoration of peace as a 
matter of highest priority and warned that this conflict “must not be 
permitted to spread either geographically or in any other 
dimension”. It demanded that “the Secretary-General’s (UN) report 
on his visit to Iraq be made public”, and urged the Government of 
India to take steps to ensure “early convening of the Security 
Council to review the conflict”—a step which the US and Its allies 
had been resisting till recently. The BJP further recommended that 
India should take the Initiative so that the NAM continued “to play a 
role of achieving peace and amity in the world’. At the same time 
the Political Resolution chose to make a brief mention only to say 
that “the BJP would urge upon the people of India not to indulge in 
any demonstration in favour or against any side in the war”. 

The BJP is opposed to socialism, state capitalism as well as 


Humanism has yet to be defined in specific 
HIO a Eea do garam a aie el a 
secularism”, as Advani did non-stop, the. BJP hardly 
substantiated its daim to be the national alternative. Q 
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Gulf War and After | 


The war in the Persian Gulf has touched off diverse perceptions on various aspects of the conflict that resulted in the 
hostilities as also about what the world would be like after the guns fall silent. Last week Mainstream (February 9, 


1991) carried several articles on the subject. Some more 
US economist and former Ambassador to India, Prof J.K. Galbraith. 





are being presented here. The first is a piece by the eminent. 


—Editor 


Penalising Soldiers in Tanks on Sand 


J.K. GALBRAITH 


pe oe coat thing abeat, warka ec of 
* experlence avows, is its uncertainty. A special place 
7" in history is reserved for those who are captured by 
E a eee ee i 

As to the war in the Gulf, there are some things that we 
can know. One of them is the history that bears on this 
military venture, and it is that experience I call on here. It 
tells of a terrible tendency in our time to exaggerate the role 
of technology in war, and especially in its extreme 
SS E ER B E POET ee ut R a Aligi 
experience. 

In the closing months of World War I, Paea 





director of one of the maré notable enterprises in wartime’ 


intelligence, the United States Strategic Bombing Survey. 
Much had been made of the achievements of the great 
bombing raids on German, Italian and Japanese targets. 
Nearly all that was known, however, was from photographic 
and visual observations from the sky, 

My task was to assess the overall economic effects of the 
attacks: I was in charge of perhaps the most diversely 
talented group of economists and statisticians ever assembled 
for a single task. It induded Nicholas (later Lord) Kaldor, 
the noted Hungarlan/ British economist, and EF. Shumacher, 
who later gave ‘small is beautiful’ to the world. (Associated 


somewhat improbably with the enterprise, though not on, 


my staff, was the poet W.H. Auden.) Our assignment was 
to ascertain from the plentiful surviving records what the 
air attacks on German industry, cities and transportation 
had accomplished. Did they arrest industrial production, 
and notably that of weapons and munitions? Did they 
paralyse transportation? Did they, in consequence, win the 
war or substantially advance the day of victory? 

Alas, they did not. No great wartime enterprise could 
have been mare disappointing, leading on to sad moments 


\ 
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of reflection on the lives lout of the effort. The physical 
destruction was, indeed, frightful. But Germany’s industrial 


particular, continued to increase with no visible halt until 
nearly the end of the war, until, indeed, the ground forces 
and their more immediate tactical air support had victory 


in late February 1943, with good intelligence, 90 per cent of 
all German fighter aircraft plants were attacked, and 75 per 
cent were destroyed. January production before the raids 
had been 1525 planes; after the attacks in March it was 2166. 

There was much reference in that war to our technological 
excellence in the air—to precision bombing and the greatly 
publicised Norden bombsight, that made it possible. In 
practice, precision bombing was precise only within the 
range of around half a kilometre. 

Success, on occasion, was the child of unfavouring 
circumstance imaginatively adjusted to a better result. A 
major an our staff had been an intelligence officer with the 
American Air Force in Itlay, and he told me one day of the 
discovery of a great German supply dump far behind the 
German lines. Masses of boxes. The bombers 
were unleashed. A couple of raids later it was learned that 
the presumed boxes of supplies were great blocks af 
marble in the quarries of Carrara. I remember asking him 
the obvious question: ‘What happened? Was there a severe 
rebuke?’ 

‘Certainly not,’ he said. ‘Marble became a strategic 
commodity.’ 


+ 


THE Second World War was not won by the strategic air 


MAINSTREAM 
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forces. Nor was it appreciably shortened thereby. It was 


won by ground troops suffering all the misery-of ground 
war and taking heavy casualties as they moved across 


. France and Germany, up through Italy, from island to 
island in the Pacific and with the greatest casualties of all- ° 


across the Russian plain. The wonders of modern technology 


were in the air. Victory was an.the ground. And the story 


does not =nd. 

So it was in Korea, where the United States on behalf of 
the United Nations had total command of the air and even 
thought of isolating North Korea by eliminating the bridges 
over the Yalu. The war was brought to its eventual stalemate 
by the ground forces. 
` Similerly again in Vietnam, where technical excellence ' 
in the air was greatly celebrated. The great B-52 would go 
far to ensure victory; clearing’the jungle foliage would 
greatly help. A heavier weight of bombs was dropped than 
in all of the Second World War. i 

The h story continues. The very first days of the Irag war 
were marked by a wave of optimism. A new and, decisive 
range of technological wonders was being brought to bear. 
Missile launching sites, enemy airfields and aircraft 
communications and command posts were all being 
destroyed. The war, as a result, would quickly be over. 
Casualties would be small. Politicians and military men 
spoke of a few days; the stock market had a near-record 


rise; technology had made war a clean, ascetic event, except 
perhaps for those under the bombs. It was an optimism I 
did not share. And now, as I write, the mood has changed 

That we have command of the skies is not seriously in 
doubt, but the warnings are now against euphoria; undue 
optimism is the enemy. Now we learn it may be a little like 
Vietnam. Ground troops will have to shoulder the heavy 


- burden; it is a burden that the more affluent of young 


Americans do not share. 
There has been much talk as to how the war might 


‘further destabilise the unstable politics of the Middle East. 


It could have a rending social effect in the United States. _ 

It will come as no great surprise that I was strongly 
against military hostilities in the Middle East. I testified to 
this effect before the relevant committees of the Congress 
their full effect. The past promise of aerial warfare and 
weapons technology was much on my mind, the human 
cost of a ground war against the battle-hardened forces of 
Irag even mare so. | would hope that ground war might be 
e erpe and halle there enee a ne a 
negotiation, it can be seized. 

The takeover of one country by another cannot be 
condoned. But the uļtimate penalty, if it can possibly be 
avoided, should not be imposed on those whose fate is to #” 
fight in the tanks and on the sand. Q 

(Courtesy: Observer, London) 


George Bush’s ‘New World Order’ 


! . MARTIN WALKER 


i e Will be hearing a lot about NWO. When an official 
 concept’s time has come, bureaucracies turn it into 
" an abbreviation. One White House speech writer 
has programmed his word processor to call up the phrase 
“New World Order’ when he hits a command key. 
Pedantic cynics have traced NWO back to Adolf Hitler's 
Mein Kampf. For two centuries the dollar bill’s Latin 
phrase r:ovus ordo seclorum (a new order for the ages) has 
announced the original American dream. For our own day, 





- the phrase became a conceptual reality for the White House 


in President Bush’s visionary speech to.the UN General 
Assemb.y last year. 2 

Then. George Bush's NWO looked a bit like this: 

The Cold War was over. The Soviets were on the bumpy 
track tcwards a loose market democracy. Europe was 
uniting, and wrapping its prosperous limbe around the 
emergent German superpower. Japan was dropping its 
‘more restrictive trade practices. / 

The wonders of capitalism and democracy transmute 


the iron of the old Soviet Empire into gold, an ever-growing 
market which would provide the same turbocharge for the 
next generation of the global economy which the 
Americanisation of Western Europe’s economy provided in 
the post-War era. 


+ 


TODAY'S NWO looks rather different, a world in the 
hands of a single superpower, with all its Cold War y 
military heritage available to impose its will across the ` 
glabe. By the standards of all previous empires, that will is 
remarkably benign, albeit capricious and even fitful. But 
the power is there. By my count, in just two years in office 
Bush has committed US forces to intervention in foreign 
coun ; 

There was first the deployment of US warplanes above 
Philippine air bases to protect President Aquino from a 
military coup, an almost casual deployment while Bush 
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discussed greater matters with Gorbachev at the Malta 
summit. There were the invasions of Panama, the landing 
of US Marines in to free Western civilians and a 
_ Similar exercise more recently in Somalia. 

And these last two operations were the Pentagon's lodse 
ge, taking place while an expeditionary force of nearly 
a million men was deployed to the Gulf with consummate 
ease and little domestic political constraint. At the same 
time, America’s legions remain on diminished but still 

potent guard beyond the Rhine and on the Pacific littoral. 


carapace of Roman law and roads and citizenship and the 
Latin language. ` 

The parallels with modern America leap to the mind. In 
spite of all the grandiose talk of Britain's new commitment 
to Europe, and of America’s recently cooling relations with 
Tel Aviv, when Washington sounded the trumpet the 
loyalty reflex ensured that client states answered the call. 

And like Rome, America combines. what Harvard's 
Joseph Nye defines ‘as both hard power, the ability to 
coerce others, with the more agreeable and seductive soft 
power, the capacity to make other peoples want what 
-Americans want, from Hollywood's products to Coca-Cola 
to free elections. 

The historical analogy should not be pushed too far; 
Saddam Hussein would be unwise to take much comfort 
from the fate of Crassus and his annihilated Roman legions 
at the hands of the Parthians in 53 BC, not too far from the 
current battlefields. But there is something troubling about 
the global grandeur of our modern Rome. As one fraction 
of US air power makes the rubble bounce in Baghdad, 
another was shot down this month Defence Secretary 
Cheney spared a moment from planning ‘Operation Desert 
Storm’ to cancel the next generation of US Navy carrier 
planes, the A-12 Stealth attack bomber. It cost too much. 


+ 


THE incomparable force unleashed upon Iraq is the 
Ozymandias of our time, a military establishment at the 
peak of its power, which can only decline. After the fat 
` decade of Reagan's re-armament programme, the sharp 
end of US power has never been mightier. But a bluntness 
is coming, because of the structural weaknesses of the US 
economy. f l 


This is more serious than the current recession, which 


may or may not end in time to restore Bush to the White 
House in 1992. But even calculating no increase in the 
current level of the budget deficit, within the next two years 
the annual interest payments on the government debt will 


match and then start regularly to exceed the Pentagon's 
budget of some $300'billion a year. 3 

No need to rehearse the familiar arguments about p 
America’s imperial overstretch, the woeful state of its cities 
‘and its education system, and a social crisis which will 
probably mean that last year’s crop of over 3000 murders in 
New York City and -Washington DG may well exceed the 


` death toll in ‘Operation Desert Storm’, The American tragedy 


at the heart of the Gulf war was symbolised at 2 PM on 
Wednesday last week on the floor af the New Yark stock 
exchange, when a ferocious roar of triumph arose from the 
brokers as the share index hit a 100-paint gain for the day. 

In Wall Street’s exultation with gains of the moment, as 
all the gold-plated fury of America’s defence industries 
broke over Iraq, that moment encapsulated all the short- 
termism, the pursuit of immediate profit at the expense of 
strategic investment, which has warped the world’s biggest 
economy over the past decade. 7 

An equivalent myopia, a fixation upon the immediate at 
the expense of the longer term, has gripped the White 
House since the Gulf crisis began. And in the process, the 
NWO vision that Bush held out last September has been 
transformed into something far less inspiring and far more 
drearily familiar. Pa 

First, the focus upon the Gulf has switched US attention 
away from the far greater tragedy unfolding in the Soviet 
‘Union. Through a combination of parsimony, caution and 

the West has lost a historic chance to help sustain 
rbachev’s heroic bid to democratise the heartland of 
Stalin’s sclerotic empire. It would have required an equal 
courage from the West, a readiness to commit perhaps a 
trillion dollars (half of NATO's defence expenditure over 
the next five years) to secure and to invest in a full-blooded 
Soviet course of economic reform. It would have been 
cheap at twice the price. 

Second, those brilliant and exhilarating hopes of Europe 
‘92 have sunk into som uncomfortably different. 
Instead of a Europe with a capital in Brussels, rooted in 
Western Europe and casting its strategic gaze to its friend 
and trading partner across the Atlantic, we see the prospect 
of a Europe whose capital is Berlin, whose heartland is 
Mitteleuropea and whose strategic gaze is fixed on the half- 
colony and half-threat to the East. 

This explains the speed with which Britain scurried back 
to the comforting familiarity of the Special Relationship as 
America’s most loyal ally. And it is a measure of the Bush 
Administration's discomfort with the tum of European 
events that we have been greeted with such a rousing 
welcome. Forget last year’s Washington fashion for the 
‘Germans. The Weimar Wimps have been replaced by the 
British bulldog in Bush’s affections. i 

Third, the geo-politcal logic behind the original grand 
idea of Bush’s NWO was y economic, a system 
based upon the great trading b of Japan and Western 
Europe, with the’ Americans happily in the middle, trading 
„and investing across Pacific and Atlantic alike. And with 

attention of the White House fixed on the Gulf, the Cold 


War is in dire danger of being replaced by trade wars. 
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The Uruguay Round of the GATT talks on the global 
trading system is deadlocked in a hostility made the deeper 
by US complaints at Japanese and German reluctance to 
finance a military operation aimed in part at securing the 
cheap oîl on which their economies thrive. The Americans 
shift uneasily at being called mercenaries; imagine their 
reaction-when they don’t even get paid. i 

Fourth, the Middle East component of Bush's NWO was 
envisior.ed as bringing a wider peace from Iraq's war upon 
Kuwait. Saddam would be humbled and the Gulf sheikhdoms 
steered towards democratic and legitimate governments 
which could then sign a rellable peace with .an Israel 
reasonable enough to grant the Palestinians a homeland. 


+ x 
DREAM. on, Caesar. As this war has revived the Special 
a e eee e eine 


Hinks between the US and Israel. The President's Congressional 
mandate was handed to him in large part by pro-Israeli 


Democrats who broke with their party leadership to vote 


/ 


From Smile to Sarcasm 


for war. The arrival over the weekend of the 64 US Patriot - 
anti-missile systems means that for the first time in Israel's , 
history troops of a foreign power are engaged on her soil. 
And we shall see the price Bush paid for Israel's restraint in 
the face of Iragi Scuds when the Arab allies present their 
IOU for a Middle East conference on Palestine after the 


-war, ~ 


A repressive Soviet Union, a compliant Britain, a smugly 
intransigent Israel and a world in recesaion—NWO Mark 2 
is looking uncomfortably like the bad old days. Doubtless 
we shall see a Falklands Factor, a briefly brilliant period of 
international influence for Bush, perhaps even puffed up 
by an evanescent economic boom and the bonanza from/ 
rebuilding Kuwait. 

When the US President proceeds in triumph down 
Kuwait's reconstructed Liberation Boulevard, he might be 
advised to restore the old Roman custom bf a slave in the 
back of the imperial chariot whispering: “Remember, you „ 
are only a man.” The speechwriters could even programme 
it into the word processors. (m) 
(Courtesy: The Guardian, London) 


ASHOK MITRA 
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(gti even thousand sorties, you know, and only nine 

Stee planes went down—that’s good, because in the 
" training two months before, a larger number-went 
down.” That was Iraq’s ambassador to France, on the sixth 
day of war, in response to the assertion on behalf of the US- 
“led mu_tinational forces that the saturation air attacks on 
Iraq had cost them only a marginal loss of aircraft. 

The gullible world was fed a great many exaggerated 
claims on how the Western powers were to get rid of that 
pest, Saddam Hussein, at just one swift blow. It was a 
tremendous public relations exercise, as if the war could be 
won by the television and newspaper networks alone. Irag 
is prov-ng to be a far tougher proposition, with no instant 
success: visiting those who, never mind their own past 
records in Vietnam, Grenada, Nicaragua, Panama, etc., 
were unable to bear the slight to UN Security Council 
Resolution 678. Saddam Huseein’s head is yet to be delivered 
on a patter. When the accounting is dane at the end of 
another two weeks—or four or even six weeks—any decisive 
success, would probably still elude the Americans and their 
friends. The concentrated attacks on the civilian 
and Kuwaiti ail installations have already a hint of desperation 
about -hem; there is even an echo almost of Vietnam: 
i ps it has already been decided that Kuwait would 





have to be destroyed in order that it might be saved. 

The US President's current endeavour is to keep up the 
grand pretence: he is not fighting a racial-imperial war; 
have not an impressive number of Arab, African and Asian 
governments to his call to join the sacred mission 
to rid the world of thet wild animal, Saddam? Individual 
mercenaries, either down and out, or otherwise anxious to 
make some quick money, have been known to fight other 
people’s dirty wars at a consideration. The US President 
has gone one better. he has purchased wholesale the support, 
on a mercenary basis, of the governments of a handful of 
poor countries. The war has not ended, as earlier promised, 
within a few hours; there are massive protests in these 
countries against the perfidy of their rulers; much of the’ 
cash-based support has therefore started to weaken. Should 
Israel, provoked beyond endurance by the intensity of the 
Scud missile attacks, be forced to join the fray, even the 
Saudi regime would feel constrained to pull aut of the 
multinational ranks. The resignation of France’s Defence | 
Minister will have a further sequel to contribute. 


+ 
SADDAM Hussein has thus clearly outmanoeuvred George 
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Bush. Irrespective of whether, in terms of ancient, medieval 
and modern history, Iraq's claim to annex Kuwait is grossly 
(ee a a a 
racial. The perception has rapidly gained ground in the 
Third World countries that the hostilities are on because the 
` Whiteysfwould not like to lose their stranglehold over Gulf 
oil. Saddam has to go because, unlike the other rulers in the 
region, he was refusing to toe the American line. 
‘and All India Radio and Doordarshan 
Pa RE pei rina Our faith in, and 
admiration for, the Whiteys are obviously both deep and 
abiding; have we not already accorded the US-led gendarmerie 
i formal recognition as ‘allied’ forces, without bothering over 
whom they are ‘allies’ of? It thus caused little surprise that 
Prime Minister Chandra Shekhar has taken a line which is 
J unreservedly pro-American: the war was unfortunate, we 
must strive for peace, which however was possible only if 
y the Iraqis withdrew from Kuwait; why wes Saddam Hussein 
proving to be as obstinate as a mule? Irritation with the 
manifest spirit of an Arab ethos is presumably algo responsible 
/ for the apparent blanking out of a chance utterance by our 
ambasador to the United Nations. The motley US-led 
multinational armed combination, he had let drop the 
remark, has no authorisation from the United Nations; it 
If has no business therefore to style itself as a UN expeditionary 
force. 


Such words are extremely ill-chosen on the part of the 
emissary of a government which has reasons to be grateful 
to the US State Department. Has not the latter addressed an 

“sadmonitory note to the Pakistani Government asking it not 
to make things too hot for us in Kashmir? Besides, unless 
‘the US Government gives the nod, no funds will accrue 
from the International Monetary Fund and the World Bank. 
With imports tn the neighbourhood of Rs 4000 crores a 
month and exports only around Rs 2500 crores, the money 
advanced by the Fund last month will, after all, last for only 
two months, and we will have to retum to it with the 
begging bowl. Our Prime Minister therefore has to behave 
properly and our ambessador must not speak out of turn. 

A American military planes, it also follows, must be provided 
with instant refuelling facilities in Bombay. 

To be fair, what the Indian Prime Minister has said on 

` the Iraqi war is in substance no different from what the 
Soviet President has said. We are currently reduced to the 
status of a puny little power; we have our own compulsions 
not to fall foul of the US Administration. But even the 
Soviet Union, admittedly the second most powerful country 
in the world in military terms, has been forced to adopt a 

| line hardly different from ours; it too would like Saddam 
Hussein to be out of Kuwait before any other business, 
such as the issue of Israeli occupation of the West Bank or 
Gaza Strip is taken up. International morality is hardly the 
| criterion weighing either with us or the Soviet Union. 


Saddam Hussein has perhaps as many grounds to justify 
his annexation of Kuwait as we had advanced at the time 


we took over Sikkim. The Soviet stance too has little to do ` 


with any assessment of historical rights and wrongs. Going 
by external evidence, it is more likely to be linked to a 


+ 


estern promise to set up a loan consortium which would 
assure financial accommodation for the Soviet Union to the 
tune of aş much as 150 billion US dollars. Perhaps it also 
presages a commitment on the part of the Americans to 
turn mostly the other way even as Mikhail Gorbechev ties 
out in the Baltic republics some experiments with p-esidential 
rule. It is a matter of only incidental interest -hat these 
experiments resemble the shenanigans our own Indira 
Gandhi loved to practice under the aegis of the famous 
Article 356 of our Constitution. 

The Soviet authorities will travel their own way, and 
reach thelr own equilibrium in international relations. In 
their present mood and circumstances; they cannot afford 
o be too mindful of the implicatians of their acts and 

on the plight of the Third World =ountries. 
President Gorbachev's message is stridently clear: from 
now on, each nation is on its own, ideology is ether dead 
or placed on an indefinite moratorium. 

That apart, the Soviet Union is the leading ail producer * 
in the world with enough refining capacity. We, ir. contrast, 
can take credit for only one per cent of the global output of 
crude petroleum; our refining capacity covers just about 40 
per cent of our total requirement of petroleum products. By 
all accounts, our dependence’on Gulf oil is unlikely to 
lessen immediately. Are we thus not undertaking too great 

| a risk by placing all our eggs in the Western basket? 


+ 


WERE the war to end in a stalemate, and Ireq, while 
battered, nonetheless emerged dut of it with hes honour 
and dignity unsullied, and its international status greatly 
enhanced, it could mean a great deal of trouble far those of 
us who have acted, and are acting, as cheer-leade-s for the 
West. Admittedly, our foreign policy has taken a turn in 
this direction, partly because the traditional role of the non- 
aligned nations has been rendered defunct by deve opments 
in Eastern Europe, including in the Soviet Unbn. That 
explanation would not, however, save us from being at the 
receiving end of ignominy and contempt. 

There must be a hint or two here for -makers in 
the South Block, assuming that their state of demaralisation 
is not such that all talk of fresh initiatives is taboo. The 
‘magnificent framework of foreign policy Krishna Menon 
put together with such passion and finesse four decades 
ago has gone the way of all flesh. The Cold War has ceased, 
the coordinates of the world are changed. For at least the 

| next quarter of a century, the supply and pricing cf oll will 
| dominate international economic, ahd therefore inte-national 
political, issues. We have somehow to fit ourselves in this 
new format. To emulate the Western style of superciHiousness 
toward the Arabs would be suicidal. The smile, af-er all, is 
gradually fading away from Western faces. It is the hour of 
the sarcasm. But the prerogative of such indulgence now ' 
belongs to the Arabs. We are in for much deeper trouble 
ee rr EE 

penetrate into our consciousness. 
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Chandra Shekhar: Past, Present, Future 


AMIYA RAO 


i$ atching Chandra Shekhar on the TV the other 
Yi night talking with great emotion to the thirsty 
gers of parched Nagore, even swearing tc uit 

unless he could provide them with drinking w ter, I 

y remembered the consummate actor who had £ out 

A on his pedayatra in 1983 to discover the hung: and 

India. An admiring member of the lanata 
Party wh) had walked with him part of the way and 
then retuned disillusioned, recorded his impreasion 
of the performance of the padayatri. It might be 
relevant t quote a few lines out of that record to get a 
clearer icea of the man who happens to be today 
India’s Prime Minister: 
Chandra Shekhar would complete his march to Delhi in four ‘ 
days from today. I am sure by this single act of his ‘self- 
torture’ he has left behind all his rivals, including Rajiv 
Gandhi, at least six months and 40,000 kms behind in the race 
for Prime Ministership. Briefly I have come to this most 
considered condusion that at least, in the post-Independent 
India, a man taller than Jawaharlal, who can mouth more 
vague populism than Mrs Gandhi, with a far more choked 
voice’ ard intense emotion manifested, hes emerged on 
India’s political horizon. Fhere is no longer any threat from 
Mrs Gandhi to either democracy or the country’s unity and 
integrity More than an adequate rival has finally been born. 

'. This strenuous journey—self-torture’ as my friend 
called it—was undertaken partly to get over the 
bitterness. frustration and thwarted ambition Chandra 
Shekhar had been suffering from since 1977. As an 
Emergency martyr he was hoping to become a Cabinet 
Minister in the Janata Government but what was 
offered tc him was the Presidentship of the party, a 
powerful position, but not powerful enough to satisfy 


him. And again in 1979 when there was a proposal to‘ 


form a government under the leadership of Jagjivan 
Ram afte> the fall of Morar}i Government, Chandra 
' Shekhar felt his chance had come and he wanted to 
contest the leadership; but he had to stand back, 
because when JP was' consulted, he desired that 


Jag}ivan Ram should not be opposed. However, politics: 


took a strange turn and the Janata Party never came 
back to power. But Chandra Shekhar was in anguish, 
thwarted again, his anger was so uncontrollable that 
he sent aa incredibly arrogant letter to JP, advising 


him that “it would have been better and dignified if 
you are not asked to play any role in the present 
controversy”. The tone of the letter and its contents 
must have surprised JP and hurt him but it has 
helped a good deal to understand Chandra Shekhar: 
the passionate intensity of his ambition. 

With the adoration of hundreds if the padayatra 
worked as a salve to Chandra Shekhar’s wounded 
ego, it also projected him as an all-India figure, a 
Mahatma 2mong India’s politicians, who meant every 
word he said when he promised to ‘fashion a new 
style of politics, of people’s politics’. Carried away by 
the euphoria, none asked him the exact meaning of 
those two soul-stirring words—’people’s politics’. 
Promises to change the sordidness and misery of the 
life of the poor raised hopes as never before and 
money poured in from the admiring, trusting public 
through countless handbills, leaflets and pamphlets 
which were sold in hundreds, Chandra Shekhar was 
projected larger than life with an eye on the voters for 
the 1984 elections. But the sun never rose to dispel the 
congealed darkness of the life of the poor; no effort 
was made to organise young members of the party, 
all eager to take up different projects in the areas 
visited by their President; promises which anyhow 
were never meant to be kept, were forgotten. The 
effervescence, true to its nature, subsided as quickly 
as it had risen. At the 1984 elections the Janata Party 
was practically rejected by the people, only a few 
whose credibility was unquestioned entered the Lok 
Sabha, Chandra Shekhar was not one of them; the 
most unkindest cut of all was administered to him by 
the people of ow Ballia. 

As President of the party who clung to the position 
for over a decade, Chandra Shekhar did nothing to 
revitalise the party; it was riven by groupism, 
indiscipline, corruption and nepotism. Asa result, the - 
Delhi unit of the party had the unique distinction of 
getting just two members elected to the Delhi Municipal 
Corporation. Un , Chandra Shekhar held on, 
making mischief, sowing seeds of discord, scheming . 
and intriguing till the only Janata Party Government ` 
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under Hegde in Karnataka fell to the unconcealed 
delight of the Congress-I. 


+ 


THE Young Turk of Mrs Gandhi always had a soft 
corner for the Congress party and often there were 
speculations that sooner rather than later the prodigal 
son will be returning to his old fold. Yet he was one of 
the most bitter critics of Rajiv Gandhi. He told Sundar 
Rajan just a few days after Rajiv became the Prime 
Minister that history would hold his mother responsible 
for having foisted a ‘thoroughly mediocre person’ on 
the Congress-I, and groomed him to be her eventual 
successor. Again, when asked by India Today about 
Rajlv’s fitness to be the Prime Minister, Chandra 
Shekhar said: “If he were capable would this country 
be in this sorry state?” He added that the Rajiv 
Government must go. The country also agreed with 
him after having tasted the fruits of dynastic rule for 
full five years. To make sure the defeat, Chandra 
Shekhar stood not from one but two constituencies in 
1989 and when the Janata Dal came to power, he had 
taken it for granted that he would be the Prime 
Minister with the help of his good friend, Devi Lal. 
For some mysterious reason, the secret arrangement 
failed to materialise, and Devi Lal chose V.P. Singh as 
the Prime Minister; this could not be prevented, 
despite threatening calls on telephones and Ram 
Jethmalani being badly roughed up. V.P. Singh was 
and still is Chander Shekhar’s bete noire, and trouble 
was expected even as the swearing-in ceremony was 
going on. Plans were afoot to change the ‘immature 
leadership’ in order to ‘save the country’. As early as 
January 1990, Chandra Shekhar told India Today: “I 
see no difference between V.P. Singh and Rajiv Gandhi. 
We want an alternative not a substitute.” 

For the installation of the ‘alternative’ both mundane 
and spiritual blessings were sought; on the mundane 
plane were distinguished men—Ambanis, Malhotras, 
Maruti Udyogs ef al., and on the spiritual level was 
the great tantric sadhu, Bhagwan Ramji of Varanasi, 
with whom Chandra Shekhar spent four quiet days, a 
few weeks before the ‘Operation Topple VP’ began. 
Yet the mantle of the Janata Dal leadership did not 
tall on Chandra Shekhar, so a split was engineered. 
Almost simultaneously it was realised that without 
Rajiv's blessings the ‘alternative’ could not take shape; 
and Chandra Shekhar began to discover Rajiv's virtues 
(‘he was sincere in his commitment to the country’) 
and in November he declared: “We have agreed to 
work together to save the nation.” 

Holding on to the edge of the Chair, after flouting 
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the mandate of the people, agreeing to submit to the 
remote control, our make-believe Prime Minister happily 
tells an interviewer. “A small group of ours being 
supported by a larger group of the Congress is an 
honourable event in the political history of this country.” 
It certainly is a new phenomenon in our parliamentary 
democracy, only it saddens one that Chandra Shekhar, 
who calls himself a Socialist and has even called his 
party, the Janata Dal-Socialist, in deference to the 
great Socialist leader, Acharya Narendra Dev, can 
bring himself to call it an ‘honourable’ event. He 
might have forgotten or would rather forget that 
Acharya Narendra Dev, once he had formed his 
splinter group, himself resigned alongwith all the 
members of the new party from the Assembly, because 
they did not have the mandate of the people—such 
was his idea of ‘honour’. Another great man, whose 
disciple Chandra Shekhar claims to be, wanted to 
give the people the ‘Right to Recall’ their erring 
representatives. JP lived and died for the people of 
this country. Where are they in Chandra Shekhar’s 
ascent to power? 

Since taking over, Chandra Shekhar has started 


. looking at the Bofors case with new eyes and speaking 


in a language he never used before. Only three years 
ago in August 1987 he had written to the Prime 
Minister of Sweden that the Bofors affair had “destroyed 
the credibility of the government and created a serious 
doubt about the integrity of the highest in the land... 
For us it is not merely a question of exposing a 
scandal or deposing a government. It is a question of 
our dignity, of our self-respect and our standing 
among the nations.” But today he is telling his 
countrymen that the Bofors investigation “is the work 
of a sub-inspector, it is not the work of a political 
leader at our level”, besides “the alleged corruption 
in the Bofors gun deal is not a major issue, we have 
many more pressing problems”. His government has 
removed the Special Investigating Team whose 
presentation had convinced the Swiss Court that the 
payments made to the secret accounts were bribes, 
not only the SIT, but the entire set-up—from the 
Attorney General to the IB Chief—has been changed. 
One suspects the hearing of the case will drag on 
from year to year, and in the long run Bofors will be 
consigned to oblivion, just as the fate of that other 
case dealing with the 1984 massacre of thousands of 
Sikhs. Who talks about it now? Who remembers it? 
Excepting those whose wounds have not yet healed. 
The new government has brought relief to the Devi 
Lal family by giving a decent burial to the inquiry 
into the election violence in Meham, criminals have 
been elevated to high posts. To please his master, 
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Chandra Shekhar has even cancelled his own orders 
appointing the officiating Chief Election Conithissioner 
Ms Rame Devi as the CEC and has appointed a 
person not in any way better qualified than Rama 
Devi, but because he happens to be Rajiv Gandhi’s 
man. It ie expediency all the way, and so far it has 
paid well as far as the present occupant of the Prime 
Ministeriel gaddi is concerned. 

A shre~vd politiclan that he is, Chandra Shekhar is 
not unaware that if his own lifeline is in the hands of 
Rajiv Gandhi, the future of Rajiv also depends on his 
continuing as the Prime Minister: for thé Gongress-I is 
not ready yet to face the electorate; paradoxically, his 
minority zovernment is in a much stronger position 
than the Janata Dal ever was. The ombine: pposition 
cannot tt;ch him, and under the cd umstances, 
however distasteful some of his decision nigtit be to 
B Rajiv, he cannot go beyond making n ses. Sanjay 

Singh is still continuing, and so is Mulavam Singh 
Yadav, though UP is still far from normal and important 
UP Congress leaders are desperately worried about 
their own political future as he has not been removed. 
Chandra Shekhar’s five Ministers who had been 
disqualified by the SBaker are still functioning; not 
only has Te defied the supreme position of the’ 

as the synabo! of the Lok Sabha’s authority, but he has 
acutely embarrassed Rajiv Gandhi also, as the Anti= 
Defection Law was Rajiv's brain-child. He had rushed 
it through in January 1985, apparently to !reeze the 
majority in the Lok Sabha afte# fie elections following 
the assass.nation of his mother, 
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APART from strictly guarding his flock, and refusin 
to brook any interference, Chandra Shekhar Seance 
extreme caution regarding policy statements which 
could be contrary to Rajiv's, till after meeting Simranjit 
Singh Mann, he expressed his intention of holding 
talks with the militants. Instead of support for this 
preliminary step in the peace process, Chandra Shekhar 
received a withering letter from hig ally, which demand- 
ed (ordered would be a more appropiate word) that 
the Prime Minister lay dwn preconditions for talks 
at once’, 3qually Ciiensive letters were sent to him 
for his stand On the Gulf crisis, and the refuelling of 
US transport planes at Bombay, Agra and Madras 
noe Unwittingly, the Prime Minister must have 

ingressed the Lakshman -rekha the only authentic 
ae of Irdia, which alone could negotiate peace in 

vi world torum, reminded Chandra Shekhar that his 
i minority government’ and as such had no 

ght to deviate from India’s principle-based policy. 


~ 
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Sensing grave danger, the proxy Prime Minister no 
longer resisted the demand of both the Congress-I 
and the AIADMK for the removal of Karunanidhi, 
and in spite of his assurances to the Chief Minister of 
Tamil Nadu, the State has been brought under 
President's Rule. The surrender is complete—Assembly 
elections in Punjab have been put off till there is peace 
in Punjab. And in the political resolution of his 
party's national convention has been recorded their 


gratitude to supporting parties like the Congress-I. 

By compromising at every step, placating the master 
all the way, Chandra Shekhar is buying time. Like 
Rajiv he too is not ready for mid-term elections. The 
longer the elections are put off the greater will be his 
advantage to consolidate his support from V.P. Singh’s 
Janata Dal as well as Rajiv Gandhi's Congress-I. With 
his tremendous ability for manipulation it will be 
surprising if the Congress party does not ask for a 
change in its leadership. For once, the words of 
Chandra Shekhar’s Law and Justice Minister look 
relevant: 

... If he (Rajiv) pulls the rug out, the electoral arithmetic 

would not change; If he does not pull the rug out, he is in 

danger of losing his own party. 

Chandra Shekhar even with his depleted strength 
can look far ahead. Could it be a mere innocent 
socialising gesture that prompted the Prime Minister 
to have dinner with Khasshogi at the residence of a 
ed RSS MP whose video on Ayodhya, not yet 
banned, has bo spreading communal virus and the 
cult of Hindutva? And w eX has Khasshogi allegedly 
offered a few billion dollars out o1 748 Saudi investment 
to Rajiv Gandhi to buy Chandra Shekhai’S continuity 
for eame more time? After the revelation of the 
minority government's involvement in the refuelling 
of the American war planes in Indian airports, who 
else, except Chandra Shekhar himself, could be interest- 
ed in his continuity as India’s Prime Minister? Q 
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its fast developing tempo of spectacular progress In al shades of Ie. Haryana 
is the firat State to lead the country in : 





= Old age pansion to its 8.48 laich sector 
ciirens © Rs 100 per month with an 
outlay of Rs 100 crore in 1990-91, 






* Providing water to lts all 
ETa A 1991, 


* Harvesting arco production of ne 










* During the current financial year Rs 25 
lakh have been provided for Harian 
eapectant women as diet money of Rs 
300 cach at the fime of first two 
deliveries. 


pe on fis eros orca the pop of Hyena i 
with the Government in maintaining peace, communal barmooy;, kw and Sider z 
in the State at all cost and work together so as to being bappiness to all the 
Ctirens of Haryana. =. -~ 
HUKAM SINGH 
Chief Minister, Haryana 
DPR Haryana 
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A Emerging Fiscal Crisis and Centre-State Relations 


GULJIT K. ARORA 


n India, the financial devolutions from the 
5 y instrument in effecting overall economic growth. 
The Centrel transfers to the States have been increasing 
substantia ly. For instance, the rate of growth was as 
high as 14 per cent in the period between 1974-75 arid 
1985-86. The existing quantum of the Central transfers 


such can influence the budgetary behaviour of the - 


States to a considerable extent. 


However, with the substantial growth of the Central | 


transfers in India, the States’ finances have simul- 
taneously come in the grip of “fiscal pincers”. All the 
States appear to be in a budgetary bind as their 
expenditure needs are continuously exceeding their 
revenue receipts in spite of a substantial increase in 
the budgetary and non-budgetary transfers from the 
Centre. The States have further raised their demands 
for more resources from the Centre in their memoranda 
to and meetings with the Finance Commission and/ 
or in the National Development Council. The Centre 


in turn has been impressing on the States its inability. 


to do so by pointing to its own constraints. This many 


a time has led to disagreements resulting in confron- ` 


tations. Fo: instance, the guidelines issued by the 
„Central Government to the Ninth Finance Commission 
such as to Hllow the normative approach in assessing: 
the revenue and expenditure of the Central and State 
Governments and keep in view the special requirements 
like defence, security, debt servicing and other 
committed expenditures or liabilities of the Centre 
generated heated exchanges between the Centre and 
the States. In fact, on the issue of devolution there had 
been many such differences between the Centre and 
the States in the past too leading to increasing stresses 
in Centre-State relations, particularly during the last 
few years. 
It may be noted that in the background of the fiscal 
crisis and pressures for increased Central transfers, 
there is a danger of the nation being pushed further 
into a near crisis situation. This paper. specifically 
examines three different but dosely related dimensions. 


The autho- is a Lecturer in Economics, Zakir Hussain 
College, Ustoersity of Delhi. 


1 Centre to the States have become an important. 


These are: (1) the nature of fiscal stress at the Central 
and State levels and its consequences; (ii) the devolution 
pattern of the Central transfers to the States and its 
relationship with the existing pressures on the States’ 
finances; and (iii) the fiscal consequences resulting 
from the State budgetary reactions in the background 
of the nation facing a fiscal crisis. 

The proposition examined in this paper is that a 
serious economic crisis is emerging at the national 
level, and this has two major constituents. One, the 
“disquieting fiscal scenario” both at the Central and 
State levels which has got many macro-economic 
implications; and two, the issues related to the fiscal 
transfers from the Centre to the States which would 
continue to strain Centre-State relations due to (i) the 
failure of the Central transfers to meet the intended 
objectives like growth, equity, fiscal management, 
etc, and (li) the deteriorating political culture and 
institutions and the end of an era of “political 
homogeneity” in India. ` 

The rest of the paper is organised in four sections. 
Section I describes-what the economic crisis is and 
how the fiscal operations of the Central Government 
have led to the manifestation of the fiscal crisis both 
at the State and Central levels. Section II brings out 
the mechanism through which the increased flow of 
the Central transfers and their manner of devolution 
to the States can explain the existing and the potential 
stress on Centre-State relations. The States are ranked 
In this section according to the degree of the fiscal 
crisis. Section II looks into some of the economic and 
political developments having important bearings on 
Centre-State relations in India, and their role in deepen- 
ing the fiscal stress in Centre-State relations. The 
summary and conclusions are given in Section IV. 


Section I 


Defining Economic Crisis 

The national economic crisis may be the culmination 
of a situation of ever-widening differences between 
the intended objectives of the economic policies and 
their ex-post socio-economic outcomes. This is likely 
to result in a state of conflict between the working of 
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the various layers of government and nation as idealised 
in the Constitution, thereby weakening the basic 
fabric of the state.! In India, different economic policies 
are formulated keeping in view the long run planning 
objectives like growth, equity, social justice, price 
stability, removal of poverty and unemployment, etc. 


In case these goals are not being achieved and if there . 


are indications that the policies are not guiding the 
deployment of resources in the desired directions the 


nation may head towards a crisis situation. The fiscal, 


crisis may be considered a subset of the economic 
crisis and may reflect a fundamental strain on the 
finances of the government and its consequent macro- 
economic implications on the income distribution, 
price stability and Centre-State relations, etc. Thus, it 
is not simply a problem of imbalance between govern- 
ment expenditures and revenues but also refers to the 
consequent macro-economic implications and pressures 
resulting particularly from the manner in which these 
gaps are filled. The budgetary policy is sought to be 
critically analysed because of its pervasive use as a 
macro-economic policy and in particular because one 
of the important elements of the budgetary policy of 
the Central Government is the transfers to the States 
which in turn have major implications for Centre- 
State relations in India. 


The purpose here is not to analyse the whole - 
gamut of macro-economic policies with respect to > 
their outcomes; rather, an attempt is made to analyse 
the Central budgetary policy and its outcomes. More 
specifically, how the national resources are being 
mobilised, allocated and utilised in the Indian economy 
both at the Central and State levels is examined here. 


To start with, a close scrutiny of the budgetary 


trends, that is, revenues and expenditures of the 
Centre as well as of the States is undertaken for the 
last few years to appreciate the overall fiscal scenario 


- and its macro-economic implications. It is explained 


that the widening disparities between the revenues 
and the expenditures and the manner in which this 
gap is being closed, political and other factors apart, 
indicate a fiscal crisis situation.’ 


at 


Budgetary Trends of Central Government 

Both the revenue and ture trends of the 
Central Government are shown in Table 1. The main 
points emerging from this Table are as follows: 
(1) The revenue expenditures (net tax devolutions to 
the States and Union Territories) of the Union 
Government have been growing faster than its revenue 
receipts since 1980-81. 

Asa result, the revenue deficit has been widening. The 

revenue expenditures constituted 


Table1 l about 12.8 per cent and revenue 
Budgetary Trends of the Central Government š receipts about 11.5 per cent of the 
GDP in 1985-86. These have risen 


S. Variable > 198041 82 -83 


Rate of Growth over the Previcus Year 


105 
6.9 
17.4 
17.8 
8.2 


58.6 
40.8 


. Gross Rev. Rec. / GDPFCPO 
10, Tax Rev./GDPFCP1 
11. Direct Tax /Tax Rev. 
12. St. Pub. Entp. Prf./K Emp. 
13. Debt Servicing: 
a) % of Mkt. Loans 
b) % of External Loans 


15. Overall Def. % GDP 


Sources: Row’ 1 to 8, 10, 11 & 13 to 15 are calculated from the Budget Papers of the various 
years; Rows 9 & 15 are from the First Report of the Ninth Finance Commission, pp. 
14; Row 12 is computed from the Economic Survey, 1988-89, pp. 86. 
Exp. =Expenditure, GDPFCP1=Gross domestic product at factor cost, current 
prices, Row 9=Groes revenue receipts as percentage of GDP at factor cost; Row 
12=Profit of the public enterprises as percentage of capital employed; Row 


15=Overall deficit as percentage of GDP. 





43.6 
: 49.4 
14. Rev. Def. % of GDP (New S) -1.16 


$5 36 | by3.1 and 1.2 per cent respectively 
over 1980-81. The revenue deficit 
has in turn risen from 0.6 per cent- 
of the GDP to 2.1 per cent between: 
1980-81 and 1985-86. 
_ It is discouraging fo note that 
the rate of growth of investment- 
oriented capital expenditures is 
steadily falling, especially after 
1982-83, compared to the growth 
of revenue expenditures. The Plan 
ditures too are consistently 
showing a lower rate compared to 
the non-Plan expenditures, 
(2) On the revenue side it is true 
that the tax efforts do not commen- 
surate with the expenditure needs 
of the Centre. The point which 
deserves mention is that the share 
of direct taxes, which is already 
very meagre in tax collections, is 
further declining every year. This 
ratio has already fallen from abou! 


224 19.0 
255 21.0 
18.5 18.2 
24.1 118 
25.2 185 


21.8 23.1 
59.9 58.1 ` 
40.0 40.4 
12.4 13.2 
9.2 98 
19.1 | 18,7 
2.5 2.7 


54.1 56.4 
55.2 48.9 > 

-1.52 -213 
-2.0 -2.3 
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29 per cent of the total tax revenue to 19 per cent in 


the -od between 1980-81 and 1985-86. This trend . 


‘8 the impression that direct taxes in India are 
perhaps deliberately not being raised by the 
government. 

(3) The public sector continues to be more of a 
liability and less of an asset. The Ninth Finance 
Commission observes: 
All inell, the rate of return on the capital of Rs 51,931 crores 
amounted to six per cent before tax and 3.4 per cent after tax, 
Of coarse, if the petroleum sector fs excluded, the rate of 
returr would be negative.’ 

‘The Sarkaria Commission ‘states that the heavy 
losses by the non-departmental undertakings of the 
Union Government (for example, 90 non-departmental 
undertekings showed a loss of Rs 1656.34 crores in 
1985-8€) have resulted in a sharp increase on internal 
borrowings.‘ ` 

However, the Union Government has followed a 
tactful oractice, particularly after 1980-81, to generate 
revenues in the public sector by the pre- 
budget administrative prices of those goods in which 
the government is the monopoly producer. It has 
been pointed out by a number of scholars that the rise 
in the administered prices bring inflation in the 
econonry, deprives the States from the shares obtainable 
from sach tax collections, and understates the true 
revenu? deficit’ In addition, increased administrative 
prices Sut up a pressure on the States’ finances by 

ing the prices of the basic infrastructural goods 


which are also bought by the States. The costs of the , 


States’ projects go up, for which they are not compen- 
sated. Their resources are spread thinly, thereby 


leading to a vicious circle of delay in completion ` 


causing further cost escalations and pressure on their 
finances.‘ 


(4) The heavy reliance on public debt is another 
“cause for serious concern”. The nation is on the 

pf entering the internal debt trap as debt 
servicing of the internal market borrowings has already 
touched the 66 per cent mark of market loans in 1986- 
87. In the case of external loans, debt servicing consti- 
tutes about 65 per cent of the loans in the same year. 
(5) The net result of the revenues always falling short 
of the expenditures has been the rising overall deficit 
financing. Currently, it is more than two per cent of 
the grcss domestic product and is further rising. 


Budgetary Trends at State Level f 

The budgetary trends of the States are shown'in 
Table 2. The main points are as follows: 
(1) The States’ expenditures per capita have shown an 
increase of about 14 per cent per annum, whereas 
their cwn tax and non-tax revenues per capita of the 
States alee ap e at the rate of 2.2 per cent between 
1974-75 1985-86. If one takes the States’ own 
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revenue-capital resources, the rate of growth was 
observed to be about 12.5 per cent. It is evident that 
the expenditures of the States rose much faster than 
their revenues between 1974-75 and 1985-86. However, 
the recent trends are even more worrisome. 

(2) The States’ development. expenditures showed a 
growth rate of about 17 per cent per annum between 
1974 and 1979. Its growth rate declined to 16 per cent 


' during 1980-84. On the contrary, non-development 


expenditures of the States have substantially increased 
over the same period. The rate of aaa of non- 
development expenditures increased 12 per cent 
in 1974-79 to 19 per cent between 1980 and 1984. 

(3) The rato of Plan tures in the total 
expenditures of the States has also fallen from 32 to 31 
per cent between 1980-81 and 1985-86. s 

(4) The proportion of capital expenditures in the total 
expenditures of the States has also declined from 35 
to 27 per cent between 1980-81 and 1985-86. This fall 
is quite considerable and should be a cause of concern. 
(5) On the positive side, the States’ own tax revenue 
recorded an acceleration in its growth rate from about 
15 per cent in 1974-79 to 17 per cent per annum in 
1980-84. It is a healthy trend in itself and indicates 
that the State level taxes also have been showing 
buoyancy and elasticity. This result corroborates with 
that of the Sarkaria Commission, which shows that 


Table 2 
Budgetary Trends of the State Govemments 


SL Variable 1974-86 





Annual Rates of Growth 
1. SDP/Pop. (Current Prices) 9.60 
2 SDP/Pop. (Constant Prices) 1.96 
3. Population © 2.23 
























. State Exp./per capita ‘14.10 


4 

5. Revenue Expenditures 14.40 

6. Capital Expenditures 12.70 1974-9 1979-84 
7. Development Exp. ' 17.0 16.0 
8. 


Non-Development Exp. 


9. Own Rev. Cap. Resources 12.50 

10. Own Tax + NTax Rev. 2.20 

11. Own Tax Rev./ SDP 2.90 

12 Own Tax Rev./per capita 13.10 1974-9 1979-84 

13. Own Tax Rev. 15.0 17.0 

14. Own Non-Tax Rev. 14.5 13.5 
. Some Ratios 1980-1 1985-6 

15. Capital Exp./Expenditures 35.0 27.0 

16. Plan Exp./Expenditures 32.0 31.0 

17. Direct Taxes / Own Tax Rev. 13.5 10.2 


18. Revenue Deficit % GDP 






Notes: Row 17 relates to 1974-75 & 1985-86, 
Sources: Row 18 is from the First Repart of the Ninth Finance 
Commission, whereas other information is computed 
from the various issues of R.B.L Bulletins. 
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the annual growth rate of the Union taxes have been 
lesser, that is, 14 per cent per annum compared to the 
States’ taxes which have shown a 15.5 per cent rate of 
growth per annum.” i 
(6) On the other hand, the non-tax revenues of the 
States have not grown at all. Rather, their rate of 
growth has fallen marginally from 145 per cent 
during 1974-75 to 13.6 per cent during 1979-84. 
(7) Another source of revenue for the States is their 
public enterprises. Their number has 
increased to 714 excluding the electricity boards and 
the transport corporations. This number is about 
three times more than the Central public enterprises. 
The total investment in the State enterprises is about 
Rs 25,000 crores. However, the State electricity boards 
and the State road | corporations are the two 
major areas of the States which together account for 
about 40 per cent of the total State investment in 
public enterprises in 1986." As shown:by the Ninth 
Finance Commission, the total capital employed (net 
fixed assets) in electricity boards amounted to Rs 
13,534 crores in 1985-86. They together incurred a loss 
of Rs 1520 crores. The State road transport corporation 
made an aggregate loss of Rs 226 crores on a block 
capital investment of Rs 1882 crores. A recent study 
by Sankar and others shows that’ 

.- between 1980-81 and 1985-86, the enterprises on the whole 

had their earnings before interest and taxes in minus in 1983- 

84 and 1984-85. During the the resource 

mobilisation fluctuated from 0.01 per cent in 1982-83, 0.3 per 


cent in 1980-81, 0.08 per cent in 1982-83 to 1.01 per cent In 
1985-86 of the capital employed.’ 


This excludes power and transport. 


(8) The revenue structure of the States has also 


witnessed a change similar to that observed at the 
Central level. That is, the share of direct taxes in all 
the States put together show a decline from 13.5 per 
cent in 1974-75 to 10.4 per cent in 1980-81 and a 
further decline to 10.2 per cent in 1985-86. 

Thus, one notices that the fiscal trends both at the 
Centre and State levels are quite similar and it is 
. difficult to deduce that the Centre is more efficient 
than the States or vice versa. Rather, there appears to 
ba a competiton to spend more than the revenue 
without making an attempt to become efficient. 
However, the fiscal trends of the nation as a whole 
have “worsened to an alarming extent” and present a 
“disquieting fiscal scenario of governmental dissaving 
in India”.’° These trends, according to Bagchi, present 
*... a Vicious circle of inadequate public saving”. One 
finds a poor yield of direct taxes and the reliance on 
indirect taxes of a kind which contributes little to the 
mobilisation of real resources with consequent cost 


and wage push inflation and increasing heavy budgetary 


support to the public sector. These trends lead to 
deficit in revenue account of the budget, more and 
more bo 
the budget showing little surplus for investment. The 
internal debt trap, in which the government budget 
seems to be caught at present, gets aggravated when 
the real rate of interest exceeds the rate of growth of 


~ the economy.” 


These trends may have serious macro-economic 
implications of the following nature: 
(1) The steady erosion of thé Plan and capital 
outlays may bring down the rate of growth of the 
economy by slowing down the capital accumulation 
process. The Plan outlays are intended to undertake 
fresh investment projects and complete the ongoing 
projects which are under construction, mainly to 
improve the infrastructure. If funds are available 
irregularly and in small driblets, new investments 
may suffer, ongoing Plan projects may stagger, their 


rrowings with larger and larger burden on - 


oe 


w 


it 


cost may escalate and the associated benefits may get ` 


reduced considerably. 

(2) India may increasingly have to depend on the 
costly methods of raising revenues like deficit inancing, 
external commercial loans, etc. in view of the stagnating 


gross domestic savings at 20 per cent in the 1980s | 


after having achieved the 24.9 per cent leve. in 1978- 
79.2 The direct tax-GDP ratio has shown a further 
marginal decline from a low level of 2.6 per cent in 
1980-81 to 1.9 per cent in 1985-86. It has beer. brought 


out by the Sarkaria Commission that in the additional ' 


resource mobilisation excluding the administrative 
prices’ efforts by the Union Government, the share of 
income tax in the additional resource mobilisation has 
consistently fallen and even reached the negative 
figure. It was about one per cent during 1974-79, fell 
to about -4.6 per cent during 1979-84 and further to 
-21.9 per cent during 1984-87. The negative sign 
indicates the increasing tax concession or ziven-up 
taxes. The indirect taxes are further rising, though 
marginally, as they have already reachec a near 


, plateau. For instance, the rise was only from 12 per 


cent to 14 per cent between 1980-81 and 1985-86. The 
government has shown a reluctance to tax the sector 
where the surplus is growing. This is specifically true 
in the case of the rapidly growing tertiary se=tor." 
The situation at the level of the States is also 
similar. The States have given exemptions on land 
revenue, etc. Only a few States levy agricultural 
income tax (the total receipts amounted tæ Rs 91.3 
crores in 1984-85) and its proportional share 1s falling 
in most of the States. This is despite the fact that the 
gross value and volume of agriculture production 
have increased manifold during this period. Further, 
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the wide inter-State variations in the effective rates of 


taxatior. in relation to the relevant bases is also” 


indicative of the considerable revenue potential lying 
with the States. A 
Further, the fact that the non-tax revenues are 


_ falling end there are no indications of improvement in 


a 


the public sector savings points to the inefficiency of 
the tax structure and the absence of the expected 


. transition towards direct taxation. 


(3) In view of the increased borrowings, the public 
debt of the nation may further rise substantially from 
the present level of 55 per cent of the GDP. As such, 
the interest burden may further rise. 

(4) In addition to borrowings, deficits are increasingly 
being met through larger and larger deficit, which by 
creating high power money facilitates monetary 
expansion and fuels inflationary pressures. A rise in 
prices at an average rate of five to six per cent per 
annum over a period of 35 years may not be judged 
too high by world standards, particularly those set by 
the developed countries. However, as observed by 
Dandekar, the burden of rising prices falls mostly on 
the pocrer sectors of the economy.” Further, in infla- 
tionary situations, the gap between revenues and 
expenditures widens, particularly more in the case of 
the poorer States. In the Indian context, the rapidly 
rising prices prove not only economically debilitating 
but also politically destablising. This is not conducive 
for ma ntaining monetary stability and hence price 
stabilitw. : 

Two opposing conclusions are drawn by many 
scholars. For example, Gupta has suggested reduction 
in the Plan size to correct the increasing deficit." But 
reducir.g the Plan size would slacken the rate of 


‘growth of the economy. The other viewpoint is to 


increas? the revenue resources probably through 
increasng the direct taxes, etc. with a view to reduce 
the reliance on deficit financing and borrowings. This 
argument seems more convincing as there is a serious 
need -o undertake growth-oriented investments 
particularly in the low income regions. 

(5) It has been further pointed out that the way the 
fiscal cperations of the government have been inter- 
acting with the real sectors of the economy, they 
would have disastrous economic effects. It is argued 
that deficit financed government expenditures put 
larger profits in private hands and are further bound 
up with macro-distribution shifts.” Minhas also finds 
strong indications for rising inequalities in the face of 
fiscally induced inflations in India.” Srinivasan con- 
cludes that a “survey of the policy aspect of income 
distribution in India shows that regardless of intentions 
the economic policies adopted ... by and large benefitted 


the upper income groups.” ? Kurien identifies “islands ` 
of affluence”, that is, industrialists, agriculturalists, 
contractors, self-employed professionals and some 
others in the service sector as the main beneficiaries 
of deficit financed expenditures. These expenditures 
have stimulated growth of a certain kind of goods 
and simultaneously generated, demand for those 
goods.” 

It may be noted that the production of necessities 
like cotton textiles, soaps, manufactured foods, dothing, 
etc.has increased only modestly in the eighties whereas 
the production of luxury goods, particularly of 
consumer durables, has been rising very fast in the 
recent years. For instance, as brought out by the 
Economic Survey (1987-88), the output of consumer 
durables rose by 10.9 per cent in 1981-82, 9.1 per cent 
in 1982-83, 16.1 per cent in 1983-84, 21.6 per cent in 
1984-85, 18.7 per cent in 1985-86, and 19.5 per cent in 
1986-87.7! It has also been pointed by Sarma that the 
higher rates of growth of goods going to the 
consumption basket of the relatively rich and the 
declining growth of the mass consumption goods 
have a direct relationship with the distribution of 
purchasing power which suggests worsening of income 
distribution in these years. He further gives evidence 
that the high output in the private sector is achieved 
by substituting capital for labour in the private sector.” 
This is contrary to what the technical note of the 
approach paper to the Fifth Five Year Plan (1974-79) 
postulated. It envisaged a curb on the consumption of 
the top three déciles in income distribution to raise 
the levels of income of the bottom three deciles.” 
Thus the deficit induced expenditures may further 
sharpen the economic inequalities among the people. 
(6) The escalating interest burdens also favour the 
rich by increasing their rentier income. Savings come 
from those who have the surplus. In India the surplus 
generating sector has turned out to be the service 
sector. It is in this sector that the under-reporting of 
incomes is substantial and as such the growth of black 
economy gets closely linked to this sector. Thus, the 
sector having a wide taxable income and potential for 
generating black economy remains untaxed and as 
such may further add to the “islands of affluence”.* 
(7) Through taxes on imports, tax concessions or sub- 
sidies on exports and Plan financing through external 
funds, etc. budgets get closely linked up with external 
trade and payments and consequently the liberalisation 
polictes on exports and imports. The stress on expanding 
exports has been accompanied by increased import 
bills and relatively high repayment liabilities. As 
Bhabatosh Datta feels, no difficulty is envisaged in 
servicing the external debt, the total imports and 
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other repayment liabilities of the whole economy.” 
This would certainty add to the fiscal crisis in the near 
future, keeping in view the experience of the Latin 
American countries. The large resource outflows nece- 
ssitated by the encrmous debt service burden had by 
1987 slashed the living standards of the Latin American 
countries to a level about four per cent below that of 
1980.” India may not escape a similar cut in living 
standards for long for the following reasons: 

(i) The outstanding external debt is far higher than 
the actual figure made public. Verghese and Verghese, 
making use of the World Debt Tables, compute this 
figure around Rs 76,000 crores by combining both the 
long term debt from official and private creditors as 
well as short term debts and IMF credits. The World 
Debt Tables further show that the debt burden, both 
on the long and short terms as well as on the IMF 
credits, have increased by 178 per cent whereas the 
outstanding total external debt has gone up by 97 per 
cent during 1981-1986." The reason for this is the 
rising financial market borrowings and the declining 
bilateral credit. Because of this, the government's 
vulnerability to external shocks also increases, which 
may bring general instability in its train. 

(ii) Another indication confirming the nation’s depen- 
dence on foreign credits comes from the increasing 
share of inflow of foreign savings in gross capital 
formation. It has risen from 0.5 per cent in 1978-79 to 
7.5 per cent in 1985-86.” These budgetary operations 
of the Union Government are getting entrenched in 
the macro frame of the economy through their economic, 
social and political effects. These may not achieve the 
long run planning objectives in India. Rather, these 
may ultimately spill over to strain Centre-State relations 
in the manner described below. 

(To be continued) 
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MEET! here has been a challenge to the secular characte zr 
s= of the Indian polity for a long period. But’ in 
spite of that the national movement in the cou’ atry 
before independence remained non-communal. and 
seculer. Even the partition based upon the accer stance 
by the British Government of the two-nation theory 
did not deter India from retaining an outlook that 
was aot communal but conceived of Iridia as a 
country which was inhabited by people belonging to 
several religions, several races and sever] languages. 
In a way, that is a very old Indian concept starting 
from 2arly history when the Vedas wezre written and 
the icea of vasudheva kutambakkam, that is, the whole 
earth is a family, was introduced. 

Whatever may have been the: past, when the 
Britishers came to the Indian scere, they found that 
the Hindus and Muslims were ‘working together in 
administration and society and they found it to their 
cost that in the revolt of 187 the Hindu soldiers 
worked together with Bahadur Shah, the last Mughal 
Emperor, and his Army chief, Bakht Khan. Whether it 
was Nana Saheb or his chief advisor, Azeemullah 
Khar, and General Tantia Tope, whether it was 
Mautvi Liagat Ali of Allahabad or Rani Laxmibai of 
Jhansi, Raja Bani Madhav, Babu Kanwar Singh and 
Begum ‘Hazrat Mahal of Avadh—all fought together 
and suffered together. 

It is not surprising that the first Indian National 
Congress was held in 1885 at Bombay; it was promoted 
by A.O. Hume, who continued to be its General 
Secretary from 1885 to 1906, that means, for 21 years. 
The irst President of the Congress, W.C. Bonnerjea, 
was a Christian, the second, Dadabhai Naoroji, was a 
Pars, and the third was Badruddin Tyabji, a Muslim 
and the first Indian barrister. He was succeeded by 
people like George Yule, Sir William Wedderburme, 
Alfred Web, Sir Henry Cotton, Parsis like Sir Ferozeshah 
Mehta, Dinshaw Edulfi Wacha, and Muslims like 
Rehmatullah Sayani, Nawab Syed Mohammed Bahadur 
and Hussain Imam. The resolutions of the Congress 


Tae author, a veteran journalist, is one of the leading 
figures in the country’s journalist movement. 
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at that time: spoke about the people as a whole an» 
not about a section of the people. When the partitio. 
of Bengal wras effected, the Indian National Congres 
in its annual session held at Benaras in 1905, proteste 
against the partition and the words it recorded reveale 
that it never thought in terms of Hindu, Muslim ¢ 
Christian entities. It said: 


accomplished fact, this Congress appeals to the Government 

of India and the Secretary of State to reverse or modify the 

arrangements made in such a manner as to concillate public 

opinion and allay excitement and unrest present among all 

classes of the people. 

It was the pressure of the Swadeshi movement th 
forced the British Government to have a new look 


. the administration of India‘and Lord Minto, the ne 


t 
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Viceroy, brought the tidings of a new approach by ti 
government to give more representation to the Indis 
people in legislatures. After this movement had gain» 
intensity and the revolutionary movement had beg 
to take roots in Bengal that the Muslim League w 


_ formed with the Nawab of Dacca as its leader. Howev- 


Lord Minto was not satisfied with just the birth om 
Muslim League, the first communal political orga» 
gation to be set up in India. Lord Minto wanted 
provide an antidote to the Congress movement. Ji 
wrote on May 20, 1906 to Lord Morley, the th 
Secretary of State for India: 
Y have been thinking a good deal little of a possible 
qounterpolse to Congress alms, I think we find a solution in 
the Cound of Princes or in any elaboration of that idea, a 
Privy Council not only of native rulers but of a few other big 
men... We should get different ideas from those of Congress. 
He followed it by another letter on July 11, 1906 


f wlhich he said: 


I am inclined to apprehend that we might find our University 
and 


on the Counc] nominated, for Instance, by the 
Talugdar Association and such other associations 
1 the landed interest? 
13ut the rulers did not agree to sit with the comm» 


‘peo ple of British India and the idea of associating ' 





rulers and taluqdars in an organisation to counteract 
the nationalist movement was dropped.’ 


+ 


THEN Lord Minto hit on a novel idea which introduced 
communalism for the first time in the 
Indian state after the advent of British rule. Colonel 
Dunlop Smith, Private Secretary to the Viceroy, wrote 
a letter to Archibald, who was the Principal of the 
Aligarh Muslim College, that the Viceroy would be 
happy to receive a Muslim deputation. 

Archibald asked Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk who was 
the Sécretary to the College, to “act quickly” and to 
“press for introducing the system of nomination or 
granting representation on religious lines”. 

‘A deputation, called the All-India Mohammedan 
Deputation, met the Viceroy, Lord Minto, on October 
1, 1906 at Simla. Its leader was His Highness the Agha 
Khan of Bombay. This deputation made the demand 
or separate electorates for the Muslims in any scheme 
of political reform and said that the representation of 
the Muslims should be more than what was warranted 


by their numerical strength in the country and only | 


Muslims should be allowed to choose the Muslim 
nembers of the Council. It ended by saying: 

Our national interests should not be left at the mercy of 

unsympathetic majority and therefore their representatives in 

the Imperial Council should never be an ineffective minority. 

The deputation also demanded a “due share in the 
zazetted and the subordinate administerial services” 5 

Lord Minto went even a step further from what 
vas demanded or claimed. He said in his reply: 

I am grateful to you for the opportunity you are affording me 

of ing my appreciation of the just aims of the followers 

of alam an their determination to share in the political 

of our Emptre. You justly claim that your position 
should be estimated not merely on your numerical strength 
but in respect of the political of your community 
and the service that It has rendered to the Empire.* 

While the claim of the All-India Mohammedan 
‘eputation was only with reference to the Imperial 
egislative Council's election or nomination, the Viceroy 
vent further and he said: 

Pith of your address is a demand that in any system of 

representation, whether it affects a municipality, a district 

board or a legislative council in which it is proposed to 
introduce or increase an electoral organisation, the 

Mohammedan community should be represented as a 

community. 

He further added that “his was a firm conviction 
aat any electoral representation in India would be 
domed to mischievous failure which aimed at granting 

personal enfranchisement regardless of the beliefs 


id traditions of the communities composing the 


polity of the | 


population of this ¢ontinent”.’ 

That this was a command performance by the 
Viceroy, was stated by Maulana Mohammed Ali who 
presided over the-Congress at Cocanada in 1923. The 
memorandum was published in full both in the Pioneer 
of Lucknow and the Mail of Madras on October 5, 
1906. Both the papers were British papers then and it 
showed that behind the deputation the British hand 
was clear. This was the first time when communalism 
entered the scene of the Indian political life. It was 
entrenched by the Minto-Morley Reforms 03 1909 


, which introduced separate electorates with weightage 


for the Muslims for the first time. It was repected in 
the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms, of 1919. 
But'before the Reforms of 1919, the leaders-of the 
Indian National Congress, from which extremist l2aders 
like Tilak, Lala Lajpat Rai and Bipin Chandra Pal had 
kept away, and which was dominated by peop-e like 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale, Ferozeshah Mehte and 
Surendra Nath Banerjee, decided to have closer links 
with the Muslim League. According to Maulana 
Mohammed Ali, who alongwith Maulana Shaukat Ali 
had been interned in Betul Jail, when World War I 
broke out, he and his brother suggested to Maulana 
Mazharul Haque, the veteran Congressman who was | 
elected President of the Muslim League in 1915, to 
come to terms with the Congress which was also 
having its session in Bombay at the same time under 
the Presidentship of (Lord) S.P. Sinha. Next year, a 
Congress session was held in Lucknow at the same 
site at which the session of the Muslim League was 
planned. The President of the Congress session. held 
at Lucknow in 1916 was Ambika Charan Mazu-ndar 
and the President of the Muslim League wes an 
ardent Congressman of those days, Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah. Jinnah in a resolution persuaded the Conzress 
to come to an agreement with the Muslim League and 
as a result the Lucknow Pact, or the “Lucknow Corr pact’ 
to be exact, was finalised; in this the Congress accepted 
the principle of separate electorates for the MusLims. 
Of course, Mahatma Gandhi who had come from 
South Africa had attended the Congress bu- his 
presence was minimal. He only became effective after 
the success of his Champaran satyagraha against the 
Indigo planters next year and he did not have any 
significant position before he was arrested in protest - 
against the Jallianwala Bagh massacre in 1919 at 
Palwal. Lokmanya Tilak had also attended the Lucknow 
Congress. Motilal Nehru and Jawaharlal Nehru were 
mere delegates or visitors and did not wield any 
influence on the Congress as such. This Congrese can 
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be sald to have opted for what is being described as 
today, because before that date the 
Congress did not recognise the division of people on 


a religious basis. 
+ 


THERE was another stream of the national movement 
which is popularly known as the revolutionary move- 
ment. [ts protagonists included people like Shyamaji 
Krishna Verma who left India when Lokmanya Tilak 
was prosecuted in 1897 for inciting the murder of a 
British official, Lt Rand, in Poona. Shyamaji Krishna 
Verma was a Sanskrit scholar, a follower of Swami 
Dayanand Saraswati. His scholarship persuaded Prof 
Moniaer Williams of Oxford’ University to invite him 
to Oxford where Verma reached in 1879 and was 
admitted to Baliol College wherefrom he got a BA 
.degree He was appointed a lecturer in the Oxford 
University for Sanskrit, Marathi and Gujarati. Later 
on he tecame a barrister in 1884 and practised in the 
Bombay High Court for some time and then served in 
States like Ratlam, Udaipur and Junagadh as a minister 
or a devan. He was the person who established the 
India Fouse in London. Shyamafi Krishna Verma and 


- _ his colleagues, Sardar Singh Rana and Madam Bhikhaji 


Cama, comprised a group which encouraged and 
supported a sae) movement inside India 
and ouzside. 

One of the most pionnen leaders produced by 
the India House group was Lala Hardayal who later 
on became the founder of the Ghadar Party in America. 
The Ghadar Party or the ‘Hindi Association of Pacific 
Coast’ was established at a meeting held on April 21, 
1913 ir. the Storia city in the USA and this was 
attended by a large number of Indians on the western 
coast of the United States and Canada, most of whom 
were Sikhs. Kartar Singh Sarawa who became a 
legendery martyr of the first Lahore conspiracy cf 
1915 wes also present in this meeting. This Association 
had decided to publish a Ghadar periodical from 
Novem>er 1, 1913 in various Indian languages and 
adopted eleven rules. One of them said: “In this 
organisation there will be no space for discussion of 

matters because religion is an entirely personal 
matter.” It also laid down that it would be the duty of 
every member of this organisation to help in the 
freedom movement of India wherever he was. Thus 
we see that in the organised revolutionary movement 
in 1913 the essence of the secular concept of the 
Indian society was very emphatically laid down and 
it was Dllowed in practice also by leaders like Bhai 
Sohan S_ngh Bhakna, the President, and Lala Hardayal, 


the General Secretary. 

The Ghadar Party and leaders like Shyamaji Krishna 
Verma and Lala Hardayal were responsible for 
prodding Raja Mahendra Pratap to organise a 
Government of India-in-exile. Maulvi Barkatullah, 
who was in Japan, had joined the Ghadar Party, and 
when ‘SS Korea’ started from San Francisco with 70 
workers of the party on August 29, 1914, it was 
addressed by Pandit Ram Chandra, Maulvi Barkatullah 
and Giani Bhagwan Singh who exhorted them to go 
to India and create a revolution in every part of the 
country. And then followed a spate of ships filled 
with the revolutionaries travelling to India and ending 
with the Kamagatamaru episode. Raja Mahendra 
Pratap’s government in Afghanistan consisted of 
Barkatullah as the Prime Minister, Obaidulla Sindhi 
as the Home Minister and such persons as Khushi 
Mohammed and Dr Mathura Singh (both of whom 
were later arrested by the Russian Government in 
Russian Turkestan and handed over to the British 
Government for execution). Thus the all-India revolu- 
tionary movement had a totally secular image and 
hundreds of people sentenced in first, second and 
third Lahore Conspiracy Cases in the twenties, were 
Hindus, Sikhs and Muslims. Thousands of people in 
Punjab and Bengal were detained in their villages 
without consideration of the religion that they belonged 
to. This was followed by the Kakori Conspiracy Case 
wherein Pandit Ram Prasad Bismal was hanged 
alongwith Ashfaqullah, Roshan Singh and Rajendra 
Lahiri and the Lahore Conspiracy Case that saw 
Sardar Bhagat Singh, Raj Guru and Sukhdev acquiring 
martyrdom irrespective of the religion they professed. 

This took place just after the Gandhi-Irwin Pact 
which was to enable the Congress to participate in the 
second Round Table Conference being held in London 
to consider constitutional reforms for India. Mahatma 
Gandhi proceeded as a lone representative of the 
Indian National Congress but he was opposed by the 
Muslim leaders as well as Dr Ambedkar who was 
chosen as a representative of the “Depressed Classes’. 
There could be no agreement. Mahatma Gandhi 
returned a disappointed man and when he arrived he 
found that Jawaharlal Nehru and others had been 
arrested and there was an arrest warrant waiting for 
him. A new Civil Disobedience Movement was then 
initiated. The Round Table Conference which Mahatma 
Gandhi attended had set up a Minorities Committee 
consisting of six Englishmen of UK, 13 Muslims, 10 
Hindus, two members belonging to the Scheduled 
Castes, two Sikhs, two Indian Christians, one Anglo- 
Indian and one Englishman who was a resident in 
India. It was set up to emphasise the religious and 
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caste differences. This was followed by the Communal 
Award issued by 
MacDonald, on August 17, 1932 in which. he had not 
only provided separate electorates to the Hindus and 
Muslims but also to the “Depressed Classes’. Mahatma 
Gandhi thereupon declared to go on ‘a fast unto 
death. The British Prime Minister’s reply/'was: 


Under the government scheme, the depresnec! clasees will 
remain part of the Hindu community and w fll vote with the 
Hindu electorate on an equal footing but for t he first 20 years, 


` while remaining part of the Hindu comm unity they will 
receive, through a limited number of specia | constituencies, 
means of safeguarding their rights and interests... 

This fast resulted in the YerdVvads: Pact between 
Mahatma Gandhi and Dr Ambedkar aind M.C. Rajah. 
Before this agreement was signed, lea ders like Sapru 
and Jayakar, C. chari anci Dr Rajendra 
Prasad had intervened. The Communal Award had 
given 71 seats to the Depressed Classes in the pro- 
vincial legislatures. Dr Ambedkar asked for 197 in the 
scheme of reservation. Gandhiji was for revision of 
this scheme after five years while Dr Ambedkar 
wanted it to remain for 15 years. Ultimiately, it was 
agreed that the Depressed Classes will haive 147 seats 
and the decision will be revised after 10 years. Later 
on, this term of 10 years was retained in the Constitution 
but it is being extended every 10 years without a 
chance of it being taken out of the Statute Book at any 
time. Separate electorates for Muslims had been accep- 
ted and it was a separate electorate with weightage. 
That was incorporated in the Government of India 
Act of 1935. 

When Dr Rajendra Prasad presided over the Fortieth 
Session of the Indian National Congress held at 
Bombay on October 26, 1934, he lamented that under 
the Government of India scheme envisaged in the 
White Paper issued by the British Government, one of 
the special provisions was the of the 
legitimate interests of the minorities. Dr Rajendra 
Prasad did not believe in separate electorates but he 

was sorry to find that the Congress had accepted this 
idea as early as 1916 and had at no time later reversed 
that decision.’ l 


+ 


IT was the British Government which, right from the 
days of Lord Minto till the Premiership of Lord Atlee, 
made it a condition precedent to political reforms that 
there should be not only protection to the minorities 
in any Indian constitutional pattern but also an agree- 
ment to this effect. The declaration of the British 
Government of March 11, 1942 which preveded the 
Cripps Mission of March 30, 1942 read: 


the Prime Ministe:r, Ramsay 


ae ee 


EEE S EA LA E TE EEN OT 

Majesty's Government and the constitution-making ;body. 

This treaty will cover all necessary matters arising out'of the 

complete transfer of responsibility from ‘British to Indian 

hands, it will make ` in accordance with the 
undertakings given by His Majesty's Government for the 
protection of racial and religious minorities.” 

Sir Stafford Cripps said: 

Aa regards ihe position of, minadi codail y withinthe 

Indian Union, I am confident that the constituti 

body will make this provision for their protection. But in vlew 

of the undertakings given to these minodties by His Majesty's 

Government in the pest, we propose that the treaty which 

under the draft declaration will be concluded between His 

Majesty's Government and the constitution-making body, the 

new Indian Union should undertake to protect the of 

these minorities. 

And later on when the Cabinet Mission came to 
India and issued a statement on May 16, 1946, which 
brought in the Constituent Assembly, the same theme 
was emphasised and the idea of Pakistan was tejected. 

Separate electorates were provided for election to . 
the Constituent Assembly. It said: “We think: that SE, 


these purposes it is sufficient to recognise only three 
main communities in India: General, Mválím and 
Sikh.” The general community includeg; ‘all persons 
who are not Muslims or Sikhs and | tie same theme 
appears in the statement of the Cribinet on 
May 23, 1946 which preceded tthe formation of the -- 
Interim Government and election of the ConsHtuent 


- Assembly. The Interim Govyernment was formed by 


providing nearabout equality to the Muslin}: League 
and even before that, i” a proposal of a national 
government, the bulk of the people proposed were 
from, what the Britishers called, the minorities. 

It was this atmosphere which preceded the formation 
of the Constituent Assembly and one of the Committees 
of the Constituent Assembly was on “Fundamental 
Rights and Position of the Minorities”. This Committee 


was presided over by no less a person than’ Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel. The Advisory Committee on 


Rights presentecl a Report on August 27,, 1947.0 It 
reported: 
The Ge A Va ch ares acta 
we considered this as being of crucial importance both to the 
i va EA 
asaw an overwhelming majority, we came'to the 
conclusion that the system of separate electora 
abolished In the new Constitution. ae 
It also said: 


\ 
We recommend accordingty that all elections to the Central 
and Provincial Legislatures should be held on the basis of 
joint electorates. In order that minorities may not feel- 
apprehensive about the effect of a system of unrestricted joint 
electorate on the question of their representation in the 
legislature, we recommend as a general rule that seats for the 
different recognised minocities shall be reserved in the 
various legislatures on the basis of their population. This 
i 
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reservaton shduld be initially for a period of 10 years, the 
positiom to be reconsidered at the end of that period. We 
recommend also that the members of a minorlty-community 
who have seats shall have the right to contest 
unreserved seats as well. Ap a matter of general principle, we 
are oppesed to weightage for any minority communily.2 
It did provide for representation to the Anglo- 
Indians, Parsis, Indian Christians, Muslims ‘and 
Scheduled Castes. In the case of the Muslims and 
Scheduled Castes, the proposal was that their 
representation should be on the basis of their population. 
There was also a demand for reservation in services 
for whic the Committee said: 
A proposal was made to us that there should be a 
constitutional of representation in the public 
services of the minority communities in proportion to their 
population. We are not aware of any other Constitution in 
which auch a guarantee exists and, on merita, we consider as 
a genexal proposition that any such guarantee would be a 
dangereus innovation. At the same time, it is clear to us that 
consistently with the need of effidency in administration, it is 
necessaty for the state to pay due regard to the claims of 
minocit-es in making appointments to public services. We 
recommend, therefore, that, as in the case of appointments to 
Cabineta, there should be, in some part of the Constitution or 
the schedule, an exhortation to the Central and Provinclal 
Governments to keep in view the claims of all the minorities 
in making appointments to Public Services consistently with 
the effidency of administration.” 
+ 
THIS Report was baskally prepared before the partition 
of India. Later on the Committee submitted another 
Report an May 11, 1949 in which Sardar Patel stated: 
I woulc recall to your mind at this stage that the Committee 
had observed in their repért that minorities were “by no 
means ananimous as to the necessity, in thelr own interests, 
of statutory reservation of seats in the legislatures”. 
Nevertheless, the Committee had recommended reservation 
of seate “In order that minorities may not feel apprehensive 
about the effect of a system of unrestricted joint electorates on 
the quantum of their representation in the legislature”. 
When the above recommendations were being considered by 
the Assembly, events were taking place, following the 
partiticn of the country, which made it impossible to consider 
the question of minority rights in East Punjab, particularly 
insofar as the Sikhs were concerned. This question of East 
Punjab was accordingly postponed; and also the question 
whether the right to contest unreserved seats should be given 
to minorities in West Bengal. 
The Acvisory Committee in their meeting held on February 
24, 1968, ted a speda! sub-committee consisting of 
myselfus and the 
Hon’bR Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
Hon‘be Dr Rajendra Prasad 
Sho K. v. Munshi, and the 
Hon’/b® De B.R. Ambedkar 
as members fo report on these minority problems affecting 
East Punjab and West Bengal. This special sub-committee met 
on November 23, 1948 and presented a report to the Advisory 
Commattee. A copy of the report is attached as an Appendix. 
This report came up for consideration before the Advisory 


Committee at their meeting held on December 30, 1948, Some 
members of the Committee felt that, conditions having vastly 
changed since the Advisory Committee made their 
recominendations in 1947, it was no longer appropriate in the 
context of free India and of present conditions that there 
should be reservation of seats for Muslims, Christlans, Sikhs 
oc any other religious minority. Although the abolition of 
separate electorates had removed much of the poison from 
the body politic, the reservation of seats for religious 
communities, it was felt, did lead to a certain degree of 
separatism and was to that extent contrary to the conception 
of a secular democratic state. Dr H.C. Mookerfee, Mr Tajamul 


» Husain, Shri Lakshmi Kant Maitra and certain other members 


gave notices of resolutions seeking to recommend to the 
Constituent Assembly that there should be no reservation of 
soats in the Legislatures for any community in Indla. Shri V.I. 
Muniswami Pillai gave notice of an amendment to the sald 
resolutions seeking to exclude the Scheduled Castes from the 
purview of the sald resolution. At that meeting I pointed out 
that if the members of a particular community genuinely felt 
that their interests were better served by the abolition of 
reserved seats, their views must naturally be given due 
weight and the matter allowed to be reopened. At the same 
time I was amdous that the representatives of the minorities 
on the Committee should have adequate time both to gauge 
public opinion among their people and to reflect fully on the 
amendments that had been proposed, so that a change, if 
effected, would be one sought voluntarily by the minorities, 
themselves and not Im on them by the majority 
community. Accordingly the Committee adjourned without 
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taking any decision and we met again on May 11, 1949. At 
this meeting, the resolution of Dr H.C. Mookerjee found 
wholehearted support of an overwhelming majority of the 
members of the Advisory Committee. It was recognised, 
however, that the peculiar position of the Scheduled Castes 
would make it necessary to give them reservation for a period 

of ten years as originally decided. Accordingly the Advisory 

Committee, with one dissenting volce, passed the said 

resolution as amended by Shri V.I Muniswami Pillai in the 

following form: 
“That the system of reservation for minorities other 
than Scheduled Castes in Legislatures be abolished.” 

It was further decided that nothing contained in the sald 

resolution shall affect the recommendations made by the 

North-East Frontier (Assam) Tribal and Excluded Areas Sub- 

Committee and Excluded and Partially Excluded Areas (other 

than Assam) Sub-Committee with regard to representation of 

tribals in the Legislatures. The Committee also decided that 
the resolution should not affect the special provision made 
for the representation of Anglo-Indians in the legislature. 

The Committee also accepted the unanimous proposal made 

by the Sikh representatives that the following classes in East 

Punjab, namely, Mazhabis, Ramdasls, Kabirpanthis and 

Sikligars, who suffer the same disabilities as other members 

of the Scheduled Castes, should be included in the list of 

Scheduled Castes so that they would get the benefit of 

representation given to the Scheduled Castes Subject to this 

change and to the above-mentioned resolution, the report of 
the special sub-committee appointed by tne Advisory 

Committee was approved. 

Apart from this Report, there is Article 25 among 
the Fundamental Rights which refers for the first time 
to the concept of secularism in the Constitution and 
provides an exception in the form of freedom of 
conscience and profession of religion. This is the only 
place where some communities like Hindus and Sikhs 
have been named in the Constitution. But in 25 (A) 
we also find reference to the words “secular activity”: 

(2) Nothing in this article shall affect the operation of any 
existing law or prevent the state from making any law 

(a) regulating or restricting any economic, financial or other. 
secular activity which may be associated with religious 
practice; 

fb) providing for social welfare and reform of the throwing 
open of Hindu religious institutions of a public character 
to all classes and sections of Hindus. 

Explanation I—The wearing and carrying of kirpans shall be 
deemed lo be’ included in the profession of the Sikh 
religion. 

But it is offset by Article 15(1) which clearly bans 
consideration of religion or birth in dealing with any 
citizen. The same is repeated in Article 29. The word 
‘secular’ comes back again in the Report of the special 
Sub-Committee on Minorities signed by Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel while referring to the demands of 


Shiromani Akali Dal for separate electorates for Sikhs. 
It says: 
We feel convinced that to accede to the demands of the 
Shiromani Akali Dal will lead, by an inevitable extension of 
similar privileges to other communities, to a disrupting of the 
whole conception of the Secular State which ts to be the basis 
of our new Constitution. 


The actual drafting of the Constitution was done 
by a Committee consisting of lawyers like Dr B.R. 
Ambedkar, N. Gopalaswami Ayengar, Alladi 
Krishnaswami Ayyar, K.M. Munshi, Sayed Mohd. 


- Syedullah and T.T. Ktishnamachari. 


In relation to the minorities and providing special 
representation to the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes, the leaders of the Constituent Assembly were 
perhaps faced with the same predicament which they 
were confronted with before independence, to accept 


' minorities as a condition for independence. Here it 


was the question of satisfying the minorities, specially 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, to have 
their cooperation and satisfaction, a problem which | 
has been faced every 10 years after the passing of the 
Constitution in regard to reservation in legislatures to 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes by not 
only successive governments but by all political parties 
who have to agree to this amendment. It is similar to 
the position of parties based on differing ideologies 
like Marxists, Communists, Socialists, the Congress 


< and the Bharatiya Janata Party today. Whether they 


like it or not, they do not have words to criticise or 
dissociate with reservation for the backward classes 
in services on caste basis like the Congress of 1932 
which neither accepted nor rejected the Communal 
Award. 

The political parties have to face certain realities of 
life. Their dealings with the minorities is one of them. 
And the compulsions of the present leaders are no 
different from those of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Sardar Patel in 1947 and later on. o 
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US Secretary of State on Gulf War 


t 


‘ 


Ir the excitement of the current US-led war against Iraq, there have been many pronouncements by President George 
Bush, which sometimes betray an unbalanced state of mind. As against this, the US Secretary of State, James Baker's 
statement before the US House of Representatives’ Committee on Foreign Affairs on February 6, 1991 emerges as an 
authoritative document comprehensively stating the US position in the war. Secretary Baker’s statement is published 


here in full. 


ro 


bq tis a privilege to appear before this Committee to 
=a testify on behalf of our foreign affairs funding 

proposal for FY 1992. With your permission, I 
would heve my detailed written statement entered into 
the record. This year, ever more so than most years, the 
funds requested should be seen as an investment in a 
better fufure—a world of secure nations, free peoples, 
and peaceful change. > 

I realise that as armies fight in the Persian Gulf such a 
world se2ms far distant. Yet I believe that it is vitally 
important to see the challenges we face also as opportunities 
to build a more secure and just world order. And so, 
today I would like fo make a few comments i 


concerning 
our ideas about post-crisis challenges and arrangements. 


+ 

t 
THE international coalition has been waging war against 
Irag for three weeks now with very clear objectives: to 





r 


expel Iraq from Kuwait; to restore the legitimate - 


_ Government of Kuwait; and to ensure the stability and 
security of this critical regian. I want to make several 
observations about the course of the conflict so far. 

First, the international coalition has held steadily to 
its purpose and its course. An outstanding achievement 
of the current crisis has been the ability’ of the United 
Nations fo act as its founders intended. Before January 
15, a dozen Security Council resolutions guided the 
United States and other nations as together we waged a 
concertec. diplomatic, political, and economic struggle 
against Izagi aggression. We did so because we all share 
a conviction that this brutal and dictator must 
be stopped and stopped now. Since January 16, in actions 
authorised by Security Council Resolution 678, we have 
been able to wage war because we are equally convinced 
that all peaceful opportunities to end Saddam’s aggression 
had been explored and exhausted. ` 

Let me give you some idea of those exhaustive efforts, 
both by the United States and other nations. In the 166 
days between the invasion of Kuwait on August 2, 1990 
and the expiration of the UN deadline for Iraqi withdrawal 


eee 
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—Editor 


on January 15, 1991, I personally held over 200 meetings 
with foreign dignitaries, conducted 10 diplomatic missions, 
and travelled over 100,000 miles. For over six and one- 
half hours, I met with the Iraqi Foreign Minister—six 
and one-half hours in which the Iraqi leadership rejected 
the very concept of withdrawal from Kuwait, even the 
mention of withdrawal. As you know, many others also 
tried—the Arab League, the European Community, the 
UN Sectetary-General, Kings, Presidents, and Prime 
Ministers. 


None succeeded because Saddam Hussein rejected 
each and every one. 

Second, the coalition is sharing responsibility for the 
economic burdens of conflict. Support for US military 
outlays covers both 1990 commitments for Desert Shield 
and 1991 commitments for the period of January through 
March for Desert Shield/ Storm. In addition, funds have 
also been forthcoming to offset the economic costs 
confronting the frontline states in the region. 

To date, we have pledges of over $50,000 million to 
support our military efforts and over $14,000 million to 
assist the frontline states and others with their economic 


needs. 


Third, our unfolding military strategy fully reflects 
our political purposes. This is the place to restate, as the 
President has done so often, that we have no quarrel 
with the Iraqi people. Our goal is the liberation of 
Kuwait, not the destruction of Iraq or changes in its 
borders. A thoroughly professional and effective military 
campaign is underway. Our young men and women and 
the forces of our coalition partners are writing new 
annals. of bravery and skill. But the task is formidable, 
and no one should underestimate Saddam’s military 
capabilities. Iraq is not a third rate military power. 
Billions (thousands of millions) have been diverted from 
i the fourth 
world. Iraq has more main’ battle 
tanks than the United Kingdom and France combined. It 
has more combat aircraft than either Germany, France or 
the United Kingdom. Ejecting Iraq from Kuwait will not 
be easy, but, as the President said, “So that peace can 
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prevail, we will prevail.” 

We are also trying our best to wage a just war in a just 
way. Our targets are military, and we are doing all we 
can to minimise civilian casualties and avoid damage to 
religious and cultural sites. And as General Schwarzkopf 
has pointed out, the coalition forces are even putting 
themselves in danger to minimise the risk to innocent 
lives. 


In shocking contrast, Saddam Hussein’s conduct of * 


the war has been not unlike his conduct before the war: a 
relentless assault of the values of civilisation. He has 
launched missiles against Israeli cities and Saudi cities, 
missiles aimed not at targets of military value but fully 
intended to massacre civilians. He has abused and paraded 
prisoners of war and he says he is using them as “human 
shields’—actions totally in violation of the Geneva 
Conventicn. And he has even attacked nature itself, 
attempting to poison the waters of the Persian Gulf with 
the petroleum that is the patrimony of the region’s 
economic future. 

We have heard, and we take at face value, Saddam’s 
threats to use chemical and biological weapons. We have 
warned him—and he would be well advised to heed our 
waring—that we will not tolerate the ‘use of such 
weapons. Any use of chemical or biological weapons 
will have the most severe ences. And we will 
continue to insist that Iraq fulfill its obligations under 
the Geneva Convention with respect to coalition POWs. 

I think that our conduct of the war is in itself a great 
strength, the strength that comes from doing the right 
thing in the right way. And Saddam’s continuing brutality 
redoubles our resolve and the entire coalition’s conviction 
about the rightness of our course. Ending Saddam’s 
aggression will alsa be a blow to state-sporisared terrorism. 

This is also the place to note our deep appreciation 


and great admiration for the extraordinary restraint of ` 


the Government of Israel. © 
Israeli cities have been attacked by Saddam Hussein 
because part of his strategy has been to consolidate his 
aggression by turning the Gulf crisis into an Arab-Israeli 
conflict. Despite its clear right to respond, the Israeli 
Government has acted with restraint and responsibility. 
The United States has been and will continue to be in 
close contact at the highest levels with Israel. We have 
offered and Israel has accepted batteries of Patriot 
missiles—some with American crews—to defend against 
' Scud attacks. We continue to devote special military 
efforts to destroying the Scuds and their launchers. 
Everyone should know: when we speak about our 
unshakable commitment to Israeli security, we mean it. 
The fourth observation I would make is this: the great 
international coalition that is now winning the war must 
also be. strong enough to secure the peace. Winston 
Churchill once observed that “We shall see how absolute 
is the need of a broad path of international action 
` pursued by many states in common across the years, 


irrespective of the ebb and flow of national politics.” If 

we are going to redeem the sacrifices now being made by . 
the brave men and women who deferid our freedom~ 
with their lives, then we must fashion a peace worthy of 
their struggle. And that can be done if we can hold 
together in peace the coalition tempered by war. 

I believe that when Congress voted the President 
authority to use force in support of the UN resolutions, it 
voted also for peace—a peace that might prevent such 
wars in the future. I believe that the American people 
support our role in the coalitian not only to defeat an 
be pe nora ene ener reese 
for the future. 


> 


MR Chairman, we and every nation involved in this, 


conflict are thinking about the post-war situation and ~ 
planning for the future. It would be irresponsible not to 
do so. At the same time, it would be both premature and 
unwise for us to lay out a detailed blueprint for the post- 
war Gulf or, for that matter, the region as a whole. 

The war itself and the way it ends will greatly infyence 
bh ecu ofthe Gl andthe est of tha he 
deepest passions have been stirred. The military 
now underway necessarily involve many casualties great 
hardships, and growing fears for the future. Tough times 
lie ahead. 

We should therefore approach the post-war problems 
with a due sense of modesty. Respect for the sovereignty 
of the peoples of the Gulf and Middle East must be 
uppermost. In any event, modern history has shown that 
no single nation can long impose its will or remake the 
Middle East in its own image. After all, that is partly 
why we are fighting Saddam Hussein. 

Yet among all the difficulties we face, one fact stands 
out: The peoples of the Gulf and indeed the entire 
Middle East desperately need peace. I truly believe that 
there must be a way, working in consultation with all of 
the affected nations, to set a course that brings greater 
security for all and enduring peace. We should therefore 
make every effort not just to heal the Persian Gulf after 
this war but also to try to heal the rest of the region 
which needs it so badly. 

So I would like to discuss several challenges that I 
believe we must address in the post-war period. 

One challenge will be greater security for the Persian 
Gulf. After two wars in 10 years, this vital region needs 
new and different security arrangements. In our view, 
there are three basic issues to be resolved: the p 
or principles of the security arrangements; the role of the 
local states, regional organisations, and the international 
community; and in the aftermath of the war, the military 
requirements until loca] stability is achieved, and thereafter. 

I think we would find already a wide measure of 
agreement on the principles. They would include: ` 
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Deter-ence of aggression from any quarter. 


Territorial integrity. There must be respect for existing 
POVU of all states and for the inviolability of 


Peace-ul resolution of disputes. Border problems and 
other disputes that have long histories—and there are 
many beyond the Iraq-Kuwait example—should be 
resolved by peaceful means, as prescribed by the UN 
Charter 


These principles must be put into action first and 
foremost by the local states so that conflicts can be 
prevented and aggression deterred. We would expect 
the states of the Gulf and regional organisations such as 
the Gulf Cooperation Council to take the lead in building 
a reinforcing network of new, and strengthened security 
ties. No regional state should be excluded from these 
arrangements. Post-war Iraq could have an important 
contribucion to play. And so could Iran as a major power 
in the Gulf. ' 

There is a role, too, for outside nations and the 
internatianal community, including the United Nations, 
to encourage such arrangements and to stand behind 
them. 

As fo: the United States, we have deployed small 
naval fosces in the Persian Gulf ever since the Truman 
Adminis-ration in 1949. We had and continue to have 
very streng bilateral ties with Saudi Arabia and other 
local states. And through the years, we have conducted 
joint exercises with and provided military equipment for 
our friends in the region. The President has said we have 


Before security is assured, however, important questions 
must be enswered. We will be going through an important 
transitiomal phase in the immediate aftermath of the war 
as we try to establish stability. Let me list just a few of 
the questions that need to be answered. 

Should there be a permanent, locally stationed ground 
force mede up of local troops under UN auspices or 
under regional auspices, such as the GCC? 

How can the intemational community reinforce 
deterrence in the Gulf, whether by contributing forces or 
through other political arrangements, such as resolutions 
or securizy commitments? 

No on has the answers yet to these and other questions. 
Some may never be answered. But however we eventually 
proceed, we will conduct extensive consultations among 
all of the toncerned parties to such arrangements. 

A second challenge will surely be regional arms 
proliferation and control. This includes both conven- 
tional weapons and weapons of mas destruction. The 
terrible fact is that even the conventional arsenals of 
several Middle Eastern states dwarf those of most European 
powers. Five Middle Eastern countries have more main 
battle tanks than the United Kingdom or France. The 
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time has come to try to change the destructive pattern of 
military competiton and proliferation in this region and 
to reduce arms flows into an area that is already 
overmilitarised. That suggests that we and others inside 
and outside the region must consult an how best to 
address several dimensions of the problem: 

How can we cooperate to constrain Iraq’s post-war 
ability to retain or rebuild its weapons of mass destruction 
and most destabilising conventional weapons? 

How can we wark with others to encourage steps 
towards broader regional restraint in the acquisition and 
use of both conventional armaments and weapons of 
mass destruction? What role might the kinds of confidence 
building measures that have lessened conflict in Europe 
play in the Gulf and the Middle East? 

Finally, what global actions would reinforce steps 
toward arms control in the Gulf and the Middle East? 
These could include rapid completion of pending 
international agreements like the Chemical Weapons 
Convention, as well as much tighter supply restraints on 
the flow of weapons and dual-use technology into the 
region. And what implications does that have for arms 
transfer and sales policies? 

A third challenge will be economic reconstruction 
and recovery. An economic catastrophe has befallen the 
Gulf and the nations trading with it. Kuwait has been 
looted and wrecked. Hundreds of thousands of workers 
have lost jobs and fled. Trade flows and markets have 
been disrupted. 

I am confident that the people of Kuwait will rebuild 
their country. As we have worked with the Kuwaitis in 
their moment of trial so we shall look forward to 
cooperating with them in their hour of recovery. 

And no one should forget that for the second time ina 
decade, the people of Iraq will be recovering from a 
disastrous conflict. The time of reconstruction and recovery 
should not be the occasion for vengeful actions against a 
nation forced to war by a dictator’s ambition. The secure 
and prosperous future everyone hopes to see in the Gulf 
must include Iraq. 

Of necessity, most af the resources for reconstruction 
will be drawn from the Gulf. Yet, should we not be 


Any economic effort must have a special place for 
water development. Well over half the people living in 
the Middle East draw water from rivers that cross 
international boundaries or depend on desalination plants. 
We have all been incensed by Saddam Hussein's deliberate 
poisoning of the Gulf waters, which could affect a large 
portion of Saudi Arabia’s desalinised drinking water. 

Finally, we will want to consult with governments 
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both fram the Middle East and from other regions about 

specific arrangements that might best serve the purposes 

of region-wide economic cooperation. Such cooperatian 

_ would surely be helpful in reinforcing our overall objective: 

reducing one by one the sources of conflict and removing 

one by one’ the barriers, to security and prosperity 
t the area. 

A fourth challenge is to resume the search for a just 
peace and real reconciliation for Israel, the Arab states, 
and the Palestinians. By reconciliation, I mean not simply 
peace as the absence of war, but a peace based on 
enduring respect, tolerance, and mutual trust. As you 
know, I personally had devoted considerable effort before 
the war to facHitating a dialogue between Israel and the 
Palestinians—an essential part of an overall peace process. 
Let’s not fool ourselves. The course of this crisis has 
stirred emotions. Israelis and Palestinians that 
will not yield easily to conciliation. Yet in the aftermath 
of this war, as in earlier wars, there may be opportunities 
for peace—if the parties are willing. And if they really 
are willing, we are committed to working closely with 
them to fashion a more effective peace process. 

The issues to be addressed are of course familiar and 
mare challenging than ever. - 

How do you go about reconciling Israelis and 
Palestinians? 

What concrete actions can be taken by each side? 

What will be the role of the Arab states in facilitating 
this process and their own negotiations for peace with 
Israel? : 

How will regional arms control arrangements affect 
this process? 

What is the best diplomatic vehicle for getting the 
process underway? 

Again, we will be consulting and working very closely 
with our friends and all parties who have a constructive 
role to play in settling this conflict. 

A fifth and final challenge concerns the United States: 
we simply must do more to reduce our energy dependence. 
As the President has stressed, only a comprehensive 
strategy can achieve our goals. That strategy should 
involve energy conservation and efficlency, increased 
development, strengthened and reserves, and 
greater use of alternative fuels. We must bring to this 
task the same determination we are now bringing to the 
war itself. 

As you can see, Mr. Chairman, some of these elements 
are political, same are economic, and same of necessity 
are related to security. That suggésts that we should 
view security not just in military terms but as part and 
parcel of the broader outlook for the region. We're not 
going to have lasting peace and well-being without 
sound economic growth. We're not going to have sound 
economic growth if nations are threatened or invaded— 
or if they are squandering precious resources on more 
and more arms. And surely finding a way for the 


peoples of the Middle East to work with each other will 
be crucial if we are to lift our eyes to a better suture. 


+ 
BEFORE closing, I would like to say a few words on 
another challenge we face: our relations with the Soviet 
Union. 

The President has spoken often of a new world order 
in which freedom and democracy might flourish, secure 
from the fears of the Cold War. We have been hopeful 
about such an order partly because of the growing 
cooperation between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. In the fall of 1989, I described that cooperation as 
a search for points of mutual advantage. And -his search 
has yielded good results. 

Three examples will suffice. First, over the past year, 
a democratic Germany, fully a member of NATO, was 
united in peace. The Iron Curtain has vanished and with 
it the Cold War. Second, the countries af Central and 
Eastern Europe have emerged in their own -ight once 
more, free to pursue democracy and economic liberty. 
Third, the Soviet Union has jained the international 
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coalition confronting Iraqi aggression. As Foreigrr Minister . 


Alexander Bessmertnykh reiterated last week, the Soviet 
Union continues to completely support the full 
implementation of the UN Security Council resolutions. 

While we both have worked at finding these and 
other points of mutual advantage, it has lang been clear 
to both sides that the potential for long-term cooperation 
or even p between our countries would depend 
ultimately on the course of the Soviet Union’s domestic 
reform. That is why when last fall I called for pathways 
of mutual advantage, not just discrete points, I also 
announced our desire to see a broader democrat.c dialogue 
with Soviet reformers. Not just economic reform but 
essential political reform could transform the Soviet 
Union into a very different society. 

Over the course of several summits and numerous 
meetings, we have become much more familier with the 
ups and downs of perestroika, the enormous and daunting 
difficulty of changing after 70 years a society's basic 
direction and many of its values. 

In the last several months, however, we have seen a 
series of unsettling events. They include the tragic violence 
in the Baltics; an apparent turn toward eccnomic re- 
centralisation; a less free media; extension af army and 
KGB authority; and the resignation or departure from 
the government of key reform advocates. 

These actions are completely inconsistent with the 
course of peaceful change, democratic principles, the 
rule of law, and real economic reform. There is simply 
no justification for the use of force against peaceful and 
democratically elected governments. Our hearts go out 
to the courageous people of the Baltic states who have 
acted throughout with dignity and restraint. 
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The President and I have had extensive discussions 
with Presdent Gorbachev and other Soviet officials 
about these developments. We and our European allies 
have poirted out the inevitable consequences if the 
Soviet Government continues on this path. And we have 
stated our belief that the Soviet Union cannot hope to 
succeed in meeting its own objectives if it should abandon 
perestrotka, democratisation, and glasnost. 

On the 3altics, I could do no better here than to quote 
the President’s words from the State of the Union address: 
” our objective is to help the Baltic peoples achieve their 
aspirations, not to punish the Soviet Union.” 

We havz had representations from the Soviet leadership 
about their 
dialogue with the Baltics, and to creating a soclety ruled 
by law, not force. We're going to watch this situation 
closely to see whether these representations become 

realities. ms 

I hope -hat the Soviet Union will relearn'quickly the 
lesson from its own hard experience: the ald ways are 
not the right ways. Perestroika cannot succeed at gunpoint. 
Clearly, we cannot rule out the possibility that matters 
may still tarn more for the worse. But at the same time, 
we must b2 careful not to jump to premature conclusions. 

The Soviet leadership is at a crossroads. We have 
made clea- that their last several steps have taken them 
down a 
anyone For the sake af history and for the sake of 
the world, I hope they resume the march that has given 
the entire world hope of a better future. 

I want to sum up my comments today with this 
observaticn. When I appeared before you a year ago to 
review our overall foreign policy, we were well on the 
way to a whole and free Europe, secured by expanding 
US-Soviet cooperation in resolving the continent's 
outstanding political and military problems. The possibility, 
even the idea, of this terrible conflict in the Gulf was 
‘beyond anyone’s imagination. Yet now we face the 
challenges-of hot war in the Gulf and growirg uncertainty 
about the course of Soviet reform. 

There can be different views of how to handle these 
situations. I look forward to your counsel and good 
words on soth issues. Yet on one point I believe we are 
in very basic agreement: the need for American leadership. 
If we do not do our part, then Churchill’s broad path 
pursued by many states in common will not be possible. 
And as Churchill warned, “the middle path adopted 
from desives for safety and a quiet life may be found to 
lead direct to the bullseye of disaster.” More clearly than 
we could nave ever a year or even six months 
ago, the world from the end of the post-war 
era will be shaped by the United States and its international 
allies, Our constant must be to make of that 
world a fitting place for peoples to live. 


+ 


LET me tum to our foreign affairs funding request. For 
February 10 1991 


commitment to reform, to peaceful , 


th of no benefit for them or for us or for ' 


FY 1992, we seek $21,900 million in discretionary budget 
authorité for International Affairs Budget Function 150, 
an-increase of $1800 million over levels appropriated for 
FY 1991. In addition, we are requesting a one-time 
appropriation of $12,200 million as the US share of 
global quota increase ,for the International Monetary 
Fund. 


In accordance with the terms of the Budget Enforcement 
Act, our request provides for specific, stringent limits on 
our spending levens, in spite of unprecedented demands 
for US leadership across the globe. 

In order to achieve our worldwide objectives within 
these resource constraints, additional flexibility is needed. 
Last year, I appealed to this Committee to make construc- 
tive consultation—not earmarking—the primary vehicle 
for achieving consensus on programme objectives. I am 
pleased to note that we made some progress toward that 
goal last session. 

Earmarking in our Economic Support Fund (ESF) 
declined from 82 per cent in FY 1990 to just over 68 per 
cent in FY 1991. In our Foreign Military Financing (FMF) 
account, the decline was leas dramatic but still significant, 
from 92 per cent to 87 per cent. This is a welcome trend, 
one that we want to encourage promote. 

But we still have a long way to go. To support our 
request this year, let me express the Administration’s 
willingness to work in partnership with Congress to 
develop greater flexibility in our state operations and 
foreign assistance legislation. To guide this effort, let me 
suggest five broad objectives for our international 
cooperation programmes, built around the five foreign 
policy challenges which I presented in my testimony 
before this Committee last year. f 

First, promoting and consolidating democratic values, 
including free and fair elections and respect for human 
rights. As the President noted in his State of the Union 
address, this fundamental American principle has stood 
as a beacon to peoples across the globe for more than 
two centuries. 

Transitions toward democracy, however difficult, cannot 
be accomplished in isolation from the rest of the world. 
The essential ingredients of democracy—respect for human 
rights, the rule of law, free and fair elections, and 
political and economic opportunity—are also the basic 
building blocks of the new world order. 

Second, free market principles and 
strengthening US competitiveness. Sustainable economic 
development cannot be separated from the pursuit of 
sound, growth-oriented policies; together, these can 
promote US economic interests abroad. By fostering 
market forces through deregulation, privatisation, and 
promotion of free trade and investment, reform-minded 
countries can establish an appropriate complement to 
building and securing democracy. They also can develop 
into thriving markets for US exports and the jobs they 
represent. Indeed, US exports to four afd graduates— 
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Colombia, Chile, Tatwan, and Korea—total more than 
twice the value of our entire worldwide foreign assistance 
budget. Our long-run goal should be to graduate more 
countries from foreign assistance toward mutually 
beneficial trade and. investment relationships with the 
United States. 

Third, promoting peace by helping to defuse regional 
conflicts, the security of our regional partners, 
and pursuing arms control and nonproliferation efforts. 

As the crisis in the Persian Gulf has demonstrated, 
there is no substitute for strong US leadership. We 
continue to play a vital role in the security of 
regional allies around the world. Egypt and Turkey— 
two long-standing beneficiaries of US security ~sistance— 
are bulwarks of the coalition against Saddam Huseein. 

National and regional security are preconditions for 
democracy and free enterprise to flourish. Saddam 
Hussein’s aggression is a dramatic reminder of the 

need to protect the security of regional states 
of vital interest to the United States and our allies. The 


Fourth, protecting against transnational threats, 
especially to the environment and from narcotics and 
terrorism. 


As I noted in my first statement to Congress two years 
ago, “The future of our civilisation demands that we act 
in concert to deal with a new class of problems, 
transnational in nature.” This includes curbing prolifera- 
tion, protecting the environment, and countering terrorism 
and narcotics. 

We have made progress in all of these areas. We have 
led the international effort to tighten nonproliferation 
export controls on a global basis. We continue to work to 
advance our environmental agenda. 

We are actively pressing state sponsors of terrorism 
in an effort to thwart terrorism around the globe. And 
our international narcotics efforts to counter supply are 
complemented by reports of declining demand at home. 

But progress is sometimes slow, unheralded, and 
hard won. Iraq’s counduct following its invasion of 
Kuwait is a brutal reminder of the danger posed by the 
interaction of these transnational threats. Saddam Hussein’s 
most recent actions illustrate how traditional concepts of 
threats to national security need to be extended. Indeed, 
Traq has combined: 

A credible threat of the use of chemical and biological 
weapons. 

A contemptible use of missile technology as a weapon 
of terror against innocent civilian populations. 

Perhaps the world’s first deliberate use of an 
environmental disaster as a wartime weapon, with 
unknown consequences for the entire region for years to 
come; and 

A worldwide call for terrorist actions, sometimes 


supported by embassies abroad in flagrant violation of 
the basic principles of diplomacy. 

These challenges to international order can ail be 
defeated by a committed world community, supported 
by firm US leadership and appropriate resources as 
needed. 

Finally, meeting urgent humanitarian needs will 
continue to reflect deep and abiding concerns of the 
American people. America’s record for responding quickly 
and substantially to alleviate severe suffering caused by 
natural and man-made disasters is unequalled. We salute 
the role played by American private voluntary agencies 
and private American citizens in this regard. i 
the most pressing humanitarian needs with food, aid, 
disaster relief, and refugee assistance will always be an 
essential component of US assistance policies. 

We are prepared to work with Congress on legislation 
that builds on these basic objectives to provide more 
flexibility and simplicity to our economic cooperation 
efforts. Working with our global partners, we envision 
the use of five principal mechanisms to advance this 
agenda worldwide: 

One, more flexible and integrated bilateral assistance 
authorities. We seek more flexible account structures 
and greatef ability to transfer funds both within and 
among accounts to meet pressing, unexpected needs. We 
hope to move toward an assistance programme unified 
around a single set of core objectives, along the lines of 
those outlined above. 

As a first step toward this goal, we have proposed a 
modest $20 million Presidential Contingency Fund in 
our FY 1992 budget request. 

The need for flexibility is especially urgent at a moment 
when developments in the world are moving so quickly 
and unpredictably, while our ability to respond with 
additional resources is severely constrained by budgetary 
realities. The Gulf crisis, the restoration of democratic 
rule in Nicaragua and Panama, and the dramatic 
developments in Eastern Europe, the Soviet Unian, and 
South Africa over the past year illustrate that when 
unprecedented demands for American leadership are 
combined with limited resources, our need for flexibility 
becomes all the more urgent. 

Two, we see scope for more creative use of multilateral 
mechanisms to advance our objectives, through both the 
international financial institutions and the UN system. 

The Bretton Woods institutions have now admitted 
all the Eastern European countries, and are playing a 
central role in structuring sound, adequately financed 
programmes to ease their transition to market economies 
based on private initiative. Should the Soviet Union 
move further along the path of structural economic and 
political reform, we would expect the IMF and the 
World Bank to play a role in facilitating its transformation 
as well. The European Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development will promote the development of infra- 
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structure, environmental programmes, and private sector 
F trv he reems coinne a Cental and 

Eastern Europe. Meanwhile, through our Enterprise for 
the Americes Initiative, the Inter-American Development 
Bank is expected to play a major role in promoting 
sound investment policy in our own hemisphere. 

To support the efforts of these institutions, we are 
again proposing full funding for the multilateral 
developmert banks—induding all arrears—plus a periodic 
quota increase for the IMF. This funding will allow these 
institutions to leverage other contributions in support of 
our objective af promoting sound, growth-oriented 
economic policies in the developing world. 

As President Bush noted in his State of the Union 
address, the United Nations has played a historic role in 
the Gulf crisis, one that is close to the vision of 
its founders. The Council’s 12 resolutions, which 
laid the bas s for ending the crisis, symbolised the unity 
of the interrational community against Iraq’s aggression 
and established the principle of collective security as a 
cornerstone of the post-Cold War era. At the same time, 
the humani-arian organisations of the UN system have 
assisted the hundreds of thousands of refugees fleeing 
from Iragi aggression. The United States has a vital 
interest in strengthening this view, revitalised United 
Nations as a full partner in the building of a post-Cold 
War world where peace, stability and prosperity prevail 

Three, we foresee greater reliance on creative 
responsibility sharing as we strengthen our global 
sartnerships with the European Community members 
ind Japan in particular. As many in Congress have 
noted, our cwn difficult budgetary situation makes such 
*fforts especially important for the advancement of a 
7ommon agenda with partners who share our values 
ind interests. 

No effort so well illustrates the collective response of 
he world community to defend world peace as our 
mccessful 2fforts to enlist worldwide support for 
perations Desert Shield and Desert Storm, and for the 
tontline states whose economies have been set back by 
he effects of Saddam Hussein’s aggression. 

In 1990, our coalition partners pledged $9700 million 
o meet Desert Shield costs, representing 88 per cent of 
he roughly $11,000 million in total incremental expenses 
ve incurrec. As soon as hostilities broke out, our allies 
gain responded promptly and generously to shoulder 
heir fair snare of coalition military expenses under 
Yperation Desert Storm. Over the past three weeks, we 
lave received unprecedented pledges totalling in excess 
€ $40,000 million from Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, the UAE, 
apan, Germany, and Korea, to offset Desert Shield/ 
torm expemses expected to be incurred during the first 
hree months of 1991. 

The worl 4 community has also responded swiftly and 
enerously -o the needs of the frontline states, especially 
gypt and Turkey, as they incurred substantial costs in 
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standing up to Saddam Hussein’s aggression. Through 
the US-chaired Gulf Crisis Financial Coordination Group, 
over $14,000 million has been pledged by the Gulf states, 
Europe, Japan and Korea to ensure that the economies of 
affected regional states are stabilised and that their 
commitment to stay the course is reinforced.The United 
States has played its part in this effort, suppotted by 
Congress, by cancelling Egypt’s $6700 million military 
debt, thereby relieving a heavy burden on a critical 
regional ally. Other countries have followed suit and 
cancelled an additional $8000 million in Egyptian debt. 

Meanwhile, in Eastern Europe, the successful G-24 
process chaired by the European Commission has 
mobilised more than $18,000 million in pledges for 
Poland and Hungary, to ease their transition to market 
economies. And in the Philippines, the Multilateral : 
Assistance Initiative (MAI) has been responsible for 
nearly doubling the level of international assistance lo 
this struggling democracy. We are also looking to our 
worlwide partners to assist us in clearing arrearages of 
Panama and Nicaragua to the international financial 
institutions and to assist in the financing of the enhanced 
debt strategy. Finally, we are encouraging Europe and 
Japan to jain us in pledging $100 million a year over five 
years to create a Multilateral Investmertf Fund for Latin 
America and the Caribbean. This fund is a key part of the 
President’s Enterprise for the Americas Initiative and 
will play a crucial roie in enabling countries to move 
from aid to trade and private investment as the principal 
engines of economic growth. 

In each case, both strong US leadership and a community 
of interests are essential to catalyse a broad worldwide 
response, 

Four, we envision more creative use of trade and 
investment policies as vehicles to promote US interests 
in world economic growth, as well as to enhance our 
own economic strength. 

Central to these efforts over the past four years has 
been our determination to pursue a successful condusion 
to the Uruguay Round of trade negotiations. We continue 
to believe that the Uruguay Round has profound political 
as well as economic implications for the shape of the 
world in the next century. Successful conclusion of the 
round is essential for the economic growth and stability 
of the emerging Eastern European democracies, as well 


`.as the wide range of developing countries who will 


ultimately rely on expansion of world trade—not aid— 
as the primary vehicle to generate employment oppor- , 
tunities and sustainable economic 

In our own hemisphere, the President's Enterprise for 
the Americas Initiative represents a comprehensive effort 
to promote economic growth and stability in the region, 
combining free trade and investment—the primary vehicles 
for growth—with debt relief and environmental initlatives. 

As an important step toward the eventual goal of 
hemispheric free trade, the Administration intends to 
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seek a North America Free Trade Area with Mexico and: 


Canada, which we are convinced promises important 
economic benefits for all three countries. Since the 
President’s announcement last June of his desire to seek 
a free trade agreement with Mexico, we have engaged in 
extensive consultati6ns with Congress and the private 
sector. Canada’s participation in these talks will establish 
a free trade zone throughout the world’s largest market, 
worth over $6,000,000 and including more than 350 
million consumers. The resulting stimulus to exports 
and the creation of new business opportunities would 
act as a significant engine of growth and employment 
generation. . 

Meanwhile, the United States has worked actively 
with our Asian partners in the Asia Pacific Economic 
Cooperation (APEC), to advance market-oriented oœ- 
operation among member-states. 

ı Our Bilateral Investment Treaty programme has been 
an important vehicle in ensuring an open and liberal 

` investment dimate for US investors and exporters. Over 
the past year, we completed negotiations with Pola..d 

` and Czechoslovakia and are actively negotiating with 
nine other countries which are in the process of undertaking 
economic restructuring programmes. i 

Finally, we will be challenged to pursue more vigorous 
US diplomacy, in 
budget that reflects aù activist approach to the diplomatic 
challenges of a changing world stage. I would again 
reiterate our need for funding flexibility, especially as it 
relates to our ability to transfer funds amang accounts 
within our very tight State Department Operations budget. 


+ 


BILATERAL military and economic assistance will remain 


an essential tool in advancing US interests through the 


1990s, assuming the necessary flexibility can be provided 
to meet emerging needs. No other vehicle at our disposal 
is as well suited to provide timely support to our allies 
and friends around the world. Our interests in political 
pluralism, market-driven economic development, peace- 
making, and strengthening alliances—all can be advanced 
by prudent use of bilateral assistance resources. 
' For FY 1992, our request for discretionary budget 
authority for bilateral assistance programmes totals $13,100 
million. That marks a 6.5 per cént increase over the 
$12,300 million appropriated by for FY 1991. 
` Highlights of this request by category are as follows: 
$46,500 million in Foreign Military Financing (FMF), 
supporting a programme level of $4920 million. 
$3240 million in Economic Support Funding, up from 
$3,140 million. 
$1300 million in development assistance, the same as 
the prior year. 
‘$800 million for the Development Fund for Africa. 
‘$400 million for Central and Eastern Europe, a slight 
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increase in the FY 91 appropriation. ' 
$160 million for the Multilateral Assistance Initiatives 


. for the Philippines. 


$1300 million for bilateral PL-480 food aid, supporting 
the export of 5.9 million metric tonnes of US commodities. 

$171 million for ant-narcotics assistance, plus additional 
security and development assistance resources to support 
these efforts. ` ' l 

For the multilateral development banks, we are 
requesting $1700 million in FY 1992 budget authority, up 
from $1600 million in FY 1991. ~ > i 

This includes $1100 million in funding for the 
International Development Association, the soft-loan 
window of the World Bank, which provides concessionary 
financing to the world’s poorest countries, as well as full 
funding for the European Bank for Reconstructian and 
Development and the other regional development banks. _. 

Our FY 1992 budget request also contains $12,200 `; 
million in budget authority for the proposed increase in 
the US quota in the International Monetary Fund (IMF), 
as provided for in the Budget Enforcement Act. This is to 
ensure that the Fund has the resources necessary to ` 
fulfill its responsibilities as the world’s principal monetary 
institution. In the Third World, IMF arrangements support 
market-oriented adjustment and underpin debt reduction 
operations in support of the’ Brady Plan. The Fund has 
also sppartheaded economic reform in Eastern Europe, 
and responded vigorously to assist countries seriously 
affected by the Persian Gulf crisis. : 

In addition, we are seeking $250 milljon for voluntary", 


‘contributions to international organisations including 


the UN Development Programme ($115 million) and 
UNICEF ($55 million). : 

The United States continues to play a preeminent role 
in addressing the plight of the world’s r 
our international assistance and domestic resettlement 
P es, as well as our diplomatic efforts in support 
of permanent solutions to refugee situations. , 

For FY 1992, we are requesting $491 million for 
Migration and Refugee Assistance, up from $486 million 
in FY 1991. 

For our refugee assistance programmes overseas, we 
seek $233 million in FY 1992 funding, a $20 million 
increase over the FY 1991 level. These programmes will 
continue to focus on basic life-sustaining activities for 
the most vulnerable groups and support lasting solutions 
through opportunities for voluntary repatriation and 
local integration. f : 

To finance refugee admission and resettlement, we 
seek $192 million in FY 1992 funding. This will cover the 
expenses of an estimated 120,000 refugees—about the 
same number as last year. Most refugee admissions will 
be fram the Soviet Union and Vietnam, but there will 
also be admissions from Eastern Europe, Africa, Latin 
America, and the Near East. Family reunification will 
continue to be a priority, as will the resettlement of 
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persecuted religious minorities and former political 


prisoners. 
In addition, we request $20 million to replenish the 
4 President’s Emergency Refugee and Migration Assistance 


Fund, to enable us to respond to unforeseen refugee and... 


migratior needs worldwide. 

Another important component of our international 
developrrent assistance request is our $200 million request 
for-Peace Corps operating expenses. 


a + 
J 

THE Gulf crisis provides a vivid demonstration of the 
“frontline” role played by the State Department in 
protecting American citizens and defending American 
interests abroad. This is an increasingly y expensive 
responsibility, exacerbated by the demands on the 
Departm=nt to expand operations to meet new political 
~ and economic opportunities around the globe. Fluctuations 

; in exchange rates, higher rates of overseas inflation, and 
the continuing need to enhance the security of our posts 
and personnel abroad further magnify the problem. 
Today we face a potential and worrisome weakening of 
our foreign affairs infrastructure at a time when we are 
et celled upon to meet extraordinary and new 

challenges. 

Since January 1989, we have placed a high priority on 
strengthening our ability to manage scarce resources: 

To better match national interests to available resources, 

~" we are faking steps to better integrate policy planning 

with the budget process. 

' + To strengthen foreign service personnel management, 
we have begun to implement key proposals made by the 
Bremer and Thomas Commissions. 

To conserve personnel and financial resources, we 
have set up a new centre in Roaslyn, Virginia, to process 
hundrecs of thousands of refugee and asylum applications 
from the Soviet Union, which can serve as a model to 
meet fufure consular and immigration demands. . 

To strengthen our physical plant abroad, we have put 
into place a professional property management system 
and begun implementation of a five year integrated plan 
which addresses new construction, rehabilitation, repair, 
and ma‘nterance. 


support several specific funding requirements: Expanding 
our diplomatic presence in the Soviet Union and Eastern 


; Europe (25 mitlion); 


To erhance the cost-effectiveness of our security efforts, - 


we have begun to implement reforms to link our wide- 
ranging efforts at over 250 posts abroad to country- 
specific threat profiles. - 

For State Department salaries and expenses, we are 
requestng $2050 million in budget authority for FY 
1992, an increase of $179 million over the current year. 
This is the minimal level of resources we need to fund 
our overseas and domestic operations: over two-thirds 
of the increase compensates for prite increases and 
exchange rate changes. The remainder will be used to 
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_' ‘Responding .to increased immigration processing 
ents necessifated-by passage of the Immigration 
Act of 1990 ($24 million). OE 

Strengthening our information and financial systems 
by improving our infrastructure ($13.5 million). 

In the Foreign Building account, we have requested 
$570 million in FY 1992 funding. Of this total, $440 
million represents the first installment of a five-year, 
$2350 million programme to address the Department of 
State's most urgent facility replacement priorities, induding 
embassies in Bangkok and Bogota. Our goal is to restore 
the safety, security and workability of our aging but 
valuable inventory of overseas facilities. 

We are also seeking $130 million in funding for the 
Moscow Embassy project. It is imperative that we make 
a decision now on a new building so we can begin to 
operate as soon as possible in appropriate, secure space. 

The President has emphasised the urgency of restoring 
financial viability to the United Nations and other inter- 
national organisations. After several years of effort on 
the part of Congress and the Administration, we are 
pleased to report significant movement toward budgetary 
and aministrative reform with the United Nations and 
its affiliated agencies. No one who has witnessed the 
response of the UN Security Council to recent events in 
the Persian Gulf could deny the importance to US interests 
of a financially healthy UN system. 

We remain absolutely committed to full funding for 
US assessed contributions, to the extent permitted by 
la SO eye OE ee a 
next four years. We appreciate the full funding we 
received for FY 1991, which included initial funding 
toward the necessary process of arrears clearance. For 
FY 1992, we are requesting $750 million in budget 
authority to meet our current assessments to international 
_ organisations, plus an additional $371 million for arrears 
clearance, to be paid out over the following four years. 
For international peacekeeping activities, we are requesting 
$69 million to meet our full funding obligations, plus 


432 million for 


Public diplomacy will be one of our most valuable 
tools as we seek to encourage the worddwide tide of 
democracy and political pluralism. For the valuable 
work af the US Information Agency and the Board for 
International Broadcasting, we are requesting $1300 million 
in FY 1992 funding, up slightly from the prior year. 
Within this level, a new emphasis will be placed on 
information and cultural programmes in Eastern Europe, 
the Soviet Union, and. the Islamic world. 

Thank you, Mr Chairman. We look forward to working 
with you and the members of this Committee in the 
coming months to mobilise the resources needed to 
carry out our ambitious foreign affairs agenda. Q 
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as the Union Law Minister, held out threats 
of arrest of the Lok Sabha Speaker on the 
issue.of disqualifying MPs whose conduct 
attracted the provisions of the Anti-Defection 
Law No wonder too that once the Ministers 
among those MPs found themselves 
disqualified of membership of the Lower 
House, the Prime Minister asked them to 
continue in office in utter disregard of 
parliamentary norms and propriety. 

The same Chandra Shekhar has kow- 
towed to the Congress-] and its allies by 
summarily dismissing duly elected non- 
Congress-I State Governments of Assam 
and Tamil Nadu, in the latter case even 
bypassing the State Governor, something 
unheard of. Chandra Shekhar did not find 
any problem in sacking inconvenient State 
Governars either. 

But it is really in the matter of foreign 








w he Chandra Shekhar group, which 
At seized power at the Centre barely 
hundred days ago through its 
marriage of convenience with the Rajiv 
Congress, continues to parade its bankruptcy 
and is currently threatened with loss of 
support fom the largest single party in 
Parliament. 

Asa result, the spectre of instability is 
once again haunting the country. In a way 
this instazility was inbuilt in the very 
arrangement that President R. Venkata- 
raman had solemnised soon after the fall 
of the V.P. Singh-led National Front 
Government. This has now come into 
sharper focus. Less than 24 hours before 

` the start of the budget session of Parliament 
the nation is still not clear if the ruling 
party would be able to present a regular 


budget or remain content with a vote on 
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account es demanded by'the Congress-I, | 11 Sanctlons Against Pretoria Must policy that he has come in conflict with 
fearful of the possible popular reaction to Continue Rajiv Gandhi for prostrating before the 
a hard tudget that the Union Finance fari ajeran ee US on the Gulf issué, particularly on the 
Minister was contemplating. Such a budget, sa a ka ve urs Report question of granting facilities for refuelling 
ort the outcome of the forthcoming poll Storm tn Indla out with the multinational attack on Irag. 
for the Tamil Nadu Assembly that the 8.K. Pande and This the Congress-I could not stomach 
Congress-I is hoping to win, riding | . Bratati Pande (and Rajiv Gandhi charged Chandra Shekhar 
piggybac< on Jayalalitha’s AIADMK. 17 Emerging Fiscal Criete and Cente- | with having accepted IMF conditionalities 

The set of discredited politicians now eget tera ve: in order to secure “lollipops of quick 
in power have neither any popular base aT sca EAN Profile of the development”) anxious as it is of some 
nor any morality (which burden the Prime Sardar ' kind of popular legitimacy which Chandra 
Minister of the day has never been accused K. Natwar Singh Shekhar has no need of, at least for the 
of E at any time T chequered | 23 Seana gll i World present. No doubt the Prime Minister has 
political career). No wonder then that |. D isplayed a modıcum of sagacıty in opening 
Chandra Shekhar finds no difficulty in |° ANE ape on with the militants i boll the J & 
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not only because of Rajiv Gandhi's tantrums, which he 
cannot possibly ignore, but also due to his own, shifting 
attitudes over the years that culminated in his thoroughly 
unprincipled alliance with the Rajiv Congress with the sole 
purpose of being catapulated to the highest seat in 
government. : 

_ An offspring of sheer opportunism, the Chandra Shekhar 
regime’s departure in the country’s overall interest does not 
brook the slightest delay. The Congress-I, which is still 
retaining it in power disregarding its connections with 


mafia dons, mysterious god men and international arms 
dealers of dubious distinction, must seriously re-hink if its 
inability to immediately face the electorate is no: resulting 
in an irreparable damage to the country’s polity es a whole. 
Healthy elements within the Congress-I keen to uphold the 
Gandhi-Nehru legacy must asert themselves and act fast if 
they want to prevent a greater calamity for Indian cemocracy, 
menaced as it is by the pernicious assaults of communal 
sectarianism 
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Uphill to Peace 


N.C. 


7 whe initial sense of relief at the announcement of the peace 


Mae ot 


the final outcome of these peace negotiations, this marks a distinct 
watershed in the protracted Gulf crisis. The terrifying air blitz that 
was unleashed on January 17 by the US-led coalition forces— 
particularly by the American and the Britsh—brought death and 
destruction on a scale unknown in History. 

That phase of uninterrupted air strikes—thousands everyday for 
four long weeks—had reached the peak: whatever the official US 
version, whatever the ravings and rantings of President Bush, that 
momentum has been halted by Iraq's offer to talk on withdrawal 
from Kuwait, followed promptly by the brisk negotlations at 
Teheran and Moscow. In a war situation, once the momentum slows 
down, it becomes difficult to recharge it. And it is precisely in that 
slot, the relative lull, that is being taken advantage of by various 
international forces to bring about the end of actual hostilitles so that 
the negotiations for a peaceful settlement of the dispute cculd be 
resumed. 

One need have no illusion about the formidable obstacles to 
peace that lie ahead. From the beginninng, President Bush has taken 
a now-or-never posture. It would, however, be a mistake to treat 
President Bush’s intemperate outbursts as specimen of purely 
personal dementia. One has to take Into account the tremendous 
pressure that the President of the United States has to encounter 
from what President Eisenhower had called the “military-industrlal 
complex” in the United States. In the present phase of technological 
advance, the decisive Influence within this military-industrial 
complex, is exercised by the hi-tech section. For this lobby, it was 
urgent to test out their new products. And in the four weeks of 
“Operation Desert Storm” they have successfully tried out at least 
three, 1f not more, of these hi-tech weapons—the Patriot missile 
(which represents the ‘Star Wars’ programme), the Cruise mussile 
and the Stealth bomber which escapes the radar. Incidentally, these 
three are bound to turn out to be contentious items in any future US- 
Soviet strategic arms control talks. y 

Secondly, Washington has to establish its military foothold in the 


oil-rich Gulf area, and this can be possible only by overthrowing , 


Saddam and ousting Irag from the position of pre-eminence in the 
Arab world. As the Secretary of State, James Baker, has reminded the 
US House Committee on February 6, the American naval force has 


been posted in the Gulf since 1949, followed by a military alliance 









NEXT WEEK - 
Mainetream wil carry the full text of the eye-witness report by the former US 
Attorney General, Ramsey Clark, on the ravages of alr bombing.in Iraq. 


with Saudi Arabia. With the British withdrawal from tks so-called 
Arc of Crisis, the US presence has been most conspictous in this 
region. Iran under the Shah was built up as the keystone-of this Arc, 
but with the collapse of the Shah, the US strategy became more 
forthright as could be seen In the setting up of the’'Centcom and the 
Rapid Deployment Force (RPF). The need for this forwacd policy is 
to be traced to the American perception of keeping a grid on the oll 
flow from the Middle East. A former US Defence Secretary had once 
said that those who controlled the oil tap of the Middle Zast would 
have sufficient lever for controlling the globe. This is the region 
which controls two-thirds of the entire oll stock of the wcdd. 

The White House estimate of the war cost has been one billion 
dollar per day and the operation, to be over in three months, would 
roughly come therefore to the total of 100 billion dollars. As 
Secretary Baker's testimony of February 6 amply makes Sut, the US 
Administration has already been planning out the post-war set-up 
for the region. Obviously, the calculation is that the zost of the 
restoration and rehabilitation of the war damages—inflicted mainly 
by the US armed operatlon—would be borne by Iraq, Saadi Arabia, 
Kuwait and the UAE. The job of reconstruction, by this calculation, 
would be taken up by the glant US multinatfonals like the Bechtels. 
They are expected to go in for close collaboration with “he Zionist, 
Isrnel-besed companies Through the military operation and by 
raising oil prices in 1991 by 20-30 dollars per barrel the oll giants— 
like the ESSO, Chevron, Mobile and Texac t handsome 
profit which may be of the order of 650 to 700 million doilars. And 
through the war, if the US could manage to grab 50 per cent control 
over the oil flelds in Kuwait and Iraq, this will fetch for the US oil 
giants about three trilllon dollars—which comes to 30 imes more 
than the possible cost of the war for the US. 

By such victory, the US authorities expect to strengthen 
America’s position in the world economy and thereby dictate the 
conditions for the New World Order that President Bush has in 
mind. And by such physical control over the Gulf oil, if expects to 
control the flow of oil to Europe and Japan, both of whom depend 
heavily on the Persian Gulf supply far more than the US does. Thus 
through this war, the USA expects to put the curb on the power of 
two of its potental rivals in the race for world domination. 

The road to peace in the Gulf crisis ıs, therefore, not golng to be 
easy. Gorbachev has certainly wrest back the initia ve which 


Moscow had lost in the UN when the American bull-cozing was 


hardly understood by the Soviet side, going along with the US on the 
misplaced understanding that they were strengthening th= an 
of the UN What was amazing in that taillst approach on the part o 

the Soviet side was that it ignored its own previous stend for the 
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Resist Bush’s ‘New World Order’ 


CHANCHAL SARKAR 


‘ 


< hat Iraq had accepted Resolution 660 of the Security coal{tion—Pakistan, Bangladesh, and people like the Shahi [mam 
14827 Coancil was flashed within minutes in a friend’s phone of the Jama Masjid d be wise to disregard the drama and 
LARR cal from Hong Kong the world’s radio networks were forget that they are not Muslims first but human beings and 
still revieving soccer, boxing and golf. Quite glmply it means dtizens of an endangered world. Dinars are not everything. 
that the world’s politics has reached a watershed. Will John Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Kuwait are burnt-out cases; they have 
Wayne prevail or Mother Teresa? America’s New World Order sold their birthright to the United States and only their people: 
to carve up the map and the resources of the Middle East to its can redeem them from their unrepresentative and, if one can be 
i hectoring and advantage must be resisted to the last so bold as to say, their unIslamic leaders. 
breath by the sane world. Poe The United States has enjoyed its home run, destroying one of 
Who should be the ones to resist? The permanent members of the oldest civilised river basins of the world for free—paid for by. 
~ the Security Cound! like the Soviet Union (on which much rests Saud! Arabia, Kuwait; Germany and even Japan. The charred 
\ though, alas, it has given many hostages to the United States and remains of the victims of Hiroshima and Nagasaki must be pray- 
is sorely embroiled in its internal troubles) and China. And ing their protest; high honour to the people and parliamentarians , 
France, if it has any pretensions to preserve its ind ent of J that they refused to pay for bombs and mussiles. Kaifu , 
stance in world affairs. Britain will ve the craven campfollower would have been but the Constitution was too much for 
of Rambo—a United States which has pulverised one of the old- him. What one needs is a MacArthur Constitution for the United 
est regions of the world and the cradle of civilisations to rubble, -States. i “ 
whose President and Secretary of State have put It about that And what of India? It now has a chance to prove what its 
they would like Saddam Hussein to be liquidated—as an English great figures have pronounced throughout history long before 
King once-sald about Thomas Becket. The others who must resist the present prophets, LK. Advani and Murdi! Manohar Joshi 
the United States tooth and nail are those not so obviously Chandra Sh before the TV cameras, stumbling and mumb- 
beholden to that wealthy power. Spain, maybe, and Italy, the ling over a statement obviously drafted for him about Iraq and 


non-permanent members of the Security Council including Resolution 660, was no great credit fo this country’s diplomacy. 
India, Yenen, Cuba and other compassionate nations. , V.C. Shukla’s Loothy smile is no substitute for knowledge of 
We are at a nodal t in our planet’s affairs. The world has fi affairs and of the forces that mould and threaten the 


a chancœ b daw, as of old, for oil, power and hypocritical demo- Middle East. The civilised world must joste the United States to 
@tacy spiced with electronic war or go for peace by negotiation. „a warlese civilisation. Iraq, the invader, has at last stepped down 
i The United tales hana Prerideni who has conducted an illegal = from its self-erected pedestal; must its face be ground Into the 
and unecual war and reduced the United Nations and its dust as was that of the Gérmans in that fateful railway coach at 
Secretary General (oh, for a Dag Hammamkjold from the Castle Compiegne in 1918? Winston Churchill was as far as one could 
of Uppsala) to a puppet and a puppy. Either the non-American .be from a weakling and he said: “In war defiance, in victory 
world must square up to Bush or the Middle East, divided and magnanimity.” The Americans have -woa no victory, but will 
bribed, willl feel Texan jackboots on its neck for the foreseeable they be as cussed now as they were with the Vietnamese to 
future and oli will again become the private property of a few whom they lost? - 
fundamentalist and rutocratic chieftains who will bank the With so much to do Bush’s time must be very limited but he 
profits in the West and pay Western contractors for “rebuilding” might just take time off to read what was raid by a United States 
Kuwait and Iraq! A dient Saudi Arabia and Kuwait have paid Congressman some years ago. It went: 
for Bush’s. adventure, one flecked with the blood of irinocent ' “Allow the President to invade a neighbounng country 
children, women and men. whenever he shall deem it necessary to repel an invasion and 
The œher malign force that must be resisted by e world you allow him to do so whenever he may choose to say he deems 
with its ast ounce of strength is the escalating arrogance and it necessary for such purpose—and you allow him 10 make war 
cruelty of the adopted child and heir of the United States—Israel, at pleasure. Study to see if you can fix any.limit to his power In 
the hero of the West Bank and so many other detention camps of this respect, after you have given him so much. , i 
the Palesdnians, The Arabs have never been able to join forces to_ “The provision of the Constitution giving the warmaking 
meet the death-dealing power of Israel which has donned the power to Congress, was dictated, as | understand it, by the 
mantle œ the holocaust which once descended on it and which. following reasons. Kings. had always been Involving and 
beccme the staunchest ally of South Africa. What a fall! impoverishing their people in wars, pretending generally, if not 
America’s Security Council vetoes in favour of Israel, followed always, that the good of the people was the ‘object. our 
faithfully by Britain, are legion. Once again the US will scream Convention understood to be the most oppressive of all kingly 
dinkage’ but the world knows that the linkage exist and oppressions.” f 
has done so for years. The American disapproval of the monstro- That Congressman was {i ol’ Abraham Lincoln. Chandra 
sities of the recent months in the West Bank and of the so-called Shekhar too might take a little time off from his TV appearance 
‘| “outrageous behaviour” of the Israeli Ambassador in to read a paragraph or two from Narendra Dev and Mohandas 
“ Washington are carefully contrived playacting. The world Karamchand Gandhi. The world wants , not superpower” 
expects ro change of heart from the United States over Israel and bullying. And the world wants the United Nations to rouse itself 
so it must unite to force America into a corner where its moral from its invertebrate supineness. Javier Perez de Cuellar is fond 
duplicity and double standards are exposed. The rest of the of saying that he is from the Third World. Let him prove lt. J 
(Courtesy: The Hindustan Times) 
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KARUNANIDHI'S DISMISSA 


Politics of Blackmail 


SAUMYAJIT RAY 


gio hat Ms Jayalalitha was at her whimsical best was 
a he evident when she issued an ultimatum to the 





Centre to dismiss the two-year old DMK Government in’ 


Tamil Nadu, left the State in a huff and vowed not to 


return until the act was accomplished. When January 15, ° 


the day of the ultimatum, passed off without any event, 
she threatened to withdraw her party's support to the 
minority Chandra Shekhar Government. The Congress-I, 
the AIADMK’s ally in Tamil Nadu, took up cudgels on 
the latter’s behalf and M. Karunanidhi was sacked. This, 
despite the Prime Minister's repeated assurance that he 


would “think a thousand times” before imposing . i 


President’s Rule in Tamil Nadu. 

Not only that. The action was taken without the 
recommendation of the State Governor, S.S. Barnala 
(who has since resigned from his post), to the President 
for a Central takeover. The against Karunanidhi: 
allowing the LITE to freely conduct its operations from 
the State leading to the breakdown of law and order. 
Also, allegations were made that the LTTE had links 
with the militant ULFA of Assam and was passing out 
secret government information, which it received fram 
the State Government, to the latter. 

For one, Jayalalitha- knew that she could easily bring 
down the Shekhar Government by withdrawing 
the support of 10 party MPs. When V.P. Singh was 
the Prime Minister, she had maintained a low profile 
because the DMK the National Front in the 
State. With the announcement of the Mandal Commission 
Report, V.P. Singh overnight turned a hero in the State, 
and the DMK and obviously Karunanidhi took full 
credit for it. But fortunately for Jayalalitha, the VP. 
Singh Government fell in the aftermath of the Ram 
Janmabhoomi agitation. A minority government headed 
by Chandra Shekhar toak over, supported by the Congress- 
[and other “friendly” parties. The AIADMK was one of 
them. This is when Jayalalitha decided to strike, despite 
being dogged by problems within her own party, which 
included the revolt by and subsequent expulsion of 
senior party leaders like S. Thirunavukkarasu and 


The author, a graduate of Presidency College, Calcutta, is 
currently studying MA in Sociology at the Jawaharlal’ 
Nehru University, New Delhi. 









K.KS.S.R. Ramachandran. . 

Jayalalitha knew that the Congress-I had virtually no 
base in Tamil Nadu and it had no option but zo piggyback 
on the AIADMK for its survival in the Stare. Not only 
that. Though there was a split in the AIADMK, she, 
remained the party’s sole vote-catcher and the people; 
recognised only her as the heir to the late MGR’s mantle 
and her party as the real AIADMK. With V.P. Singh gone 
and Karunanidhi on the defensive, Jayalalitha decided it 
was time to give a massive thrust to the ALADMK’s one- 

: DMK-baiting. Hence the charges of. 
in “anti-national activities” against Karunanidhi, 
the demand for his dismissal, and the threat to withdraw 
support to the Chandra Shekhar Government if the 
Prime Minister did not oblige. f 

+ 7 

JAYALALITHA’s politics is nothing new to the Congress- 
I. A withdrawal of support to the Union Government by 
the 10 AIADMK MPs could mean general elections, 
which the party is surely not prepared for. Thus despite 
the Prime Minister’s repeated assurances that the Centre 
would not touch Karunanidhi, the Congress-I chief took ' 
pains in convincing Chandra Shekhar that “there were < 
strong grounds for dismissing the Tamil ‘Nadu 
Government”. The interest of the Congress-I lay not in 
resurrecting Jayalalitha but in saving the Union 
Government so that it could buy sufficient time before 
the polls. Hence its relentless pressure on the’ Prime 
Minister to show the door to Karunanidhi. In axing 
Karunanidhi, the Prime Minister has shown that he is 
susceptible to pressure. He knows well that some day or, 
the other the Congress-I will pull the rug fram under his 
feet. For the time being he has got a breather. 

VP. Singh has found a fresh issue from which he can 
draw valuable political capital. Already he has taken the 
issue to the streets by giving the bandh call on February 
6 alongwith the Left parties to protest against the DMK 
Government's ouster. He had defections in 
Congrese-I ruled States when in office, and had succeeded 
in bringing down two State Governments, and almost 
did it in a third. He had imposed President’s Rule in a 

(Continued on page 12) 
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SS nT SE OE EST TE 
Gulf War and After 


The war in the Gulf has touched off diverse perceptions on various aspects of the conflict that resulted in the 
hostilities as also about what the world would be like after the guns fall silent. Mainstream has already carried | 
several articles on the subject in its last two (February 9, 1991 and February 16, 1991) issues. Some more are being 


presented here. The first is by the Vice-Chancellor of the Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. The second one by 
Riad G. Mahayñi, a US national of Syrian origin who is a Professor of Community and Regional Planning at lowa 


Stete University, was written before the outbreak of hostilities but retains its relevance 





—Editor 


The Battle and Beyond 


M.S. AGWANI — 


4 ‘0 che history of the, last 40 years, which has 
7 g seen many wars in the West Asian region, this 
{s for the fiist time that agreat power, rather the sole 
superpower, the United States, has come from outside 
_the area and is directly involved in conflict. In 
the past, America had relied on what one may call the 
surrogates, of which in the fifties and sixties it had 
two: the Shah of Iran and the Israelis. 

They had built up the Shah in the Gulf region and 
Israel as a force in the eastern Mediterranean. The 
` idea, was that if anyone “misbehaved”, he would be 
dealt with by the surrogates. All that the Americans 
had to do was to equip them with arms and give 
them the necessary ba so that they could take 
care of the American interests. But this situation 
changed after the fall of the Shah in 1979 and the rise 
of Khomeini, which took Iran out of the American 
orbit altogether. In fact, Iran became a hostile force to 
America and that left only Israel as its ally in the 
region. The other clients the Americans created in the 
area, and which were of crucial importance to them, 
were the oil-rich states of the Gulf, the Emirates and 
the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. Oil, in essence, represents 
the main interest of America—the oil and nothing 
else. The war is certainly not for saving democracy or 
a fight against dictatorship. All this is nonsense. 
There is no such interest. They have:no such interest. 
Their interest is in oil. As Kissinger put it very 
picturesquely: “To have assured supplies and at 


them very much, if the Emirs and the Kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia are able to stabilise themselves and 
deliver oil to Americans. This they have been doing 
for long. 

Now many Arabs, and most of them don’t have 
oil, look upon this as a misuse of Arab resources 
exploiting them for the benefit of America and its 
allies; they may be West European countries and 
Japan. After all, what has been happening is that all 
the surpluses from oil are being ploughed back into 
the American, West European or Japanese economies. 
These don’t go to the Arab countries which are capital 
starved nor to the Third World countries which are 
even more capital starved. One might even say that 
some of the resources af the Third World countries 
including the oil-poor Arab countries are being recycled 
into the American and European economies through 
the investments of the Arab Sheikhs into Western 
concerns, Western governments and Western banking 
systems. ‘ 

Saddam Hussein was originally not trying to take 
over Kuwait; a lot of evidence has come to show that 
what he wanted really was to remove the Sabahs, the 
ruling family, and put in their place a new govémmment. 
So in the beginning the attack was to overthrow the 
Sabahs; but when Saddam Hussein saw the Americans 
moving in quickly with their weaponry then he changed 
course and claimed that Kuwait was a part of Iraq. 
Many feel that earlier it was not his idea to annex 


acceptable price.” Now, this is the real game. It suits ı Kuwait. This has been reported, but unfortunately we 
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go by mostly what appears in the Western media. We 
do not have any direct access to what has been going 
on in the minds of the people in the region. We have 
second-hand information and interpretations; even 
our analysis is being influenced by major networks. 
So we do not have access to the people’s thoughts. 
Saddam Hussein’s calculation was that once a 
government was established in Kuwait, which would 
not play into the hands of the Americans, it would 
place a very substantial portion, almost 30 per cent of 
world’s oil resources, under Iraqi influence and that 


would put Iraq in a position to be able to scare the ` 


Saudis. Then Saddam Hussein would have been calling 
‘the shots in the international oil market and not the 
Americans. That is the name of the game and naturally 
the Americans didn’t like it. They believe this affects 
„their vital interests. Now the Americans may feel 
their interest is vital, but so do the Iraqis and the 
Arabs. The import of such interests does not depend 


on the weaponry one possesses but on the justness of © 


the respective interests. ; 
E A Saaeae Hussein has 
E It is no one’s case that aggression is 
justifiable. But, after all, it does not lie in the mouth of 
Americans to condemn such acts. The Americans 
themselves have been doing it on a big scale everywhere. 
How can they emerge as upholders of international 
law? They never cared for it when it didn’t suit them. 
For example, the Arabs have been asking: In what 
way-has the Security Council Resolution (242 of 1967) 
on Palestine less sanctity than the one on Kuwait? 
Why has the resolution on Palestine not been imple- 
mented? After all, 23 years have ne since it was 
passed. >- ’ 
1 + i . 
THESE are the issues and they will remain even if 
Saddam Hussein goes down which he will. The 
Americans have awesome force and they may prevail. 
But the issues he has raised cannot be wished away. 
There is resentment over the management of theyoil 
industry by the Sheikhs and the Saudis in the in 


of America and not in the interest of the Arabs and _ 


the region. Many regard this as a negative role 
detrimental to their interests. We talk about the new 


` international order but it cannot be achieved by 
Passing resolutions. It can be achieved only by changing 
ser uation between the haves and. the have-nots. 


Saddam Hussein, on realising that the Americans . 


had brought a large force and wanted to fight, became 
obstinate. The Americans were flying in their troops 
and weapons even before Saddam Hussein declared 
' Kuwait as part of Iraq. So, the declaration that Kuwait 
was part of Iraq was Saddam Hussein’s way of 


retorting; his attack on Israel was also geared to the 
same objective. Saddam may have been wrong in 
calculations, but he believes that the cause for whic. 
he is fighting is not; at least in the eyes of the Arabs. 
After the war the situation will become very difficult 
for all those who are supporting America. They will 
soon be discredited in the eyes of their people. Their 
governments will face difficult times. 

In the case of the rulers of Saudi Arabia, Saddam 
Hussein has successfully exposed their fragility, and 
their inner weaknesses, despite their’ wealth and 
affluence. For example, over the past fifteen years, 
Saudi Arabia has been spending much more than 
what we have been in India on defence. Their defence 
budget is larger than India’s. But what do the Saudis 
have to show for their defence? They have no credible 
system of their own. At the first sign of the crisis, they: 
had to cry out to America. With the kind of investments’ 
they had made for their defence, they should have 
been able’ to. prevent Saddam Hussein from even 
entering Kuwait. 

The people know where all the money went. The 
Saudis have been importing large quantities of sophisti- 
cated weapons from America and France which have 
not even been taken out of the crates for use. This has 
happened because Saudj Arabia is afraid of building 
up a large Army which might overthrow the rulers. 
These contradictions have been ex by the recent 
events. Now it would be very difficult for the Saudis 
to play the role of surrogate of America hereafter. 
Their own people feel that the ruling elite have bung- 
led. They couldn’t defend the country; they invited 
foreign forces on their land. So there must be popular 
participation and a Constitutibn. One may recall that 
after the Iranian revolution the Saudis had panicked 
and constituted a commission to frame a Constitution 
for the country. But this commission has not given its 
report because after some time the Saudis found that 
Khomeini had been contained. In such a situation 
they did not think it necessary to have a Constitution. 
They had in their initial panic even ordered that a 
building be constructed for Parliament. That building 
has been ready for some time but the Constitution is 
not. After the war there will be a damour for a grea- 
ter public control on the government and the curtailment 
of almost unlimited of the ruling family. 

Iran is already in the anti-American camp. It has a 
thind of its own and it is already talking to America 
but toughly. If they come to any terms for narmalisation 
of the relationship, it will be on their ‘own terms 
rather than those of the Americans. Even Saddam 
Hussein, if he survives, might like to have negotiations 
with America. The problem is that the Americans 
have been used to having in this region satellites and 
client states. But they must realise that the people all 
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over the world are damouring for a change; they 


on’t want fo be stooges. This is the basic problem in . 


Gulf. 


+ 


THE Americans, even with the war on, might respond 
to various suggestions for peace. Some moves have 
been made, including one by Judia, for cessation of 
hostilities. The Soviet Union has been contacted and 
India is also possibly talking to other like-minded 
members in zhe Security Council. Many Arab countries, 
even those who are siding with America in the war, 
are worried because the outcome of the war, in which 
Saddam Hussein may go down, would not be good 
for them. In fact, an outcome in which Saddam 
Hussein survives, but does not remain as powerful as 
before, will be more tolerable to those in the American 
>0alition. : 

Kuwait, cf course, will be liberated. The Americans 
rave enough force. The only thing is the cost. The 
juestion is how much the Americans are willing to' 
>ay in lives and limbs. The Sabahs will be reinstalled. 
3ut the questions that Saddam Hussein has raised— 
hey were a ready in the minds of the Arabs and the 
raqi President has only articulated them more sharply— 
vould remzin. The main point is that the Arab oil 
vealth is not being used to the advantage of the 
Arabs. 

The question will also be asked about the Gulf 
tates whic have invested their surplus wealth in the 
Vestern corntries but never put pressure on the West 
o find a just solution of the Palestinian problem. 
‘hey alone could put pressure, if they so desired, but 
hey did no:. The Arabs also feel that their wealth is 
oughed back into America which promptly pumps 
ome of it to Israel. It must be understood by countries 
utside the Arab world that with the military, 
iplomatic end political backing of America Israel has 


made its mission to humiliate and dominate the 
Arabs. This happened in 1948, 1967, 1973, 1982 and so 


` on. For this the Arabs hold America responsible— 


America which is a major beneficiary of their oil 
wealth. The clash of interests, therefore, would persist 
unless America realises the contradiction and does 
something to rectify it. 

I feel that the present crisis may not have occurred 
in its present-form if the Americans had listened to 
Yasser Arafat's offer of peace with Israel in 1988. He 
said: “I Israel; I want the Palestine state 
only in the West Bank and Gaza, which are 
predominantly Arab.” It was a big step forward by 
the PLO, but the Americans did not respond. So 
Yasser Arafat started losing his credibility. And he 
moved closer to Saddam Hussein. 

The post-war scenario is more or less predictable. 
Kuwait will be back to its pre-war status with the 
Sabahs installed in the seat of power. The Saudi rulers 
may be pressurised to give in to the demand for 
popular participation and to curtail their own power. 
Iran is already in the anti-American camp but willing 
to normalise relations on equitable terms. This process 
will be affected. 

But America will find it very hard to sustain the 
present political equation. As for the Soviet Union, it 
has for the time being, for all practical purposes, 
opted out of international politics. Therefore, in the 
immediate forseeable future, I do not see the Soviets 
entering the Gulf politics. 

I saw the recent picture of an Arab demonstration 
in Tunisia carrying a banner which proclaimed: 
“Mitterand and Bush are assassins, Gorbachev is a 
traitor”. So there is a feeling among the Arabs that the 
Soviets have betrayed. Americans will find it 
increasingly hard to dominate the region, regardless 
of the outcome of the war. Even if Saddam is removed 
from the scene, his ghost will haunt the Americans in 
West Asia to no end. ’ m) 


E g ` Long-term Impacts on Arab Nations 


RIAD G. MAHAYNI 


he potential impacts of the Gulf crisis on the 
F Arab world will be devastating for years to 
ome. Some are already comparing them to those that 
esulted from the establishment of Israel in 1948. Soon 
fter it, Syria experienced a number of coup d’etats. 
ing Faroug of Egypt was sent on a permanent 
acation tc Europe. King Abdulla of Jordan, the 


iiini 
Fy 
ey 


grandfather of Hussein, was assassinated. So was his 
nephew King Faisal of Iraq and his famous Prime 
Minister, Nouri Al-Said. 

In every one of these cases the d were 
accused of not doing enough for the Arab cause, and 
some were accused of being agents of colonial powers. 
These impacts will go much beyond, the current 
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debate of whether we will have a war or not, or if the 


armies of Saddam Hussein will leave Kuwait and 
-~ allow the return of its government. 

' The crisis represents a major turning point in the 
political development of the Arab world. No doubt 
the President of Iraq did not expect this scale of 
international condemnation for his invasion of Kuwait. 
The invasion, according to an Egyptian 

was a miscalculation on his part; a miscalculation that 
many countries in the region and the world, and not 
only Iraq, will pay for. 


+ 


THE invasion pushed the region into the political 
realities of the post-Cold War era. The East-West 
prism: of judging your friends from your enemies Ìs 
not valid any more. This is the first regional crisis we 
face in this era. It will not be the only one we will face. 
The way we resolve it will influence the ways we 
resolve other future regional crises in the world. 

The crisis is a tion of the politics of avol- 
dance that we practice, as an international community, 
all over the world. “Right” and ne 

. positions are made on the basis of what is helpful and 
convenient to current policies. We have managed in 
the process of isolating Saddam Hussein from the 
international community to also separate him from 

_the environment that produced him. 

This political environment is not new, nor is he a 
new political figure. He has been the central figure in 
Iraqi politics for more than 20 and he was 
considéred one of the “good guys” despite what we 
hear about him nowadays. After all, is it not true that 
the one who fights your enemy, in this case presumably 
Iran, ig your friend? The support he received in the 
past helped to strengthen his standing in the Arab 
world and his grip on Iraq. 

It is ironic that those countries which supported 
him the most during the war with Iran are the ones 
which are ss re him the most now. They included 
Kuwait itself, Saudi Arabia, Egypt and many Western 
countries such as the United States, the Soviet Union, 
France, England and Germany, to name a few. Issues 
of human rights, suppression of political opposition, 


‘use of chemicals, among many others, were not - 


convenient to address then, and thus avoided. 
Saddam Hussein is capitalising on another aspect 
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policy are still with us. Many argue that we are in the 
Gulf ta assure the flow of oil, and they question the 
judgment of going to war because of oil since we will 
pay for it regardless of who owns it. Arab intellectuals 
add that the petro dollars generated from this oil are 
being invested in the West, and are contributing little, 
aside from token projecta, to the development of the 
region. Maintaining the political status quo will assure 
us of the flow of oil and of these investments. 
Protecting the security of Israel is the third pillar. It 


-is the prism by which we judge the merits of policies 


toward this region. 


+ 


ISRAEL is viewed as the strategic partner. Yet, it was 
asked to keep quiet during this crisis in order not to 
jeopardise the international coalition against Iraq. The 
crisis, for sure, brought to more focus thẹ uneven- 
handed approach of the United States in dealing with 
human rights issues and the plight of the Palestinians 
for self-determination. The half-hearted approach to 
this issue exposes another dimension of the politics of 
avoidance. The United Nations has adopted many 
resolutions condemning the actions of Israel at this 
front. The latest slaughter on Temple Mount of 21 
Palestinians in Jerusalem and the condemnation of 
Israel by the world community are the latest examples 
of these biases in addressing the issues of the Arab 
world. The United States did not apply ‘economic 
sanctions against Jsrael, continue to subsidise the 
occupation of the West Bank, Gaza, the Golan Heights 
and parts of southern Lebanon. 

Experience suggests to many in the region that 
power is the key to resolving conflicts. Many.examples 


sagt 


are cited to support such a rationale. They indicate . 


that this was the case when the Soviet Union invaded 
and that they’got out as a result of a 
change in thelr national interest. Turkey moved into a 
part of Cyprus and formed a government for the 
Turks living in the island. This government still 
exists. The United States itself moved into,Grenada, 
Panama, and bombed Libya in defence of its national 
interest. A more serious example to many Arabs is 
the Israeli invasion of Lebanon which resulted in 
killing 20,000 people and in the massacres of Palestinians 


in Sabra and Shatila camps. 
These ents su that Western nations 
Lara hana Aanlian urnth F 'A rah ward in terma of 





Gulf crisis is to destroy the military power of Iraq 

pbecause it is an Arab power. This explains why many 
Arab members of the international coalition, such as 
Saudi Arabia, Egypt and Syria, are that 
their particization in the force is only to defend Saudi 
Arabia and not to attack Iraq. 

The politics of avoidance leads to the politics of 
desperation. The appalling Iragi invasion of Kuwait is 
a desperate attempt to recover from the negative 
spillovers of the war with Iran. 

The fast response of the United States to this crisis 
is also a manifestation of this politics of desperation, a 
result of mistrust. 

A recent segment of CBS’ “60 minutes” programme 
Teeny pea Gotwee tie T uae 

le who were interviewed were 

peta ests that the crists is a fabrication by President 

ddam Hussein in cooperation with the United | 

States intended to place American troops in the area “ 
in order to assure the control and flow of oil. ` 


+ 
| STRANGE as this logic may seem, it does reflect the 


J 


1 


skepticism of many in the area about the intentions of 
the United States. 

The crisis offers an opportunity and a test. 

It offers an opportunity to start looking at the 
regior in terms of its own history, culture, political 
dynamics and aspirations. 

A new strategy, a fresh, even-handed and a just 
strategy based on mutual interest is needed to resolve 
all conflicts in the Arab wotid. Saddam Hussein is 
exploiting the lack of such.a strategy to protect 
himself as a hero of the Arab masses. 

We should not give him this chance. 

The crisis also offers a test for the new international 
political order in the post-Cold War era on how to re- 
solve, ás a world community, regional conflicts in the 
future. 

Force, history tells us, only conceals conflicts till 
there is another chance for them to surface again. 

War will only plant seeds fòr future ones. This is 
one of the lessons we are yet to learn from the Middle 
East. i 

Are we to pass the test? Q 

_ (Courtesy: Des Moines Register, lowa, USA) 


Changing Dimensions of Arab Nationalism 


ANWER AZEEM 
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F: in the oil spill over the Khafji surf thought of 
his: word and the champions of death and destruction 
before they went extinct in the waters that were once 
the source of environmental elbdy to them. They were 
silently sucked ‘into the sands washed with contami- 
nated watem. War left no choice for them! Perish— 
that’s the Icgic of war. 

But more than the cormorants and shrimps what is 
perishing in Baghdad and Basra and some other cities 
and townships is precious human life and resources. 
The world rad never before experienced this kind of 
“scorched-earth” scenario as it has done over the 
three weeks of the US-led coalition war against Iraq, 
the land of Karbala. 

* Saddam Hussein is today facing the fury of the 
West for challenging the hegemony of America over 
the oil-rict hinterland serving the needs of most 
industrially advanced nations. Saddam’s folly is that 





Pak) ne wonders what those cormorants iied ' 


he tried to change the traditional equations by fore- 
shadowing it with forcible grabbing of a sovereign 
neighbour, Kuwait. And the West grabbed the 
“opportunity” for a cover to wantonly unfold its own 
design for the economic control of the region. 

Iraq's defiance had to be militarily overcome. Now, 
it seems, one of the two nuclear superpowers, the 
Soviet Union, which went with America the whole,” 
hog in solemnising the resolution of the UN Security 
Council authorising use of force for ensuring vacation 
of aggression by Iraq against Kuwait, is having second 
thoughts about the over-indulgent excesses in bombar- | 
ding the civilian rear of Iraq, particularly in turning 
its heart, Baghdad, as well as Basra and some other 
cities into a smouldering inferno. There are Allied air 
sorties every two minutes, soon to reach the mark of 
50,000 bombings. Besides, the ecological threat is too 
grim to be wished away. 

It is against this background that the Soviet doubts 
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about its legitimacy have come to light pointing an 
accusing finger at the promoters of hi-tech exercise in 
the arena. Also, for the first time, they are hinting at 
the return of the Cold War, foreshadowed by the 
shooting down of Gorbachev-Bush summit that was 
slated for February. What does then President Bush 
mean by building a New World Order after the war 
in West Asia on the ruins of Iraq? ` 

‘Will Iraq and its neighbours reconcile to the anti- 
Palestinian Israeli hostilities and to its terroristic role 
in the region as an unbridled bully? President Bush is 
already talking of the changing scenario of proposed 
reconstruction of the war-ravaged West Asia. But the 
way Israel has come out with the idea of creating a 


no-man’s land on the Iraqi territory betrays America’s ` 


long-nursed design to truncate Iraq and other 
irreconciled Arab-Islamic countries to force -them 
economically to play a subservient role to the Arab 
surrogate and to perpetuate the US military presence 
in the region. It is aimed at a-permanent banishment 
of the Palestinians from their homeland. 


+ 1 


.THE oil-based economic interest of the West in the 
region and the rise and rally of Arab nationalism to 
stem the tide of neo-colonialism, spearheaded by 
_ America, is begining to assume a new dimension. It is 

discernible in King Hussein of Jordan’s first televised 
' adress since the launching of allied offensive against 
Iraq. In a sense he has reflected the real Arab feeling, 
_at least at the level of the Arab masses, that the 
Zionist anti-Muslim cam has assumed a new 
meaning with the support of the NATO leaders who 
have brought all their hi-tech military might to the 
Gulf to snuff out cradles of Arab nationalism. 

What is to be analysed in depth is the ethnic 


emotional volatility of Arab nationalism, no matter ` 


how fragile it looks today because of its internal 
contradictions, in the post-war scenario that is likely 
to unfold. The Crown Prince, Hasan Bin Talal, of 
Jordan has.observed: l ; 
This is certainly not the New World Order. The dock is 
turning back to neo-colonialism. It is all very nice to talk 
about disarmament. Here we are witneseing the profits being 


reaped by the military. This region has become the laboratory 
for Western warfare techno 


logy. 
For a long time to come, this will form a dominant 


part of the militarily mauled and politically o 
ethnically humbled and economically exploited eat 
‘ of the Arabs. Phoenix, that is Arab nationalism, 
not remain buried in the ashes for decades to come. It 
_ will rise, and with vengeance. That is where the dan- 
ger of Islamic fundamentalism becoming an irresistible 


10 


attraction, with its detrimental and retrogressive qua- 
lities in full cry, could assert itself as a reality. That 
would be a direct fallout of the US-lec crusade 
against Iraq, not,likely to be an easy prey. 
The war scenario is yet to make many strategic 
turns and twists, as hinted by the US Secretary of 
State, James Baker, in one of his important pronounce- 
ments. While President Bush chuckled about “the 
cheapest war in American history”, his of 
State warned against “underestimating” Iräc, for after 
‘all it was not a “second rate power” as demonstrated 
in the surprise attack on Al-Khafji across the Kuwaiti- 
Saudi Arabian frontier. - i 
President Bush may be counting his chickens 
prematurely to calm down his people at home, who 
may getting restive on the eve of the US-led ground 
battles for the final phase of the campaign against 
Iraq. The President is telling Americans bedtime 
stories about how “cheap” the war would be even 
when it is escalated and coffins start arriving as dead 
cargoes. He assesses the war cost and puts it at 66 
on dollars, out of which 51 billion dollars would 
fall in his cap from Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, Japan and 
Germany. Thus America will have to foot the bill for 
15 billion dollars only. What a boon for the mighty 
absolute debtor country! 
In the meantime the Soviet Union has, though 
belatedly, shown some change in its atitude to 
proceedings in the theatre of war. Its attempt to join 
hands with Iran and other ceasefire promoters has 
prompted President Bush to reassure the world public 
opinion that its aim is not to destroy Iraq, while the 
Allied air sorties escalate and score new records in 


` 


decimating civilian life. If not this, what would zonstitute 2 


hypocrisy of global dimensions? i 


Immediate ceasefire and negotiations on the * 
comprehensive settlement of the regional problems, | 


including those of vacation of aggression against 
.| Kuwait and establishment of a Palestirilan.state, are 


the only way out in which all regional powers must 


-play a pivotally constructive role. . 

Prof Pierre Lellouche, foreign policy advisor to the 
former Prime Minister of France, Jacques Chirac, has 
this to say: =} 

Time is the essence of this war. The West needs to win quickly 

in order to maintain domestic consensus in the coalition 


ý countries, but also in order to avoid destablisation Hrough- 
out the Arab world. 


Has ‘the US President calculated the cost of 
“destablisation” of the entire Arab world in political 
terms as he has in terms of dollars and oil, as also in 
terms of American contribution to the savagery of 
anti-Iraqi war? Or, shall I say, anti-Arab war? QO 


Sanctions Against Pretoria Must Continue 


| ' HARI SHARAN CHHABRA 





sie resident F.W. de Klerk’s address to the opening 
rs Ë} sescion of the South African Parliament on February 
1, TS wes iinportant in the only sere that he dedared 
that all the remaining apartheid laws will be repealed. 
The, response to his address was a mixed one, but the 
African National Congress (ANC) was quick to remind 
us that “the White minority regime has no legitimacy in 
\, the eyes œ the majority of our people”. While de Klerk 
was delivering his address, thousands of ANC activists 
marched outside the Parliament in Cape Town and in 


cities across the an to demand the immediate closure 
of the Parlfament and of a genuinely democratic 
and nor-racial government. 


An excited British Prime Minister, John Major, a 
protege œ his predecessor, however, lost no time in 
saying that it was occasion to lift the economic sanctions 
against South Africa so that de Klerk could create a new 
country. He said de Klerk had kept his promise and a 
fundamerttal change had come to South Africa. “The 
international community’s response should measure up 
to this. South Africa's isolation should be ended and the 
restrictions which impede its economic progress should 
be lifted,” he said. 

While -he British Foreign Secretary, Douglas Hurd, 
satd he would now press the European Community (EC) 
for the lifting of sanctions against South Africa imposed 
. four years ago, Major held talks with the Commonwealth 
* Secretary-General, Chief Emeka Anyaoku, and sought to 
,Teopen a debate in the Commonwealth on the lifting of 
* its boycot: on investment in South Africa. He urged the 
Chief to make a fresh start in his leadership of the 
Commonrvealth. 


But Britain has failed to impress both the EC and the. 


Common-vealth countries on this issue. The EC, which 
at its summit iri Rome in December lifted the ban on new 
investment in- South Africa, on February 5 decided to 
delay economic sanctions the Pretoria 
regime. Tre EC has stuck to its decision of last December: 
that the sanctions will not be lifted unitl new laws are 
actually placed before the South African Parliament. 

A joint declaration made by the EC Foreign Ministers 
in Brussels, however, said that President de Klerk’s 
proposal to repeal the Group Area Act, the Land Acts 
and the Population Registration Act “opens the path 
towards the complete and irreversible abolition of apartheid 
and the establishment of a united, non-racial and demo- 
cratic South Africa”. The EC Foreign Ministers said that 
it “will begin preparations as to lift sanctions still in 


force against the country .„ as soon as legislation is set in 
motion’: 

The British Foreign Secretary, although disappointed 
with the EC’s decision to-delay the lifting of sanctions, 
accepted it with some equanimity. He said it is “a very 
satisfactory climax to the efforts we have been making 
for some time to give some encouragement to President 
de Klerk”. 

In the Commonwealth, where Britain has always 
faced isolation on the question of sanctions against 
Pretoria, the opinion is opposed to Britain’s 


. overwhelming 
. latest call for the lifting of sanctions. Most Commonwealth ` 


countries feel that the Pretoria regime can be let off the 
hook only when apartheid is actually dismantled to their 
satisfaction. This is India’s position as well, although 
New Delhi will be guided by the ANC on this question. 
The Australian Prime Minister, Bob Hawke, who has so 
far supported the pro-sanctions opinion, has surprisingly 


gone along with Britain. 


From all accounts it appears that if all goes well in the 
coming months, sanctions against South Africa could be 
lifted this year. It is now being felt, everi by the staunch 
supporters of sanctions, that with changes taking place 
in South Africa, some of them commendable, the question 


` is not whether the sanctions will go, but when they will 


orice aa RINGS wlan woke Ie ee 
Klerk’s decision to remove all remaining apartheid 
legislations, has, however, warned the international com- 
munity against the lifting of sanctions. 

It is notable that within the ANC a serious debate is. 
going on on the sanctions issue. On his return to the 
country- on December 13 after 30 years of exile, President 
Oliver Tambo of the ANC created quite a flutter when, 
speaking at the ANC consultative conference, he 
recommened that the stand on the economic sanctions 
against the White minority government should be softened. 
He said: . 

It ts no longer enough for us to repeat the tired slogans. We 


country 

But the ANC conference unanimously voted against 
any move to have international sanctions lifted. The 
motion passed by 1600 delegates adjourned any rethink 
of the ANC’s pro-sanctions policy. This was,’ however, 
not considered a setback for Tambo. It was a part of 
the democratic debate going on in the ANC for the past 
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few weeks, 

Why 1s the ANC leadership against the lifting of sanc- 
tions, even after de Klerk has said that the main pillars of 
the apartheid system will go? The answer to this question 
is simple. More im should be given not to what 
de Klerk said, but to what he did not say and also to 
what he has negatived. What disturbs the ANC is that 
the President of the South African minority regime has 
rejected the demand of the ANC to have an elected 
Constituent Assembly to draw up a new Constitution 
and to have an interim government. The ANC feels that 
as a representative of an illegitimate government, de 
Klerk during negotiations with the ANC is acting both as 
“a player and a referee”. He talks of power-sharing by 
the Blacks and franchise for all the races, but he is totally 
silent on the ANC demand for one-person one-vote. 

It came asa t to the ANC that de 
Klerk said nothing about releasing political prisoners, 
stopping of political trials and the return of about 20,000 
exiles. The amnesty that some in the ANC had 
. predicted did not come: It was generally assumed that he 
would have released the prisoners by the April 30 
deadline set by the ANC. Many important points of 
friction remain and President de Klerk may perhaps be 
hoping.that he can do some horse trading. 

The ANC statement on February 2 also drew attention 
to the remarkable absence of any reference to the numerous 
repressive and security laws that clutter up South Africa's 
statute books: 


Ray: Karunanidhi’s Dismissal 
` (Continued from page 4) 


State where the ruling party had a three-fourths majority 
in the State Assembly. As such his recent statements 
calling for an end to the misuse of Article 356 cannot 
carry much weight and thus his promise to amend the 
Constitution to delete the “or otherwise” clause from 
‘Article 356, if voted to power, has not evoked much 
response. l 

However, Governor S.S. Barnala, who was reportedly 
against the Centre's action and had reluctantly signed on 
the dotted line, ts being eulogised by the DMK sympathisers 
as an upholder of democracy. There cannot be a better 
reward for a man who was dumped by the people of his 
own State. Barnalas’s reluctance is understandable. He 
was indebted to V.P. Singh for giving him a break after 
years in oblivion: he could simply not have tumed 
against a Chief Minister who was V.P. Singh’s ally. 

Clearly, Jayalalitha is having the last laugh. She has 
already begun calling the shots, ensuring that appoint- 
ments in key posts in the State are made according to her 
choice. Not only that. She demanded the replacement of 


Singh succeeding Barnala). By branding Karunanidhi as 


These have been the subject of intense discussions between 
the ANC and the government for the past nine months and 
are among the most obstinate obstacles in the path of free È 
political activity. 

The ANC statement adds, of course, in disgust: 

These omissions suggest a relucfance on, the government's 

to relinquish the inordinate powers it wields in the terms 

of these laws. This underscores the urgency of the installation 

Ofan interim goverment; reflective of all tne political forces 

in our country. 

The ANC staterhent ends by reminding de Klerk that 
the Homeland system, an expression of the system of 
apartheid, must also be addressed and measures taken to 
ensure that all the people of South Africa participate in 
determining the future of their 

It thus needs to be noted that de Klerk has not yet 
given his assent to the country. into a non- 
racial democracy. His “manifesto for a new South Africa” 
is thus not acceptable, because it is not on the lines of the, 
Freedom Charter of the ANC, even as the latter admits * 
the narrowing of the distance between the positions now 
being adopted by the National Party and the ANC. But it 

how the ANC is at once ready with a pat as 
eee Ai 

It is easy to conclude that so much is left to be done by 
the White minority government to abolish the abominable 
practice of apartheid in its entirety. How can then econamic 
sanctions against South Africa, that have been so effective 
in forcing the pace of political reforms, be lifted at the 
midstream stage? Q 


“anti-national”, she is trying to herself as another 
MGR. The Congrese-I has committed a political blunder 
by dancing to the tunes of a whimsical and indecisive 
non-politician: it could have done better to let the DMK 
under the weight of its own misdeeds. 
The DMK naturally has become the object of sympathy - 
of the people in the State—who would have thought - 
otherwise in case Karunanidhi completed his term of 
office—for being so unceremoniously hounded out of 
Fort St. George. Rajiv Gandhi-has miscalculated 
He has even accepted a reduced number of seats 
Jayalalitha for the ensuing Assembly elections, 
his own in the State in the process. Evidently, 
he has not forgotten the last Assembly elections when 
the Congress-I was virtually wiped out for going it. 
alone. ` 
In securing Karunanidhi’s dismissal, Jayalalitha has 
helped India to touch a new low in the politics of 
blackmail. Can there be a better instance of personalised 
him for ringing down the curtain on a rival leader’s 
government? Muthuvel Karunanidhi’s dismissal shows 
that Indian politics has degenerated into an arena for 
settling purely personal scores. If this does not end, a 
whole nation will continue being taken for a ride by a 
handful of self-serving individ who have resolved to 
make it big in politics, come what máy. Q 
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Saddam Showed Flexibility: Perez de Cuellar Report ` 


‘This is the full text of the report submitted by the LIN Secretary-General, Javier Perez de Cuellar, to the closed-door 

neeting of the LIN Security Council on January 14 on his conversation with the Iragi President, Saddam Hussein, 

“he previous evening in Baghdad. This report was made orally but at the request of the Soviet Ambessador to the 

UN, Yuli Vorontsov, copies of its text were circulated among the Security Council members (although initially de 

Cuellar was reluctant to do so on account of, what he said, the “sensitive nature of what he had to say”). The report 

clearty revealed that President Saddam Hussein had, during his talks with the UN Secretary-General, displayed a 
reasonable degree of flexibility. On the basis of that flexibility there did exist at that time prospects of reaching a 

“ negotiated settlement of the problem revolving around the Gulf crisis. But that opportunity was not seized upon 
$ primarily due to the US attitude, guided as the White House was by the Pentagon and Washington's armaments 
industry, itching for a war whose tragic consequences are there for all to see. Alongwith the outbreak of hostilities 
the great powers conspired to suppress the Secretary-General’s report so as to conceal from the world the approach 

taken by the Iraqi head of state on the eve of the war. The report was in full on February 11 in The Times 

of India, after it was received from Bhaskar Menon at the UN. In view of its abiding value as a document that 


. Geneva and Amman. In Paris, I met wi 


the US disinformation 
India in full for the benefit of our readers. 


eee Cu will recall that on Thursday, 10 January, I 
Jame informed you, Mr President, that I had decided 
fo accept a standing invitation from the Government 
of Iraq to visit Baghdad in order to have discussions 
with the authorities, in with President 
Saddam Hussein. I took decision following the 
outcome of the meetings that were held in Geneva on 
9 January between the US Secretary of State James 
Baker and Iraqi Foreign Minister Tariq Aziz bearing 
. in mind the provisions of resolution 678. Prior to my 
departures, I received messages of strong support 
from £ great number of world leaders, 
those cf many members of the Security Council. All 
them expressed the profound hope that a way be 
found to obtain the implementation of n relevant 
Security Council resolutions by peaceful m 
En zoute to Baghdad, I made brief 





a in Paris, 
President 
Mitterand, and in Geneva, I had the opportunity to 
review the situation with Foreign Minister Lancar of 
Yugoslavia, in his capacity as Chairman of the 
Movement of Non-Aligned States. In Amman, I met 
with King Hussein, who was deeply concerned about 
the impasse and the disastrous consequences for 
Jordan and the region if hostilities erupted. While in 
Amman, I also met with Foreign Minister Nastase of 
Romania, who was travelling in the area. 

I travelled to Baghdad in the afternoon of 12 
Januaty where, upon arrival, I had a three-hour 


~ 
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ampaign against the Iraqi President, it is being reproduced from The Times of 


—Editor 


meeting with Foreign Minister Tariq Aziz. On 13 
January prior to my meeting with the Iraqi President, 
I met with the Chairman of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization, Mr Yasser Arafat, at his request. It 
should be noted in this connection that like King 
Hussein, Mr Arafat was extremely disturbed by the 
prospects of a military confrontation, the consequences 
of which would be devastating for the region, not 
least for the Palestinians. 

In the evening of 13 January I was peeved! 
President Saddam Hussein for some two and a 
hours. At the outset of our meeting, I underlined to 
him that I had come to Baghdad at my own initiative, 
but with the widest le support from the 
membership of the United Nations. I added, that as 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, I had respon- 
sibilities under the Charter to strive for peace and, 
accordingly, I urged him to comply fully with the 
relevant resolutions of the Security Council, starting 
with resolution 660. I pointed out that I intended to 
report to the Council upon my return to New York 
and that, if I were to do so without serious progress 
ay ed ee ee ik 
my report. ara E the importance of the 
ed resolutions, I stated that progress 
D e cara eet deni ivar 
measures with respect to stability. and security 
region. I touched upon possible steps that could ibe 
taken in the post-withdrawal phase (such as those 
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related to peace- assurance of non-attack and 
‘the present sanctions). I also referred to possible 
regional security arrangements. In connection with 
_ the broader Middle-East peace I referred to 
the resolution already adopted by the General 
Assembly, my own efforts, and the Presidential state- 
ment of the Security Council of 20 December, 1990 
which clearly implied that a major effort could soon 
be made. 

In his canitriédta: President Saddam tiedn 
said that he did not wish to conceal from me his 
ambivalence about our meeting. On the one hand, he 
' had wanted me to come to Baghdad to discuss the 
` present crisis because I had, contacts d 
during the Iran-Iraq conflict, dealt with his 
‘and -knew of its “traits”. On ‘the other hand, he 
expressed concern that, if our meeting were to produce 
insufficient results, 1t could De used Dy: Chose who 
wished to wage war against Iraq. 

Underlining a theme that had been emphasized 
A EE EE e a oan 
Minister Tariq Aziz, the President said that it would 
not be e ina meeting, to find “ready 
solutions to such a complicated situation”. He noted 
that whereas resolution 598, which Iraq had accepted, 
set out a comprehensive approach to the issues addres- 
sed therein, the Security Council had not, ly, 
adopted a comprehensive approach in d with 
D or 

dent dwelt at length on Iraq’s claim to 
Giwait oh underlined that in the period prior to 2 
August, 1990, it had become “a base for consipiracy” 


Iraq. 
He pointed out that al 
resolution 660, it had 


Iraq had never ted 
in the early days of the 


crisis, to attend a mini summit in Jeddah and had ' 


re la eat Ar its troops from Kuwait. But those 
orts, which he stated were aimed at achieving “an 
‘Arab solution”, were undermined by the introduction 
of foreign forces into the region, which heightened 
the threat posed to Iraq. * 

Criticising what he called “precipitous” actions by 
the Security. Council; he stated that Iraq had been 
tried in absentia and his Minister had been 
denied the facilities he needed to be able to present 
his case. Further, he stated that on earlier occasions 
when tHe Council has called for the withdrawal of 
troops, this has been accompanied by a call for nego- 
tations between the withdrawal had not been 
set as a precondition for such negotiations. Moreover, 


he cited examples of Israeli occupations and annexation, - 


noting that Israel had never been subjected to sanctions 
or outside military interventions as a means of 
compliance with the Security Council resolutions. 
This, he stated, was indicative of a double sanders 
that persisted until the present. 
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-that this idea would be a non-starter if the 


It was unfortunate, he said, that his initiative of 12 
and 19 August, which had advocated the application 
of single standard and get of principles in addressing 
ee eee ee 
been seriously considered. 

On the question of withdrawal, the President stated 
that the Iraqi people today regarded Kuwait as Iraq's 

“19th province” and “would not even whisper the 
word withdrawal” as war was looming and such an | 
utterance would give a psychological advantage to 
Iraq's adversaries, 

At the same time, Irag was prepared for an in- 


depth dialogue. 


In this connection, I should add in my. meeting 
with the Foreign Minister the previous Mr 
Tariq Aziz repeatedly stressed Iraq's desire for , 
with the United States, the European Community and 
the Arab States, in particular, Saudi Arabia. The Ñ 
President stated that his government was prepared to ' 


' discuss a “package deal” because in such an arrange- 


ment, each party knew exactly what it would have to 
give and what it would ‘receive. The Iraqi people 
were, whe said, TA E oe ee 
peace” if others would do the same. 

On two separate occasions during our meeting, the 
President called on me to use my good offices, saying 
that if the other es were to permit to play a role 
in search of a solution, Iraq would facilitate my task 
and te with me. In response to my comment 
tion of 
Iraq was irreversible on the subject of withdrawal 
from Kuwait, the President reacted by saying that 


* that was not what he meant.. 


He reiterated that I should try to enga the views 


of the parties, including Iraq, in order to proposals 
that could lead to a solution. I explained: to the 


_ President that while I would reflect this suggestion in 


my report to the Security Council, I felt that any effort 
of mine would naturally need to be in furtherance of 


` the relevant resolutions of the Security Council. 


From the foregoing, it must sadly be concluded 
that a most ominous situation exists at present. 

Despite the near universal yearning for peace and 
the intense efforts of many, including myself, to 
secure compliance by Iraq, the relevant resolutions of 
the Security Council remain unimplemented. : 

At this solemn hour, with 15 January upon us, 
members of the Council must once again consider « 
whether there are any diplomatic measures that can _ 
still be taken by the Organisation, or by its members 
individually or collectively, to secure full implementa- 
tion of the Council’s resolutions by means. 
All of us are aware of the extreme gravity of the 


` decisions to be made, for one and no nation can, 


except with a heavy heart, resort to the other ” ey 
means” implied by resolution 678. a 
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Gulf War: Western Media Storm in India 


S.K. PANDE and BRATATI PANDE 






and the America’s press technology, both in the air 
and wire agencies, aided by the Western media 
networke calling the shots, Iraq playing second fiddle, 
not devoid of some propa and many of us in 
the Third World, including us in India, trailing far 
behind in reporting. - 
However, there is a difference between this and the 
previous wars. While, say in the Libyan war, a large 


chunk of the national press could be lampooned for ` 


its bias, this time we do have some beautiful editorial 
page articles, some exceptions and some belated 
attempts to try to improve matters. In this context, 
The Times of India group in patches and the New Delhi 
TV (NDTV) in its very first World This Week programme 
this year. tried to give a semblance of totality, which 
deserves credit. At the other end, Europe’s new born 
baby, The European, as if itching for war, announced 
on January 18 in its heading: “The Long Tense Wait Is 
Over”. Ir is also well known that there was a tussle 
over a TY ban on President Saddam’s interview in the 
West. 

Amorg the defence experts—and we have a variety 
of them emanating from the IDSA (Institute for Defence 
Studies and Analyses) to individual experts, many of 
whom are retired Army el—credit must go to 
Air Commodore Jasjit Singh, currently the Director of 
the IDSA, and C. Raja Mohan (of the same Institute), 
for trying to understand and project the happenings 


in a wicer perspective. As it is not our purpose to 
wash di-ty linen in public to the extent possible, we 


confine ourselves to what was said and what actually 
happened rather than just engaging in criticism. At 
times 50D to 5000 sorties a day with clear destructive 
targets including civilian ones and the cost in terms of. 
humans just did not immediately tick or in the hurry 


mwa: acking up ‘Operation Desert Shield’ which later 


to meet the deadline these were simply forgotten. The 
net result was that an overview suffered and the 
public were treated to only one side of a not-so- 

In this context, even the charts, graphics of many 
newspapers went to show the Western might and not 
the havoc that the might was capable of creating. As 
was pointed out by columnist P. Sainath at a recent 
seminar organised by the Delhi Union of Journalists, 
the war in the Gulf for the media began much before 
the actual outbreak of hostilities. It began on August 
2, 1990 itself when Iraq annexed Kuwait while Iraq 
was attacked on January 17, 1991. TheTribune from 
Chandigarh merits special mention not merely for its 
analysis, but also for an attempted illustration of the 
cost of war. This disclosed, for example, that just five 
Tornado aircraft costing 210 million dollars could buy 
enough foodgrain to feed 20 million Africans for a 
month. - 

The government’s Foreign Exchange regulations 
and the general lethargy of some newspapers, despite 
their huge revenues, to actually cover the war resulted 
in just a handful of Indian ents at or near 
the war zone. And most of them left as soon as the 
war began due to financial constraints. This brings us 
to the key point that while on the one hand we are 
totally dependent on the Western news chains 

i within the guidelines bordering on 
censorship (and which are carried away by the 
propaganda of the ‘Desert Storm’), our so-called 
Non-Aligned News Pool despite years of debate has 
come a cropper. e it is cable domination on the 
TV, in the print media, it is a virtual flood of AP, 
Reuters, AFP and, more than ever before in some 
cases, especially in the bigger papers, some syndicated 
columns by those whose hearts and minds beat with 
the West, like Dr Henry Kissinger’s column in India 
Today. Today it is dear that when the focus is on the 
Third World, some more thought has to be given by 
us about actually sending experts and reporters on 
the field, with the capacity, determination and funds 
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to report back and fast. It is the same old picture of 
news columns being flooded by reports from Western 
agencies with neatly covered phrases in contrast to 
our dull and delayed stories and some reporters 
sometimes combining their newspaper reporting with 
socialising and trying to make it for Doordarshan too, 
if not for other papers. Surely, the end result, 
compulsions of the pocket notwithstanding, would be 
a mish-mash of putting in the best for the best piper 
(or should we say paymaster?). And our poor deskman 
often-late at night would prefer a ‘neat’ copy rather 


than a delayed report. 
+ 


FOR some in India, especially in the first phase, it was 


like a toy game that many watched from five star 
hotels, and they included experts, the strayers and 
even some news hounds. It was the Cable News 


Network dazzle doling out live visual slides of heavy . 


bombings, somewhat akin to Diwali fireworks, but 
the ugly ravaging and destruction by 500 to 5000 
sorties a day have other meanings and alarming con- 
notations that few commentators like Arvind Narayan 
Das and Praful Bidwai and only a few others could 
bring out at least in their editorial articles. It was on 
February 9 that Mainstream’s Nikhil Chakravartty 
came out with a hard-hitting piece. He wrote: ” 
President George Bush has at last stumbled onto truth He 
told the boy scouts at Washington that there would be no 
need to fight another war. Yes, the world would be scared of 
another war after witnessing the horror that is being 


holy dty of Nejef), 
and yet no sign of 


thousands slanghtered and maimed— 
dams surrender. 


Indeed, the damage of the oil slick, and what may _ 


follow, will take time to realise. Suffice jt to say that 

since the Second World War for the first time as never 

before the US is totally calling the shots for the UN 

and we could well be soon guinea pigs of their 
ents. 

Let it not be forgotten that around two-thirds of 
the battles since the Second World War have been 
fought on Asian soil, not a few in the Middle East and 
an Arms Bazar, mercenary in nature aided as it is by 
Western Governments in particular, has been instru- 
mental in playing one country against another. 


As for the CNN, it has caught on in Delhi, Bombay’ 
channel in the . 


and other cities and there is a 
Pakistan TV for it. What Pakistan did yesterday, we 


‘throughout 


have done today: the CNN has entered the Shastri 


- Bhavan, the much pampered citadel for reporters to 


report. And our new Prime Minister too has special 
access to one. One hears that colonies after colonies of 
the new rich, elite are p to welcome it. Is it 
not time to take a hard look at the ethical aspects of 
this development? 

Young Commentator Sainath divides the response 
of the Western media into five basic phases since 
August 2, 1990, the day when Kuwait was occupied: 

First came the ‘gung-ho’ period, the -finish-off- 

Seddam-and-get-it-over-with. This was followed by isola- 

donism with dissident voices making themselves heard. From 

January 1 to 15, it was hysteria that prevailed. Once war was 

declared, it was ‘gung-ho’ again. And now that Iraq has 

proved it ts no pushover, there is resurfacing of dissent. 

It is worth mentioning that the [Hustrated Weekly of 
India’s pull out, though as late as February 2-3, in an 
article by Patwant Singh bluntly pointed out: 

Asia remains a mute spectator to Western machinations that 

routinely plunge it into genocidal wars. 

And let us not forget the implications of the arms 
bazar which the press seems to have overlooked to 


some extent. As the famous writer, Anthony Sampson, ` 


in his book titled Arms, Bazar shows in the early years - 
of this century: 


Anns business has become the most international industry in 
the word with a wave of Interconnections between the 
continents. 


He later speaks of ‘hanky-panky’ in the Third 
World. Let it not be forgotten ‘that a gentleman is in 
India these days and he indeed has a wide network 
varying from the present Prime Minister, Chandra 
Shekhar, the former Prime Minister, Rajiv Gandhi, 
and last but not the least rather chummy relationships 
with Dr J.K. Jain of the BJP famous for his cassettes 
and videos of dubious identity. This much-talked-of 
man from the Gulf is Adnan Khashoggi—a notorious 
arms dealer. He is said to be on a ‘peace mission’. 

Another area in which the media, specially our 
print media, failed is reporting of peace movements 


been brutally lathi-charged. And that too in a country 
by panchsheel and non-alignment. It was the 


CNN which pointed out that as many as 200,000 had ' 
- marched from the streets of San Francisco alone. A 
' San Francisco daily calls it the biggest march since 


1971. Our own TV reported a huge demonstration in 
Morocco and ironically even in Europe, the capital 
cities of Bush’s major allies have seen huge 
demonstrations. For example, in London alone eye- 
witness estimates put the figure at 250,000, while 
Paris has witnessed an 80,000 strong demonstration. 
Demonstrations were reported in many as 150 other 

(Continwed on page 26) 
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, Emerging Fiscal Crisis and Centre-State Relations-II 
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The first part of this article appeared in Mainstream (Feburary 16, 1991). 


Section I 


Centre's Devolution Pattern: Recent Trends 
he fiscal operations of the Central Government 
have a close bearing on the Centre-State relations 
The budgetary of the Central 
‘ Government, by the fiscal flows going to 
the States, provides fiscal leadership and direction to 
the States’ budgets and as such helps in regulating the 
economic activity at the State level. A feedback from 
the States is also expected, as argued in the report of 
the First and Ninth Finance Commissions, in terms of 
making use of their own resources to good account to 
obtain larger resources from the Centre. In fact, it is 
through the Central Budget that the Central mobilisation 
of the States’ resources and their deployment are 
linked up in the context of the development of the 
nation. The Central budget, by showing the yearly 
fluctuations in the Central transfers as well as the 
resources and their utilisation levels, indicates the 
policy of the government at least in the short run. 
Thus the Centre’s budgetary and transfer policies 
cannot be divorced from each other in a correct 
evaluation of the implication of the fiscal crisis in the 
context of the Centre-State fiscal relations. Therefore, 
in this section, an attempt is made to study the broad 
trends of the transfers from the Centre to the States. 
For this purpose, Table 3 is prepared and this suggests 
the ; l 
(1) The gross devolutions which constituted about 46 
per cent of the aggregate receipts (including net 
loans) of the States in 1980-81 have not shown a 
significant increase except during the year 1985-86, 
when the percentage rose to 50. The data used by the 
Ninth Finance Commission shows that the revenue 
_ accruals (excluding loans) to the States have marginally 
fallen from 63.1 per cent to 62.5 per cent during the 
period between 1980-81 and 1985-86. It is further 
shown that the proportion of shared taxes and grants 


The atthor is a Lecturer in Economics, Zakir Hussain 
College, University of Dethi. 
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to the total Central and State revenues has not improved 
and has remained at a level of 38 per cent between 
1980-81 and 1985-86. However, the share of taxes 
accruing to the States has distinctly fallen from 52.7 
per cent of the total Central and State taxes in 1980-81 
to 50.5 per cent in 1985-86. These trends certainly 
indicate that the States’ share in the Central resources 
have not improved at all; rather it has tended to 
decline over the years. The stagnating shares of the 
Central devolutions in aggregate receipts of the States 
may partly be due to the stress on the Central 
finances and may generate strong reactions from the 
States in the near future. 

(2) The percentage share of statutory transfers, Plan 
transfers, and discretionary transfers in gross devo- 
lutions were about 42.8 per cent, 33.8 per cent, 233 
per cent respectively in 1980-81. Over the period, the 
percentage shares of both the statutory and Plan 
transfers have fallen to 35.9 per cent and 29.6 per cent 
respectively. The share of the discretionary transfers 
has gone up to 34.5 per cent in 1985-86. The fall in the 
case of the statutory transfers is due to the fall in the 
States’ shares in the Central taxes from 40 to 33 per 
cent. The grants-in-aid have not been ‘adequate to 
compensate this fall. It may be important to note that 
with the falling share of the direct taxes in the total 
tax revenues, the income tax devolutions as a percentage 
of statutory devolutions has fallen from 24 per cent in 
the period 1979-84 to'20 per cent in 1984-89. On the 
‘other hand, the percentage share of the States in the 
net proceeds of income tax has risen substantially to 
the present 85 per cent. The Union Government may 
lose interest in revenue from this source 


. in future. In view of the declining trend in the share of 


the direct taxes, particularly of the income tax in 
Central revenues, the States’ share is not likely to 
increase in future. 

This clearly shows that the Central involvement in 
the States outside the Finance Commission has increased 
considerably. Transfers other than those through the 
Planning and Finance Commissions are not according 
to any set formula. It has already been pointed out 
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their share of gross devolution from 
11 to 21 per cent during the same ~ 
period. The Plan loans, on the 4 
contrary, have shown a dectine from 
21 to 17 per cent. Loans have to be 
repaid to the Centre and the repay- 
ments increase the ties of the 
States. The States are already 
groaning under the burden of Union 
loans and seek debt reliefs 
and rescheduling of the loans from 
every Finance Commission. ` 

Thus the increased loans may 
add to the stress on the States’ 
finances as the States can afford: to 
repay by levying fresh i ay ae 
the people. The States may even 
find their repayment hard. They “ 
may even have to cut down their 
expenditures, Given the irreversible 
nature of the non-developmental 
expenditures, the government may 
find it convenient to impose cuts 
an the developmental or mainte- 
nance expenditures, which would 
not have any neat impact 
carry long-term implications. 


Table 3 
" Pattern of Central transfers to Stata Governments 


1960-81 ` 1985-86  %Increase 











Aggregate Receipts (incl. Net Cent. Loan) 20,4144 
Aggregate Disbursements (excl. Debt Svg.) 20,524.8 





but do ! 
(4) The PEA of centralisation, both in one 


transfers as regressive in future too. Secondly, the 
and revenues, has grown over the : (a) the 


the States for various reasons. A strong complaint 
was voiced by both the Congress and non-Congress 
States before the Sarkarla Commission particularly 
against the matching contributions and inadequate 
involvement of the States in the formulation of such 
schemes and the large spending on 
schemes. As against the decision of the National 
Council in 1979 to restrict this expenditure 
- to 1/6th or 1/7th of the Central Plan assistance, the 
outlay on these schemes amounted to 45 
per cent of this assistance in the Sixth Plan. In fact it 
has continued to rise further in the ensuing years 
too. However, whether or not this would result in 
social welfare or accelerating the growth 


rate in the view of the States would need a more. 


elaborate analysis. But reducing the number of these 
schemes could considerably reduce the strain on the 
Central resources and appease the States and also 
restore to decisions taken by the NDC. 

(3) Another important point indicated by this Table is 
the increased percentage share of gross loans from 32 
- to 38 per cent in gross devolutions over the period 
between 1980-81 and 1985-86. In the case of gross 
loans, it is the non-Plan loans which have increased 


Centre’s share in the total national revenues ‘(of both 
the Centre and theStates) and capital resources, has . 


"gone up from 60 to 63 per cent over these-years; (b) on 


the expenditure side, the share of the Centre's 


expenditures in the aggregate expenditures has grown 3 
from 60 to 65 per cent in the same period. In the case 7 


of the te non-development expenditures, the 
Centre’s share has remained about 73 percent. _ 
It may be pointed out that the increase in the share 
of the development expenditures by the Centre in the ` 
combined Centre-State expenditures from 43 per cent: 
in 1980-81 to 48 per cent in 1985-86 is'a healthy trend. 
One major factor contributing to this is the 
expenditures by the Centre on the Central Plan and 
the Centrally sponsored schemes. 
(5) The States’ net dependence on the Centre for fiscal 
devolutions as the percentage of the States’ aggregate 
disbursements has increased from 35 to 43 iper. cent 
eee ven he 4 
Fiscal Crisis anid Individual States } 


In the earlier pages an attempt was thade to 
discuss some of the aspects of. the prevailing fiscal 
crisis, both at the Central as well as at the State levels, 
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by taking all the States together. Being an aggregative 
picture, the financial position of the individual States 
was not discussed. Since. the State-wise picture is 
likely to be different, it may be useful to identify the 
States according to the degree of the fiscal stress they 
are facing. To do so, a number of variables indicating 
the fiecal stress on the States have been identified and 
used <n the manner described below: 

G) Increase in the gap between the rates of growth of 
the per capita expenditures and the States’ own per 
capite revenue capital resources compared to the all- 
State average in the period between 1974-75 and 1985- 
86. The State showing the highest rate of growth of 
the revenue-capital resources net of the growth rates 
of expenditures is given the first rank. It is assumed 
that such a State makes a larger fiscal effort and res- 
tricts its consumption. Therefore, the State having a 
negative value obtained by taking the rates of growth 
of expenditures minus the rate of growth of revenue- 
capital resources is ranked first. 

(li) The percentage decline in the rate of growth of 
deve opment ture compared to the all-State 
averege in 1974/5-79/80 as well as in 1980/1-84/5. 
The decline over the period for each State and, at the 
average, in percentage terms is worked out. That 
percentage increase is divided by the average to 


* prepare the relative index having the value of the all- 


State average to one. The State having the 
lowest fall is ranked first. That is, it had the minimum 
decline in the development 

(iil) The percentage increase in the Central loans.and 
advances outstanding with a State compared to the 
all-S-ate average in the period between 1980-81 and 
1585-86. The relative index is prepared by dividing 
the percentage increase of each State by the average. 
The State showing the least increase compared to the 
average is ranked first. 

(lv) The increase in the loan component of 
the State (as a percentage of the budgetary transfers) 
compared to the percentage increase in the average 
over the period: The relative index is prepared and 
the State showing the least increase in the index is 
ranked first to indicate that it would have lesser 
financial burden in the future. 

(v) The percentage increase in the fiscal dependence 
of a State as proportion of the SDP compared to the 
all-State average between 1980-81 and 1985-86. The 
Statz showing the lowest increase is ranked first so as 
_ to indicate a lesser degree of dependence. 

(vi) The decline in revenue decentralisation 
of the State (that is, the State’s own revenue capital 
resources as proportion of the te revenue 
capital receipts) between 1980-81 and 1985-86. The 


State showing the highest proportionate increase i 
ranked first so as to indicate that the State has go 
more fiscal freedom. 

(vil) The percentage fall in the tax effort (that is, th 
State’s own tax revenue as ratio of the SDP) betwee: 


1980-81 and 1985-86. The State showing a propor 


tionately larger increase is preferred and ranked firsi 
(vili) The percentage increase in debt servicing of th 
Central loans as proportion of the loans compared ti 
the all-State average between 1980-81 and 1985-8 


The State showing the highest proportionate fall i 


` ranked first. It shows the declining pressure on th 


States’ finances for loans obtained in the past. 

(ix) The level of profit after tax as the ratio of capita 
employed in the State enterprise during 1985-86. I 
may be taken as an administrative varlabh 
and the State showing the highest level is ranked firsi 
(x) The increased gap between the rates of growth o 
the per capita expenditures and the per capita income 
of the State compared to the all-State average betwee 
1974-75 and 1985-86. The State showing the smalles 
gap is ranked first to indicate that this State does nc 


“spend more than its income. 


Computation of Stress Index 

For each State, the percentage change in the valu 
of indicator over the period has been worked out. It } 
then divided by or standardised with that of th 
percentage change In the value obtained at the al 
State average level. Thus an index, known as relativ 
index, is obtained for all the States. 

These values are then ranked for each State.Th 
first rank is given to the State having obtained tt 
extreme value in the desirable direction. For instanco 
in the case of first indicator, that is, the increased gm 
in the rates of growth of per capita expenditures arm 
per capita own revenue capital resources would sho 
a stress, But a State showing the highest negati» 
value would have the least stress as it tends to mov 
towards a’ desirable direction by spending less ar 
generating more revenues. Thus it is given the fir 
rank. Similarly, in all the other indicators, a Sta 
having a top value in the desirable direction is give 
the first rank. These different ranks are then adde 
together and averaged to find out the overall rar 
position of the State. It is shown in Tables 4 and 5. 


Results 

The results as shown in Tables 4 and 5 show th» 
the States having low level of stress on their financ 
are Orissa, AP, Tamil Nadu, J & K a» 
Karnataka. The States on the higher side of stress a 
Punjab, Kerala, Haryana, HP, Maharashtra and Bih 
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The States with middle level stress are Gujarat, W. 
Bengal, Assam, UP and MP. -> 

It is quite obvious from the above results that it is 
not necessarily the poor States like Bihar which display 
a high degree of stress. Rather, the richer States like 
Punjab, Haryana and Maharashtra also fall in the 
same st-ess group. 

The disaggregative results are more revealing. 
(i) The States of Rajasthan, J & K and Kerala appear 
have gone for balancing their budgets, whereas the 
States‘on the other extreme are Assam, UP, Maharashtra 
and Bihar. 
(li) In the case of development expenditures, only five 
States, namely, Tamil Nadu, J & K, Assam, UP and 
Gujarat have shown a positive increase compared to 
the decine on the average. 
(lil) In -he case of increase in outstanding loans and 
advances from the Centre, the States showing the 
least increases are Orissa, TN, AP and Rajasthan. On 
the contrary, Punjab, Assam, HP and Gujarat show 
the highest increases. These are likely to experience 
fiscal stress in the future. 
(iv) Revenue decentralisation has grown in MP, AP, 
Mahareshtra and Orissa whereas centralisation of 
revenu2s has been maximum in Assam, HP, J & K 
and Punjab. ae S = 
(v) It :s distressing to note that in the matter of 
financial performance of the State enterprises, Rajasthan, 
AP, Maharashtra and show a somewhat 
better position whereas Kerala, Bihar, W. Bengal, TN, 
J & K and Karnataka present a very dismal picture. 
Nevertheless, the State enterprises on the whole show 
a very poor performance. 

The averaged rank position of the State is shown in 
Table £. 


12. W. Bengal 116 
13. Kerala 117 


14. Haryana 117 
15. Maharashtra 118 
16. Bihar 120 
17. HP 130 


18. Punjab 148 





Fiscal Crisis and Centre-State Fiscal Relations | 
In this section, two of the most important aspects 
which may have long term implications for Centre- 


State relations in the background of the fiscal crisis 
are discussed. These are: (a) fiscal dependence of the 
States, and (b): centralisation of revenues and 
tures. These are closely related to each other 
and need to.be analysed to shed some light on the 
fiscal crisis in India and its consequences for 
Centre-State relations. ; 


Fiscal Dependence 
Fiscal dependence of the States on the Centre is a 
characteristic of every economy based on 
federal principles. The Central assistance is built into 
the system of inter-government transfers. In India, the 
Central claim on resources is often potentially greater 
than in reality partly because of economies in tax 
collections, problems of inter-regional inequality and 
advantages of having one national tax policy. The 
States, on the other hand, have to manage almost 
everything: ‘social services’, education, police, public 
health, social insurance, etc. These services are 
not only in themselves but also because only a few of 
those who need them most and urgently can afford to 
pay for these. To undertake the task of such a wide 
range of services, ample resources are required.The 
Centre has been responding to the States’ burgeoning 
financial demands by making available larger sums of 
revenue and capital resources. This has led to a heavy 
dependence of the States on the Centre. Therefore, a 
titative assessment of the States’ dependence on 
the Centre is important and relevant here (Appendix 
1). The computation are shown in the Table 6. 





It is dear from Table 6 that the existing levels of 
fiscal dependence of the States on the Centre are of a 
high order and have further increased over the period. 
The increase is more in terms of dependence of 
expenditures, that is, from 40 to 46 per cent. It may be 
pointed out that fiscal dependence defined either for 

tures or revenues indicate the dependence off 


. the States on the Centre for financial resources. Since 


most of the Central transfers are meant to stimulate 
growth in the States, as such the States’ real dependence 
may be better indicated if it is defined in terms of the 
SDP. It is evident from Table 6 that this has increased™ 
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from six to eight per.cent over the period under 
study. 

In view of the increasing degree of fiscal dependence 
of the States on the Centre, it is important to analyse 
the financial burden of these transfers. 


Fiscal Dependence and Financial Burden 


A pert of the Central transfers are given to the 


States in the form of loans. Loans by definition have 
to be repaid. Repayment is usually in equated annual 
instalments. A period of moratorium is sometimes 
allowed for the repayment of the principal, having 
regard to the nature of the scheme on which the loan 
is utilised. Thus loans straightaway add financial 
burden on the States’ finances. l 

In recent years the loan component (particularty on 
the non-Plan account) of the Central transfers has 
been found to be increasing. As a result the outstanding 
loans and advances of the States have substantially 
gone up. In percentage terms, these show an increase 
of about 123 per cent between 1980-81 and 1985-86. 
This cular increase has led to a heavy financial 
burden on the States’ finances in terms of repayment 
Habilities. These loans and advances include block 
loans, small saving loans, drought relief loans, loans 
to clear overdrafts, ways and means advances, reliefs 
and rehabilitation loans.’ . 

It has been noticed that the per capita repayment 
liabilities of the States for the Union loans has increased 
from Re 33 to Rs 57 between 1980-81 and 1985-86. In 
the same period the debt burden of the Union loans 
as the ratio of the SDP has also increased a little from 
1.7 per ent to two per cent. On.the receipt side, the 
debt burden as the ratio of revenue and capital 
receipts of the States show a marginal decline from 10 
to nine per cent. Similarly, the debt servicing as the 
ratio of the States’ expenditures has also -declined 
from akout 12 to 11 per cent between 1980-81 and 
1985-86. This decline is quite substantial when the 


debt servicing of the Union loans is taken as a ratio of 


the fresh loans from the Centre. 

The declining tendency in the debt burden of the 
States appears to be due to the-fall in proportion of 
the Union Plan loans from 21 to 17 per cent in gross 
devolutons, The second reason may be the debt 
reliefs given by the different Finance Commissions, 
particularly by the Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Finance 
Commissions, in the form of writing off some of the 
loans, moratorium on repayments, consolidation of 
some loans, increasing the number of instalments, etc. 
The total debt relief amounted to about Rs 2285 crores 
in the Eighth Finance Commission.” 

It may be relevant here to mention that the Union 


loans do no capture fully the debt burden of the 
States. The other important capital resources raised 


by the. States are’ internal debt (having market 


borrowings as the main component) which too put up 
a pressure on the States’ finances. 


Burden of Other Loans 
It may be made clear at the outset that the States 
are not constitutionally allowed to borrow afresh 
from the open market under Article 293(3) until they 
clear all the past loans. In the past the Centre has been 
the limits of the State loans from time to time. 
. The internal debt—comprising of market loans, 
loans from the Life Insurance Corporation of India 


. (LIC), National Rural Credit Fund (NRCF), National 


Cooperative Development Corporation (NCDC}—has 
increased from about Rs 9 to Rs 22 per capita. The per 
capita market loans have risen from Rs 7 to Rs 15. 

The per capita debt servicing of the internal debt 
has risen quite considerably from Rs 6 to Rs 15 over 
the period between 1980-81 and 1985-86. If the debt 
burden of the internal debt and that of the Union 
loans are put together, they have shown an increase 
from Rs 40 to-Rs 72 in per capita terms over the same 
period. The debt servicing of the internal debt indudes 
the debt servicing of the market loans and of loans 
from the LIC, National Rural Credit Fund, National 
Cooperative Development Corporation, etc. The loans 
other than the market loans form a very small 
proportion and are distributed across the States. 

The enormous increase in the States’ indebtedness 
testifies to the compulsions for financing a large part 
of the Plan loans through borrowing which has taken 
place largely because of increased public spending on 
both development and non-development works. The 
unexpected like famine and other national 
calamities have also contributed to the bill. 

It may be mentioned that, according to the States, 
the repayments of the market borrowings have not 
been posing much of a problem. On maturity these 
are usually repaid by raising new market loans. The 
limited availability of funds in the market, particularly 
the constitutional restrictions on the State Governments, 
acts as a check on the undue accumulation of such 
debts. In any case, without the participation of the 
Central financial institutions the States would be 
unable to raise much funds—if they decide to go on 
their own. 


Severity of Financial Burden 

How severe is the financial burden of loans would 
depend on the type of Central loans. Some of the 
loans may not be burdensome. For instance, the loans 
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for non-Plan purposes like the share of amall savings, 
ways and means advances, and loans for re-lending 
to third (for example, loans to displaced 
goldsmiths) and loans for other specific purposes (for 
example, assistance for natural calamities, police, 
housing schemes), etc. may not pose much of a 
problem.” 

Thus, non-Plan loans may be within the 
. repayable capacity of the States, provided the State is 

fiscally well-managed. However, the fiscal experience 
of the States in recent years shows that the States 
‘follow the footsteps of the Central Government and 
may not be bothered to impose a fiscal discipline on 
themselves. It is true that the Central Government has 
rescheduled loans and offered debt relief to the States 
in the past on the recommendations of the different 
Finance Commisaions. For instance, it has been pointed 
-out by the Sarkaria Commission that the debt servicing 
relief provided during the Sixth, Seventh and Eighth 
Finance Commissions amounted to 23 per cent, 16 per 
cent and 8.4 per cent of the outstanding Central loans 
in the years 1974, 1979 and 1984 respectively.” This 
results in an additional burden on the Union and it 
. cannot be continued endlessly to bail qut the States. 

In fact the high loan component in the budgetary 
transfers from the Centre seen in the light of the 
existing institutional structure underlying the Central 
transfers sù a transmission mechanism, which 


strain the States’ finance ieainumber of waya: THe, - 


are: 

(i) The loans have a tendency to get accumulated by 
feeding on themselves. A State once indebted to the 
Centre cannot raise fresh loans without the Centre’s 
permission; as such its financial dependence perpe- 
‘tuates. Its debt burden keeps on cumulating. It is 
more so for the State with a weak resource base, as 
there is no link between the magnitude of the Central 
loans and the repaying capacity of the recipient State. 
Further, there is no limit on the extent to which a 
State can borrow from the Centre. The debt servicing 
leaves it with little surplus which may push it further 
deep into the ‘debt trap’. 

(li) Since loans are normally tied to the development 
projects, these are made available in conformity with 
the principles of Central planning. Their larger doses 
(especially of Plan loans) do not really give the option 
to the States to deploy them on the other projects 
even if the alternative projects offer them better and 
quick returns. 

(lil) Given the pattern of utilisation of the revenue 
resources kept at the disposal of the States, increased 
Central transfers may not go to productive uses. This 
may be indicated by the following: The non-Plan non- 


development loans and advances by the States to. the 


, different bodies inside the States have been -sing at a 


very high rate. These recorded a growth of about 19.5 
per cent in 1980-81, six per cent in 1981-82, 20 per cent 
in 1982-83, 13 per cent in 1983-84, 22 per cent in 1984- 
85 and 16 per cent in 1985-86. Once the State is 
indebted to the Centre it has to be dependent on the 
Centre, both for raising the internal loans or getting 
the Union loans. The States would be forced to accept 
the terms and conditions as imposed by the Centre to 
accept these loans. As a result, both the internal debt 
and/or Union loans rise, which further strain the ` 
States’ finances by increasing the repayment liabilities 
of the newly obtained loans. Thus the burden of all 
loans raised from both the Centre and inside the 
States increases. ' 

There can be many implications of being dependent 
on the Central loans. The ‘perpetual dependence’ and 
rising repayment liabilities of the States go side by 
side. If this trend continues still further, the loan 
assistance may become negative, that is, the flow of 
funds may be reversed. The financial relationship 
between the Centre and the States then would be like 
that of creditor-debtor. Thimmaiah terms this relation- 
ship as one akin to financial imperialism of the 
Central Government In fact some of the States have 
already shown this trend wherever the debt servicing 
of the Central loans as the ratio of fresh loans exceeds 
100 per cent.” : 

‘ To some extent financial dependence of the States 
on the Centre is desirable as it represents a centripetal 
force. But the magnitude of such dependence makes a 
qualitative difference. It has been observed by the 
Study Team appointed by the Administrative Reforms - 
Commission that when the extent of dependence goes 


too far, wrong attitudes begin to appear amongst 
those responsible for financial management in the 


- States as well as at the Centre.” In the States the 


excessive dependence on the Centre tends to produce 
irresponsibility, operational inefficiency and reduces 
self-reliance. V.K.R.V. Rao further states: 

‘This has been well proven by the history of foreign aid; and I 

am afraid the position is not very different, in fact, it ís a little 

worse, in the case of federations where the units become 
financially so largely dependent on the Centre.” 

The situation may ultimately turn out to be as if the 
Central loans and their repayment Habilities are normal 
and official book exchange transactions. Many of the l 
States feel that this heavy dependence has resulted in 
progression of the jurisdiction, authority and initiative 
of the States in their own constitutionally defined 
areas. It is manifested in a gradual dedine in the 


relative share of the States’ Plan outlay in the total, 


growing outlay of the Union on the State subjects, 
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proliferation of Centrally sponsored schemes and the 
Unior’s tight control- over planning in the States. At 
the Centre the dominant financial power.in relation to 
the S-ates gives the Central authorities exaggerated 


notions of their importance and knowledge, and does . 


not allow sufficient place to the points of view of the 
States. Thus the Administrative Reforms Commission 
rightly argues for reducing the dependence to the 
minimum from the point of view of giving the Centre 
controlling power in the context of ensuring national 
integration. 

Th2 Central loans are a basic link between fiscal 
dependence ®f the States and their indebtedness to 
the Centre. They may have to be used only for 
programmes which yield direct financial returns. This 
may ^ot be accepted politically and economically, 
especally in a developing economy like ours. With 
planning gaining importance, it is no longer the 
rever_ie-earning schemes that are financed from the 
capital borrowings now. 

As a result, the States have come to be heavily 


indebred to the Centre. In this situation loan repayments 


may be financed exclusively from fresh borrowings. 


As long as this is so the States cannot hope to effect. 


any reduction in their overall indebtedness. 
Amortisation or financing repayments from revenues 
is just not possible with a debt of this scale. Thus to 
imprcve the existing creditor-debtor relationship 
between the Centre and the States, the prindples 
governing the advancement of loans from the Centre, 
arrangements for the amortisation of the existing debt 
scherr es, utilisation of capital funds strictly for infra- 
structure building, remuneration of Plan schemes, 
etc. are the aspects which need to be re-examined 
thoroughly in view of the growing fiscal crisis in 
India. 


Degree of Fiscal Centralisation 

` The existing institutional setting underlying the 
Central transfers reveals that there is a high degree of 
Central control, constitutionally or otherwise, over 
the resources to be transferred to the States. This has 
got hstorical roots. Even after independence, the 
unitary “bias has remained strong.” An attempt is 
made :n this section to measure the recent centralisation 
trends (Appendix 2). 

The degree of centralisation of a State is defined 
here as the tage share of the State’s aggregate 
receipts contributed by the Centre through its financial 
devolations. 

It ic evident from Table 3 that the expenditure of 
the Central Government as a ratio of the Centre plus 
the States’ expenditures has increased from 23 per 


BR 


cent in 1980-81 to 29 per cent in 1985-86. In the same 
period, the revenue centralisation has shown an increas 

from 36 to 41 per cent (Table 4). Thus, the Centra 

Government in India is not only supreme in the 
matter of financial resources, its financial dominance 
has increased over the years. The following may be 
the explanations: 

(i) Many scholars have pointed out that the Union ha: 

occupied moet of the subjects of the concurrent list br 
indiscriminately making declarations for some scheme: 
under the guise of schemes for public interest o 

having national importance." 

(ii) The second explanation relates to the powers o 
the Union Government with regard to the Financ 
Commission and Planning Commission, through which 
more than two-thirds of the Central transfers ar 
routed to the States.“ 

It may be mentioned that the high degree o 
centralisation was expected to have been used by the 
Centre to achieve the intended objectives like balance: 
regional development, stimulating the States’ owr 
revenue financed expenditures, etc. However, the 
actual experience is quite different as has been showr 


earlier. 
(To be continued 
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, policy, production, supply and distribution of foodstiffs, price 

control, trade unions, industrial and labour disputes, 

and unemployment, and above all economic and 

social planning, the Union has the final say. Nevertheless, the 

State List as observed by Ambedkar makes the 

Indian Constitution both unitary as well as federal according to 

the requirements of time and circumstances. 

41. George and Gulati point out that the Centre has made deep 

inroads in the State subjects relating to housing, 


cooperatives, — 
agriculture and allied services, dairy development, industries 


and electricity generation and transmission, etc. As a result, the 


area of the linked entries in the State field have gone to the , 


Centre at the expense of the States’ legislative powers. The 
' distinction between the Centre and the State subjects have got 
blurred. Even the Constitution has been amended many a time 
by the Centre in the pest. For instance, taxes of sales and 
. purchases of goods in the course of Inter-State trade or 
ıı: commerce was added to the Union List as item 92A in 1956. 


Stallaty) peat tex payable by was made non- 
divisible. The 


has imposed since 1957 additional excise , 


Aes oe ties (chases aed e ia Mee calcd ax te 

States. Restrictions were also imposed on the States’ powers to 

iinpose taxes on exports, sales and taxes on advertisements, 
broadcast by radio and TVs.. 

42. The PC is bound by the order of the President. Its srea of 
operation is clearly given and the Commission normally 
in its study. It may be noted that the Ninth Finance Commission 

' was directed to take Into eccount both the Plan and non-Pian 
expenditures. However, as stated by the Seventh Finance 
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Pande: Western Media Storm 
“(Continued from page 16) 


French cities. There is a wave of protest in Muslim 
countries too. In Washington DC between 30,000 and 
100,000 people of all ages and colours demonstrated 
and there was a demand for the impeachment of 
President Bush. And finally we have thè New York 
Times report of January 20 suggesting that the CIA 
and the US army have received secret authorisations 
for’ a propaganda campaign to undermine. the 
confidence of the Iraqi troops. The campaign includes 
anti-government broadcasts into Iraq, circulation of 
audio and video cassette tapes depicting the US as the 
almighty power and branding Saddam as being 
‘corrupt’. Also involved, according to these reports, is 

a plan to smuggle thousands of small radios into Iraq 
for the purpose of transmitting American broadcasts. 
Our offical media, Doordarshan, showed a clip of 


King Hussein of Jordan addressing his nation. But - 


what he said was rot presented. Whereas India 


should have highlighted that speech, noteworthy for. 


“its dignified criticism of US bombings, and telecast it 
dn full we chose to remain silent in- deference to 
“Western sensitivity” l 

There are somè racist overtones too in some Western 


reports where even some prestigious papers call Iraqi 
President just Saddam Hussein. The Western media 
also portray his face such as to show it becoming 
more and more fascist each day. Where then is the 
much-vaunted objectivity? (Of course there are 
remarkable exceptions but the wave of anti-Saddam 
hysteria in influential sections of the Western ne 
cannot be missed.) 
f Tithe cad we ma ea eNA 
Western Media Storm alongwith the war and at times 
tend to repeat their catch phrases which means peddling 
their. propaganda. (For example, why on earth should 
we call the multinational forces as “allied” troops? 
Are they in anyway our “allies”?) Alas, the so-called 
Non-Aligned News Pool has still not taken off. And 
as for humanism before nuclear and biological forms , 
take another turn, it is well to remember the offbeat 
lines of that famous writer, Chinua Achebe, quoted 
once by UNICEF for our children. The lines go: 

No madonna and child could touch that picture of a mother’s 

tenderness for a son she would soon have to forget... 

She held a ghost smile between her teeth, and in her eye the 

ghost of a mother’s pride as she combed the rust-coloured 

hair left -on his skall and then—singing in her eyes—began 

carefully to pact it. 

In. another life this must have been a little daily act of no 


ence before his breakfast and school; now she did it 
like putting flowers on a tiny grave. Q 








BOOK REVIEW 


Profile of the Sardar 


- K. NATWAR SINGH 


%~* ardar Vallabhbhai Patel (1875-1950) has finally 
found a worthy and competent biographer. Raj 
Gandhi is on one side the grandson of Mahtma 
Gandhi and on the other C. Rajagopalachari. You 
can’t ask for a more impressive lineage. 

Some’ years ago Raj Mohan Gandhi wrote his 
maternal grandfather's biography, The Rajaji Story. 
Not as long ago came his Eight lives, a study. of 
Hindu-Muslim encounters. He is thus well equipped 
to write on the Sardar. 

Sardar Patel was undoubtedly among the three top 
leaders of our freedom movement. He was’a down- 
to-earth, practical man. A total contrast to Jawaharlal 
Nehru, his junior by 14 years. Both before and after 
August 1947 Patel’s achievements were of a very high 
order. While Gandhiji was the godhead, Patel and 
Nehru were his own angels, who sometimes had to be 
pulled up and kept under control. These two have left 
their mark on twentieth century 
India. Gandhi has left'his mark 
of the world. i 

Several biographies of Sardar 
Patel exist, as does his 10 volume 
‘correspondence edited by Durga Das. We also’ have 
his daughter, Mani Behn’s diaries, which Raj Mohan 
has put to good use. Besides these, Patel figures pro- 
minently in all books on the freedom movement, the 
partition, the integration of the princely states, bio- 
graphies of Gandhiji, Nehru, Azad, Rajaji, Mountbatten. 
Nevertheless, an all-embracing, authentic biography 
was overdue. This is it. 

In his preface, Raj Mohan Gandhi spells out the 
reason for taking up this task: i 
The establishment of independent India derived legitimacy 
and power, broadly speaking, from the exettion of three men, 
Gandhi, Nehru and Patel. But while its acknowl 
are fulsome in the case of Nehru and dutiful {n the case of 


Gandhi, they are niggardly in the case of Patel. . - 
Then he comes to that tantalising question—why 


The author is the former Minister of State of External 
Affairs. 


Navaljlivan 


PATEL: A LIFE by Ra] Mohan Gandhl , 
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didi Gandhi seld awanaeial Nehwvancecd Vallabhbhai 
Patel as his political heir? Raj Mohan does not mince 
words: 
Whether or not Gandhi was unjust to Patel when the moment 
arrived to select free India’s first Premier is a question that 
frequently crops up. The answer disclosed by my inquiry will 
be found in these pages. But the opinion of some that the 
Mahatma has been less than fair to Valabhbhal was a factor in 
my decision to attempt to write the latter's life. If a wrong has 
been perpetrated, some r on from one of the Mahatma’s 
grandsons would be in order. In addition I seek to discharge 
the obligation of a citizen to the founder of his nation. 
Reason one is unique. Reason two entirely laudatory. 
Raj Mohan Gandhi then goes on to write: 
All the same, I have tried to be objective in the study. 
Grievance, s#paration, obligation, and affection can impart a 
bias but, conscious of these impulses, I have endeavoured to 
be honest about Vallabhbhai and fair to those with whom he 
came in conflict. 
Objectivity and even-handedness are the enemies 


of exciting and lively biographies. To be gripping, a 


biography must be written with 
a bias. Raj Mohan has achieved 
something unusual. His objec- 
tive, balanced and impartial 
book is anything but dull or 
lifeless. Throughout he is stimulating, combining can- 
dour with caution, judiciousness and his respect for 
historical authenticity is most welcome. Too many of 
us in India disregard this aspect till we are unable to 
differentiate between fact and fiction, myth and reality. 

Vallabhbhai Patel is a good subject for a biographer. 
His is a life full of drama, a life devoted to the service 
of a great movement under a great leader. He shaped 
events, mastered circumstances. He was born at the 
right time and with a superb political temperament, 
strong nerves, with no intellectual pretensions, and 
was entirely free from the temptation which afflicts 
most politicians to cut a figure of one kind or another. 
He was always himself—a loyal friend and colleague, 
a stout hearted freedom fighter, who became a top 
class administrator with effortless ease. And he had 
an earthy sense of humour, which saw him through 


House,: 


some of the more trying periods of the freedom 
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truggle. On the whole he was a determinist and took 
oth success and failure in his stride. He was a man of 
zw words, but these could be cutting and people ran 
əx shelter to avoid the wrath of the Sardar. Raj’ 
fohan Gandhi paints him with warts and all and the 
nal picture is not displeasing. Patel was a political 
eavyweight and aroused the right kind of fear and 
eople respected his judgement and organising capacity. 
le controlled the party machine and liked to have his 
ray. Very often he did. 

Patel’s contemporaries, Gandhi, Rajagopalachart, 
ajendra Prasad, Jinnah, Jawaharlal Nehru, Azad, 
ose, were men of high calibre. They were not defiled 
y the taint of sordid greed: They were not after 
ersonal gain. All were men of perfect integrity and 
nparaded private disinterestednesa. All except Jinnah 
rere renouncers, just as the present tribe öt politdans 
re great 

` Not only has Raj Mohan Gandhi delineated Patel’s 
haracter in a aed manner but he has given en- 
aging pen-portraits of all the others mentioned earlier. 
he author's historical perspective and range makes 
us an important book. The issues and events discussed 
ere were momentous. The ramifications of India’s 
edom ‘niovement had worldwide impact. 

Raj Mohan Gandhi offers new insights on the parti- 
on of India and the roles of Gandhiji, 
nd Azad. Patel parted from Gandhiji in mid-1947. 
le, Nehru and Rajaji supported the partition. Gandhiji 
id not. Patel impressed Wavell and Mountbatten 
rith his clear-headedness and businesslike approach. 

It is generally thought that the, Gandhiji-Patel rela- 
onship was friction-free. Not so. Much more light is 
yown on this relationship in the book. Patel carried 
ut Gandhi’s wishes, but he was much put out by 
iandhi always preferring the younger Nehru to the 
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Nehru, Patel . 


Sardar. Patel was overlooked for’Congress Presideritship 
several times. This rankled, as did Gandhiji’s selection 
of Nehru as the first Premier of India. 

Was unfair to Patel and unjustifiably 
partial to Jawaharlal? Reading Mohan I got the 
impression that on the whole he accepts that his 
grandfather made the right decision. Jaw Nehru 
possessed qualities and talents Patel did not and the 


.` Sardar was a big enough man to accept this reality. 


The final chapters make gripping and painful reading. 
The horrors of the partition, the assassination of 
Gandhiji put tremendous pressures on Nehru and 
Patel. The differences between the two became acute 
and constant and semi-public. Both put in their resig- 
nations more than once to make way for the other but 
Gandhi and Mountbatten intervened. Patel disapproved 
of Nehru’s handling of Kashmir, Tibet, Pakistan. Left 
to himself, Patel would not-have taken Kashmir to the 
UN. Patel greatly resented Kashmir being taken away 
from war. He had handled the complex question of 
the integration of princely states. with speed’ and 
remarkable sense of touch. An achievement’ even 
greater than Bismarck’s in the nineteenth century. 
This is Patel’s greatest claim to fame, lasting fame. 
There was no one else in the Congress leadership who 
could have pulled it off so smoothly. 

That the two men pulled together the Indian political 
plough in spite of their different outlook is a tribute to 
their wisdom and largeness of spirit. Nothing highlights 
this better than the letters the two exchanged soon 
after Gan ’s assassination on January 30, 1948: 


. The light went out of their lives. Patel had been with 
Gandhiji 10 minutes before the Mahatina’s killing. 


Nehru wrote to Patel on February 3, 1948: 

With Bepu’s death, everything has changed and we have to 

face a different and more difficult world. I have been greatly 

distressed by the persistence of whispers and rumours about 
_ you and me, magnifying out of all proportion the differences 
we may have .. we must put an end to thls mischief ... in‘this 
crisis that we have to face after Bapu’s death, I think it is my 
duty, and’ if I may venture fo say, yours also for us to face it 
` together as friends and colleagues. Not merely, superficially, 
but in full loyalty to one another and with confidence in one 
another. I assure you that you will have that from me. ' 
' Sardar Patel replied om Feburary 5, 1948: ʻi 

I am deeply touched, indeed overwhelmed by the affection í 

and warmth of your letter. I fully and heartily reciprocate.the 

sentiments you have so feelingly expressed. 

We have both been lifelong comrades in a common cause. "The 

paramount interests of our country and our mutual loves and 

, Tegard, transcend such differences of outlook and | 
, temperament as existed, have held us together. 

Here’s greatness for you. Since, Gandhiji, 
Nehru, Rajen Babu, Azad, Sardar Patel did not'write 
his autobiography, Raj Mohan Gandhi's life of Patel 
will, in my judgement, remain the definitive biography ' 
of the great maker and uniter, of India for a long time 
to come. ae 


.  Dialectics of Integral World Fashioned by STR 


ANIL RAJIMWALE 





wa, # e have entered the’ nineties in ‘the midst of 
EN; absolutely unprecedented and fast-changing 


of qualitative changes in all the fields. The latter half 
of the eighties was packed with extraordinary events; 
| but the last year of the decade and the beginnings of 
- the present decade are proving even more eventful. 
The cenire'of rapid changes is of course. the socialist 
countries, particularly of Europe. But everybody can 
notice that changes are taking place in other centres of 
the world also, notably in Western Europe. The USA, 
Japan, Central America, Africa and South-East Asia 
are being rocked by rapid changes. More are in the 
ofing. Germany is offering new directions of future 
development. Similar trends towards unification are 
visible in China and Korea‘as well both of which are 
being compelled to move on those lives. ` 

All these are not ordinary events. They undoubtedly 
reflect qualitatively new tendencies in the word 
development and its direction. The world stands at a 
major turning-point with hitherto unforeseen conse- 
quences. 

The new trends of integration, interdependence 
and interpenetration do not fit into any of the hitherto 
existing systems of theories including Marxism. 
Marxism and Leninism, as they have developed so 
far, as they exist, are unable to explain the new world 
fully unless they ure itati further. The 
present turn in the world development, which began 
in the 1960-80 period, does not fit into the theory of 
historical materialism as it exists now. The theory 
needs further development. 

It does not mean that Mandsm and Leninism have 
been falsified. But now they need fundamental revision, 
giving up of several old concepts and acquiring of 

_new ones, In , they need assimilation of the 
results of the scientific and technological revolution 
(STR). If Marxism is able to do this it will be qualitatively 
developed and fundamentally Hanstormed in all its 


basic aspects. 


The New Word: A New Mode of Production 
Several new features have emerged in the world, 
which unmistakably point towards the beginnings of 


AA 


events in the world history with unusual concentration ` 


a fundamentally new mode of production; this mode is 
emerging at worid levels and has an universal and 
simultaneous effect. Its’ bases were essentially laid 
down in the 1970-80 period and have gathered unusual 
speed in the last few months. This turn in the world 
movement was not foreseen by Marx ‘and Lenin; 
actually they could not haye foreseen it. The succession 
of societies has lost its usual sequence and rhythm, 
and has been crossed and overtaken by the STR. 
Therefore, there is no time for and possibility of suc- 
cession of capitalism by soclalism-communism. Both 
of the antagonistic systems are being simultaneously 
succeeded by something else, a new system, a system 
of systems, a new mode of production. 

What are the new characteristic features which 


point to this new mode? Some of them can be 


identified as follows: 


Unusual and unprecedented STR based mainly on the use 
of atomic and energy 
In contrast to the use of steam power and electricity, 
the use of atomic, sub-atomic and nuclear levels of 
energy has basically transformed the basis of pro- 
duction `and distribution. Computerisation and the 
use of chips and microchips express the unlimited 
potentials of the post-industrial society to produce 
mass goods in the shortest possible time. The production 
is being increasingly put on an automatic basis, but 
this automation is of a different kind than that of 
mechanical automation. Jt has a far greater role for 
information which more and more reflects the various 
phases of production. The facts to be noted are that 


` Qi) labour is freed of actual participation in production, 


and mental Jabour js more and more taking over the 
task of monitoring and overseeing the visual reflections 
(as for example, digital expressions) of the production 
process; (il) not only manual but mental labour too is 
being transferred to the machine. This also distinguishes 
it from the previous industrial revolutions. 

This is a revolution in production sphere with deep- 
going and allround consequences for the entire society. 
Energies within the atom have the limitless, potential 
of creating such'quantities and quality of mass values 
which are fast bringing about a change in the modern 
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It is on the Kashmir soil, that Islam and Hinduism are 
being weighed now. If both pull their weight correctly and: 
'in the same direction, the chief actors will cover themselves 
. with glory and nothing can move them from their joint ` 
credit. My sole hope and prayer is that Kashmir should 
become a beacon light to this benighted subcontinent. ` 


(December 29, 1947) 
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ways of life. Consequently, the fast-spreading com- 
puter:sation and use of atom-levels of energy are 
bring-ng about big changes in the very nature of 
econcmics, politics and social ideas. The increasing 


rapid ty of mass production due to an explosion in ~ 


productivity is making it possible for the goods to go 
to all the corners of the globe as never before. In the 


. process they are “violating” all the kinds of limits 
and Lurdies put in their path by different existing 
social systems, classes and governments. The higher 
productivity based upon the use of micro-technology 
is beyond the management of the existing social 
systems. They must change, and they are consequently 
changing into something else, into a new social system 
of a global nature. 


Techrology, Classes and Social Systems 
__ Because of its very nature, the present technology 
based upon the use of the quantum, forces is coming 
in direct conflict with all the moder classes and 
social systems. The use of quantum powers has set in 
a process of rapid miniaturisation of the means of 
production, in particular of those based upon the use 
of chips and microchips. Their size and productivity 
are changing virtually every moment. Specialists 
calculate that the supercomputers of the future will 
be concentrated into a space of 49 cubic centimetres. 
Therefore, the present STR is something opposed in 
nature to the industrial revolution of the eighteenth- 
nineteenth centuries. The industrial revolution created 
objects, and therefore economies, of large scalg; the 
STR is dispersing and dissolving all this. It is dispersing 
and cecomposing the classes by virtually devolving 
the ccmputer power into the lap of the individual. 
Steam and electricity created large sized means of 
production, transport and distribution. Large groups 
and o-ganisations came into being, as a result, around 
these objects in order to operate them. The classes 
` became particularly large and concentrated with the 
develooment of new sources of power and machineries 
operated by them. A class relationship, among other 
things, is the relation of a group of people to the 
means of production. The industrial revolution based 
upon steam and electricity contributed to their growth 
and concentration. These phases of development relied 
heavily on naturally occurring materials for production 
and use. The existence of these necessitated the creation 
of large socio-economic groups not only because of 
their sheer size (as for example, large iron and steel 
works, power house with long transmission lines, and 
so oru, but also because of their productivity being 
limited by being very close to the nature and natural 
forces. 


The use of atomic and sub-atomic levels of energ 
has reversed the process. They nọt only do not occu 


_ naturally but have the unlimited ability to reduce th 


size of the means of production and concentrate th 
number of operations in smaller spaces. Consequently 
large socio-economic groups of people, „particulari 
classes, get decomposed into smaller groups an 
individuals, each of which has far greatericapacity fo 
production and distribution. Centres of) productio; 
like factories and machines are getting more anı 
more dispersed over the society leading to the disperse 
of classes. 

The changes in the social structure and compositio 


| due to the introduction of new technology are simila 


irrespective of the character of social systems. Therefore 
the present STR is cutting right through the social ans 
class barriers and is creating a common society base: 
npon the present different systems. ' 
Technology, “Disposable Time” and Dissolution of 
Labour Process 

` Having become a direct productive force scienc 
and technology is acting directly on the labour porces 
itself and decomposing and dissolving it. While th 
earlier industrial revolutions transferred individu: 
functions of the labourer to. the machines And thus th 
separate portions of the labour process to the productio 
process, the present STR is transferring the entir 
labour process (both manual and mental) to th 
machine; the labour process is both separating out c 
and dissolving into the production process. Th 
iabourer, by transferring all his labour function to th 
machines, is becoming simply an overseer of th 
process in production, distribution and communication: 
We press a button and leave the process to procee 
on its own: Is it a labour process in the strict sense « 
term? The answer is in the negative. 

The dissolution of the labour process itself entails tot» 
transformation in the nature and purpose of production, i 
the social, economic and political systems, and in the bas» 
theories with which the societies worked so far. The effeck 
of the STR on the labour process has led to some ¢ 
the results as listed below: 

i) Separation, decomposition and dissolution o the labour 


process. 

u) Drastic E in labour and production time; they are 
getting rapidly reduced further moving towards “a 
declining minimum”, to use Marx's expression. It is 
because of this tendency that some of the Eurbpean trade 
unions are now able to demand a 30 hour week, and a 20 
hour week is being talked about in the USA. | 

Hi) Simultaneously, a progressively growing disposable time is 

_ emerging and a RE a cence ie SR coat 
struggles. 


The concept of disposable time apart from labor, 
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time was discussed by Marx in his famous Grundrisse 
(the first version of Capital, Moscow, pp. 80-99). He 
visualised the development of means of production 
towards a situation where the labour process separates 
out of the production process and the labourer “stands 
beside the production process rather than being its 


Once this transformation has taken place, It is neither the 
which he works, but the appropriation of his own general 
productive power, the development of the social individual 
that appears as the cornerstone of production and wealth. The 
theft of allen labour time, which is the basis of present wealth, 
appears to be a miserable foundation compared to this newly 
itself. 

As soon as labour in its immediate form has ceased to be the 
great source of wealth, labour time ceases and must cease to 
be its wealth. (p. 91) 


According to Marx, with the development of 
technology, “the creation of real wealth becomes less 


dependent upon labour time and the quantity of 


labour employed than upon the power of the agents 
set in motion during labour time. And their power— 
their POWERFUL EFFECTIVENESS—in turn bears no 
relation to the immediate labour time which their 
production costs, but depends, rather, upon the general 
level of development of science and the progress of 
technology, or on the application of science to 
production’. (p. 90, caps in the original) He says that 
capital is instrumental “IN CREATING THE MEANS 
OF SOCIAL DISPOSABLE TIME, reducing labour 
time for the whole of society to a declining minimum, 
and of thus setting free the time of all members of 
society for their own development”. (p. 94, caps in the 
original) Marx quotes an author: 

A nation is truly rich if 6 istead of 12 hours are worked. 

WEALTH is not command over surplus labour time but 

DISPOSABLE TIME, in addition to that employed in 

immediate production, for every individual and for the whole 

society. (p. 92, caps in the original) 

Due to the extreme reduction in labour and 
production time, the free time, the “disposable time” 
available to the society keeps on increasing in the 
same degree. This is the real measure of wealth and 
well-being of the people. 

What Marx talked about here is precisely what is taking 
place today. The disposable time is fast increasing due 
toa quantum jump in technology, due to a “critical 
mass” of technology. 

The world society is increasingly having to face 
problems arising from the use (or misuse) of the 
disposable time, the “free” time. The struggle is being 
waged less for a change in relations of production 
and more for “disposable time”. The nuclear energy 
has provided the means to drastically reduce labour/ 
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production time. Technology and higher productivity has 


relations. The world society has for the 
fl tne arte aking pf te ei of nee 
to that of freedom. 


Global Communication System and Information “Explosion” 
Another decisive result of the STR is the information 
and communication revolution, popularly but appro- 
piately called ‘explosion’. Much more than production, 
it is the information and communication technology that is 
shaping the world: the whole world and-not one 
system. Individuals, enterprises, markets, governments 
and countires are fast getting integrated into one 
communication network. The use of atomic energy 
and computer and chip technology have virtually 
rendered the events, the cause and the effect: simul- 
taneous. Technology stands on-the verge of the use of 
superconductivity which is bound to radically transform 
the planet. As it is, all the barriers between states and . 
regions are breaking down rapidly leading to globali- 
sation and stmultaneity in the production and consumption 


Satellites in particular have enabled us to have 
uninterrupted and massive circulation of information 
cutting across all the regions, class and national 
barriers which are at widely differing levels of develop- 
ment. The introduction of the factor of stmultaneity 
converts these different levels of the world regions 
into part and parcel of one and the same system. 

From now onwards they must evolve according to 
the planetary system. It has consequently become 
impossible to withhold experience about the latest 
levels of science, technology and production. Therefore, 
all the ideological barriers are also coming down or 
being converted. A globally integrated information 
system is fast coming into being and therefore potential 
is being created for the equalisation of the conditions 
of existence. 

Unlike the industrial revolution of the eighteenth- 
nineteenth centuries, the information revolution of 
the present-day STR has assumed dominance over 
production and is shaping it. It is, therefore, one of 
the decisive factors of globalisation. This is the result 


of manipulation of matter from the inside, from the 


sub-atomic quantum domain, leading to commincation 
between the individuals all over the earth at the 
speed of light. No social system can remain intact in the 
face of it. Computer systems are fast collapsing into 
the size of the chips leading to unusual concentration 
of information channels. Optic fibre technology has 
concentrated these channels several times. Silicon 
compilers and the accessories have made it possible 
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for acy’ person to create a major new integrated 
circuit with as little as $20,000. Silicon compilers have 
the potential to create’ massively parallel chips for 
information exchange which will the entire 
world sconomy. Semiconductor technology engraved 
on sand is ucing information as common as sand 


itself. Therefore it defies all controls, whether by the 


state ar the monopolies, 

Sucn information explosion disseminating ideas at 
the spzed of light is actually spreading power and 
democracy into the hands of every individual and 
therefore does not need any intermediary in the form 
of the existing social relations, the government or any 
kind o: bureaucracy. 


World . Market 

Techn (and sclence) has made it possible for 
the exchange and market to emerge out of the 
production on global scale and assume an increasingly 
independent existence, less and less dependent upon 
the purpose of production and the nature of ownership. 
Asa result, itis the information and market mechanism 
that is decisively shaping the nature of production 
and uction relations. 

Rapid developments in technologies and sharp 
increases in productivity have resulted in an extra- 
ordinary expansion of the world market today, without 
which mo contemporary event can be explained. Based 
upon but going beyond the bounds of any particular 
system—capitalist, socialist or any other—this market 
is acquiring the character of a supra- system. Therefore 
it cannot be identified with any particular social sys- 
tem, say, for example, the capitalist system. The inte- 
gral market has overstepped the class character of the 
systems and has actually started moulding them. In 
such a market each of the systems is getting fast 
modified, even losing some of its aspects. There is an 
exchange of such aspects which are increasingly 
common to all the systems leading to their interpene- 
tration. There is an unprecedented|y larpescale exchange 
of goods and money, as a result of which the socialist 
and capitalist economies are reaching out into one 
another All the regional and systemic markets are 
having to react to the integral world market. The 
enterprises and establishments belonging to different 
countries are coming in direct contact with each other 
through the market bypassing government and state 
controls. ` ; 

In reality, the emerging market mechanism at the 
world level is forcing changes in the methods of work 


of the different governments. The enterprises and | 


organisetions need direct access to the world system, 
and the-efore removal of all kinds of state controls 
transforming the governments and classes into nothing 
but adjuncts of the world economy. The economic 





relations have established themselves as the main form of 
relations between the people of the world. Solutions of an 
1 number of economic, social and political 
problems can be found only at the world levels and not 
within the confines of a country or a particular 


It is more and more becoming superfluous to talk 
of local market at a time when individuals and 
can move round the world in a matter of hours, 


‘can move and be exchanged through satellite links 


and optic fibres in less than a second, and when 
everything is going “out of local control”. 


Low of I 

It is clear that the world of the nineties has taken a 
turn from the trend of class and systemic conflicts to 
that of interdependence. The opposite classes, organisa- 
tions and systems are to constitute themselves 
as elements of a global system. In this. every 
enterprise, government, unit and individual is increas- 
ingly acquiring the nature of an aspect, a part of a 
single whole. Therefore they cannot annihilate each 
other; such annihilation would not help the movement 
of the object (society); they have each to complement 
and supplement each other; their dialectics acquires 
the nature of difference and its solution; the existence 
of each individual and nation is dependent on the 
other, thus giving rise to one system. Therefore the 
dialectics of the modern world has acquired an entirely 
different connotation: it is that of interdependence, 
interpenetration and difference. The more the difference 
is resolved the greater the interdependence giving 
rise to new levels and nature of difference. 

That is why, while classes and class struggle do 
exist, while class struggle even exacerbates, it has lost 
its revolutionary potential, it is unable on its own to 
lead to any basic change in the society. Class struggle 
can lead to a qualitatively new society or state only in 
conjunction with several other global factors which 
are becoming decisive relegating the former to the 
background. l i 


Disarmament and New Features of the States 
` The beginning of the process of disarmament with 
partial nuclear disarment which has already set in, 
reflects the trend of the world from conflict to inter- 
dependence. Therefore, disarmament is becoming one 
of the decisive features of the new mode of production: 
disarmament is both the cause and the effect of the 
need of economic interaction as the dominant relation, 
again directly rooted in the unleashing of sub-atomic 
energies. 

Disarmament is in direct relationship with modern 
politics and economics. But it is in the field of politics 
that the process of disarmament is proving to be 
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pleasantly destructive. The process is not isolated and 
autonomous but acts as the most important factor of 
the decomposition of politics and directly disarms the 
modem state itself. Disarmament, which has of course 
only begun, directly affects the standing armies and 
their armament, the most important component of 
modern, and any, state. Without the armed component 
the state is not a state in the strict sense of the term. 
Consequently, the disarmament process has the 
potential of converting the modern, highly ramified, 
and unusually bureaucratised state into a socio-political 
organisation not much different from the civil society. 
Politics detached from the force of arms is the politics 
of socio-economic interdependence. 

Politics loses its confrontationist nature, moves (i) 
in accordance with the needs of integrationist economics, 
and (ii) under the destructive threat of nuclear forces. 
Politics must shake off its destructive role evolved 
over thousands of years, must subordinate itself to 
the integrationist economic tendencies, and thus dissolve 
itself. The state and governments are therefore tending 
to become constituent elements of a unified world 
community increasingly inter-related, subordinated 
to the global needs. 


Marxism and of Nuclear Age 
With the onset of the nuclear age the traditional 
k of Marxism and Leninism has played out 
its role. Marxism explained the socio-economic and 
political phenomena emanating from the use of steam 
and electricity power. It successfully dealt with the 
Macro-process of capitalist exploitation and the laws 
of revolution in its era, and through Leninism was, 
for the first time in history, able to end exploitation 
and build socialism in its transitional form. 

But with the use of sub-atomic energies as the 
direct productive forces, the hitherto existing concepts 
and instruments of knowledge found in Marxism and 
Leninism are more and more unable to explain the 
present-day social processes. Both of them need total 
restructuring in their theoretical system and fullest 
assimilation of and integration with modem science 
and technology. Socia! processes related to the direct 
use of atomic, sub-atomic and nuclear forces need a 
new theory, a revolutionised Marxism totally different 
from the previous one, with strong roots In an integral 
world. 

The new theory has to be an integral and universal 
one; Marxism can become so only by purging itself of 
ali the old structures. 

Beginning with 1960-80 period, the world has taken 
a turn different from that visualised in historical 
materialism which was largely applicable till then. 
The STR has totally transformed the succession of 
societies and the various social and political Sem 
strategies and tactics. Therefore, the basic theories of 
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historical materialism are not applicable any more. 
Marxism needs total renewal as a new theory because 
instead of social revolution solving the question of 
social progress, it is the different constituents of the 
STR which are becoming directly responsible for the 
solution of different economic, political and social 
questions. The society has become a derivative of the STR. 

The world divided by antagonistic classes and 
systems was also divided in its consciousness, and 
continues to be so, more in the form of survivals of 
the past. Before the STR different social systems were 
solving different questions including those of an 
antagonistic nature. It was thought that world socialism 
would finally solve all the major problems of social 
progress. Capitalism thought it could mitigate the 
people’s lives by copying certain aspects from the 
socialist system. 

But the STR has intervened and has changed all 
that, has upset all the ‘schemes’ whichever ideology 
these belonged to. Every social theory and ideology, 
including Marxism, has lost its identity. Things started 
moving towards integration through interpenetration 
based upon (and, therefore, bypassing) every existing 
social system. Í 

The world integration cannot leave theories and 
ideologies untouched and divided. It has to produce 
theories which reflect integration and in particular the 
STR. 

The world has become a system of endless contra- 
dictions and differences, and is no more just a set of 
conflicts between systems and classes. The STR and 
the worid communications and market system ls 
continuously raising new contradictions and solving 
them rapidly giving way to others. 

Therefore, dialectics has become the universal 
method to understand and change the world. Dialectical 
materialism is the most universal aspect of Marxism. 
Industrial revolutions of the past helped its emergence 
in various stages, and set it firmly and finally in oppo- 
sition to idealism. The more science developed and 
technology advanced, the greater was the ground lost 
by idealism. The STR, by becoming a universal pheno- 
menon, has destroyed every objective ground for the 
flight of ideas in vacuum, for idealism. Simultaneously, 
it has made materialism, that is, direct manipulation 
of matter, universal. There can be no ground for 
speculation for any individual who has every moment 
to deal with the material processes. 

Hence not only has philosophy ceased to exist as 
divided into two antagonistic systems, tt has ceased to 
exist as such. What exists is the dialectical methodology, 
the greatest contribution of Marxism and of the STR 
to the world, as the universal methodology. Philosophy 
exists only as a survival of the past. 

Dialecties in a world increasingly fashioned by the 
STR: that is what we have to master. Q 
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SEEE SEE REEE EEEE E eg eee eT EE E UREE, 
Intellectuals Denounce US-led War 
Against Civilisation 


The following is a statement signed by 168 Indian citizens including eminent writers, editors, journalists, scholars, 
‘ayers, artists, social workers and political thinkers on the US-led Gulf war. It was issued on February 15, 1991. 


kn he USted war in the Gulf is daily becoming more 
T hcrrendous and inhuman. The earlier limited objectives 
#7” proposed, of “defending” Saudi Arabia and then 
“liberating” Kuwait have now been swamped in a patently 
imperialist design to destroy Iraq and the Iraqi society and disable 
the ccuntry from functioning normally for any number of years. 

The UN Resolution (No. 678), which itself is a violation of the UN 
Charter, his been cold-bloodedly hijacked towards this purpose. The 
UN system has shamelessly abdicated any semblance of its role in 
what has become one of the most critical conflict zones in the 
internatioral arena in modern history. 


It is also depressing to note that both the Soviet Union and China ` 


have remained almost passive spectators to this dangerous 
development. g 
All this has serious implications for people outside the Western 
alliance. 
A majer Third Worid country finds itself alone facing the 
combined onelaught of more than 25 nations. All nocms of ethical 
and civilised conduct have been set aside, enabling a hideous 


exhibition >f technological barbarism on a scale that far exceeds the’ 


US ecological devastation of Vietnam. 

The Vietnam war eventually generated enormous protest not 
only fram zhe Third World countries but also from within Western 
societies themselves. The Gulf war has also raised massive protests 
which are belng sedulously ignored by the media. We want 
concerned -itizens and groups everywhere to redouble their protests 
so as to p-evail on their governments to call a halt to the multi- 
national destruction of Iraq. z 

The assault on the people of Iraq should now be seen as an attack 
on the people of the Third World as a whole. We suffer in sympathy 
the pair cased to the citizens of the beleaguered country. 


It causes us shame and anguish that the Government of India has . 


continued to maintain a position of neutrality in these 
circumstances. By adopting such a stand, the government is guilty of 
condoning: if not conniving with, the war crimes being perpetrated 
by the US-Eed multinational forces. Distancing ourselves from such a 


- stand, we ceclare: 


— tha the war against Iraq has now become a war against 
civilised people all over the planet; 


— that the groes, barbaric attacks on civilian centres, 
especially on women and children, be declared as war 


—_ that all Third World nations come forward to denounce 
the US-led assault on Iraq, generate movements of 
solidarity in favour of Iraq's right to'survive as a nation; 

— that the position of neutrality adopted by the Indian 
Government is unacceptable to us; , 

— that the Indian Govemment forthwith cancel all facilities 
granted to US aircraft at Indian installations and airports. 


Signatories: 

V.R. Krishna Tyer (Retired Judge, Supreme Court), Rajnı Kothari 
(Political Scientist, former Member, Planning Commission), Nuctil 
Chaki evartty (Editor, Mainstream), A.C Sen (President, AVARD), 
Indira Jaising (Advocate, Supreme Court), V.K Madhavan Kutty 
(Mathrubhoomi), Hardeo Singh (General Secretary, All-India Lawyers’ 
Union), Jatin Das (Artist), Praful Bidwai (Senior Editor, The Times of 
India), Ashis Nandy (Fellow, Centre for the Study of Developing 
Societies), Sashi Kumar (Chlef Producer, PTI-TV), R.K. Roy (Economic 
Editor, The Times of India), KN. Gupta (News Editor, Economic Times), 
Amita Bhatnagar (Designer), Sanjay Bhatnagar (Design Consultant), 
Vwan Sundaram (Artist), Aromd Das (Senior Editor, The Times of 
India), Sunrita Sen (Special Correspondent, Economic Times, 
Chandigarh), P. Ramen (Political Correspondent, Economic Times), 
Joydeep Gupta (Sunday Observer), Mohan Ram (The Independent), A. 
Mukherjee (The Hindu), P.P. Balachandian (India Correspondent, Gulf 
News), Jagannath Shastri (Delhi Bureau Chief, Damik Bhaskar), Neer ja 
Choudhury (Special Correspondent, Indian Express), Kajal Basu (India 
Today), Aditya Seth (Film-maker), N. Pushpamala (Sculptor, 
Bangalore), Alex Mathew (Sculptor, Bangalore), Geeta Kapur (Art 
Historian), Paul Zacharia (Writer), P Gopinath (Artist, Madras), K.V 
Haridasan (Artist, Madras), Male Marwah (Artist and Wnier), Rajro 
Vohra (Gandhi Peace Foundation), Y.P Chibber (Péople’s Union of 
Civil Liberties), Sanjay Baru (Associate Editor, Economic Times), D.L 


_ Sheth (Fellow, Centre for the Study of Developing Societies), Angana 


Parekh (Indian Express), Shastri Ramachandran (Senior News Editor, 
The Times of India), Claude Alvares (Journalist), Norma Alvares 
(Advocate, Goa) and 126 others. Q 





_N.C.: Uphill to Peace 
(Continued from page 2) 

reinforcement of the Military Staff Committee of the Security 
Council. Eowever, as the hideous US-led military operation 
unfolded, Moscow has come out openly against the ravages of the 
war—callirg it “Desert Slaughter’—and there is no doubt the 
Primakov mission to Baghdad played a pivotal role in the ongoing 
peace process. 

It is to Le kept in mind that the present Soviet strategy would be 
based on tLe principle of interdependence, that is, to get the USA 
involved init and not bypassing It. Significance therefore lies in the 


constant exchanges taking place between Moscow and Washington - 


wherein open diplomacy is not pursued. What is equally significant 
is the poaldve stance taken by the Israeli Government, showing 





thereby a touch of realism on its part that the strength of Iraqi 
resistance coupled with the pro-Saddam upsurge in the entire Arab 
world can hardly be Ignored by depending solely on US fire-power 
All thig brings out the complicated nature of the present balance 
of forces; and at the same time the direction of developments negates 
the all-out campaign of total destruction that President George Bush 


-has pursued in the first month of the nightmare war that he 
` unleashed in mid-January. . 


Has Chandra Shekhar the time, the inclination or the capacity to 
understand these realltes of the present international sltuabon? If 
he had, he would not have allowed his government to be identified 
with the US’ total-war dnve as he did when he permitted the US Air 
Force refuelling facilities even after the outbreak of actual hostilities 
on January 17. f 9 Q 
(February 19) 
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Indis is the work!'s largest producer, exporter and consumer of tea. 
The country produces from the ordinary to 
the*best teas, yet the Indian consumer does not get to 
drink the best. That is why APEEJAY, which is 
the 4th largest tea producer in the country, has decided 
to introduce its selectively picked high quality pure 
Assam tea direct to the consumers. 
This is pure Assam tea from our own tea gardens. 
Make it the way you normally make your tea and it will 
give you a superb flavour and liquor. 
Drink this tea for 3 months and you will 
never want your old brand again. 
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Par Anericana 
: Ẹ ” s ablishment of the US hegemony in bold relief. As King Hussein eloquently 
i : the Persian Gulf and the world at pointed out the other day, the UN Security 








Council’s inaction to halt the US savagery 
in Iraq was “ominously reminiscent af the 
failure of the council of the League o: 
Nations to restrain Italy in its attempts tc 
subdue Abyssinia” 

One of the principal purposes of the 
Bush war was the public display o 
American military might in order to brow 
beat “recalcitrant” states into submission 


large is no longer a pipe dream. 

Pres dent Saddam Hussein’s announce- | 
ment of unconditional withdrawal from 
Kuwait and the physical retreat of his 
troops from that oil-rich neighbouring 
country have only heightened the White 
House's resolve to bring about what King 
Hussein of Jordan described as the 
“systerratic destruction of Iraq’; apart from 
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ostensible objective of liberating Kuwait 
embodied in the UN Security Council 
resolutions has been relegated into the 
backgrcund. 

In the wake of the US “victory” in ‘the 
Gulf the word “peace” has suffered the 
most grievous blow since the end of the 
Second World War. This “victory” was 


uptodate sophisticated weaponry develope 
by it, the Pentagon has testified to th 
undisputed US military supermacy ir 
today’s international scenario marked as i 
is by the USSR’s self-imposed isolatior 
and the emasculation of the United Nahor 
system. Both of these expose the limitation: 
of Gorbachev's “new thinking” despite it 
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exempl fied by (i) the enactmént of Mai DOCUMENT: undoubted and abiding relevance in the 
Lai in tne Al-Amerieh residential quarter 13 UN Must Not Be An contemporary global correlation of force 
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Bagh where over a thousand civilians, Ramsey Clark's Indictment of after the formal kurial of the Cold War. 
mostly women and children, perished ina Lawiess Bombing of Iraq _ As far as Saddam Hussein is concerneda 





his defiance of the US lies shattered wit 
the Iraqi armed forces overwhelmed b 
superior air power, the magnitude c 
bombing from the side of the multinationa 
coalition reaching the highest level in th 


pvemeditated American missile attack on 
an air raid shelter, and (1i) the unremitting 
air strikes on retreating Iraqi troops. Both 
these incidents happen to be an outrageous 
demonstration of “ctvilisation, American 
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style” hell-bent as George Bush is in ravaging euse Prakash Karat post-War period. History will pass its fine 
the cradle of human civilisation. The text |. © oe fiat teats ante, judgement on Saddam and his deed: 
of the eve-witness report of Ramsey Clark, Gut K. Arora among which his occupation of Kuwai 
the former US Attorney General, on the | 31 Appeal to Confront Communal | was of course universally condemned. Bu 






“lawless” US bombing of Iraq (carried 
elsewhere in this issue) brings this out in 


Politics _ one does not have to hold brief for ever 


action of the Iraqi leader to underscore th 
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ignificance, for the Third World in particular, of his dagi 
ict to defy the US might braving the heaviest af eda E 
xalpably unequal war that has exposed the hi tech barbarity 
f the seemingly unending Bush fire. It speaks volumes of 
is rare courage and determination that has won him 
urking sympathy from even the ordinary Saudis. Bereft of 
ny sense of propriety that any head of state is expected to 
xhibit while addressing his counterpart in any corner of 
he globe (recall the choicest epithets he used ® describe the 
raqi President), Bush may feel proud of his “service” to 
imerican society, but millions the world over know for 
ure that Washington’s attempts to humiliate Saddam have 
ailed to bear fruit till date. Regardless of whether he 
ventually survives the brutal onslaughts against him, it 
nust be acknowledged in all fairness that Saddam's troops 
ought vallantly—they not anly withstood the savage US 
assaults for six weeks, but also launched counter-attacks 
vith Scud missiles on Saudi Arabia and Israel, two‘ of 
Vashington’s most trusted allies in the region. That is yet 
nother reason for the White House’s resolute steps to 
liminate him, break the backbone of his military resistance 
nd debilitate his troops, besides crippling Iraq's economy 
nd infrastructure, in utter violation of the UN mandate 
nd sheer disregard of public opinion everywhere. 

Bush’s intentions against Iraq and its leader have once 
gain betrayed the basic goals of the neo-colonial regime 


Uncle Sam 


The Intemedional Police Force le here! 


tf It oults me, | can nuke you 


Especially those from Third World and Asla. 
My Ol, | keep all safety 
Your Petrol, | must own Immedietety. 


My ways shall i mend: if only 
Sovereign peoples of the world 
Vote my Imperiakem away 

And banish War that keepe me gay. 


Mohammad Zahid 





over which he presides: to control the vital ail wealth of the 
Gulf, to preserve Israel’s status as the most powerful 
economic-military entity in West Asia; and to set an example 
before all states, especially of the Third World, of the 
punishment that lies in store for them if they ever dare to 
defy US interests a la Saddam Hussein. But it is these very 
goals that unmask the US Administration’s moralist 
pretensions and expose its duplicity: Saddam’s “bloody 
regime” was generously assisted by the CIA and the 
Pentagon when he best served US policies in the Gulf; 
Washington will continue to ignore persistent violation of ' 
human rights and the UN Charter by Israel as well as South 
Africa precisely because they, unlike Saddam at the moment, . 
act as watchdogs of US interests. The White House accuses 
Saddam of engaging in perfidy and deception, but who can 
forget Washington's shifting stances since the multinational 
attack on Iraq on January 17: it initially said a mere 
statement of intent on the part of Saddam to withdraw’ 
from Kuwait would be enough to end the war but later 
consistently rejected Gorbachev's successive peace plans, 
unequivocally hailed by peace crusaders throughout the 
world, and cynically dismissed calls for an immediate 
ceasefire even after the Iraqi President’s order of pull-out 
from Kuwait. _ 

-The outcome of the Gulf war thus poses a grave danger 
to the world community as a whole. It will further enhance 
bellicasity and jingoism in the US notwithstanding the 
mounting peace movement in the. heart of its capital. 
Concern over such a development has been voiced by the 
Iranian President, Rafsanjani, during his talks with our 
former Premier, Rajiv Gandhi, in Teheran. Iran’ is also 
worried about the prospects of permanent US presence in 
the Gulf, an anxiety shared by other states including India. 
Hence its appeal for a regional arrangement to replace the 
stationing of foreign troops in the area. . 

It is high time for India to coordinate its efforts with 
countries like Iran and the USSR (despite the latter’s initial 
tragic acquiscence in the US moves) as also China to resist 
the hegemonistic ambitions of the US leadership that have 
substantially grown in the aftermath of the Gulf war. That 
indeed is the biggest challenge today. 

We are well aware of the handicap that India currently 
suffers from: the continuance of an immoral and illegitmate 
regime at the power-centre. Yet India and its people still 
retain sufficient resilience to bring to bear a moral pressure 
on world events on Gandhian lines. If we are to survive asa 
nation, uphold the legacy of our freedom struggle and 
protect the ideal of non-alignment that we chose as the 
banner of our self-reliant advance as a truly independent 
state, we cannot shy away from squarely meeting that 
challenge and mobilising peaceloving forces across the 
globe against the arrogance of power manifest in George 
Bush’s scheme of a ‘new world order’ which seeks to 
camouflage the outmoded concept of Pax Americana (a la 
Pax Romana or Pax Britannica). There is no gainsaying that 
that concept has secured a fresh lease of life as a sequel to 
the ominous happenings in the Gulf. 
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COMMENTARY 


Gulf Events: Some Thoughts 


SREEDHAR 


/ 


iP ow trat the last phase of liberation of Kuwalt from the Iraq! 


“Weoccupation is on, one can do a quick and preliminary 
introspectian of the events. From day one of the Iragi occupation of 
Kuwalt, the developed world in general, and the US In particular, 
moved in swiftly and decisively to protect their Interests. As the 
events unfclded, Iraq had no answer to the US strategy. This remains 
true atthe ime of writing thls article. 

The US succeeded In its strategy solely because of the 
commonality of the overall strategic interests of the developed 
countries im the Perslan Gulf region. In fact, even if some countries 
like France or Germany tried’ to stay away or deviate from the 
strategy, they were prevailed upon to fall in Hne. In this, the Bush- 
Baker diplomacy played a very Important role. 

On the other hand, Iraq worked on two assumptions right from 
the outset: the Israeli factor and the Arab world solidarity. Once 
again these two were neutralised from the beginning by the US. The 
Israelis wene kept under check by Incentives and whip throughout 
the six week ‘Operation Desert Storm’. The Kuwait crisis also 
demonstrated that in the absence of a charismatic leadership, the 
Arab woric is a divided lot and Arab solldarity Is a mere myth. 
Even the solidarity of the Muslim world is going to come under 
severe questioning in the coming years. One can also say that this ls 
the beginnimg of the end of Islamic fundamentalism as it emerged in 
the world fcllowing the Irantan Revolution. : 

The succeses and failures in the short-term apart, the immediate 


question that needs to be raised iss what will be the future of the 


Persian Gulf? Some of the strategl¢ experts feel that the region has 
returned to the American sphere as in the 1960s. Henceforth the six 
Gulf Cooperation Conncil states—Sacdi Arabia, Kuwalt, Qatar, 
Oman, Bahrain and the UAE—wIll be the surrogate states of the US. 
They are obliged to the US for keeping their territorial integrity 
intact The sx GCC states with the US will be controlling over 50 per 
cent of the global oil reserves. Therefore, there is no threat to the oil 
supplies at reasonable prices In fact some argue that after the 
Kuwait crisis the US has in effect become an OPEC member. 


The author is a Research Associate in the Institute for 
Defence Studies and Analyses, New Delhi. 


There are y, who fecl that the Arab world Is not Europe; and 
the US, which has hurt the Arabs initially by bombing Libya, got 
further alienated by the Kuwalt crisis. Bringing in the islamic factor 
into thelr line of argament they feel that the reglon will try to keep a 
respectable distance from the US In the years to come. At the 
popular level ant-Americanism is going to get intensified; and the 
moment a charismatic leader emerges on the scene, the story of Iran 
will be repeated. i 

On balance, however, it appears that the 1990s will witness a 
high profile American role in the Persian Gulf region. Even the 
Iranians would like to refrain from being indiscreet and thereby 
keep their options open. Whether or not the Americans will succeed 
in making another Japan of the region is debateable. Already there 
are reports that for the post-war reconstruction of Kuwait and Saadi 
Arabla some of the non-American transnational corporations have 
been blacklisted; and thus is creating fissures in the OECD member 
countries, 

Another significant fallout of the Kuwait crisis is the dubious 
role played by the United Nations in the whole episode. At one stage 
even though some argued that the developed countries were using it 
to gain legitimacy for thelr actions, it gave the Impression that it was 
firmly In control of the čvents. But from mid-January the UN 
behaved as though it was just reacting to the unfolding 
developments and was not capeble of bringing the situation under 
control. That the present Secretary-General has not exercised his 
authority to the full extent is obvious, and in the process he has 
denigrated the august office of the world body itself. 

In this situation where do we go from here? The Iraqi resistance 
for over a month gives us some hope that we cap sill] resist. That is, 
however, marginal. What is more important now Is to acknowledge 
the legitimate interests of the developed world In the developing 
countries and see how a world order acceptable to everybody is 
worked out without impinging on the independent self interests of 
the Third World constituents. There will be Bushes and Saddam 
Husseins in every generation. The Issue that needs to be tackled now 
is: how to keep them in check so that they do not repeat Kuwait. In 
the years to come an intense debate on this must take place. We can- 
not enter the twentyfinst century with a confrontationist approach, 
February 27 : 
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The following is a letter, addressed to the President of the United States of America, signed by 90 MPs belonging to the constituents of 

the National Front and the Left parties. It was presented to the US Embassy by the MPs who marched to the US misson on 
February 26. They were led by the former Prime Minister, V.P. Singh: - 


Wr: the Members of Indian Parilament, belonging to both the 
sY Ñ Housec—Lok Sabha as also Rajya Sabha—unequivocally 
condemn th- launching of the ground war, even after the public 
announcement by the leadership of the Government of Iraq of their 
full acceptance of the proposals of the Soviet Union, for the peaceful 
resolution o° the Gulf conflict. We understand that, despite the 
rejection of the Soviet proposals by the United States, the 
Government of Iraq has began the withdrawal of thelr troops from 
Kuwait. In this situation continuation of the war would be in gross 
violation of he Resolution 678 of the United Nalicns, whose only 
objective wes to ensure the withdrawal of Iraqi occupation of 
Kuwait. : 


We are, therefore, demanding an Immediate cessation of hostilities, 
and the supervision of the withdrawal of the Iraqi forces from 
Kuwait by the United Nations, with the help of the countries which 
are not Involved in the military conflict In Une with the Soviet — 
proposals. ~ 

We also strongly condemn the massive deployment of firepower, 
far In excess of the mandate of the United Nations as Incorporated in 
the Resolution 678, and unconnected with the objective of bringing 
about the withdrawal of the Iraqi army from Kuwait, solely wit the 
objective of demonstrating the military might of the richest natlon of 
ihe earth, at an enormous human cost. We urge you to refrain rom 
further devastation of the cradle of human civilisation. Q 
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Ai s this what you call Western civilisation?” 
1} From a terrace, a woman shouts down to us; 
she is enraged, her eyes smouldering. “Men culpa! 
‘Mea culpa! Westerners are guilty, including you lot.” 

She grinds her teeth and jabs her finger at the 
foreign journalists with their cameras, microphones 
and notebooks, standing around the enormous crater 
the missile has just created. i i 

-“You are all guilty of killing people for oil.” 
-` She isn’t one of the Shi'ites of Kadmiya, permanently 
swathed in a chador. There are foreign embassies in 
the Carrada quarter and many Christians live there. 

The inhabitants used to have a lot of money. The 
Iraqi woman is wearing a white tracksuit with the 


insignia of the United Nations. She speaks good 


“We are human beings.” The hate burning her up 
inside makes her eyes shine like two burning coals. 
She stretches her throat with each shout. “This isn’t a 

e, these are human lives.” > — 

As she is dragged back into the house, she has 
enough strength and hate to tum: “Remember my 
eyes,” : : 

We had gone out in the morning for one“of the 
trips organised by the Ministry of Information. : 
The first stop is a milk factory which, according to 
the Pentagon, was a camouflaged chemical factory.~ 
The second, a hospital where cabualttes from the 
bombings were’being treated, and the third stop 4s a 
block of flats hit six days ago by a missile which went 

off-course. * ` n^ 


In the twisted ruins of the factory we asked 20 


The war in the Gulf has touched off diverse perceptions on vartous aspects of the conflict as also about what the world 
would be like after the guns fall silent. Mainstream carried some of these perceptions in articles published in the last 
three issues (February 9, 1991; Februa 16, 1991; and February 23, 1991). The following are three more pieces. The - 
first, a reportage from Baghdad, is by the correspondent of the Spanish newspaper, El Mundo. The second is by The 
correspondent in Nicosia. The third by Prof Subrata Lahiry of Delhi University's Chemistry . 
Department was written before the Gorbachev peace plan took shape. - oe By 


l _ Is This Western Civilisation? 
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- and heading for-the heart of Baghdad. 


~ 








; Editor. 


times why the building had been covered in camouflage 


` paint, and’ we taste some of the packets to see if they 


are really milk der. : 


At about 11 o'clock, we hear several bangs and a . 


misaile whistles past, 150 'yards above the ground. 


The group is still scattered when another missile 


passes, lower in the sky, also coming from the east, 


Another then another and another, six in 


all.-Each is followed by the staccato of anti-aircraft - 


P along the missile’s route. Ei 
. If thé Iraqi artillery don’t hit the missile, the 
projectile unswervingly finds the programmed 


target. . 
What often happened if they hit the missile, is that it 


loses direction and crashes just anywhere with all its 

cargo of death. , ; Ż 
When we arrive at Arbuk hospital, they tell us that 

around 11 o'clock a missile fell on the Saidia quarter 

and another in Karrara. un 

- They bring a child, naked from the waist down and 


whim g. ` 
What's your name?” The kid 


and 
Fe has little bits of shrapnel in his left leg, a cut in 
side and his feet are covered in blood. -| > `. 
“Ahmet Abdelada,” he says in a barely atidible 
voice. A 
“What happened?” , i : 
“I was with my family, opposite my house, and 
metae o e o ee 
e child, frightened by the cameras and the 
television lights~Jooks.at the doctor and w 
something to him. _? = 
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“He says that he doesn’t know where his father 


Jand mother are,” explains Dr Bogosian, who used to - 


‘work in Britain. The doctor says the worst problem is 
that there is no electricity. He explains that since the 
outbreak cf war, more than 200 civilians have been 


admitiad to hospital with wounds caused by the 
bombs: or missiles. Roughly 30 have died. He adds, 
without changing his tone of voice or his sad smile 
faltering: “War fs an atrocious thing.” Q 

. (Courtesy: The Guardian, Londen) 
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Real Motive: Destruction Of Iraq 
BT ss a 


G.H. JANSEN 
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alre Ryd acpi an in one very valuable aspect: it has 

smoked out into the open the real, long-term intentions 

-` of the US-UK combine which are not the liberation of 
Kuwait bu: the destruction of Iraq. 

` It has, cf course, been evident for some time that 

the dominetion of the Gulf region was the real Western 


objective Fut this is the first time that objective has . 


been stated after Iraq has conceded its acceptance of 


the ostensible and original thdrawal from 
Kuwait. For the US and the UK it is now dear that 
withdrawal is no longer enough. 


It js iromic that the Western combine accuses Iraq 
of adding conditions to its offer of withdrawal when 
it is the combine itself that is doing precisely that. 
Thus the VJesterners are asking for Iraqi compliance 

_ with all. 12. Security Council resolutions even though 
these are all linked with the first resolution, 660. 
Therefore f Iraq complies with 660, the following, 
consequen-lal resolutions, have no basis and should 
be annulled. . 

This stidulation on annulment would be most 
beneficial zor the stature and reputation of the UN 
and especielly of the Security Council. This annulment 
would apply particularly to the most 
resolution, 678, that sets aside the UN’s basic Perel 
of collective security. 

~The Western combine and Saudi Arabia are 

on the pay-nent of reparation by Iraq which is based 
on Resoludon 664, though that resolution is not 
‘directly Iinxed with 660. But 664 does not call for the 
payment o: reparation. It merely asks member-states 
to “document financial losses and human rights viola- 
tions”. The: demand that Iraq pay reparation, which is 
likely to be an enormous sum, is an attempt to achie- 
ve by economic means, the destruction of Iraq, some- 
thing that has not been fully accomplished aaa 


One of the added conditions of the Western powers 
is the disarmament of Iraq, to be carried out by Iraq 
itself. The basis of this demand is the assumption that 
Iraq accept that it has been defeated and therefore be 
treated as a defeated country although that defeat has 
not actually been inflicted on the field of battle. 

A most ingenious ploy -has been worked out to 
effect this disarmament. The Iraqi withdrawal, the 
Westerners say, should be carried out swiftly, and 
four days is the proposed time limit. But an army of 
half-a-million men, with. all their weapons and 
equipment, cannot be moved back in a mere four 
days. So, the US and the UK say Iraq should leave 
behind in Kuwait all weapons and equipment that 
cannot be removed in four days. 

Israel, through the US, has made one considerable 
gain in the Gorbachev-Aziz agreement: the threat of a 
US veto linkage “hàs been discarded as the text 
makes no mention of Palestine” or of any regional 
settlement of which Kuwait and Palestine would: be 
parts. 

In a way, the Moscow agreement pushes the US 
and the UK into an awkward corner because if the US 
finds it unacceptable, as it has found all other peace 
plans, it could jeopardise its cooperation with the 
Soviet Union. And without that cooperation, “Desert 
Shield” and “Desert Storm” would never have seen 
the light of day. 

__ The political future of a liberated Kuwait is not 
very much brighter than it was before the Iraqi 
invasion. The Kuwaiti royal family has said, firstly, 


i that no Kuwaiti citizens would be allowed to return 


to the Emirate for three months, using the excuse that 
services must first be restored. And secondly, that the 
state would be under martial law for six months and 
ruled by a five-man council dominated by the Al- 
Sabahs. In these circumstances, it is not surprising 
that the Opposition leaders who, out of loyalty to 
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Kuwait, opposed the Iraqis and expressed solidarity 
with the Al-Sabahs, now say that they will not return 
to the “liberated” Emirate. 

Those who are optimistic say that Iraq’s agreement 
to withdraw makes it impossible for George Bush to 


order the start of the ground war. But if the hawks 
prevail, and they include Bush himself, there are 
sufficient pretexts on which the coalition can “go into 
Iraq” and complete its demolition. Q 
(February 22) (Courtesy. The Times of India) 
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Criminal Indifference 


SUBRATA LAHIRY 


N either during the interregnum between the UN 
Resolution 678 and the US-led multinational 
torces’ atlack on Jraq (instead of Kuwait), nor during 
the last few weeks of bombing on Iraq in particular, 
as well as on Kuwait by the above forces, has the 
international community at large, till this day, shaken 
off its indifference. Thus, no positive action has been 
taken on the US-led attack on “Iraq” instead of 
Kuwait, as was sanctioned in the UN Resolution 678. 
The serious implication of this indifference is too 
grave to be ignored for all the underdeveloped or 
Third World countries who are without the veto 
power in the UN. l 

Following the UN’s sanction, the multinational 
forces could, at best, have landed their troops in 
Kuwait with as much air cover as they desired by 
such a large conglomerate of the advanced countries 
and physically thrown out the “lone” Iraqi forces 
from Kuwait. On the contrary, they attacked and are 
attacking Iraq without appropriate sanction from the 
Security Council. This is tantamount to permitting 
super or big powers to act arbitrarily, notwithstanding 
the merit or justification of the action. While Iraq's 
action in Kuwait has been universally condemned by 
the international community, the same community by 
its studied silence is accepting the US-led attack on 
“Iraq” which has necessarily to be interpreted as 
“internationally accepted gangsterism”. (What an 
embodiment of our “progressing or degrading” culture!) 
This will remain as a precedence for future generations. 
Does it bode good? Will the international community 
like to realise this aspect? 

Indeed, there were in the past numerous unjustified — 
but “unsanctioned by international community includ- 
ing the UN”—attacks by big or superpowers on the 
small countries. Tragically, the “reformed” USSR and 
China, permanent members of the Security Council 
with veto powers, are silent on the above aspect. Nazi 
Germany in the Nuremberg trial was accused of 
waging unprovoked war on other countries and the 
humanity at large. The International Court of Justice 
should confirm whether the US-led multinational 


countries as well as the USSR and China and the UN 
Secretary General can in principle be accused of 
waging unsanctioned war against “Iraq” (to note: 
instead of attacking Kuwait), the latter ones especially 
for refusing to take action in the UN that could have 
immediate effect, based on international law. 

Leftist political parties and a sizeable section of the 
people in numerous countries of the world including 
the Western countries are against the war. In India, 
the Communist Parties or the Marxist ones only 
accused the US-led multinational forces but curiously 
indeed they are silent when it comes to accusing the 
USSR and China for conscious inaction in the UN. All 
other political parties’ behaviour is dubious. 

Pollution of the environment seems to be the only 
common worry of the international community. 
Radioactive waste materials and poisonous chemicals— 
all those which cannot be safely degraded into harmless 
or neutral products—are -dumped in poor African 
countries, indeed on payment: just compare how 
worried they are about the environment of other 
countries!! Next, in all the underdeveloped countries 
where the society is essentially feudal or semi-feudal, 
the entire area of cities, towns and villages are polluted 
in every sense of the word; and additionally, people 
in such countries are incapable of understanding, let 
alone appreciating, the necessity and importance of 
good environment and hygenic living. Were it not for 
the bountiful capacity of absorbing or assimilating 
pollution of every form by nature utilising its various 
physical and chemical processes, humanity, leave 
alone people in all underdeveloped countries, would 
long have been extinct. 

The international community, it is hoped, will 
respond to this call and act, though belatedly. Otherwise, 
the present generation will not only be accused, but 
also tried in absentia, by future generations, for 
acquiescing to the “unsanctioned and therefore 
unprincipled action of the US-led forces”; Iraq has 
long been and is being condemned for its action in 
Kuwait. oO 
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Assertion of Morality over Realpolitik 


s 


PRAFUL BIDWAI 


Ai- Force planes at Indian airports represents a 

ctory for the Congress, the Left and other parties 

which opposed it. More broadly and significantly, it 

is a triumph of the Indian public opinion and the 
common people's political sensibilities. i 

For what has been at issue in the-episode is not 
merely th2 wisdom of resorting to a poorly camouflaged 
political device, unrelated to logistical necessity, to 
signify that India endorses the American war effort in 
the Gulf. Ht is not even the appropriateness or otherwise 
of a major shift in Indian foreign policy presumed to 
have beer. necessitated by the end of the Cold War. At 
stake, abcve all, is the question of aligning our foreign 
policy orientation with public perceptions and opinion 
at home, that is, the popular will, however that is 
understood. f 

Clearly, in this instance, the widespread public 
view thaf India should not align itself openly with 
powerful America in the war, and that recent chan 
in the balance of political forces in the world do not, 
in spite of their sheer magnitude, warrant a departure 
from Ind:a’s independent policy of non-alignment, 
has preva_led over the realpolitik consideration shared 
by a large number of “experts”, induding diplomats, 
policy planners, strategic analysts and political realists. 
I shall argue that this development is both healthy 
and neceasary; indeed it is a component of what 
might be called the global democratic agenda. 

The refuelling issue, like many other recent events 
both at home and abroad, has served to expose the 
severe limitations of realpolitik, theory, the guiding 
principle of much of today’s political behaviour, state 
policy and international relations, that is, political 
realism. This holds that states act, and must act, not 
in accordance with political principles or moral conside- 
rations, but in pursuit of certain interests—the “national 
interest” ir the international arena. Realism, understood 
as a calculated, hard-headed, impersonal, amoral as- 
sessment of relationships of power, must dictate the 
conduct o7 state policy in all major fields. Any other 
influence i3 unhealthy; it can only produce a romantic, 
artificial, millenarian orientation which is unsustainable. 

If war is a continuation of politics by other means, 


T he termination of the arrangement to refuel US 


then politics is also akin to the conduct of war by 
peaceful means: it too necessitates ruthless choices 


_ between limited options, and an unemotional, hard- 


headed approach to exercising some of them, howsoever 
unpleasant they are. The principle of realism holds in 
both cases. Another extension of the same doctrine is 
that political choices are determined amorally by 
cold, hard self-interest alone. Thus, for instance, issues 
such as corruption, public morality or lack of democratic 
accountability do not influence electoral choices. 

It should not be difficult to see that political 
realism furnishes a very poor basis on which to 
understand or forecast political conduct, indeed that 
it yields bizarre results. For instance, hard-headed 
strategic realists have maintained that given the over- 
whelming military-technological superiority of the 
US-led coalition, Saddam Hussein's forces did not 
have a ghost of a chance of surviving beyond a few 
days. They are amazed that Saddam Hussein chose to 
engage the US militarily in the first place, knowing 
that, realistically, defeat is a certainty. 

And yet, not only has Irag held out, it has even 
scored victories in the “political” war. Saddam 
Hussein has emerged a hero because he has tried to 
take on American might. Non-realistic considerations 
such as national pride, value of defiance, Arab 
nationalism as an ideal, and fight against affluent but 
unjust regimes are at work here. Evidently, people do 
not stop trying to live because they know death to be 
inevitable. 

Still less do they allow considerations of power 
alone tq eliminate the choices available to them. Thus, 
Soviet tanks, themselves symbolic of overwhelming 
might, did not deter millions of people in Eastern 
Europe in 1989. Indeed, it would not be an exaggeration 
to say that the most momentous change in the world 
in the post-War era occurred under a moral-political 
popular assault, not because of the application of 
force or cpercive diplomacy by adversaries of the 
Eastern bloc—although the entire history of bloc 
rivalry has centred on the creation of awesome 
instruments of force and coercion. It is as if realpolitik 
had been rendered blunt and irrelevant by something 
as intangible as the popular will or perception. 
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This fact is of staggering import. Some of the-great- 
est events that have shaped the modern world belong 
to that category of developments wrought not so 
much by the exercise of power, pe ral es the 
definition of what constitutes power and its 
themselves related to emotions and moral preferences. 
How else do we understand the American and the 
French revolutions, the great turmoil in Europe leading 
to October 1917, or the decolonisation struggle? 


+ 


THERE is perhaps some profound truth to be 
discovered in the fact that the October Revolution 
witnessed fewer than a hundred deaths and that 
Mahatma Gandhi’s non-violence was not so much a 
mystique as a political tactic of empowering ordinary 
people to take on the might of the colonial state. 
Indeed, it is tempting to say that great events defy the 
logic of political realism: they involve a break with 
the normal, “realistic” paradigm of political behaviour. 

This is true of India’s recent history as well. The 
pride In the Great Indian of building a modern 
soctety-on the basis of fierce political independence 
and non-alignment, commitment to democracy, open- 
ness in cultural policy, planned development, removal 
of social disparities, and secularism that Nehru was 
able to instil], must not be under-rated. Mrs Gandhi 
was similarly able to charge India with enthusiasm 
about fighting the scourges of poverty and privilege. 
The Left-leaning populism that Mrs Gandhi infused 
into the political syste has now become an integral, 
indispensable, abiding component of democratic 
legitimacy. : 

“Politics as if people mattered” is certainly one of 
the determinants of the political competition today. 
And what matters to people—rectitude, moral and 

_aesthetic values, tolerance and compassion, bols 
of a “New Deal” for the poor and underprivileged— 
has itself become as im ta role as a criterion for 
electoral and other political choices as is the set of 
traditional factors such as caste, clase, religious and 
linguistic affinities. 

It is just not possible to comprehend some of the 
ee events of the past -a-half decades—the 
defeat of the Emergency, the rise of the Janata Party 
and its collapse, the continuing Congress crisis, the 
{mportance of the Bofors issue in the defeat 
of 1989, or the “politics of equity” that V.P. Singh is 
attempting to forge—without some reference to the 
non-"realistic” factors at work in consciousness, 
perceptions and aspirations. sanction for gover- 
nance, however incomplete, tentative or manipulatively 
achieved, remains a precondition for democratic mass 
politics and is a part of republican, plebeian 





consciousness. : 

In a historical perspective, it is relevant to view al 
democratic politics as a means of permitting the 
opening of, and greater and greater public “intrusion’ 
into, areas of state and of policy-making which were 
traditionally closed. There is a tension here. Conven 
tional statecraft remains geared to and rooted ir 
realism; state functionaries act in pursuit of powe; 
and calculate on what is acceptable. People are driver 
by a sense of what is just, right or fair. Government: 
make objective, neutral, value-free judgments. People 
do not. They are unashamedly partisan to ideals anc 
utoplas. They do not dismiss dreams even if they 
cannot live them out. 

The two entities tend to pull in opposite directions 
Thus, the peace movement of the mid-eighties was 
wholly at odds with the state and its policles anc 
preferences. As was the freedom struggle in thi: 
country, or the civil rights movement in the US. Thi: 
applies equally to the feminist movement, to tribal 
Dalit and other minority rights agitations, and even tc 
the Naxalite movement in this country. The challengx 
for democracy is precisely about reconciling thes 
different drives and orientations by operting up the 
state and expanding the domain of popular sovereignty 
Indeed, contem democratic contention seem: 
more about that kind of expansion than the 
of spheres of influence. And that at least could be ¿ 
“realistic” assessment! C 
(Courtesy: The Times of India 


Counter Poetry 


Babar had no prayers to offer 

because a prayer is but a surrender 

which builds not the disorder of a mosque 

by destroying the incomprehension of a temple. 


There never was a birthplace of Ram 
because out of the dreams of a poet 
through words, phrases and chants was born 
the forest-dweller king, unborn and deathless, 


Yet the mullah and the mautvi go on a crusade 
to catch the prayer of Babar, - 
Yet the king and the priest sharpen swords 
to behold the birthplace of a poem. 
These aberrrant fables 
making a barbarian of Babar, 
the birth of Ram, an epic poem, 
is this a poet’s freedom? 
Rina Bosu 
(Translated by Subrata Banerjee from the ariginal Bengali; 
published in the Bengall magazine, Desh) 
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Issues Involved in the Next Elections 


GHULAM RABBANI TABAN 


@ took a short-term book production training in 
ware Germany. One day a German friend invited me 
z dinner. He had also invited an Indian Bengali 
friend. After the formalities of introduction, we started 
talking in English. Our host, intervening in conversation, 
wondered why we were not in our own 
languege. We had to explain to him that there were a 
sree as languages in India and that we 


erent language groups. It is an 
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is arid ds likely to continue in the fonse blef ble future as 
the link language and that no one can wish it away. 
Besides linguistic groups, we also have a number of 
ET and ethnic groups which are integral parts 

Indian nation and, likewise, no person or p 
a r a They have made valuable 
contributions to enrich our composite Indian culture. 
In the words of Romila Thapar: “The of Indian 
civilisation has to be traced not to the Aryan race, but 
to the interaction of a number of cultures of which, 
what came to be called Aryan and Dravidian, were 
the moz domirant.” The uni-dimensional, one source 
based culture, stressed by the chauvinists of different 


hues, is nothing short of a m 
“This uni in diversity forms the firm foundation of 
our na tion. The inter-religious conflicts, 


in enormous loss of life and property, cannot, 
despite their excessively traumatic nature, erode this 
solid foundation and its hall-mark of socialism, secu- 
larism and democracy, notwithstanding the fact that 
the rising tide of aggressive communalism, which 
contains all the germs of fascism, is hell-bent upon 
transf the basic structure of our polity. To 
achieve this end they have carefully d their 


strategy. The Babri Masjid-Ram Janmabhoomi contro-. 


versy is a calculated move to gain the sympathies and 
op of non-communal, peace-loving Hindus for 
their cause., 

Even Advani has admitted that his widely publicised 
rath financed by certain industrialists and escorted 
by the eword-wielding volunteers of the Bajrang Dal, 
was 4 political exercise. It initiated the process which, 
he believes, will culminate in a maseive mandate in 
the nex: general elections. He and other members of 
his party are using their lung to the full to sell 
their divisive ideology, 


E 


of Ram Bhakti, to and larger sections of Hindus. 
No doubt they fight the next elections on the 
Mandir-Masjid issue. They will spare no efforts to 
enflame the passions through and chants of 
resurgent Hinduism as is borne out by the venomous 
audio and video cassettes currently in circulation. 
They know that a communal riot is the surest way of 
building up a viable vote bank in any locality. We 
must be prepared for another more virulent round of 
communal disturbances. It goes without saying that 
they will stop at nothing in their bid to capture 


P But politics is a game of possibilities and, as the 
sa goes, there is many a slip ‘twixt the cup and 
the lip. We know that Mandir-Masjid will not be the 
only issue in the forthcoming elections. Another equally 
im issue is that of job reservations of the 
Mandal Commission Report which, despite all the 
uproar about Ayodhya affair, is not likely to be swept 
under the carpet. Nor can the fact be obscured that 
the Janata Dal and the Left parties have formed a 
united front in defence of secularism and. social 
justice. They have already agreed to set up a 


` Coordinating Committee in Parliament. It augurs 


well. The Janata Dal leader, V.P. Singh, alongwith his 
colleagues, is drawing large crowds not only in Uttar 
Pradesh but in other States as well. He and the other 
leaders of the Janata Dal and the Left parties have 
already addressed largely attended public meetings 
in Bihar, Maharashtra, Madhya Padesh, Tamil Nadu, 
Kerala and other parts of the country. As a matter of 
fact,the Mandal Commission has been widely 
hailed in the South and its impact in the North is 

more and more pronounced tothe chagrin 
of the standard-bearers of Hindu unity as also of 
those who, to project their images as the leaders of 


\the Muslim community, are making pathetically 


desperate efforts to congregate them under their 


- The Janata Dal and the Left es are also pressing 
home the question of the implementation of the right 
to work. In fact in his first letter to the present 
Prime Minister, V.P. S raised this question. An 
anti-price rise agitation and a de-hoarding campaign 
are on the cards‘as well. All these measures are aimed 
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_ TAXPAYERS | 


RATE OF INCOME TAX FOR TAX DEDUCTION oo 
AT SOURCE FROM SALARIES FOR THE ; 
i l FINANCIAL YEAR 1990-91 . 7 
Total Income Slabs Rate of Income Tax 
(in Rs.) ` 
From To. . eo 
22,000_ NII T è 
22,001 30,000 20% of the amount exceeding Rs. 22,000 
30,001 50,000 Rs. 1,600 plus 30% of the cele 
ie exceeding Rs. 30,000. 
50,001 1,00,000 Rs. 7,600 plus 40% of the amount 
g _ exceeding Rs. 50,000. - 
"|. 1,00,001 and above Rs. 27,600 plus 50% of the amount 
i i ` -exceeding Rs. 1 ,00,000. ` 


Note : Add the now enhanced surcharge of 12% on the neem? Tax 
_ payable.on the Net Taxable Income above Rs. 75, i 


`~ CALCULATE TAX CORRECTLY - PAY 
` PROMPTLY - USE THE NEW REVISED 
FORM 16 WHILE ISSUING TDS 
CERTIFICATES 


-INCOME TAX DEPARTMENT . 
Directorate of Income Tax (RSFAPR) 
NEW DELHI ý 
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= Masjid incidents of October-November last, the Press 
`y Cognely ‘appointed ‘a“Cominittée’ to. look:into the 


-v dnatter“actions of government against. the -Press on 
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ADP. ey ee ee 
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e instances of hi 
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,: Press that “fre edom of the Presé is'a precious te 
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But the Press is only the onal custodian of 
the cltizen’s right to know, to inform and be informed 
in the spirit of Article 191)(a) of the Constitution. Nor 
is this an unfettered right, but is ' to reasonable 
T under Article 19(2). It cautioned 

a a fr apblaueed pire the . 

t of freedom of the Press and misuse of this 
re A apna lay spe rier ge 
order, tranquility and social harmony, even by a few 
deviants, compromise gravely the credibility of the 
invite public anger, 
suspicion and contempt. 

_ The Council-also took to task the State Governments 
conceined fot their lapses and acts of omission and 


- commission and indicated the broad considerations 


which should inform government-media relations in 

such situations, thus: 
It must also heed the lessons and re-evaluate its own 
_ procedure and responses and lay down adequate codes and 
drills for action in troubled situations. The Press is not to be - 
seen as an adversary on such occasions; nor ia publicity from 
open and honest to be fegarded as unnecessary or a 
nuisance to be tolerated at best or even prevented. There is no 
reason to hide the truth and to seem, to be -doling out 
propaganda, í 

~ Censorship, pre- or post-publication, is abhorrent and totally 
codnter-productive in. a free and democratic soctety: 
_ Openness is the best policy. 
In aay cokiidecatlon of oeaiei yell cae; it is 
vitally importañt not to overlook or exclude the major third 
party: the people. A democratic society rests ‘on informed 
public opinion which, though sometimes slow to make itself 
felt, is the surest answer to sane and reasonable conduct by 


`. individuals and groups alike, however powerful they 


__ be, not a Palle cuneate ald 
‘eettalnly the- most effective tribune in enforcing 
accountability. Denial of prompt and accurate information, or 
- correction, is a disservice to the formation and influence of a 
mediating public opinion. ' 
While the_guidelines issued by -the 
Council in 1969, in the matter of reporting incidents 
relating to communal disputes, the Council further 
laid down the foll principles for inculcating at 
every. level of the media from the training stage 
upwards and being made a standard of internal 
accountability: 
G) The State Government should take upon 
themselves the responsibility of keeping a close watch 








on the communal writings that might spark off tension, 
destruction and death, and bring them to the notice of 
the Council. 

di) The government may have occasion to take 
action against erring papers or editors. But it must do 
so within the bounds of law. If newsmen are arrested, 
or search and seizure operations become necessary, it 
would be a healthy convention if such developments 
could be reported to the Press Council within 24 to 48 
hours followed by a detailed note within a week. 

(ii) Under no cirčumstances must the authorities 
resort to vindictive measures like cut in advertisements, 
cancellation of accreditation, cut in newsprint quota 
and other facilities. 

(iv) Provocative and sensational headlines should 
be avoided by the Press. 

(v) Headings must reflect and justify the matter 
printed under them. 

(vi) Figures of casualties given in headlines should 
preferably be on the lower side in case of doubf about 
their exactness and where the numbers reported by 
various sources differ widely. 

(vii) Headings containing allegations made in state- 

_ments should either identify the person/body making 
the allegation or at least should carry quotation 
marks, 

(viii) News reports should be devoid of comments 
and value judgments. 

(ix) Presentation of news should not be motivated 


or guided by partisan feelings, nor should it appear to , 
be so. 


(x) Language employed in writing the news should 
be temperate and such as may foster feelings of amity 
among communities and groups. 

(xi) Corrections should be promptly published 
with due prominence and regrets expressed in serious 


cases. 


Qdi) It will help a great deal if in-service is 
given to journalists for inculcation of all these principles. 

I am mentioning all this only to remind ourselves 
that fortyfour years after independence the communal 
virus is still eating into the vitals of our nation. 
Fissiparous ‘and divisive forces have raised their 
heads in many parts of the country. The national and 
regional Press must, therefore, play a positive and 
constructive role in curbing these tendencies and in 
fostering unity and national integration. The Press 
Council has been firmly of the view that in reporting 
communal disputes or riots, the Press should not give 
community-wise figures of the victims as this might 
further aggravate the situation. 

The Preas Council is also charged with the task-of 
upholding journalistic ethics. The Council has been 
receiving a number of complaints against the Press 
for violation of professional ethics. This indicates that 
unethical writings by the Press, at any rate by a 
section of it, are on the increase. It must be remembered 
that nothing puts the freedom of the Press at greater 
risk than irresponsible sensational reporting of news 
and views, based on inaccurate and unchecked 
information. Utmost vigilance by the Press is 
to observe professional ethics without which there 
can be no freedom. 

Satellite and new communication technologies have 
made it possible to cut down distances and time-lag 
in circulating information. New beginnings have been 
made in electronic news supply. With all its complexi- 
ties, socio-economic and political implications, the 
electronic revolution is upon us. It is heartening to 
note that the mass media in our country is gearihg 
itself to face these challenges in the best manner 


possible. Q 





Taban: Issues in Next Poll 
(Continued from page 9) 


at mobilising the common people and countering the 
parochial religious approach of the communalists. 
Meanwhile, the ‘Operation Desert Storm’, unleashed 
in the Middle East by the imperialists and their 
lackeys under the overall leadership of the United 
States, has plunged the world in unprecedented turmoil. 
It is likely to have a shattering effect on our economy. 

This peculiar situation demands a consensus and a 
joint effort to tide over the crisis. But, as the media 
reports suggest, the BJP and the VHP are mainly 
interested in keeping up the tempo of the hate campaign. 
The VHP has drawn up elaborate plans of mass 
demonstrations in the States and Delhi and has directed 


the Bajrang Dal to prepare a list of mosques which 
were allegedly built on the sites of the demolished 
temples. The BJP, on the other hand, has announced 
the formation of a Chunao Sena to provide muscles to 
the organisation and has appointed an 11 member 
group to chalk out the contingency: plans for the 
elections. 

We, the common people of India, fervently hope 
that the other secular parties will see the’ ominous 
writings on the wall and join hands with the Janata 
Dal-Left Front to inflict a crushing defeat on the 
divisive forces in the next general elections which, at 
any rate, are not very far off. As is obvious to the 
meanest intellect, division of secular votes will only 
benefit the communal outfits who are banking upon 


- the mutual rivalries of the secular parties to achieve 


their pernicious objectives. . a 
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UN MUST NOT BE AN ACCESSORY TO WAR CRIMES 
Ramsey Clark's Indictment of Lawless US Bombing of Iraq’  ' 


Ra 


$ 


This is the text of a report submitted by the distinguished former Attorney-General of the US Administration, Ramsey 

` Clark, to the UN Secretary General after a six-day tour of war ravaged areas of Iraq. This report, an eye-witness account, 
is c powerful indictment of the savage US bombing of civilian areas that Clark characterises as “unctoilized, brutal, racist 
and lawless” a opnan C ‘ar crimes”. In view of its abiding value in the current context if is being published here. 


February 12, 1991 
E ENIES Javier Perez de Cuellar 
The Secretariat - 
United Nations Plaza 
New York, NY 10017 _ 


Dear Mr Secretary General: 

During the period Fobriaiy 2 o Rebay A 1991 I 
travelled in Iraq to assess the damage to civilian life 
there resulting from the bombing and the embargo, 
including civillan deaths, injuries illness and destruction 
and damage to civilian property. I was accompanied 


_ by an experienced camera team that has filmed war 


and its destructiveness in many countries including 
pos ches Angola, Cambodia, El Salvador, Nicara- 
Í and Vietnam. Their film documents 
sine ae ica | aoe a E EE T 
_ do not. In our party was an Iraqi-American guide and 
translatcr who has family in Baghdad and Basra and 
is personally familar with those cities and many 
other areas of Iraq. He had last visited Baghdad, 
Bagra and Kuwait City in December 1990. 

We travelled over 200 miles in seven days to view 
damage, learn of casualties, discuss the effects of the 
bombing with government officials, public health and 
safety agency staffs and private families and individuals. 
We had cooperation from the Government of Iraq 
including Ministers, Governors, health and medical 
officials and civil defense personnel. The bombing in 
all parts of Iraq made travel difficult, requiring caution 


fac Heth caters ste Gamndga to Migs ee roads ' 


PS EKDE TEU ONYE Petey anions 

: e damage to residential areas and civilian 
ae aise i a gainer ane a 
where we went. Every city and town we visited or 
that was reported to us had no municipal water, 


electricity or telephone service. Parts of Baghdad had - 


limited delivery of impure water for an hour a day. | 


x 
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- of thousands of unreported cases. Several 


—Editor 


The effect of damage to municipal water systems 


Cn eee 
“Health considered potable water for h 


uman consump- 
tion the single greatest health need in the country. 
Tens of thousands are known to suffer a and 
stomach disorders. There are believed to be hundreds 
ds 
are believed to have died. \ 

There is no electric lighting in the cities, towns and 
countryside in daytime or the long winter nights, 
except for a few interior spaces like hospital emergency 
rooms where gasoline generators are available. The 
meaning of this is brought home most painfully in the 
hospitals at night. 

In the hospitals, there is no heat no clean water ex- 
cept limited quantities for drinking supplied in bottles, 
no electric light in wards and hospital rooms, and 
inadequate medicine, even for pain alleviation, in.the 
-face of a great increase in critically and severely in- 
jured persons. Doctors we talked with in four hospitals 
are deeply concerned over the absence or shortage of 
needed medicines and sanitary supplies. Surgeons 
and medics treating wounds cannot keep their hands 
clean, or gloved and work in the cold, in poor light 
with greatly increased number of patients in unrelieved 
pain. Seven hospitals are reported closed by bomb 
damage. Many if not most have had windows shattered. 

Schools are closed. Homes are cold. Candles are 
the principal lighting. Telephone communication does 
not exist. Transportation is extremely limited. Gasoline 
is scarce. Roads and bridges are bombing targets. 
There is no television. Radio reception is limited to 
battery powered radios which can receive short wave 
signals, a few transmjssions from Iraq stations or 
nearby foreign stations. According to the Ministry of 
Health, hospital offitials and the Red Crescent, there 
is a substantial increase in‘ falla) home accidents, 
stress, nervous disorders, shock, heart attack, mis- 
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“ carnage and premature births and infant mortality. 
` Nightly air raids,.the sounds, of sirens, anti-aircraft 
- fire and the explosion'of bombs, have, placed a great 
strain on the soclety as'a whole,-but particularly on 
children and individuals with nervous system or 
- heart disorders. E Cn eee er ee 
-Dr. Ibrahem Al Noore has beer{shead-of-the Red. 


`. Crescent and Red Croas of Iraq’ för tenyears. He is äv 
pediatrician by training who interned’ at: Children’s.. justif 


in their homes, business, shops, markets, schools,- 
churches, hospitals, public es and roadways. k 
How can destruction of municipal electricity. for 
Mosul, the telephone system for the people of Baghdad, 
the municipal water supplies. for Basra, or-shooting 
defenseless public buses and private cars on the. road 


sto. Jordan and .élsewhére possibly, be justified as 
 necensary:-to, drive Iraq from Kuwait? If it can be so 


fied, then the United Nations has authorized the 


Hospital in London, later headed Childfen Hospital --destruction of all civilian life of a'whole nation, ¥ 


in Baghdad and served in the Ministry of Health for. -` 
some years rising to Deputy Minister. Dr Noore  ~ 


estimates that there have been 3000 infant deaths . 
aince November.1, 1990:in excess of the normal rate 
attributable sdlely to the shortage of infant milk 
_ formula and medicines. Only 14 tons of baby formula 
have been received during that period. Prior monthly 
national consumption was approximately 2500 tons. 
One of the early targets of US bombing was the 
infant and baby milk p ing facility in Baghdad. 
No Iraqi with whom we assumed this was a 
coincidence. The US claim that the plant manufactured 
chemical warfare material is false. A French company 
built it. The twenty or more people who we interviewed, 
who operated it, who visited it before its destruction 
and who have examined it since without ill-effect all 
say it was a plant processing infant and baby milk 
formula. In a lengthy and unrestricted examination of 
the plant, we saw no evidence to the contrary.. 


z + 


IN all areas we visited and all other areas reported to 
ug, municipal water processing plants, pumping stations 
and even reservoirs have been bombed. Electric 
‘ generators have been destroyed. Refineries and oil 
and gasoline storage facilities and filling stations have 
been attacked. Telephone exchange buildings, TV and 
radio stations, and some radio telephone relay stations 
and towers, damaged or destroyed. Many highways, 
roads, bridges, bus stations, schools, mosques and 
churches, cultural sites, and hospitals have been 
damaged. Government buildings including Executive 
Offices of the President, the Foreign Ministry, Defence 
Ministry, Ministry for Industry and Justice Ministry 
have been destroyed or damaged. 

Ambassadors of Member-States should ask them- 
selves if thelr capitals, major cities and towns were 
similarly destroyed and damaged by such bombing, 
they would consider the ts to be permissible un- 
der the International Laws of Armed Conflict. Imagine 
the reaction if water, electricity, telephones, gasoline, 
heating and air-conditioning, TV and radio were 
denied to Lima and Marseilles, New Delhi and Calcutta, 
to Canberra and Sydney while civilians were bombed 


` only be explained rat! l 
-as a viable state for a generation or more. Will, the 
` United Nations be a party 


- The effect of the.bombing, jf continued, will be the 
destruction, ‘of much, of. the-phygical and economic, 
basis for life in Iraq. The purpose of the-bombing can 
y as the destruction of Irag 


to this lawless violence? = 

I will briefly describe destruction: to residential ~ 
areas in some of the cities and towns we visited. In 
Basra Governor Abdullah’ Adjram described -the 
bombing as of February 6 as worse than during the 
Iran-Iraq war. We carefully probed five residential 
areas that had been bombed: . 

1. A middle class residential. area was heavily 


_ damaged at 9:30 PM on January 31. Twentyeight 


mer were reported killed, 56 were injured, 20 
omes and six shops were destroyed. 

' 2. On January 22, an upper middle class residential 
neighbourhood was shattered by three bombs 
destroying or extensively damaging more than 15 


_ homes reportedly injuring 40 persons, but without 


any deaths. 

3. On January 24, an upper middle class neighbour- 
hood was bombed, ing eight, injuring 26 and 
destroying three homes and damaging many others. _ 

4, On February 4, described officials as the 
heaviest bombing of Basra to February 6, at 2:35 AM 
14 persons were killed, 46 injured and 128 apartments 


' and homes destroyed or damaged together with an 


adjacent Pepsi Cola bottling plant and offices across a 
wide avenue. The area devastated was three blocks 
deep on both sides of streets. At least fifteen cars- 
were visible, crushed in garages. Small anti personnel 
bombs were ray to have fallen here and we saw 
what pee to be one that did not explode imbedded 
in rubble. We were shown the shell of a “mother” 
bomb which carries the small fragmentation bombs. 
5. On January 28, about eighteen units in a very 
large low cost public housing project were destroyed 
or severely damaged, killing 46 and injuring 70. The 
nearby high school was damaged by a direct hit.on a 
corner. The elementary school across the street was 
damaged. ` 
On the evening of February 5 at 8.30 PM while our 
small group was dining alorie by candlelight in the 
Sheraton Basrah, three large bomb blasts-broke glass 
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in the room. We went upstairs to the roof. From there 
“I saw one bomb fall into the Shatt-Al-Arab beyond the 
Teaching Hospital to the south a column of 
water higt into the air, another bomb hit near the 
Shatt. As zgreed upon earlier, civil defense officials 
came to tae us to the blast sites. They were 1.2 km 
down the street near the Shatt-Al-Arab. I had walked 
by the area about 6.30 PM. 

We found two buildings destroyed. It is anapartment 
and residential home area. One was a family club, the 
other a night club. If either had been open scores of 
people wculd have been killed. Palm trees were | 
sheared off and shrapnel, rocks, dirt and glass covered 
the street for several hundred feet. We were unable to 
enter the biildings that night ~- ` 

._ We reticned the next morning and were told both 
buildings vere empty at the time by the owners who 
“were looking at the damage. The Tea Hospital, 
about 150 wards distant, which had been closed for a 
week earlier bombing was without windows. 
It apparently received no new damage. ‘As with all 
the other avilian damage we saw we could find no 


evidence o2 any military presence in the area. Here . 


there was 10-utility, or facility that are frequent, if 
illegal, targets either. There were only homes, apart- 
ments and a few sh grocery stores and other 
businesses found in residential. areas, pIus-too_ small ` 
bridges cornecting the hospital to the’ matnland. 

We were ntpd by a varkey fous ining 
visual observation during éxtensive 
that many other residential- pro 
and that tne five areas wé ee 
fraction of the civilian damage that had occurred. 

At the central market where more than 1000 shops 
and vendors sell fruits, vegetables, fish, meat, foodstuffs . 
and other items, a bomb leaving a huge crater had, 
demolished a building with a grocery store and other 
shops and damaged an entry area to the market at 
about 4:00 PM. It reportedly killed eight-petsons and: 
injured 40. ` 

We examined the rubble nea Sunni Moslem Mosque; 
Al Makal, where a family of 12 had taken sanctuary.” 
The minaret remained ‘standing. Ten: bodies. were, 


te a t 


member who had- returned. from -his mhiltary 
when informed of the tragedy. Fhe dead ‘ieluded his o 
‘wife and four young chil 

In Diwaniya, a smaller town, we examined the’ 
same types vf civilian damage we witnessed elsewhere 
and that was reported everywhere, In the town center, 
apparently seeking to destroy the radio telephone 
relay equipment in the post office, bombing had 
damaged tne tower and the office. We saw many 
similar, or dentical, relay towers in the region that 
had not been attacked. Adjacent to the Post Office on 


the central circle of the city, three small hotels of 30 to 
50 rooms were destroyed together with a hast of 
shops, cafes, and offices including those of doctors 
and lawyers. We were told 12 people were killed and 
35 injured. More damage could be seen across the 
circle among business and apartment DnA from 
one or more bombs that fell there. 

Near the outskirts ‘of the town four more’or less 


‘contiguous : residential areas had been bombed. 


Twentythree persons were reported killed and 15 i 
injured. Two schools were badly damaged. There was 


` no water, electricity or telephone service. A water 
. irrigation station was destroyed. Extensive damage 


was witnessed while driving around the town. On the 
outskirts an ‘oil tank was on fire, one of more than a 


- dozen we'saw burning during our travels. 


+ 


BAGHDAD has been imore accessible to foreign 
observation than Basra and other places in Iraq. It 
will only be highlighted. We examined extensive 


‘damage on a main street in the blocks next to and 
- across the street from the Ministry of Justice which 


` had all ‘its windows on‘one side blasted out. I know 


- that area’as a busy poor commercial residential area 


I epic Fo Ca a era ar ere 


houses.were forse or aap damaged. Across the. 


_ street, añe bomb hit on the sidewalk and another was 


a dest hiton he d the street front properties. 
Six. urant, and several other stores plus 
niné or. Een hones were déstroyed, or badly aye 
We could ñot getan TARN account of casualties from 
the forty:or fifty people standing around the.damage: - 
Same sald ag, miny an thirty died and many mote 


„> We Veda iSidgattal area where several homes 


werk destryed estryed ‘oh Febrpary 7th. Six persos in one 
ly Were ‘Killed: iran expenatve ‘home ani, several, 


others in adjacent ptoperties.Oné 500 Ib. bomb had 
. failed fo 
“concrete roof whet: a,member of our team first drove 


odë and: ithe tail was seen above the’ thick 


- by: Whe, we tinned, the bomb had been temoved. 
“Our "_caingra.team , Vitlfed the hospital where: the ` 
” injured ‘were:taken! Jaler that afternoon. The ‘critically 


"injured father frorn the home where the bomb failed 


to “explode. Was: therg. ‘This was oné of four hospitals 
treating’ persons injured, in. bombings. that we visited. - 

A bus.station:was-hit by a:bomb‘and the stained. “ ' 
glass in a nearby, mosque shattered, We were nnable. 


a ey 
were at the station as apes a a i 
of our arrival. E A 
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We saw five different damaged telephone exchanges 
while driving around Baghdad and many destroyed 
and damaged government and private buildings. 
Bridges in Baghdad were a frequent target though 
damage to them was minimal when we left. The 
bridges are not a legitimate military target. Even 
Defense Ministry buildings are occùpied non- 
combatants. The telephone exchanges run by civilians 
are overwhelmingly processing non-military calls. 
The military has the most extensive independent 
communications capacity in the country. These are 
not legitimate targets and the effort to bomb them 
necessarily takes civilian lives. 

Damage in Basra appeared to be considerably 
more extensive than in Baghdad and the actual bombing 
there was much more intensive than at any time we 
were in Baghdad. There were civillan deaths every 
right we were in Baghdad. 

Visits to the towns of Hilla, Najaf and Nasseriya by 
press corps representatives and our crew found civilian 
casualties in residential areas of each, damages to a 
medical clinic, 12 deaths in one family, and 46 deaths 
in one night of bombing in one town. A small town 
was bombed a few minutes before we passed through 
on our drive back from Basra. We saw no military 
presence there. Smoke could be seen from three fires. 

Over the 2000 miles of highways, roads and streets 
we travelled, we saw scores, probably several hundred, 
destroyed vehicles. There were oil tank trucks, tractor 
trailers, lorries, pickup trucks, a public bus, a mini- 
bus, a taxicab and many private cars destroyed by 
aerial bombardment and strafing. Some were damaged 
when they ran into bomb craters in the highways, or 
road damage caused by bombs and strafing. We 
found no evidence of military equipment or supplies 


in the vehicles. Along the roads we saw several oil ~ 


refinery fires and numerous gasoline stations destroyed. 
One road repair camp had been bombed on the road 
to Amman. 

As with the city streets in residential, industrial 
and commercial areas where we witnessed damage, 
we did not see a single damage or destroyed military 
vehicle, tank, armored car, personnel carrier or other 
military equipment, or evidence of any having been 
removed. We saw scores of oil tank cars driving 
between Iraq and Jordan and parked in Jordan, as 
well as five or six that were destroyed by planes on 
the highway. We saw no evidence of any arms or 
military material on or around the destroyed and 
burned out tank trucks, or those not hit. 

No one in the press corps or among the civilians 
we encountered to us that they had seen any 
evidence of the presence of military vehicles having 


been hit on the highways or having been in the 
vicinity of civilian property or private vehicles hit 
before, during or after an aerial strike. We saw no 
evidence of any military presence in the areas of 
damage described in this letter. 

It is preposterous to claim that military equipment 
is being placed in resideritial areas to escape attack. 
Residential areas are regularly attacked. The daim 
reveals a policy of striking residential areas, because 
it purports to establish a justification for doing so. If 
there had been military vehicles in the civilian areas 
we examined, or on the roads and highways we 
travelled when bombing occurred it is inconceivable 
that among all that debris we would not find some 
fragments of military vehicles, material, equipment or 
clothing. Not only did pinpoint precision fail to hit 
military targets in civilian areas, they were not 
collaterally damaged in the attacks on civilian life. 
Had they been present they would have been hit. 

The Government of Iraq has vastly understated 
civilian casualties in Iraq. This is not an uncommon 
phenomenon for governments in wartime. 

The inescapable and tragic fact is thousands of 
civilians have been Killed in the bombings. The bombings 
are conducted with this knowledge. 

Dr Noore with more than four decades in medical 
service and ten years as head of Red Crescent estimates 
6000 to 7000 civilian deaths, and many thousands of 
injuries from bombings. Red Crescent vehicles trans- 
port medicine and medical supplies into Iraq from 
Jordan and Iran. They make deliveries as often as two 
to three times a week to some cities and hospitals but 
regularly to hospitals throughout the country. These 
contacts and hospital requests for medicines and 
supplies alongwith the relationships established over 
the years provide a solid base for his opinion. He 
adds to the toll thousands of deaths from failure to 
obtain adequate supplies of infant formula and medi- 
cine, contaminated water and from increased death 
rates from stress, heart attacks and similar causes. 

While I applaud your recent initiative in designating 
a UN mission to Baghdad to carry medical supplies 
and ascertain the health needs of the Iraqi people, I 
urge you to seek major funding now or release of 
Iraqi funds for supplying 2500 tons of infant and baby 
milk formula, greatly needed medicines and supplies, 
equipment for desalination and water purification. 


+ 


THE bombing constitutes the most grievous violation 
of international law. It is intended to destroy the 
civilian life and economy of Iraq. It is not necessary, 
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„meaningful or permissible as a means of driving Iraq 
f from Kuwait. 7 


No UN resolution authorizes any military assault 


` on Iraq, except as is necessary to drive Iraqi forces - 


from Kuwait. The bombing that has occurred 
throughout Iraq is the clearest violation of international 
law and norms’ for armed conflict, ‘including the 


~ Hague and Geneva Conventions and the Nuremberg ` 


Charter. It is uncivilized, brutal and racist by any 
moral standard. With few if any exceptions we 
witnessec, the destruction is not conceivably within 
the language or contemplation of Security Council 
Resolution 678/44. 

I urge you to immediately notify .the Member- 
States of the General Assembly and the Security 
. Council of the information herein provided. I urge 
you to ask for the creation of an investigative body to 
examine the, effect of US bombing of Iraq on the 


civilian life of the country. Most urgent, I ask you to` 


do everything within your power to stop the bombing 
of cities, civilian population, public utilities, public 
highways, bridges and all other civilian areas and 
facilities in Iraq, and elsewhere. If there is no cease- 
fire, bombing must be limited to military targets in 
Kuwait, concentrations of military forces in Iraq near 
the border of Kuwait, operational military air fields 
. or identified Scud launching sites or mobile missile 


launchers in Iraq. If a ceasefire is not achieved, the 
immediate cessation of this lawless bombing of civilian 
and non-combatants is essential. 

The use of highly sophisticated military technology 
with mass destructive capacity by rich nations against 
an essentially defenceless civilian population of a 
poor country is one of the great tragedies of our time. 
The United Statés’ annual military expenditures alone 
are four times the gross national product of Iraq. The 
scourge of war will never end if the United Nations 
tolerates this assault on life. The United Nations must 
not be an accessory to war crimes. 

We have six to seven hours of video tapes of much 
of the damage to civilian life and property described 
above. It includes painful hospital interviews with 
children, women and men injured in these assaults. 
The tape was not reviewed or in any way examined 
by anyone in Iraq before we left, and the actual 
filming was y unobserved by any Iragi official. 
This footage is being edited.-I will send you a copy as 
soon as it is ready within the next few days. If you 


‘wish to have the entire tapes reviewed, let me know ` 


and I will arrange a screening. 
Copies of this letter are being sent to President 
Bush and President Hussein and the United Nations 


' Ambassadors for the Unitéd States and Iraq. 


Sincerely, 


Ramsey Clark 





e 
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Indian Proposal For Non-Aligned Peace Initiative 


At the recent meeting of the Non-aligned Foreign Ministers at Belgrade (February 12, 1991), India proposed this 
draft, which gives a comprehensive perspective before the NAM. Yugoslavia and some other powers were reluctant to 
spell out the NAM position so categorically, but accepted only some points from this draft. 


y 


E EEN EAO EET 
i anguish at the outbreak of hostilities in the Gulf 
despite all efforts made till the last moment by the 
Chairman of the Non-aligned Movement as well as 
individual member countries to avert war and to 
promote a peaceful solution. 

They noted with concern that the destruction 
unleashed by the hostilities in the Gulf has not been 
confined <o military targets. Many innocent lives have 
been lost. Civilian properties, including thousands of 
dwelling homes, have been destroyed. Millions- of 
civilians have been caught up in the violence without 
shelter or protection against bombing. Their plight is 
compounded by the health hazard faced by thém 
owing to the absence of electricity and increasing 


—Editor 


shortage of clean water. The Minister urged that 
internationally accepted methods of warfare be scrupu- 
lously adhered to and every possible precaution taken 
to protect the civilian population against the devas- 
tations and risks of the military operations. 

The Ministers recalled that the UN Security Council 
Resolution 678 authorises member-states cooperating | 
with the Government of Kuwait, to use all necessary 


. Means to uphold and implement the Security Council 


Resolution 660. Even those who are participating in 
the war in pursuance of this resolution, have recognised 
that the objective is to liberate Kuwait and not to 
subdue Iraq-or to dismantle its technological and 
physical infrastructure or to cripple its social and 
economic life. The Minister's were of the view thal the 
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UN Security Council must at all times ensure that the 


conduct of military 
with the 


is in strict conformity 
of the Security Council Resolution 
678. They ee ee ee aa 
Council tly to review the present 
dion and Geese a time to time, to Keep the 
situation under constant review. 

, The. Ministers their deep 
statements made recently by the to the conflict 
regarding the possible use of cal and ‘nuclear 
weapons. The hse of chemical weapons is Inhuman 
and reprehensible | 


-concern over 


instruments of mass arinihilation. Their use can unleash 


death and devastations beyond the theatre of war, . 
alike. 


affecting both belligerents and» 

. The Security Council, while > the use of ‘all 
necessary means’ in its ution 678, could not have 
conceived the use of nuclear weapons as m al 
within these means. The Ministers, therefore, 

u all 


prospect of growth, particularly of the developing 


countries. 


They, therefore, regard it as imperative that the - 


war must be restored in the Gulf. 
Consistent with a historia contribution, to the 
promotion of International peace and stability, the 
Non Movement has an important role to play 
in bringing this about. 


u 


T EE A A 
1 E Gein A E E 
_ with the announcement by Iraq of an unequivocal 
commitment to withdrawal of its forces from 
Kuwait as well as an announcement of a time- 
frame of complete withdrawal. 
., 2. Commencement without delay of the 


withdrawal as part of the time-frame Bee aoe 


withdrawal. 
` 3. Simultaneous arrangement to be made by the 
Security Council for verification of ‘compliance 


with both the cessation of hostilities and imple- 


mentation of the withdrawal schedule, 


4. The withdrawal of all foreign forces from the — 


Ana with the commencement 
-of Iraqi withdra from Kuwait, and the 

lacement of these forces by the deployment 
- of a UN peace-keeping force. i 


prohibited by international ` 
law. Nuclear weapons are not weapons of war ‘but — 


Í grade 
12 February 1991 


Iraq and complete withdrawal of these 
. sanctions simultaneously with the completion of. . 
- the withdrawal of Iraqi forces From Kuwait - 


m N É 
“THE Ministers further 
1. Agreement should pa in the TEA 
Council on the modalities for commencing nego- 
tlations, after the completion of the process. of 
~withdrawal, for resolving Iraq-Kuwalt disputes 
in order to strengthen peace and security in the 


region. 
2.- Agreement should also be reached 'in the Security” 
Council to address, in a comprehensive manner, 


a lamity tie babe 
_ the Arab-Isréeli conflict, patra 


SS Se 
to take further steps to consolidate ecco 
security, induding mutual non-aggresaion pacts 

a eee ents.: These pacts — 
and arrangemen d be guaranteed by the - 
Seourity Cue 1f so requested by the parts 


4. Urgent should be taken for the rapid 
conclusion of the ongoing global disarmament 
negotiations, such as the negotiations on’ the 
Chemical Weapons Convention, for the banning - 
of the development, production, stockpiling, 


deployment and use. of weapons of mase - 


_destruction. 
m IV l 
THE Ministers decided ` 


1. Ta bend a ell ea oaa o the A 
_ Ministers of a select group of NAM countries to 


Baghdad and Washington to seek the agreement 
~of the two es on the recommendations in 
points 1 and 2 of Section I of this Initiative. 
2. To take formal action, as soon as an agreement 
of the two parties is obtained, to convene an. 
"em 
consider. anid take acion on ihe oler pos 
: indicated.in Sections IT and II. 


Bel 





a8 


sesaion of the Security Council to ` 


A 


Cc} 


- 


| India De-Nehruised! 


oa - *  “BOUDHAYANCHATTOPADHYAY : 
z“ . at Re ee ee ee 





tical 
arts to 


" now. Imagine such goings-on with Nehru alive, and ` 


- we have a measure of the fall. 

Sometimes. they have alleged that Nehru was 
engaged in a “spurious play” between imperialist and 
socialist camps, sometimes that Nehru was toeing the 
Soviet line, sometimes that Nehru had ked Mao 
to get :nto Bomdilla, and sometimes, of course, Nehru 
was alleged to have sold the country on‘a platter for 
the PL-480 food. Nehru’s own progeny have found 
his development strategy outmoded, em hasising 
only. under the auspices of the public sector. 
All these had to be “liberalised”. Once in'1977-79 and 
again n 1989 the Jayaprakash-Lohia mixture witha 
dash of the- de-Nehruisation cocktail of.. India 
__ International Ceritre vintage was explicitly supposed 

to do the trick. Finally, it was left to a bunch of self- 
procla: med adventurers to stamp the ultimate seal on 
the process of de-Nehruisation of the Indian policy 
with te visits of the US transport planes and His 
Excellency, Khashogyi, blessing the last Act. Amen. 


+ 


~ 


THERE is more to it than meets the eyes. The Indian 
tical and economic decision-making systems have 
irfiltrated through and through by the characters 
assiduously nursed over decades by foreign agencies’ 
and es-ablishments traceable ultimately to the United 


The zuthor is-a Professor of Economics, Indira Gandhi 3 
Natisnal Open University, New Delhi. 


. political solution of the | 
. klił—Mrs Gandhi. It is they who have time and again 


. bod 
” of 


a) 


-€ 


“States. It is they who had manipulated the Prime 
. Ministers establishment to opt for the disaster of the 


Emergency. It is they who prevented time and again a 
crisis till they got their 


meddled with the political autonomy of Kashmir, it ls 
they who have financed padayatras and rath yatras; it 
is they who had conjured up the de facto Janata Dal- 
BJP-Shiv Sena alliance in the 1989 general election; 11 
is they who have manipulated the mindless present 
leadership of the Indian National Congress to install 
at the head of the Indian-state a bunch of adventurers, 
who are not even ashamed of the plainly gangstes 
company—national and international—they keep. 
There is cause for celebration also because the de- 
Nehruisation process has finally put paid to the 
relative autonomy ‘that the Indian economy had 


‘achieved during the first one-and-a-half decades of 


independence, The Nehruvian consensus of the nationa) 
movement has been deliberately destroyed over the 
decades by the systematic efforts of forces both in the 
Right and the Left. We have now got what we had 
been asking for. There is, therefore, cause for celebration 
as a particular variant of tantriks do, sitting on dead 
bodies (savsadhana). 

Of course, one can trust the present cluster of 
political leaders all across the spectrum not to stop fo» 
a moment and turn back to assess their own past of 
series of omissions, ‘commissions, misdeeds and crimes 
committed to destroy the consensus -of the national 
movement—political, economic and social. They can 
be trusted to go on practising the competitive one- 
upmanship over each other with their eyesion the 
next hustings. It does ‘not matter to them how many 
blows they thereby render to the very survivals 
Indian state. That V.P. Singh chose not to step 
down to make a secular consensus come into being am 
the Centre, nor did Rajiv Gandhi agree to support 
V.P. Singh even temporarily, are proofs, of that, im 
proof was necessary, > | i 

We are ready to support Saddam Hussein andi 
vociferously dedare our support for the Iraqi people 
because we must catch the Muslim votes; contrarily, 


‘who knows, we may be able to strike a deal even with 


Pakistan with US help? We can say that Kuwait anda 
the Palestinian questions are not interlinked and yem 
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rite Arafat’s emissary to the national convention of 
r ruling party. We can issue forthright declarations 
«approving of the perpetration of a sacrilege publidy 
our long-standing values of peace, non-alignment 
d anti-colonialism, and yet accept the so-called 
cagmatic” advice of our economic mandarins to 
emit the piper who pays the IMF doles to call the 
re. Why not? Don’t the Soviet Union and China do 
> same? As if this country ever toed the Soviet, 
unese or US biddings in foreign and economic 
ticies during the Nehru era. It remains the undying 
gacy of the Nehru era that this country did suceed 
articulating and projecting before the Third World 
: only endogenous democratic model of independent 
velopment, steering clear of the compulsions of the 
‘ld War. 
But they say now that the Cold War is over. We 
in a unipolar world with the United States the 
æ boss and its OECD allies and its puppet Sheikhdoms 
Arabia strutting the world, now that the “socialist” 
st has disappeared. It is even claimed that the 
r status of the “socialist” East was the 
2atest fraud of the twentieth century. What then is 
z alternative for us, poor devils? 
One economic commentator has had the temerity 
an to argue a return to what he thinks was Nehru’s 
+ attempt at securing US support for India’s economic 
+elopment soon after independence. He, obviously, 
aitted to record Nehru’s reactions as the late Krishna 
mon joined forces with him. The socialist, Chandra 
ekhar, not y, is among these pragmatists, 
erstwhile fulminations a the multinationals 
withstanding- His economics is being set right by 
? proper kind of advice. 
There is a tendency for a unipolar world. The 
merican armageddon concentrated on Iraq is the 
yof, it is said, since the Soviet Union has not been 
Re to repeat Khrushchev’s peformance of 1956. It is 
æssary, however, at the cost of being a little unpl- 
sant in the context of the gravest ordeal being faced 
the brave but unfortunate people of Iraq, that, 
itly, Saddam Hussein is no Nasser, nor is the natio- 
Hisation of the Suez Canal in any way comparable to 
: occupation of Kuwait. Nasser had not been used 
«i built up by the United States to wage an eight 
ar war against the Iranians who overthrew that 
wtpost of the United States, the Government of the 
ah of Iran, installed after Mosaddeque was got rid 
by the CIA. - 
Saddam Hussein had been armed by the West to 
ish off Iran. Reports have it that when. Saddam 
mssein turned his attention to Kuwait, the local US 
abassador, a lady, his confidante, did not quite try 
wam him. One of the Soviet emissaries had 
record a few days before January 15 that the Iraqi 
=gh Command suffered from a “dangerous delusion” 


that the USA wouldn’t fight. Saddam Hussein is 
neither a Castro nor a Ho Chi Minh—far from it. He 
is one of the power-drunk Bonapartist types thrown 
up in the highways and bazaars of the Third World— 
one of the major causes of the Third World’s own 
undoing. He had simply no business, in the context of 
the fast changing relation of forces in Europe and the 
international arena, to occupy Kuwait—an act worthy * 
of an agent provocateur. He is also totally intolerant 
of any internal dissent, having brutally crushed the 
Kurds. In many ways, he is at an Arab Bhutto. 

But Saddam’s crimes pale into insignificance in the 
context of the naked barbarism of the hi-tech war 
launched by the USA, in total disregard of the very 
specific advice of the UN Secretary-General and to 
explore the possibility of avoiding the armed conflict 
immediately after January 15. It is now clear, Saddam 
Hussein was not unwilling. Nevertheless, Saddam 
Hussein had provided the USA the alibi to rearrange 
the New World Order accoyding to its own objectives. 
The sooner he realises that, the better. 


+ 


WHAT are the objectives of the USA and the contours 
of the New World Order that Bush is working for? 
(1) The world has entered the phase of the Third 
Industrial Revolution, based on the micro-chips, super- 
conductivity, the polymers, bio-technology, and nuclear 
energy, with other non-fossil sources of energy also 
on the agenda. shows that, the mercantile 
phase of the First Industrial Revolution, marking the 
transition from the domestic system of production to 
manufactures, with some use of natural sources of 
energy, such as wind, water and, increasingly, steam, 
was marked by the early colonial expansion of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The Second 
Industrial Revolution, based on the railways (mecha- 


` nised steam power), electricity and the mass production 


systems, was associated with the rise of modern 
imperialism, roughly from the second half of the 
nineteenth century till the Second World War. The 
rise of the socialist challenge, coupled with the defeat 
of fascism, inaugurated the phase of decolonisation 


_under the banner of national liberation movements. 


However, the very specific drawbacks of the socialist 
experiments, having been carried out only in the 
more logically as well as politically— 
arenas of world capitalism, when coupled with the 
now patently obvious perversions of communist prac- 
tice, failed to come to grips with the socio-political 
and economic requirements of the Third Industrial 
Revolution. 

As a result of this, the OECD countries have 


emerged with a superior bargaining position out of 
the Cold War, for the time being, till the forces of 
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interrational socialism are able to regroup, renew and 
`- redes.gn their of advance. It goes to the 
credit of Gorbachev to have:not only opened up this 
but also that of refusing to legislate the 
ture for others, which is often being misunderstood 
as falure of leadership. We have an interregnum 
during which to look back, gather our wits and set 
our targets afresh in redesigning the relations of 
production to match the challenges of the Third 
Industrial Revolution. 

(2) The dominant economic and political cirdes of 
the USA are taking advantage of this interregnum at 
the end of the Cold War to regain decisive control 
over resources and hold under leash the technolo- 
gical gallop of the Third Industrial Revolution, which 
they can do only by to undo the decolonisation 
process through new forms of globalisation of capital, 

TERE E abe wiles e wie 

ever possible, military means to exercise 

aed over the strategic resources, particularly in 

the fleld of energy. These circles in the USA are also 

‘in a desperate hurry because of the emerging 

from the E Community and the Japanese-led 
offensive in the Asia-Pacific 

Saddam Hussein has provided the alibi to the 
United States to try to achieve two unilateral objectives 
at the same time through the Gulf war. 

(a) Force the European Community and Japan to accept and 
pay for the policing role of the USA in ensuring access to 
the critical energy resource—oil; 

(b) If a regional arrangement under the domination of the 
United States can be set úp in West Asia, the USA will 
have control over more than 60 per cent of the world’s oil, 
and thereby have access also to the vast financal 
Tesources of the corresponding petro-dollars with which 
to sůstein its own appetite for foreign exchange inflows to 
feed its -yawning BOP deficits as well as to recycle these 
vast financial resources in order to compete with 
European Community and Japan in the new 
Getic ap i Basten, the USSR and, hopefully, 
China—the rest of the Third World also lines up on the 
queue, as poor relations, 

(3; As these contours of the New World Order 
emerge in the medium, or the long-term, there is a 
short-term e to fulfil also, which is pump- 
pom_ng of the US military-industrial complex at little 
cost to the American tax-payer te counteract the 
mounting onslaught of what may still turn out to be 
the deepest ever recession of the post-War period—a 
fall out of the end of the Cold War. Experience shows 
that -he US economy has usually found it expedient 
to modulate defence related expenditure to counteract 


the post-War recessions. It thereby delivers a decisive ` 


blow to the-outbreak of peace on a global scale set off 
by Gorbachev. 


(4) The Uruguay Round of the GATT and the ` 


use of Super 301, to ram the TRIPS and 
obligations down the ‘throat of the Third 


n 


threat: 


_ in sharp relief the proximate contem 


` 


World, constitute the economic arm of the long-tern 
strategy of this New World Order. It should b 
mentioned, however, that there is a convergence o 
interests also among the OECD countries po far a 
TRIPS and TRIMS vis-a-vis the Third World are con 
cerned, no matter how divided they are on a numbe 
of other issues, notably farm prices and subsidies, o 
Japanese protectionist intransigence. f 

This is how the USA is trying to meet the tèchno 
logical- challenge of the Third Industrial Revolutio: 
and pre-empt the possibility of ee a phase o 
long-term declife in the comparative advantage anı 
competitive strength of her economy. It is neithe 
New, nor quite the World, and certainly not Order. ] 
may be the last of the post-Wae supremac 
of the dollar in its death-throes. 

But, it needs to be acknowledged as emphaticall 


as e that the challenge of another phase c 
US hegemony, sometimes aided abette: 
y the other O countries, cannot be confronte: 


by the Third World without a process of quite painft 
aufonomous d of the power structures of th 
Third World itself. That is evidenced as much by th 
initial misadventure of Saddam Hussein into Kuwai 
as the quite shameless recent compromising posture 
of what is known as the Government of India today 
The poison is inside us, which makes us willing tool 
in the hands of those who haye been out to subvei 
the very premises of the national cohsensus of ou 
national movement. This is not quite the place to g 
into the detailed ramifications of the process thank 
to which we have ourselves subverted the basis c 
our own independent ex‘stence. 


+ 


THE main thrust of the present argument is-to plac 
relevanc 
of the Gandhi-Nehru platform of national consensu 
to the entire Third World, if not to the world at larg 
as a whole. That is not to say that the instrument 
forged by independent India td carry out the prog 
rammatic sanctions of the Gandhi-Nehru consensu 
adequately answered to the requirements of the task 
on hand. Certainly, they didn’t. But, where we ar 
today is not because we tried to reforge these instru 
ments commensurate with our requirements an 
capacities any the better than did Gandhi and Nehn 
but because we chose to move away-from th 
programmatic sanctions of the copsensus itself, sinc 


` more or less, the Third Five Year Plan, barring largel 


infructuous sporadic efforts during the Fifth Plan i 
the early seventies, and the first few years of the Sixt 
Plan, till aböüt 1983. For the larger part of the decade 
since 1963-64, however, the economy and the polit 


& 
\ 
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d tended to drift away from the programmatic 
ictions of that national consensus, and constitutes 
: most important single reason why the bunch of 
ıracters masquerading as the Government of India 
lay found it possible to rub the nose of this poor 
t proud nation in the dust. 
De-Nehruisation is a process of disarming India 
the Third World of the only democratic model of 
lonomous development, which in many ways 
rgered the post-War decolonisation process. Those 
o are advising, in the name of econòmic pragmatism, 
er drift away from this national consensus, are in 
only paving the way for further national humiliation 
the one hand, and ruination of the economy also 
the other. Along this path some sectors and 
Haves of the economy will go the Latin American 
y, and certain other sectors and regions will go-the 
ahs way, and India wil] surel disintegrate. 
[1E only á resseertion of the mace PONNI ancicns 
d the Gandhi-Nehru programmatic consensus, 
g the entire spectrum of the nationalist Centre. 
the Left, which can enable us to confront the 
llenge of the US onslaught fuelled by the techno- 
cal dynamics of the Third Industrial Revolution. 
New World Order carried under the wings of the 
2 bombers to Iraq’s citizenry is fundamentally the 
y to the Delhi Declaration for a Non-Violent 
rid—the latter being, in many ways, the projection 
e programmatic sanctions of the Gandhi-Nehru 
ensus on to the global scale. Is there any ty 
given the ability of the Indian political system to 
bond aaan to this challenge—the most difficult 
dition perspectives of the Delhi 
aration stand a winning chance? Yes. Before we 
into the reasons for such a contention, It is imperative, 
, to enumerate the elements of the Gandhi- 
consensus which ensure its contemporary 
ance. 
1) The Gandhi-Nehru consensus constitutes the 
Bt balanced perspective of combining the wisdom 
adition and the peasant-artisan lifestyle with mb- 
science-based living, avoiding the pitfall of consu- 
sm, which even the so-called “ 
not been able to evolve—one of the reasons of the 
acle in Eastern Europe. Of course, we in India also 
e failed to adequately incorporate the basic elements 
s consensus in our production and development 
grammes, which have often drifted according to 
pulls of the distribution of income. This proper 
ce has been lost parti pace epee) taeamcati 
of the eighties, pressures for which, however, 
e been building up for nearly two decades before 
since the structural break of 1965-67. 
2) It is now fairly obvious also that even if the 
ted States succeeded in militarily taking over all 


y 


the fossil energy resources of the world for herself 
and her OECD allies, the present levels of enetgy- 
intensity in Western lifestyles are simply not sustainable 
even in the medium-term, not to speak of the long- 
term. The threats of the ozone-hole, the Greenhouse 
Effect, the rising toll of urban and ral environmental 
pollution even in the develope countries are going 
to increasingly determine the feasible lifestyles even 
in the advanced countries in the near future. 

(3) Moreover, if the unilateral restructuring of 
international economic and political relations currently 
being attempted by the Bush Administration, were to 
succeed for a while, they will call forth a demographic 
catastrophe in:the Third World from which it will be 
very difficult, under present-day conditions of commu- 


- nication, to immunise the advanced countries. Sub- 


Saharan Africa portends this imminent threat, whieh E 
is Spied ah 9 in certain parts of Indla also. ` - 

Glo 
cation ensures that the reasons why the Great Sanitation 


- Campaign in London led by Charles Dickens ‘did `` 


succeed in England over a period of time, would now 
operate globally. Bacteria and viruses do not observe __- 
the frontiers of affluence. If you-had AIDS in Africa, it 
would be impossible to prevent its spread to Europe 
and North America, apart: 
gay, high-flying consumer lifestyles may themselves 
provide autonomous threats to, the otherwise sanitised 
West. Nor can an ageing OECD population be sustained 
without permitting significant immigration from the 
Third World for manning tke “dirty” jobs: They will 
break the sanitary barriers. The same would apply to 
the spread of the other Viruses—drugs and terrorism— 
bestowing both catharsis and retribution on the affluent. 

Even after converting all the Iragi blood into West 
Asian oil for the New World Order, the energy- 
intensive Western lifestyle cannot be sustained. That’s 
why, I su , Wyndham Lewis, in one of his last 
works, Condemned, visualised the destruction of 
modern urban civilisation by a massive Invasion of 
cockroaches—the great survivors, the teeming millions 
of Africa, Asia and Latin America. “Those you leave 
behind, shall drag you down,” said Tagore. 

(4) Lastly, even if we presume t the Third 
Industrial Revolution will abridge the living labour 
process so drastically as to marginalise the Third 
World manpower than a necessary input in the world 
economy, it cannot be overemphasised that world 
capitalism is in no lesa a difficult crisis as the 
experiments of world socialism. With the demise of 
Thatcherism and Reaganomics, capitalism lacks a 
viable economic paradigm. It is only a question of 
time that, matters will catch up with Japan and West 
Germany also. The repeated shivers down the spine 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Refuelling US Planes: Deeper Issues 
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> ee ee 
is also the outcome of the pt 
collaboration in the sphere of defence which began in 
1985. It is necessary to understand the nature of this 


cy. But. 


relationship as it portends big danger for India’s non- ` 
aligned status. It is ‘the ignoring of this developing. ` 
relationshi and the lack of resistance to it, which has . 
to the ease with which such a brazen de~ -- 


_ contribu 
ea ae Shekhar Government. 


1985: The Turning Point - 


‘ Nineteen eightfive provided the ne cake ‘in . 


th2 development of these new relations, Rajiv Gandhi’s 

first visit to the USA as the Prime Minister set. the 

pace for this collaboration in the defence sector. Much 
of these relations were clandestinely negotiated. 

But the then US Ambassador to India, Toh Gunther 

Dean, explained this aspect of the growing US-India 

ties very well in.a speech to. the FICCI in ‘October 

1587. It is worthwhile to quote from what he then said: 
Before 1985 if I had raised the subject of defence and security 
cooperation, there would have been very little to talk about. 

- For reasons that are too well known to require review, the 
relationship between the United States and India was very: . 
Hmlted. But today, the subject sustains long articles In the 
press and, more importantly, long discussions in government 
buildings in New Deihi and Washington. How did this 
change come about? I think it happened“in the same way, - 
progress occurred in other areas. There was enough interest 
at all levels in both the governments to start a dialogue and. 
enough political will to make things happen 

, defense cooperation’ consisted primarily ofa, 
small base of officer exchanges and tralning programs, It was 
only after 1985, and especially after the 1986 visit of Secretary . 
Weinberger, that real progress came. After’ considerable 
exploration, Indian and American officials found selected 
areas in which the United States could help India’s efforts to 
achieve self-reliance in defence ‘production. In the first 
significant deal of its kind, the United ‘States approved the 
sale of an advanced jet fighter engine, the same one used in 
our top line F-18 Hornet, for use in the development of Indla’s 
light combat aircraft. We agree on a “mision aress” 


The author is a member of the CPI-M Central Coinmittee 
Secretariat. ` 
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onged and developing a 


`! of Technology 
` operation in-the civilian sphere and broke the exis 


~ Engine for 


Rafiv-Gandhi’s US visit in. 1985 ledt to A ain 
the Memorandum of Understanding on the-Tran 
which laid the basis for expanded 


barriers in defence production. The period (1985 
saw three high-level defence-and Pentagon team v 
ing India. The first was led by the US Under Secre 
for Defence, Fred Ikle, the second was led by Ro 
Dean, Deputy Under Secretary of Defence and 
third was headed by Talbot Lindstrom, Under Secre 
of Defence for International e and Tec} 
l From the Indian side also delegations were 
to the US like the one headed by Dr MV. Arunach> 
Scientific Advisor in the sesamiae of eee 
It was these exchanges and growin, gund 
which led to the first ever visit o a US Def 
to India, Cooper Weinberger, in Nover 
ormalise this stage of cooperation. This re 
ent for the US providing the GE 
e Light Comkat Aircraft to be devek 
in India. In 1988 the Indian Defence Ministry sls 
_an agreement with the US Air Force whereby 
` latter would provide technical expertise for the dev 
ment, ee a and testing of the proto-type o 
Light Combat Aircraft. The negotiations also invo 
the supply of US supercomputers for meteorolo 
P but which have a potential for military 
and night vision squipment tor for the AEN Battie P 


Ship in US Perception - 
oe developments were based on a shift ir 


B AR about India. Instead of treating ™ 
a part of the Soviet bloc as far as supp 
military equipsient is concerned, new understar 
sought improved ties by closer economic, technole 
and defence production collaboration to draw + 
closer to the US strategic interests. The line to 
India as a regional power with important g 

ilities was accepted. Ikle, Under-Secr 
of Defence for Policy, stated this explicitly: 


hee 
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India could be a power that contributes to world stability as 
_ the United States will see it, and want to shape it in 1995 and 
~ the year 2025, and a power with which we could work 
together much as we try to work together with other major 
powers now to enhance our national security alms. 
eT OL ce Ca Oa Eo 
chapter in United States-India rela 


Similarly, on the eve of Weinberger s Visit to India: 
tichard Armitage, US Assistant-Secretary of Defence, 
tated: eee ee ee 
he coming world 

The signing of the MOU and the Rajiv.Government’s 
orolonged negotiations with the US showed the 
willingness of the Indian Government to diversify its 
military production and rationalise the new US 


ollaboration on the grounds of acquiring high- 
sechnology for the defence needs. 


Javal Port Calls 
It is in this period also that the Indian Government 
ook the major step of allowing port calls by US naval 
hips to In ports like Bombay and Cochin. Such 
isits by armed US ships began in 1984-85. This was 
"he first visible dent in our country’s non-aligned 
reign policy since the 1960s. The US ships have 
ontinued with these port calls and the Indian 
sovernment has refused to check whether these ships 
arry nuclear weapons. 


adia in US Gulf S 

The United States was, from the outset, interested 
1 drawing India into its Persian Gulf strategy. As one 
bserver of this developing relationship perceptibly 
ommented in 1987: 

In the long-term, the US hopes that India, smoothed by a US 

technological support for its defence and other industries, 

will take a more constructive attitude than it has in the past, 
towards US strategic interests around the Indian Ocean In 
general and the Persian Gulf region in particular. (Dilip 

Mukherjee, “US Weaponry for Indla”, Asian Survey June 

1987). 

The US was embarking on this ambitious goal of 
oking both the powers in South Asia, India and 
akistan, into its overall strategic interests. 

This was a difficult task as far as India was 
oncerned, given the Pakistan factor which was a 
«ajor obstacle to the smooth interlocking of US-India 
aterests. The other obstacles in the US perception 
‘ere the continuing relationship in the defence sphere 
2tween the Soviet Union and India; the refusal by 
«adia to fall in line with the US subversion of 
fghanistan and the continuing tension between India 
id Pakistan. But the dramatic changes in the world 
tuation in the past three years have helped to 
utigate these problems from the US standpoint. The 
id of the confrontation between the USA and the 

wiet Union has changed US perceptions towards 
th India and Pakistan. The US has sent adequate 
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signals about its willingness to downgrade its relation- 
ship with Pakistan and give primacy to India if it will 
be pliant and responsive to its interests. 


Compliant Voices in India 

On the Indian side, the weakening of the Soviet 
Union, the traditional support and ally and the 
perception of a “unipolar world” in which America is 
dominant has led influential sections of the ruling 
classes and some of the top echelons of the bureaucracy 
to argue for an accommodation with America in the 

“national interests”. It is keeping this trend in mind 
that reports abdut the top brass of the Indian Navy 
being keen to participate in the Gulf armada which 
was assembled to impose economic sanctions passed 
by the United Nations should be viewed. Sections of 
the Indian Defence and Foreign Affairs establishment 
probably see no threat in a long-term strategic 
cooperation with the US, if Pakistan becomes leas 
important in US perceptions. ` 

În the latest in a seres of seminais Grpanised Gn 

Indo-US strategic interests at the National Defence 
Academy at Khadakvasla in December 1990, the 
Indian side showed unexpected willingness to go 
along with the US global understanding.The US side 
included the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Forces 
and the Asistant tary of Defence for International 
Security Affairs. The US side put out its plan that 
since there is no confrontation with the Soviet Union, 
it was prepared for worldwide control with smaller 
US forces abroad buttressed by regional collective 
security partnerships; India as a regional with 
a big navy woul fit into such collective security 
arrangements. The Indian side which included official 
participants, like the Foreign and the Defence 
Secretary, showed a positive interest in Sonel dering 
such proposals ' 


Subversion of Non-Alignment 

All these developments are dangerous and will 
have a vital effect on the country’s foreign policy, 
independence and non-aligned status. These advocates 
of a new entente with the US must remember that 
non-alignment does not mean only no participation in 
military blocs and alliances. A non-aligned policy will 
have to have as its cornerstone, anti-imperialism and 
a consistent striving for world peace. It is this basis of 
non-alignment which is sought to be surreptitiously 
eroded at present. ; 

If we view this d cooperation in perspective, 
the refuelling of US military planes at Indian 
can be seen as part of the overall US designs to draw 
India into a long-term strategic cooperation 
advantage of the important changes which have taken 
place in the international sphere. 


The Congress-I has strongly opposed Chandra 
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Economic Penetration 


E E AE EE P ETE 
By colning with the opposition on this question which 
adversely affects India’s non-alignment 
contributed in exposing the Chandra Shekhar Government's - 
danzerous stand. But the fundamental- departure from - 
India’s long-term interests continues on the agenda, unless 
a major rethinking is ensured. 
The eleven month period of the National Front Government - 
saw no attempt to break from this collaboration. In fact the 
foreign policy postulates during. the recent period seem to 
accept US domination as a fait accompli. The Chandra 
Shexhar Government, which is an illegitimate and 
unrepresentative -government, has succumbed to the US 


pressure as it has no qualms about adverse public opinion 
Pee ene ee erence oe een eee 


CPI-M Warning 


policy, it has 


The ee, ee Eee 


blessing in disguise.-It should provide an occasion for all 
political forces committed to 
sovereignty to look afresh at the basis of Indo-US ties. The 
Ceritra Comanitipe ot the CPI M'as eariy asi July 1986, had 
wamed about this new 


ent and Indian 


Against this background the Central Commiltice considered it 
cminous that negotiations have of late started between India 
end the USA for collaboration in the fleld of defence research. 
his is a clear departure from the policies pursued by earlier 
governments and unless put a stop to, will end in disaster for 
the country. . 
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The drive for liberalisation of the Indian economy has 


led to growing US and imperialist penetration of the Indian 


Boudhayan: India De-Nehruised! 
(Continued from page 22) 


of he Tokyo stock market and the slump in property prees 
in fhe last two years are only the straws in the wind. If 


Gulf war crisis continues for some time, even the OECD 
countries, including Japan and Germany, are 

i a feirly ruinous spin. Of course, the Third W 
will face disasters. 


to face 
as a Whole 
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IF global human awareness is able to contend with these 


EEEE e PET A 
ake 


by a compasetonate multilateral system in 
just global social order, as Nehru would 


howe il OE So te Gas bet radi dally ond en, 
wi I have to give up its till now mostly criminal proclivities— . 
and that applies as much to the OECD countries as to most 
of the Third World states, including ows and Saddam 
Hussein’s—and move towards full employment welfare of 
the socialist experiment for the labouring people, which has 
been so hastily discarded of late, as same of Galbraith’s 
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economy. It is significant that the USA became Ind 
largest trading partner replacing the Soviet Union precis 
during the 1984-85 period. In two years (1984 and 1985), 
investments in India were more than in the entire previi 
decade. Since then this investment and India’s depende 
on the IMF and the World Bank has accelerated. It ‘is 1 
economic penetration which is providing the backgro. 
for the presSures to compromise the long-standing fore 
policy and the independent defence poten 
and development. A wrong reading of’ the internatio 
situation and the pro-imperialist pressures may well lear 
India succumbing to the signing of the nuclear N 
Proliferation Treaty (NPT) and accepting US designs for 


Indian Ocean and the Gulf. 


The Congress-I, which has yorally opposed refuel) 
facilities, must in order to regain credibility also extend 
present stance to re-examining its performance under 
Rafiv Government which led to defence collaboration + 
its consequences. Whether it is refuelling facilities for milit 
planes or port calls by naval ships, the question is 
whether it id war time or peace time. Such arrangement 
a technical or reciprocal nature come about when ther 
an identity of political and strategic aims. The Congre 
and other national parties, like the Janata Dal, must be c 
on this: have we reached such an identity of views 


, ‘goals with the United States? All anti-imperialist forces 


those committed to defend India’s status n 
demand that the entire gamut of Indo-US defence relation: 
be made subject to public scrutiny and unitedly wort 


` end this perilous path which compromises India’s cape 


for an independent foreign policy commensurate with 
status as a major country in the non-aligned movement 





of survival of the species-being of that freak of evolum 

namely -the homo sapiens, will dictate this p 

else, ràture may decide to get rid of this as b 

too threatening for other forms of life. But if one has t 

D E a aed such as that of 
expect order out of chaos. 

In the meanwhile, let’us recall what Rolland wrom 
Hanana A TO ee 
motto of any thinking person in the coming decades anyw 
in the world: 

To refuse his assent and his collaboration with the crimin. 

State is the most heroic act that can be performed by a man + 

our tines; it requires of him, an individual, solitary in face » 

the colossal State which could him, in cold blow 
_ behind closed doors—it requires of him ari energy and a spi» 

of sacrifice greater than he needs to face dea» 
whilst he mingles his breath and the sweating agony of h 
body with that of the herd. A mora! force of this sort is r 
possible until it is aroused in the heart of men—of each ma 
individ yally; the fire of the consclence, the yatic set 
of the divine which is In every’ being, and which, in te 
decisive moments of history, has lifted great nations as hig 
as the very stars. 

What Rolland did for his times, Nelson Mandela 
Sakharov have done for ours. But how many of us b 
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f: resoiiroeg) as SEa of the States’ -Ak a langin 
eceipts appear. to have: got'stabilised ‘in ‘ithe “recent: y. more freqiiently and: veheniently: “For. Jngtange, Dr 
rears-and are hovering’ arotmd 45-46 per. cent right’. “Farooq. “Abdulla, ‘while <stimiming ‘up: the historic“. 
=com: 1980-81: except for the “year 1985-86, It hasbeen :-" debate-on' Gentre-State ‘relations in: October 983. in: 
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' These trends were not envisaged by the Constitution?” which are likely to strain Centre-State relations relates r : 
«akere. Rather,” they thought . that. thec Finance - “to the pervailing political environment in the “ country." 
‘ommissiont would be the chief Instrument fareffecting " The. political scene in India’ has. been: described, aĝ y 
te’ tranaférs afd; Article 282°of the Constition would: | a 'being-oné’ of competitive. and\corifrontafiorial fatufe `” 
« sparingly used. It:has been’ hoticed ‘ ‘that-although ; and “shows, ‘horizontal “ Gontradfctiéns : ‘within: the 
mtatutory transfer is undoubtedly a progressie compo- ,: ‚dominant ruling ‘class’ “ Three developments ste. Se 
ent; its share has beeri deglining in’ recent: years. - “syenuclal Importance and sabe mientloned here: a 
hese trend’ may- make. thé-distribution’*pattern of- `). First, the. Congress party whic by and large daped i. 
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accommodation. It has really strained the party's 
consensus on the decision-making process. (ii) The 
involvement of some prominent leaders in international 
politics probably dissassociated these leaders from 
the dynamics of local politics. The growth of new 
State -eaderships was stifled and the state units were 
increesingly subordinated to Congress party's 
organisational Centre. 

Secondly, as the original hold of the Congress 
party as the central political institution and instrument 
for conflict management has weakened considerably, 
many political parties have emerged at the State level, 
particularly on the eve of the fourth general elections 
in 19€7. This has disturbed the political homogeneity 
enjoyed by the government at the Centre.“* The States 
assert their autonomy and pull against national power 
as they have their own electoral bases, and also 
because they enjoy considerable constitutional powers 
in domestic matters of vital importance to the citizens. 
The non-Congress States demand that the federal 
structure of the Constitution, overshadowed for long 
by the command system of the Congress, “be restored 
and strengthened”. The federal reform thus came on 
the national agenda. 

Thirdly, political education appears to have risen 
more than the general literacy levels from about 17 
per cent in 1951 to 36 per cent in 1981. With universal 
adult suffrage, the size of the electorate has risen from 
35 mi lion in the whole of the undivided India to 173 
million in the first general elections of 1952, to 364 
million in 1984 and now to 450 million with the 
lowering of the voter's age to 18 years. Further, fre- 
quent and regular elections have served as schools of 
political consciousness, steadily raising the level of 
political consciousness. This has tended to increase 
the political aspirations of the people too.!” It may be 
noted that the character of the conflict between the 
Centre and non-Congress elements in the States has 
~ grown quite complex. It shows a considerable inter- 
weaving between linguistic/cultural and political / 
economic factors. The movements seen in strategically 
signif.cant States like the J&K, the ‘seven sisters’ of 
the North-East, Punjab and in other States, namely 
Jharkhand in Bihar, Gorkhaland in West Bengal, Uttara- 
khanc in UP, Vidarbha in Maharashtra and so ọn 
lerids evidence to the above statements."® 

It may be mentioned that so long as both the States 
and the Centre stick to norms and laws and obey the 
constitutional limits, the phenomenal growth of the 
regioral and sub-regional political parties’ strong 
regioral blas can be contained. Unfortunately, the 
recent experience of the last few years suggests that 
competition and conflict among all sections of society 


+ 
are growing. The weaker States have tended to develo 
an awareness of their rights under the law and hav 
become more vehement and categorical in thei 
demands for increasing transfers to them. They ma‘ 
even use their numerical strength for the purpose 
Thus, the competition and conflict over sharing of th: 
national revenue resources may get further intensiftec 
in future. The States may function more as pressun 
groups to seek larger financial aid and/or to represen 
regional interests and less as active partners in the 
process of building up the nation as envisaged in the 
Constitution. Their approach may become more agg: 
ressive. Thus, on the whole, the balance of Centre. 
State relations iş likely to be more disturbed until 
and unlesg an atmosphere is created where the Centre 
as well as the States can sit together more as partner: 
in national development and less as pressure groups 
to invigorate the spirit of cooperative federalism. 

(D) Another related aspect is the lack of machinery tc 
find solutions for inter-State disputes. These are 
influenced by political considerations. Whether political 
considerations alone motivate the Union Government’: 


attitude towards such disputes or not, many State 


Governments, specially those involved in such dispute: 
with the other States, feel that this is so. The problem 
relating to inter-State power, transport, planning and 
to reparian rights are well known in this context 
Even the constitutional provisions in many respects 
are quite vague. For instance, in case of water, irrigatior 
is a State subject, inter-State river is a Union subject 
and electricity a concurrent subject. Therefore, ir 
problems relating to the development of waters, sharing 
the benefits and costs management, etc. are the impor: 
tant problems in which the Constitution may play a 
small role.!? These disputes may become more intense 
in the future in the overall declining political culture. 
(E) Another important explanation for the deepening 
crisis stems from the failure of the policy of Centra! 
transfers to meet its intended objectives. Two of the 
most important objectives in this context deserve 
mention. These are: balanced regional development 
and stimulating the States to finance an increasing 
part of their expenditures through their own revenues 
The third objective which has not been explicitly 
stated but has remained in the background, especially 
from the Fourth Finance Commission onwards, relates 
to the fiscal management of the States. For instance, 
phrases like economy in expenditure consistent with 
efficiency, reasonable returns on investments, incentive 
for better resource mobilisation and financial discipline 
balancing the receipts and expenditures on revenue 
account, etc. have been reiterated explicitly in the 
terms of reference of the various Finance Commissions.” 


ee 
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The need for providing adequate incentives for 
expenditure economy and resource mobilisation was 
made explicit and stressed in the Ninth Finance 
Commission. 

It has been demonstrated earlier that Central transfers 
in India are not stimulative, particularly in recent 
years, as the States do not feel encouraged in raising 
the resources from within as these Central transfers 
are stepped up for their benefit. It has been pointed 
out by some-studies that in the early years of the 
seventies, transfers had a stimulative effect on the 
States’ expenditures. However, in recent years one 
finds that the States’ own revenue-financed tures 
do not rise with increased Central transfers. It is quite 
disappointing that a principle of stimulating the States’ 
expenditures by transfers, as stated by the First Finance 
Commission and further reiterated in the Ninth Finance 
Commission, gets negated. 

This kind of budgetary behaviour by the States 
may deepen the fiscal crisis further. The States would 
ask for more resources and the Centre may show its 
own inability in view of the national resource crunch. 
The Centre may even argue that the States have been 
indulging in the fiscal mismanagement in their 
economies. The only escape route with the Centre is 
the use of recycled resources that is obtained from the 
States in the form of debt servicing of the Central 
loans. The Centre may increasingly use the enhanced 
loan component to keep up these resources. the 
increased loan component may further put a stress on 
the States’ finances. Ultimately it may lead to a cut in 
the maintenance expenditure of important capital 
assets and in social expenditures. These would further 
pose a serious threat to the growth of the economy 
and deprive a wide section of the population of basic 
social facilities. 

` Regarding inequalities, it has already been painted 
out in the earlier pages that the general level of inter- 
State inequalities in India is of a high order. Lakdawala 


rightly holds that the prevailing inequalities in the . 


State services are more than can be justified by 
differences in their tax structure and tax rates. He 
further states that “these are beyond the margin of 
tolerance”.”! Still more worrisome is that it has been 
noticed that they are further rising. Dandekar, Prasad, 
Sarma and Kalyani share these impressions.” A recent 
study by Bhalla and Tyagy brings out that “the 
incremental output of foodgrains appear to be getting 
more and more concentrated to a fewer States. In fact 
only five States, that is, UP, Punjab, Haryana, AP and 
Maharashtra had accounted for almost the entire 
incremental output between quinquennia ending 1978- 
79 and 1983-84.7°3 
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Thus there are strong indications that income 
inequalities among the States have grown in India. ` 
This has happened despite the fact that Central transferg 
have significantly been enhanced to the States. There 
can be the following possibilities: (i) the transfers 
have not been progressive; or (li) factors other than 
the transfers have not worked to bring overall 
development of the States conducive for balanced 
regional development; or (iil) the transfers have been 

ive but their quantum have been so inadequate 
as to offset the negative effect of the other factors. The 
discussion on the earlier pages tend to show the 
operation of the first two possibilities. The actual 
situation may become more complicated given the 
resource crunch at the Central level and the States’ 
unending and unsatlated demand for Central transfers. ~ 

Needless to say, inequities, be they between persons, 
regions or States, areundesirable. Benjamin Higgins 
pointed out that “unless and untill an economy is 
integrated both regionally and sectorally, neither tax 
policy nor any other branch of the Central Government's 
monetary and fiscal policy can assure full employment, 
high rates of growth and reasonable price stability all 
at once”. Dandekar states: “Such widening of disparties 
puts a strain on Centre-State and inter-State relations.“> 
Even the Ninth Finance Commission observes that 
inequalities create social tensions and leads to 
unintended migration of productive resources and 
people.* The issue of inter-State inequalities have to 
be given an overriding consideration in Centre-State 
relations without isolating the historical realities, 
particularly now when regional backwardness and 
differentiation are emerging as a factor in the new 
demands for Statehood.’ 

Coming to the third objective of better fiscal 
management one may get some idea by observing 
Table 4 given in Section II. It is evident from that that 
the State expenditures are far in excess of their 
revenues and even of their incomes. The State 
enterprises are in bad shape and do not generate 
resources at all. One may also get some idea of the 
fiscal management of the States by comparing the 
revenue and expenditure forecasts of the States as 
made by the Finance Commission with that of the 
actuals. The divergences between the Finance 
Commission forecasts and the actuals may be taken 
as an indicator of the fiscal mismanagement as the 
terms of reference of every Finance Commission carry 
in-built assumptions like effidency, better fiscal manage- 
ment, reasonable returns of investments, etc. which 
are considered by the Commission in its assessments. 

In the year 1985-86, the Finance expected 
a surplus both in the case of Kerala and Punjab which 
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in fact had showed a considerable deficit. West Bengal, 
expected to be having a deficit, actually showed a 
surplus. In many States the surplus after devolution 
fell short of the projected amounts (as for example, 
Gujarat, Haryana, Kamataka, Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu, 
UP) of the Finance Commission. Nevertheless, some 
of the States did well. Orissa considerably reduced its 
deficit from about Rs 52 crores, as projected by the 
Finance Commission, to Rs 12 crores in practice. 
Rajasthan did the contrary. Similarly, West Bengal 
generated a surplus amounting to Rs 108 crores 
whereas it was projected to have a deficit of about Rs 
107 crores.* The reasons for these estimates going 
awry lie partly in the States’ own non-seriousness to 
adhere to the parameters decided by the Commission 
and partly the improper estimates of the expenditures, 
the revenues comprising of tax and non-tax sources, 
and the costs and profits of the State public enterprises 
as well as of the wage bills, etc- 

It may be correct to say that the prevailing economic 
and political scenario in the country would shape the 
mood of both the Central and the State Governments. 
This mood would ultimately determine Centre-State 
relations. Since the Central Government itself is facing 
a serious fiscal crisis, the political atmosphere is of a 
corapetitive and confrontationist nature; and the distri- 
bution pattern of Central transfers has not fulfilled 
the intended objectives and the quantum of these 
transfers are not likely to rise to the expectations of 
the States, Centre-State relations may come under 
further stress and may deepen more the fiscal crisis. 


Section IV 


S 

The fiscal crisis in India refers to the macro economic 
implications arising from the ever-widening gap bet- 
ween the revenues and expenditures, and the manner 
in which this gap is being filled by the Central 
Government. The budgetary trends of both the Central 
and State Governments show that productive expendi- 
tures are falling, and non-Plan non-development expen- 
dit res are rising quite rapidly. To meet these expendi- 
tures, the national government resorts to costlier 
methods like deficit financing, public debt from within 
the country and external 

This budgetary behaviour of the government may 
be attributed to the Centre’s inability to mobilise 
revenue resources from its own tax and non-tax 
sources, from the public sector wherein about Rs 
52,900 crores have been invested. Further, the Central 
Government has shown a lack of political will to tax 
the sector (the service sector, for instance) which is 
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argued to be a surplus generating sector. The situat 
at the State level is not different, The States appeal 
have been following the Centre's footsteps as far 
their own budgetary trends are concerned. 

These fiscal operations of the Central Govemm 
have been viewed seriously by the scholars. They fi 
strong indications that economic inequalities in In 
have grown over the period, inflationary tenden 
have grown in the economy and have affected 
poor more than before, the country appears to hi 
become more vulnerable to the interventionist polic 
of the international forces. On the whole, there | 
developed a situation of fiscal crisis, which may 
termed as the product of both the Centre and 
States’ policy interactions. The fiscal crisis appears 
have been well officially in India at 
time of the formulation of the Seventh Five Year PI 
The formulation of the long term fiscal poli 
restraining the States from taking overdrafts a 
cutting down the non-Plan expenditure do reflect 
official concern of the Central Government over 
emerging situation of fiscal crisis in the country. 

It is also important to note that the States too hi 
shown their displeasure with the Central budget 
policy, particularly the way the transfers have b 
devolved to them. The Centre has increased its do. 
nation over the financial resources on the one ha 
and financial intervention in the States by making 
of the non-statutory and discretionary means | 
Centrally schemes on the other. Furtl 
the distribution of Central transfers has made 
States perpetually dependent on the Centre. Since 
loan component is high in Central transfers, 
burden of Central transfers on the States continue 
be still high. This is despite the frequent and substan 
debt reliefs to the States. It is further noticed that 
increased Central transfers have failed to fulfill 
intended objectives, particularly in the matter 
bridging the regional development and encourag 
the States’ own revenue-financed expenditures. Rat! 
the results in the present study show that Cen 
transfers have become more substitutive and regic 
inequalities have tended to increase over the perl 
This has happened despite the substantial increas: 
Central transfers. Most recently it has been noti 
that these transfers have got stabilised and are 
really growing. At the same time, the States h 
become more assertive, administratively tactful 
conscious of their constitutional rights in pressing 
Centre for more financial devolutions to them. 

The political developments are also not y 
encouraging. Regional differentiations and biases 
increasing and so is the case with the numbes 
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volitical parties. Old political and organisational values 
are dwindling, As a result of all these developments, 
he political culture as a whole in India is becoming 
xompetitive and confrontationist in nature. All these 


levelopments do not appear to be moving in the 
lesirable direction. Since these are the basic inputs in 


ietermining the moods of both the Central and State . 


3overnments, the equationof Centre-State relations in 
ndia may continue to be disturbed. As a result, the 
vation, already groaning under the pains of the fiscal 
tisis, may be further pushed into a kind of economic 
tisis in future, - — Q 
Concluded) A 4 


Appendix I 


“he model used here to differentiate between Fiscal 
Jependence of Revenue and Expenditure is as follows: 
DEP (E) = (TX$+GR+LO-DETS) /EXP 
DEP (R) ` = .(TXS+GR+LO-DETS)/REC 
DEP (Y) = (TXS+GR+LO-DETS)/SDP 
“Where (i) DEP (E), DEP (R) and DEP (Y) are Fiscal 
Jependence for Expenditure, Revenue~and “SDP 
«spectively; (ii) TXS, GR, LO and DETS are Tax 
hares, Grants, Loans and Debt Servicing of Central 
ans respectively; and (lif) EXP and REC are Revenue 
lus Capital Expenditure and Revenue and Capital 


eceipts respectively. 
Appendix 2 
CNTR (EXP) = [1:RVOKR/E (1)]*100.0 ` 
CNTR (REV) [1-RVOKR/(RVT+KR)]*100.0— 
Where (i) CNTR (EXP) and -CNTR (REV) are 
xpenditure and Revenue Centralisation respectively. 
(ii) E (1) is Total Revenue Expenditure plus Capital 
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Outlay. K 


(iy) (RVT+KR) is the States’ Revenue Total plus . 
i Receipts. 

TR=OR+C OR = Own Revenue; 

1 = OR/TR + C/TR C = Central Transfers“ 


C/TR =1-OR/TR 

(C/TR)*100.0 = (1 - OR/TR)*100.0 
that is, percentage share of C in TR = (1 - OR/ 
TR)*100.0 
- = 100 - OR/TR*100.0 

= 100 - percentage share of own - 


, Revenue Capital Receipt of the State in its Tetal 


Revenue and Capital Receipts. 2 
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Appeal to Confront Communal Politics 


a D an A TER Communalism, arrecently formed body of academics, ve 
“students and employees of Delhi University. — z 


T3. o E 
crisis Innocent men, women and children from the 





lowest strata of our society have become (and continue 


to become) victims of communal butchery. Well-to-do 
instigators of this butchery seek to fatten their interests 
_ on the blood of the innocent and the oppressed. 
Whereas the votaries of communalist politics would 


like people to believe that this crisis has to do with f 


our jcentities as Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs or Christians, 
the fect is that it is rooted in our real life conditions. 
The.fruits of Indian “development” have been cornered 
by a very small section of our society while the vast 
majority continue to live wretched lives. The failure 
of ou- democracy so far to yield social, political and 
econcmic oe has made it easy to divert the mass 
of Indian e from their concrete problems. And 
comm st politics offers itself as the answer to 
those problems. We must, therefore, understand the 
specific characteristics of the Communist “alternative”. 

These are: 

1. Zommunalist politics propagates the view that the misery 
>eople suffer has nothing to do with socio-economic prob- 
ems but with their religious identities. It, therefore, makes 

“enemies” out of other religious groups and blames them 
‘or the “exclusive’ hardships of its own religious group. 

2. -indu communalism blames pluralist democracy for 

ndia’s “weakness” and “disunity”; it then argues that a 
“nationalism” based on a new Hindu “majority” will 
cestore “strength” and “unity”. 

3. .t seeks to persuade people that the exclusive content of ` 
culture and history is`teligion. It, therefore, distorts 
ustory, identifies “historical wrongs’ purely with 
celiglous motivation, and ignores the complex operations 
of power-structures, 

4. <t simplifies and misinterprets cultural inter-relations and 
>roduces religious stereotypes in terms of dress, custom, 
verltage, and so on. It then proceeds to create a false, 
anitary “heritage” by identifying and exduding “noa- 
ndigenous” elements. 

5. t attempts to evade reasoned enquiry by an appeal to 


They say: It is the Muslims who Divided India 

Such a charge is an unfounded-fabrication. The fact 
is that on the eve of partition the overwhelming 
` majotity of Muslims chose a secular India in preference 


to an Islamic Pakietan: Friends, neither Hindus mor 


~ 


- Muslims divided India. The forces that divided Indi 
were the dominant class interests among both commu 
nities in connivance with the British. As for communalis 
politics and propaganda, both Hindu and Muslin 
- elements were responsible. Hindu communalists woul: 
have us believe that patriotism is the hall-mark-c 
Hindus alone. Such a view constitutes a travesty c 
. The truth is that India’s political fréedom wa 
the result of struggles and sacrifices by members c 
all communities. Are we to forget Bhagat Singt 
Ashfaqullah, Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Shahid Sherwar 
anda whole host of such freedom fighters? Hindi 
~ communalists ought to recall what Gandhi said whe: 
communal were taking place—that the onl: 
light that he saw was in Kashmir, where ai 
overwhelmingly Muslim majority population playe: 
the most crucial role in defeating Pakistani’ design: 
and in maifitaining Pempe traditions of ‘secular 
cultural living. 


- They say: “Minorities” are being Appeased 
Such propaganda, in the first place, evades th 
truth that if anybody has been appeased in thi 
country it is a small segment of the entrenched 
cutting across all communities, at the cost of the vas 
majority of the downtrodden. Can it be proved tha 
the Muslim community enjoys a better life and ; 
greater share of er than the Hindu community 
Let us look at a few but highly revealing facts: unti 
. 1983, Muslim representation in the IPS was three pe 
cent, until 1984, Muslim representation in the IAS wa: 
2.14 per cent. As of today, Muslim involvement iu 
LIG and MIG housing remains below three per cent 
Among the top 50 business houses in this country 
there is not a single concern controlled by Muslims 
When pressed for an answer, the Hindu communalist 
cite the Shah Bano case. Yet, is it not the fact that th: 
appeasement of Muslim fundamentalists in that cas 
victiinised, most of all, 50 per cent of the Muslin 


- community, namely, Muslim women? Is it also no 


the fact that wide’ sections of the Muslim intelligentsi: 
actively opposed that Bill? And, is it also not the fac 
that Left and democratic forces were outspoken anı 
trenchant in their criticism of that act of appeasement 

And,. what are the facts on the other side? Whil 
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idemning the state for the so-called excesses at 
odhya and demanding compensation for the kar 
aks Hindu communalists remain silent about the 
tims of Maliana, Bhagalpur, Ahmedabad, Meerut, 
da host of other carnages. Likewise, Hindu commu- 
lists, both of the Congress and BJP varieties, remain 
amefully silent about the Delhi carnage of 1984. 
ven it comes to, extracting mileage from the 
vernment, Hindu communalists have no qualms. 
portant. leaders of the Hindu Mahasabha, and 
«ers connnected with the RSS, have been Congress 
nisters and Chief Ministers. A glorifier of the 
nous practice of satı is today a Cabinet Minister. 
e Vice-President of the BJP has the distinction of 
Jing supported that inhuman practice on the floor 
parliament. Nor should we forget that progressive 
islation in favour of the rights of Hindu women 
s held up for long years by Hindu communalists— 
very same people who strike progressive postures 
th respect to the Shah Bano case. It is equally a 
wn fact that the opening of the doors of the Babri 
sjid and the November 1987, shilanyns bn disputed 
scitory were acts calculated to win over the goodwill 
Windu communalist opinion. The reality has been 
2 of compromise with fundamentalist communal 
ces, not of Muslim appeasement. 


say: Secularism is Appeasement of the Minorities, 
“only a Hindu Rashtra can Secure the Rights of 
adus 
The secular Constitution of India was the product 
hree long years of deliberation by eminent and far- 
Mhted Indians of the day. Taking into account the 
1 plurality of India’s cultural life and the composite 
ıracter of our history, they devised a Constitution 
ich ensures a secular definition of citizenship. All 
'ians were to be equal before the law of the land, 
“1 no sectarian concept of community was allowed 
-olour either the idea of nationalism or the rights of 
‘citizen. Simultaneously, the Constitution guaranteed 
right of religious worship to all citizens, so long as 
exercise of their right did not infringe the 
damental rights of other citizens or cause public 
order. The notion of “positive secularism” floated 
the Hindu communalists is a thinly disguised 
vhemism for establishing the dominance of the 
gious majority. In that context, it is crucial for us 
«understand that if political appeasement of the 
1orities constitutes a distortion of democratic politics, 
‘ appeasement of the majority community has the 
ential to derail constitutional democracy wholesale. 
*riends, let us clearly appreciate the implications 
=the Hindu Rashtra which the RSS, the VHP, the 
idu Mahasabha and the BJP wish to bring about. 
mt as in Pakistan the “Islamic” state has institution- 


alised the second-class status of the minorities as 
citizens, a Hindu Rashtra in India will reduce our own 
minorities to a similar status. And, most ironically, it 
will do so without, in the least, alleviating the living 
conditions of the mass of Hindus, for the simple reason 
that the politics which informs the Hindu Rashtra call 
will continue to fatten only the dominant vested 
interests among the Hindus. Let us remember that 
Hitler came to full power talking of the rights of the 
pure Aryan race but his politics ended up destroying 
Germany entirely. It should be a warning to all right- 
thinking Indians that in 1983 Guru Golwalkar, the 
RSS chief, recommended that just as Hitler had made 
a target of the Jewish people Hindus ought similarly 
to treat the Muslims. And, let us again remember that 
Hitler’s anti-Semitism (hatred of the Jews) calculated 
to neutralise various religious leaders finally led to a 
brutal reign of terror over all Germans, the 
overwhelming majority of them Christians. 

Closer home, it would be an unforgivable error if 
we did not learn from the experience of Pakistan. The 
creation of Bangladesh as well as the problems in 
Sind, Baluchistan and the North-West Frontier Province 
are conclusive illustrations of the fact that religion 
cannot be the basis of viable nationhood. In the case 
of Pakistan, despite the illusion of “Islam”, it is the 
dominant interests among Punjabi landowners and 
other elites which have been the determinants of 
Pakistan’s politics and destiny. It should be an 
instructive fact that with the return of democracy to 
Nepal the theocratic principle is under attack there. 
Likewise, in Bangladesh, after Ershad’s fall, Sheikh 
Hasina Wazed’s party has been campaigning for the 
return to a secular-democratic state. Let us also keep 
in mind that the call fora Hindu Rashtra can only have 
the consequence of strengthening similar political 
orientations in Punjab, Kashmir and the North-East. 
Far from unifying India, the Hindu Rashtra call is a 
sure prescription for its break-up. 

It is hardly possible to over-emphasise the disaster 
that religious fundamentalism and a political order 
based on such fundamentalism spells for women all 
across Indian society. Everywhere women become 
the prime target of the revivalism that forms an in- 
separable component of the politics of fundamentalism. 
Evidences of this are already with us. We must ask 
ourselves squarely whether that sort of price is 
acceptable to us. Further, there is already clear evidence 
of the fascist intolerance that goes hand in hand with 
the propagation of the Hindu Rashtra idea. The recent 
incident in Baroda University ought to be-an eye- 
opener: there the Student’s Union controlled by the 
ABVP demanded the dismissal of two intellectuals 
who were active in the campaign for communal 
harmony only because they are both Muslims. 
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Babar and Ayodhya 

‘, Friends, Babar may well have been an invader who 
came from “outside”. The fact is that with the exception 
of the Adivasis, all those who have constituted the 
Indian civilisation have been. outsiders, the Aryans 
included. So, what is the basis on which we must 
establish an “indigenous” and a “non-indigenous” 
Indianness? Again, as in so much of the rest of the 
world, invading marauders often made targets of 
religious places and symbols with the twin objectives 
of looting the wealth concentrated in religious places 
and of humiliating the conquered peoples. During the 
European Crusades of the Middle Ages almost every 
mosque in Spain was converted into a Church. Nor 
have such things happened only in relation to invading 
powers. In our own history, many Hindu temples 
were constructed where Buddhist stupas and Jain 
temples pre-existed. 

e point is that such practices predated the 
progressive evolution of human societies towards 
secular and democratic polity and governance, and 
were the expression not so much of religious bigotry 
as of the character of medieval power-play. Does it, 
therefore, behove us in this day and age to revert to 
those practices, ironically, with a view to correcting 
them? Why do we rather not emulate the example of 
many Muslim rulers who not only gave grants to 
Hindu temples but had new ones built? It has been 
said repeatedly by Muslims of all shades that nobody 
has the least objection to a new Ram Mandir being 
built in Ayodhya, (all of which, after all, is a hallowed 
place, if Sant Tulsi Das is to be believed). Indeed, 
Muslims have offered to share in every way in its 
construction. If then the Hindu communalists insist 
on the unproven and arbitrary sanctity of the very 
spot where the Masjid exists, the reason lies not in 
` any religious sentiment but in an irreligious commu- 

t politics. What else can explain the insistence of 
the Hindu communalists not to abide by the court 
verdict? When every other party to the dispute over 
the site is willing to accept the verdict of the court 

` (including the BMAC), the refusal of the BJP-VHP- 
RSS reflects only its desire to use the dispute to 
arouse communal passions. On December 25 (The 
Times of India), L.K. Advani let this cat fully out of the 
bag when he said, with disarming honesty, that he is 
not a man of religion, nor does it matter really 
whether the Janmabhoomi is or is not where he has 
been saying it is. Clearly, the single-minded purpose 
is to demolish the mosque so that the supremacy of 
Hindu najority’s wishes over the Constitution and 
the rule of law is established once and for all. In 
contrast let us note, the Babri Masjid Action Committee 
have time and again expressed their willingness to 
abide by the decision of the court. The sinister design 
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the BJP contemplates on the strength of the Ayodhya 
issue is further revealed by Advani's blatant double- 
speak: with regard to Punjab and Kashmir he is 
anxious that the “constitutional framework” is not 
violated; with respect to Ayodhya, however, the 
Constitution to him is irrelevant. 

Friends, it is high time that we think about these 
crucial issues coolly and without self-defeating on. 
It is high time that we say an unambiguous “NO” to 
communal politics of all variety, and together struggle 
to build a just and democratic society. Let us not 
forget that we are answerable to the vast masses of 
India who have always everything to lose from 
communal politics. 


Campaign Against Communalism 

Democratic Teachers’ Front, Janavadi Shiksha Manch, 
Forum for Democratic Struggle, Marxwadi Vichar Manch, 
Samajvadi Shikshak Manch. 

Students’ Federation of India, All India Students’ 
Federation. : iF 

DISHA. 

Democratic Karmachari Front. 

Rani Ray, Javed Malik, Neeraj Malik, Neelambar Pandey, 
Dilip Swamy, Vinay Bhardwaj, Kumar Sanjay Singh, Amit 
Bhattacharya, V.P. Jain, L.N. Chamoli, Lajpat Verma, 
Harmohinder Singh, Bacchi Ram, Svati Joshi, Sumit Sarkar, 
Vinod Khurana, Ramesh Rao, Satinder Joshi, Sanjay Misra, 
Ravikant, B.N. Mohapatra, N N. Bhattacharya, Shashi Raina, 
G.B. Upreti, K.M. Singh. QO 






AN APPEAL 


The Arches on Contemporary History, Jawaharkl 
Nehru University has in Its possession records, pamphiets, 
books and other publications relating to the Communist 
movement In India and abroad. Ths materal ls open 
to scholar working on the Left and nattonal movements 
In India. The Archives i currently engaged In enriching 
tts collection by acquiring maternal from different 
sources, In this connection, | Would like to appeal to 
indMduab, organkations and Institutons to give to 
the Archives any matenal they might have In thelr 
possession regarding the Left movements In India. 
The sources of particular Interest would be party 
documents, publication of Left-wing organisations, 
pamphlets, newspapers and journak, and private 
papers. In case of those who do not wish to part with 
thelr materials, the Archives can undertake xeroxing 
of those materals. These contributions will be of 
tmmense help to the study of Left movements in 
India. 

























K.N. PANIKKAR 
Charman 


Archives on Contemporary History, 
Sxth Floor, brary Building, 
Jawanhanal Nehru University, 

New Delt - 110067 

Phones’ 667676 ext 348 (off.), 655874 (res ) 
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Ue vat attenfites dept 

eet & we ae seer st see ot eT ser Ber & tities seer Pe arora siR ameo owt mare at vert ect st frered 
q fni er Èl ag ee Seep mor & Ae oe age ae oe ar we à ot word ee ob) et ee ORS ee ee eT 
oat sar eae T ate creer wet dent wert cer & fer Ser sore Ret Ares Geer were Sr cera st ce FT ager att 
welt ÈI et 1989 Ñ epret nar everett at GMAT 86 eH, wea 1990 Fare 75 wet RÀ sere ede aT err MT cect 

we ot we separ rer & fie afer Èr è Ree at axe ait caer Ot EAR seer ae & aie aif A oT ARO at 
opr reife ce are E ere Er RT ay SAA RRL ET BERT ay aT See ERT Beet Pret Bo deer Bar Bart Reve ee 

Rr sR Ae R melee were Hy Bea Preven wee Sa er T at geen eet cee see ear 81 Pate aR afge asia 
nem et det atone, IERT wen peer À weet Ape beet refer ear var È en emer À sae et see are ed Ee oe: 
750 EA, 880 WR aar 1011 Fay Rg @ E Bikes mfir entat ay 1066 eae aRar maT 1229 eae afte apse Bert Mt ase oft aT 
Gi vet see, et art et sear: ow, aie, eRe eae a ate Aafa ot Ret art wer ere Bree aie peated & feet ay Aer AR 
14 tee 17 eee et 

we arr à oe Beet art FR A separ wit BY 725 wo site, spear wire at 850 wo sine, peT Met at 977 F 
gee wer RR aif tR wr 1030 Ko maT 1188 Ko we apa Mery wear eat ror È Ee QE 4 RIG, 6 Ko oa 14 
Bo epee Bert her ot Ret art wer cere BI 

Ser A ape Gat Rae ant E Aet ste eet Rett 3 coer at Rar ar) ong St BE en a we A, WRew seb, Per sub, after 
tar ahr, wert a cr at Bator meng, wean ered (gage) gal, Sekt shh whet sper wy, ao mn Peas tte, RA- Re e 
faFrofor memi, whrseenr & Prior a aqua, Reng citar, pot oft ater at ang X Path oar re Rte anit Aird eer 
Š Petpet war aoe Pa ate Pecan erat at ote eet A ardor n E g gear aor Fy sper crt gro at BL yaa seer 
ab tap errr à aft wee emer GFT 


er zeny ner Rewer : ee seer Fert ap, Spe, PRT aT Hep Sarita & Rey weer: 750 Eo, 851 Ko, 977 Ko maT 
1188 Wo Sire peer Bers seer ea Tra È pelt coy Rees anir Ra Æ frà 1188 Ke mar 1030 wo uRae aa weft È 

R SUPT & aper, put car SRP heat a ey ea: 750 Eo, 977 Ko OUT 851 Ko AE AERA TET Ui Be, G: ETN, 
wa one Bay antes ae whe et amr È fee ia RaT & Re ae cfr 1188 eee mar 1030 wae cet mi & abt dik ca 
EÀ, TEE E ET E eve ee eter E R 
Bre 


myl appeal Y agar ar : PE OE ees cele E Sass aan a RT G & se wee ib Rt & fert 1000 
aR MAT 1100 Ware Aer cen va BL eriep a Tere Provenil 2 Arapeti & Red 1200 we mar 1250 eae aR ae gene Èri 


SF Te eat oF ae der ar ofan : Sth errr seer, alee eet mer aa SUT A ot ape Aer wt da wt aT cet BRAT 
X mat at @ epee anal et 750 eat cia, sper RaT Ær 85) Soe mites oer peer Rat st 977 way RS Ber 
. Sees off RA ar wom: 1030 Sy oa 1188 ey ee aor oer Freer one af cr dt oar Rear ar cer Bt ae dh sere 
Gt wT Ott È lo APE crwth few a at 1/26 ar air der ar APE ee 1/6 a TA 

Jo Wo BRE Aro & oie Rol Xe abet et =e ara By area wet ee vy El pede sere ot ont & are et 600 mad aE 
aftr, aa at wee RP T A ae att Æ R sey ae ae ae oe Aga Ge A eae a et BL ee RiR apna 
Be fore oft ay Aer er ae ere E afte ott RR 2111 eae era RiR æt 1696 wae feet 

weit sat & eet nRa Be fey nie ar-a at Reset 1 Rg 1990 & ary ax ft ot E Ree 4 ee eed cone er) Ree 
aar auen SUH Ñ eet ateALaT eet Bar cat A oy SL aT HH Ge after a Ba A iter wey A aca at a BI 


wh afr oar yF wee ween He eee ae À gar & 3) ota b aka anna eh) aA, weer a tee, et, 
Prat Gif Ser, entree afta, wren, aer aren x der Bret, afiar pert, we, S Oe, wow Ra, cit or iPr aria, Reape 
a ied, beem a mR on, SEH, Ba, Ger a Fear Pate, eat ath Oe pe Probe, mag a att, ore axis a ote Pato, Serer 
mm, te ud, erent pert, rRe Bete ate grt eer Pair aaa, wat Rie a Rede Pkr, wre Prior, yeas Peter pater, 
Drege Frater erent, gu att a i sere ere, ger Fae, Acter a vier og, wera atk ite Prater enna ar mer fir Beret | 
caer a5 een 40 wren à afe nire pr ae À naa eT 


alee Fert wer eaor : Rr gh at Ape rat Gere weet ae oer Rat A eT RR R 20 a Fad SRA SK OT 
roy eget eer + rar © i pe sheer ost gt eo Be RA eee Y cept 4.50 ener wat at aa oh at HO 


WER RT NPT Sey Ht ert sites est ape met Praia et eg se ey Ae A Rore Pears yet Frater epee weet $ Riz: 
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20 EA mee aT 20 woe eRe cre eit ates att at aR chet nf rar at od oe war eae ERAT a Prefer ast rf 1 aferar areca 
SNET Gee Gere Ay ER REL ae wert Peake er oh ao eT 


MET AT ORE? JOT : RER Fara, CRET AAT otk are eRe arer HR Brat ae et aT wet ax Prefer we a 1 adr 
ERT t t T E aR tas wet Prey aT wang E A 6 wad gh or er a 18 eae RR, che at et at rok 42 et 
Serer aT 18 wR afar wer AaeR-weege at Re a RA 67 wee of wer ater ar 22 wae GRR Hat Ao eet ate aer Mt aT eT 
AT FER TRE See Taree HAT at aH Rart E R EA T PY aT wT Bs eA ag E ok sneer À Prete ast at By 

Wet, grace ote Rer sy a Beet a feet dt ape mgd ac After ae at ret A Bet at wick, Pee, ey ar oT RY 
$ fert 22 wae APRE ar 33 wat oer a ier weer Afr a RRT 18 way AFRE ar 33 ead GR oF Her, wre ah (Peew fT) a Ret 
26 wat ARR aT 141 wot gR aa ier aar wie amy A RA 18 woe Pee eet anar at ay der ee eit sean Nett ast Bs ante as Ree 
Mt det aiT, PRR, Ae aT rer a sah BRIT aot AETHER BER Be Pratt wt G Ai 

WER A ae ot Pear & Pe ar afte a, Ree sel oe (Rewer aker efter es) Rer Fo: Ge ar ew aay À odie a ae À, 
SEEE ware AT wre] Ber Pret eet ea at Ae SER Hwa Ae Meth) Tey we ae Pra ae A BS eT À eg Be ae ate Pres 
Ser we a arom wet ae eat BA ert Petros cr Ptaa Rear er afte AT wre athe ae Heth ast Praia et ory aT wea 
eT! 
weer ps acer ere wie a dor afte wer tron act x ore mat] BS Pl & Reece Afi afat a sinir enfant eck 
$ SRT RER T Rar s 

SAT RER E a a Rà kaa È Pe ay a t eae a Er aR r erh gelt ær ge aioe ae pon & P Gt at À aP 
sn a # amd eat arg È ate aaea eat amer Bea AT AL aa: Si genr Riy er Ae Ager X ae ar E we aah SAPE ep 
wet aa Bar ki 


afia pm araa 


wt aT gt ARE car en È 


Real it Ar ar pR sa a ee Rea aet a eee È aa ae RER a a A Re ar aht qh Re a Ra wey, SAAT T EPT 
a & R a È mR wer bl en at wer at see e dt È ar aa Bt eT À acer w eat A, ce ah aa GF À 
EE Har rar anpa er Re ERa WY arar 1 A A erat A Preire aor enr St À aar & ate ae È eae at penra Bett Èi 

ma-ma RRT a R RT ft wel fe rrie dar X Rre a feed fat a act & e met & ra à ee HR 
TR F p A a A, ae, TOT $ RA ger r a wear et E at n wee adt A l meer X Rea a T À R cit 
we eet ft Aat a weer i oe aRt adhe oe eer & A ART at e a ar À amt & she wera m arer Soret 
ær ARE SATA À MT Èl f 

Rena Re aea weet & fis aa weer A 27 oer eter ok Reet E weit 73 Beet r sew E Res oye at i otk a 27 ofr 
err ve Ree E srt 3 Raa & sen sete aah wrt 1 awe 3 Ree city APERT k er oe wearer ay Heer er we BL ae mT EÈ 
Re Get wae et aA SiT aah aT Ste ara $ wher eer eee waver Pet at caer aay a eeen BT 

me 3 Aad sit wher aver cit, Beer org ea nee) aero set at saree ger wr ye Ree nt wr ART oA ae TET 
a TU ey aT er Pear aT cer & ate St yee aaa at ater a pret & geet of a saw À wear ax ten ote aa ar rk 
Wie Aer a ret Bt ear aay Hh eee ett a athe Rare em eer oer Ger Bl) ARA A Ae TET aT BT eT BCT eT Be Re 
A BET Ot APY AT E ET- ERER BET ATT eT | 

Taw wt ater & ate gene X A, SRT ARTY aT TART ae sar eee wt cer 1 Serer Reet, sake Tig, Bred othe war ant Reser 
IMT PTT mr a-ra AAY aT ABET A KR ht ay ge ARET | A-T RY aR ee ee TERS PREET ret ay arte ae aaR, 
EERE E h d-a A awn abe ered oes elie seh AT) amr Serer ie, eT FL nist wt awk, Sar sete, GA cement, TER 
Hag nia ott afer aise art ait Ay oar Æ E aH ote oar ss RER At dwar ft oe Ped ae arta TARTA, ahr, AR 
FRA, BE PTT OT eT A ene aret A RRBRT r RAT SPT TT ERAT PTT] et ree ar aor Rewer wt eT ae BT aR erika ; 


tart apne oat 


gaar Wat miah fay, TAT Wey, HA 
ADVT ORT warna 
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POLIT CAL NOTEBOOK 





Hemesis of Okportuncsme ` 


he inevitable has happened. The 
Y Congress-I, whose unholy alliance 
' "“ with the breakaway Janata Dal-S , 
"7 group had pitchforked Chandra Shekhar ! 
` to power im the first half of last November, 


has cynically brought down the minority 


government at the Centre by engineering 
a crisis. 


- The epwode of surveillance of Rajiv 
Gandhi’s New Delhi residence by two 
belo to the State 
Ss iae e pe clea ee was 
‘ undoubtedly improper but it did not | 
warrant a constitutional crisis. Nor did it 
merit the Lind of lousy reaction one was 
witness io ora fhe side of the Conerssel | 
MPs: boycott of both the Houses of Parlia- 
ment till tre concerned State Government 
was peremptorily dismissed and action 
taken agaist Devi Lal’s son, Chautala. 


Chandra Shekhar’s promise of enquiry at |’ 


any level end prompt punishment could 
„not satisfy Rajiv who, incidentally, had 
indulged in telephone tapping of politiclans 
when he was in power as borne out by the 
CBI probe seport. The Rajiv Congress thus | 
seized a flimsy pretext to provoke Chandra 
Shekhar to quit, so that Rajiv Gandhi could 
succeed him as the new Prime Minister 
before the holding of the Tamil Nadu ! 
State Assembly elections. In contrast, the 
entire Opeeion displayed an exemplary 
sense of responsibility by agreeing to pase 
the vote-on-account. | 
The tact.cs adopted by the Congress] | 
MPs provided new evidence of the party’s | 
reckless abuse of parliamentary institutions. . 
It is time fcr senior Congress-I leaders to 
engage in self-introspection regarding this | 
entire’ re’ unseemly a This has not ' 


| 


I aaa aes odie as ag O a N 


Diena” gait he? 


Pn 
KO bea, 
ay Ff 





Congress-I’s prestige, and 








| Cowepnfe non enhanced 
[ Ce ONTEN oe Rajiv's aly‘attempt at once again securing 
POLITICAL NOTEBOOK the Prime Ministerial gaddi through the 
i kaai oh oria backdoor has backfired. Such misconduct 
&C. on the part of the Congress-I leadership 
2 COMMENTARY: would not be lost sight of by the public at 
The interim Budget the time of the hustings. 
Kamel Hayan Kabra Chandra Shekhar, the ‘socialist’ firebrand 
3 aa rt it aoa tie of yester-years, must alsb undertake some 
self-analysis. It is time for*him to der 
$ Qu: c Projøotiona iget ee at Bis ove ding 
ambition. If anything, by „forging the 
7 Saddam and Noriega io 
Weshingtoa's Scheme unprincipled tie-up with the Congress-I 
Sourish he has suffered grievously in terms of 
Ə Gulf War on BEC: ‘There are No credibility for having trampled underfoot 
Words for I? thp ani Congress verdet ee general 
LK Sharma elections. 
1 a e, What stands out today is Rajiv Gandhi's 
: uni to make enemies out of 
je AET antares fends ee of VP. Singh, Arun 
ment ca rire i Ecoaomy Nehru, Arif Mohammad Khan and others 
15 BJP Government's Represetve Role 
Diplomat’s Reaction At the same time it is being realised on all 
23 Why the Coseefire lu Sri Lanka sides that the only way-out of the present 
Falled impasse is to return to the people for a 
P. Sahadeven fresh mandate. Any delay or delinquency 
27 Ga War eis ena dsos on that score will further ‘undermine 
Bueh Attack thle Holy Place?’ | parliamentary democracy in our country. 
as buen In the coming battle of the ballot a 
Saga of lmmortal Love concerted struggle against unprincipled 
Vinoo Hora 1 | opportunism as displayed by the set-up at 
31 MIPRESBIONS: the power-centre in the last four months, 
The Price of “Victory” while launching a relentless crusade to 
Sumit Chakravarty defeat the fissiparous forces seeking to 
31 Nothing divide the country along communal lines, 
Pablo Neruda can unfold a new chapter of progress and 
COMMUNICATION: pt E 


| healthy transformation in the days ahead. 
| And thereby can the unity of this great 

A 4 nation be reinforced. 
5 'Logio' of Population Transfer : 3 h7 
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COMMENTARY 


The Interim Budget 


KAMAL NAYAN KABRA - 


pepe he Interim Budget for 1991-92 seems to have 
: “= addressed itself to something more than merely 
providing for the vote-on-account for the next four 
months., 

For one thing, it presents an account of the fiscal 
operations of the year 1990-91 in terms of revised 
estimates. Then, on the expenditure side, it makes the 
Plan allocations for the second year of the’ yet-to-be- 
finallsed Eighth Five Year Plan. The Finance Minister’s 
speech, though fairly short and sketchy on the state of 
the economy, admits that “macro-economic imbalances 
wives (are) large and persistent”, and that “the soft 
options have been exhausted”. And yet the ‘softest’ 
option of reducing capital expenditure on public 
account may well be called its hall-mark! 

Since it is a vote-on-account, the budget does not 
evidently address itself to any serious exercise of 
responding to the state of the economy. However, the 
absence of the customary overview of the economy 
seems inexplicable. 

Even the plea that the time between now and the 
full Budget would be used for “a close scrutiny and 
review of all expenditure provisions” seems 
specious and a threat to the logic of whatever little 
survives by way of planning. It is specious because 
over 100 days have been available for the purpose to 
the present dispensation which has admittedly been 
exercising during this period “utmost economy in 
expenditure and austerity” as “the watchwords of the 
government”. j 

It is a threat to planning because if dùring the 
course of a financial year *all these expenditures” at 
their rather nominal incremental levels are to be 
reviewed, it means Plan outlays too would carry with 
them an air of uncertainty. . 

Since basically our planning is nothing but allocation 
of funds to various ministries and the States and UTS, 
even this aspect does not seem to entail any firm 


The author, a well-known economist, belongs to the faculty 
of the Indian Institute of Public Administration, New Delhi. 


commitment. This becomes all the more ominous as 
Plan outlays show shortfalls and non-Plan outlays, 
despite the announcement of across-the-board 10 per 
cent cut, show an excess in the revised estimates for 
1990-91 of Rs 7918 crores as against a shortfall of Rs 
510 crores in Plan outlays. . ' l 
Despite its routine character, the Interim Budget 
takes credit for initiating some important steps. It has 
slashed subsidies on food, fertilisers and exports by 
Rs 943 crores. It has taken a decision to disinvest 20 
per cent equity of some selected public enterprises—a 
step thankfully falling short of privatisation but moving 
towards marketisation. It has décided to administer 
yet another blow to the finances of the State Government 
by transferring NSS collections to the proposed Bharat 
Bachat Bank. This would lead to a fall in the share of 
the States in small savings from Rs 6770 crores (RE for 
1990-91) to Rs 4500 crores: a chopping off of nearly 
one-third, despite the “autonomous buoyancy” in 
small savings. Is this the way the commitment to 
decentralised planning is going to be met? 


+ 


OF Rs 943 crores of reduction in subsidies, the axe 
falls most mercilessly on food subsidies to the tune of 
Rs 650 crores. It is this subsidy which is most thinly 
spread over crores of poor people trying to meet their 
food needs through the erratic Fair Price Shops. 
Against this cut which hits the people where they are 
most vulnerable, that is, their stomachs, leaving only 
Rs 1800 crores worth of food subsidy for the year 
1991-92, export subsidies which go to a small number 
of the most well-to-do and organised has been placed 
at Rs 2316 crores. The fertiliser subsidy for the better 
placed farmers is over twice the amount of export 
subsidies. This is some social justice built on the 
remnants of self-reliance and the growing nervousness 
on the export front. But the cut in food subsidy would 
more than offset whatever little gains the poor can 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Watching Bangladesh Poll 


[l 


a t has been an unforgettable experience, the like. 
EB of which I have not encountered before. I have 
covered eleven general elections in my reporting 
career of nearly five decades, and not one of them 
come upto the level of being as free and fair that J saw 
with my own eyes on February 27 in Bangladesh. 

It was indeed a massive upsurge, overwhelmingly 
free of fear and violence, tension and clashes. One 
could measure this from the fact that out of 24,000 
polling centres spread all over this over-populated 
country, the polling was suspended in as few as 34 
polling centres—just 34. How stupendous is this 
achieverrent can be understood from the fact that as 
many as 55 per cent of Bangladesh’s huge electorate 
of 623 lakh voters cast their votes in this election. 

I watched this remarkable election as a member of 
a nongovernmental Observer Group drawn from 
four SAARC countries—Pakistan, Nepal, Sri Lanka 
and India. It was by the Colombo-based 
International Centre for Ethnic Studies whose dynamic 
skipper is the distinguished public figure of Sri Lanka, 
Dr Neelen Thiruchelvam. The Centre has since 1988 
been engaged in a project study of comparative ẹlec- 
toral in South Asia. It covered the Pakistan 

elections of 1988 as also the Sri Lanka 'presi- 
dential poll of that year. Last year, it sent a small team 
to Bangladesh primarily to ascertain the views of all 
shades o- political opinion in the country which was a 
sort of probing mission for the bigger undertaking 
this time. The 30-member Observer Group split into 
small teams which visited 77 constituencies that inclu- 
ded, among others, those in Rajshahi, Jessore, Khulna, 
Kusthia, Faridpur, Mymensingh, Comilla, Chittagong 
and Dhaka. I visited the Faridpur district alongwith 
Niaz Nak, the former Foreign Secretary of Pakistan, 
who was one of the eight members from that country 
in the Observer Group. 7 





On tre day of the polling, fram early morning - 


hundreds lined up in front of every booth—men and 
women, young and old, the well-off and: the 
impovershed. No elaborate police bandobast but 
total discipline—with only the chowkidars, ansars, boy 
‘scouts and volunteers assigned by the upazila parishad. 
The police with arms was scarcely visible, and the 


army, though available at the call of the Returning 
Officer, was not seen at all. The polling booths, 
mostly located in school buildings, some in dilapidated 
condition, were manned by polling and presiding 
officers drawn mostly from some funior-level govern- 
ment departments or school teachers, while the polling 
agents of major parties almost everywhere were largely 
students. What was worth noting was that there were 
polling officers both men and women in both the 
male and female booths. There were no bamboo 
barricades, but only a rope to cordon off the polling 
centre, and inside, brisk polling continued in an 
environment of utmost informality—sometimes behind 
a worn-out gunny bag or even a blackboard, the 
ballot box was kept. 

I talked to many in the queues at random. A bright 
young’ girl, when asked why she was voting, said 
straight that this was her right as a citizen; when 
asked whom she would vote for, promptly rebuffed: 
“I don’t have to tell you that, and you are not to ask 
such a question.” An old man with’ unkempt beard 
proudly said: ” After so many years, we have got back 
the right to elect our sarkar; but once they are elected, 
many of them turn bad. This time we shall not let 


' them mess it all up.” Old women and young men—ail 


waited patiently for hours in the sun just to cast their 
votes. Intensely eager faces all round but no sign of 
being boisterous, no shouting, there was excitement 
without tension: Hardly any false voting. A senior 
polling officer explained to me why it’s so—because 
both the officers who manned “the booths and the 
polling agents between themselves knew most of the 
voters y. However, there were many comp- 
laints about the voters’ list being incomplete. That 
was because the election schedule could hardly provide 
any time for detailed checking, and so there was no 
chance of updating the electoral rolls at this late hour. 

As I watched the long line of voters, eager but 
patiently waiting their turn, with faces wrinkled and 
hands roughened with hard sweated labour, most of 
them in dust-laden clothes, some shabby and tattered, 
it suddenly struck me how mistakenly 'we look upon 
vote-rigging as just a question .of cheating among 
rival individual contestants. Really speaking, rigging 
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means depriving such eamest voters of thele right to 
choose their rulers, as ‘they look at it—a sacred right 


which they cherish so dearly. Here is the immorality - 


` in this malpractice. 


In the evening within a few minutes of the dose of 
voting, the presiding officer began the counting of - 


votes in the presence of the polling agents. Everything 
was imp kerosene lanterns at many 


places. There was no elaborate fuss, checking and 

dene promptly and efficiently but 
informally, and the candidates’ agents were informed 
of the score. Then all the lists from different centres 


reached the Retuming' Officer who after adding this - 


. up, immediately announced the results while transmit- 
ting them to the headquarters. 
_ Wherever we went we could not help noticing the 
cooperation to the paint of cordiality between officers 
in charge of polling and the candidates’ polling agents. 
It was indeed a massive turn-out but without any 
angry tension. The mood was one of festival—not just 
“a question of victory or defeat of a particular candidate 
but the people's assertion of the right to vote extracted 
from the unwilling hands of a discredited dictator. 
More than the fortunes of contending candidates, it 
was above all the triumph of the voter. 
In fact, the election of February 27 was indeed the 
_ continuation of the uninterrupted mass upsurge which 
swept Bangladesh since June last year and reached 
unprecedented heights in November-December that 
forced Ershad to abdicate on December 4. Right from 
that moment started the new phase when the student 
community welded-in a unique All-Party Students’ 
Unity (APSU),.acted as the shock brigade to compel 
the political leaders, particularly those of the Awami 
League and the Bangladesh Nationalist Party, to 
come together and agree on a single personality to 
take the reins of power from Ershad. The unanimous 
cholce fell upon the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, Shahabuddin Ahmed, who was sworn in as 
the Acting President on December 6. Immediately as 
the head of the government, he reponstituted the Elec- 
tion Commission with three methbers, all judges of 
the Supteme Court. President Shahabuddin throughout 
emphasised that his interim government's main 
responsibility was to conduct a free and fair election 
_ scheduled for February 27. Officials were drafted 
immediately and many transfers effected—all for 
gearing up for the 
President Shahabuddin chose as his Advisers a small 
band of eminent personalities belonging to no party, 
but widely respected by all, to conduct’ the day-to- 
day affairs of state. 
How meticulously thorough was the preparation 


“ 


t poll operation. Side by side, 


< 


` tumultuous ha 


AE we outs E EEE A 
Judges constituting the Election Commission. N 
only were all details worked out but to educate 
public how to vote, posters were brought out by t 
Commission and widely pasted on the walls of prima 
schools, village post offices and health centres. Tt 
was followed by local initiative as we came acro 


handbills by the local upazila parishad urging people 
vote and also to maintain order. It was a thoroug 


going job undertaken willingly and readily at c 
levels, 

From enquiries made from local authorities actual 
engaged in the operation, one could realise that tl 
fact that the election was held under a governme 
which was not only neutral but had at its commar 
the mandate of all major political forces in the countr 
enabled thé entire election staff to be free and fa 
unencumbered by any gonsideration of having to de 
with a ruling party. This element in the situatk 
encouraged the election machinery at all levels to | 
Be ue em se Wr POBLE for a ive a 
fair election. 

Obviously, the Bangladesh election tip w. 
bom out of the specific historical context of tl 
of the last year in that count 
that brought into existence such an impartial interi 
government ¢are-taking the entire poll process. Y 
this has an undoubted relevance for all the countri 
of the SAARC region. In our country, the mechanis 
for holding freë and fair elections is being progressive 
assailed and the fact that a contending party. at tl 
poll continues as the caretaker government creates | 
own bias, suspicions and problems which erode tl 
integrity of the election process itself in the eyes of tl 
public. It is, therefore, important that both the polic 
makers and opinion-makers in our country serious 
study the Bangladesh experiment to draw necessa 
lessons for reinforcing our election process under 
neutral caretaker government set-up. : 

On the whole an intensely inspiring experience 
watch Bangladesh on the Twentyseventh of February 
a milestone in the journey towards democracy aft 
the long night of agonising to torments under dictator! 
regimes. 

Witness to a new dawn over the majestic Padma 


+ 
THE Bangladesh electorate this time haa gren outrig 
majority in Parliament to no party. Before the poll í 
February 27, political observers ‘and poll specialis 
hac forceast: Khat the Aware) Teague michi get 
` (Continued on page: 
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Co Persian Gulf: Post-War Projections 


SREEDHAR 


he significance of the ctorious armies 

have many admirers and defeated armies have 

sym once again come out in bold 
relief at the end of the forty-day war for the liberation 
of Kuwait fom Iraqi occupation. The brilliantly executed 
erican strategy and the wrong assumptions made 

Iraq besore entering the hostilities apart, this war 
has shown that modern warfare is going to be an 
expensive affair. According to the preliminary estimates, 
in fiscal terms the cost of ‘Operation Desert Storm’ 
and the Iraqi resistance to it must have come to 
around $ 20-50 billion. Now, the Kuwaitis estimate 
that another $ 50 billion is required for the reconstruction 
of Kuwait, and probably double that amount for the 
reconstruction of Iraq. 

In human terms, both civilian and military casualties 
on the Iraqi side are estimated to be around 200,000. 
One can acd another 15,000 to 20,000 in Kuwait. 

The lose of crude oil from those burning wells in 
Kuwait and the damage to the environment are yet to 
be quantified. . 

What impact this war will have on the region is yet 
to be fully analysed. The ruling elites may feel happy 
that their thrones are safe. But if the new situation 
triggers the demand for popular governments in 
some of the countries, we may be faced with a totally 
mew scenario. If it triggers a power struggle in Iraq, 
the equilfbrium in the region may get disturbed; and 
probably until a new equilibrium is restored we may 
æ witnessing a turmoil! in the 

One may also find Saudi Arabia trying to fill in the 
rower vacium created by the decimation of Iraq, 
oth in the politics of the Persian Gulf as well as Arab 
rolitics. Saudi Arabia is no more hesitant to demonstrate 
4s relationship with the US overtly; and assert its role 
«s a predominant power in the area. How far this will 


we acceptable to the other major power of the region, 
an, is to be watched. 


At the same time, how long this new-found alliance 


setween Saudi Arabia, Egypt and Syria will last is 


The authcr, a Research Associate in the Institute for 
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another major question. The Saudi aid for Egypt and 
Syria may to some extent preserve the unity for some 
time but one is not certain how long this will continue. 
No doubt the US attitude will be the main factor in 


` these new relationships that have been evolved in 


recent months. 

However, the Immediate question that arises is: 
ee eee a 
be evolved to protect the smaller states of. the Persian 
Gulf region? At one level the US is contemplating 
something on the lines of the NATO. At another level 
some of the Arab states are doing loud thinking about 
how to evolve a security set-up for the region. According 
to one Kuwaiti diplomat, any Persian Gulf security 
plan should have six principles: 

<=. decile ytasstoclations abisdld emerge an ihe Pegin (Gull 


states alone, 
— Immediately the Perslan Gulf states should set up their 
defences; 


— the system should contain an Arab identity; 

— countries with historical and religious ties to the reglon— 
Turkey, tran and Pakistan—-should be included, and the 
Islamic factor needs to be Incorparated in the system; 

— the interests of the West should be taken into 
consideration and cognisance to allow the West to have a 
place in the system; and 

— since the Persian Gulf region is the world’s biggest energy 
source, the system should not be limited to the region and 

~ Europe but should have an International Identity. 


+ 


WHILE in principle there is all-round support for this 
outline, reservations seem to have surfaced from 
Saudi Arabia and Egypt on some clauses. Both of 
them feel that Iran and Turkey should be kept out of 
any security plan that may be considered to avoid 

memories of the Baghdad Pact of the. 
1950s, an anathema. to the Arab nationalists. (The 
Baghdad Pact—set up in the East-West Cold War 
era—combined Britain, Iraq, Iran, Pakistan and Turkey 
as part of a chain of US sponsored alliances designed 
to contain the Soviet Union.) 

More than this, the Saudis were always apprehensive 
of Iranian intentions. In Riyadh’s perception,’ the 
Kingdom cannot confront Iran either ideologically or 
militarily. The Gulf Cooperation Council was no 
match to Iran on any count. Therefore, they are keen 
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virtually at the mercy of the US right now. With 
US President exhorting the people of Iraq to ris 
revolt against the leadership of Saddam Hussein, 
next few months are going to be crucial in many v 
for the region. 

The Iranian attitude right from the beginning of the The US strategy would be first, to ensure an 
Kuwait crisis remained clear. They opposed the Iraqi interrupted flow of ail at a reasonable prices. Secor. 
aggression of Kuwait; and later advocated that the to guarantee that there is no -resurgence of 
extra-regional powers should also withdraw from the “ leadership like that of Ayatollah Khomeini or Sad: 
region. They are advocating that any collective security Hussein in the region that can threaten the US inter 
„for the should emerge from countries within Lastly, to maintain a firm grip over the economie 
the Persian Gulf and outsiders should not disturb the this region through the American multinath 
equilibrium of the region ‘in terms ‘of security. tions. So ag 
Apparently, the Iranians’ proposal can be extended to The main actors in the Arab world are on the 


to co-opt Egypt into the security arrangement; and try 
to neutralise Iran’s pre-eminence right from now on- 
wards. Probably the Saudis are going to request the 
US to continue to keep up their over-the-horizon 
presence. 


include: side as.the present war has shown. Even if count 
— the signing of a non-eggression pact among the eight like Libya.and Algeria want to maintain some dist 
countries of the Persian Gulf 


— since the United Nations has been 
present crisis'a common task force should be created by 
the elght countries to protect the territorial integrity of all 
the states; and such a common task force should receive 
the endorsement from the UN as well; 

— the creation of a boundary commission immediately to 
demarcate the boundaries of various Persian Gulf 
countries; untl such time all the existing boundary 
See ane roe eea o 


= the renunciation othe ae offre resolve al lat 
disputes. 
However, the most important factor that would 


in the 


from the all-embracing US influence, they have ` 
few -options. Therefore,’ one can foresee a sti 
inpact Of ihe HS dn Mie Perian Gull region In 
coming decade or two. 

However, the only A for the 
would be the people of the region. Again, with 
exception of Iran, none of the countries in the Per 
Gulf have popular governments. In fact, mast of 
Arab states are autocratic and have still to com 
terms with Western liberaliam. This apart, the sl 
divisions in the Arab world—between the prospe: 


decide the future security arrangement in the Persian 
Gulf is the US attitude. With the exception of Iran, all 
“the other seven Persian Gulf states are indebted to the 
US in one way or the other. While the six Gulf Coope- 
ration Council] states’ territorial integrity has been 
protected by’ the, US, Iraq as a defeated nation is 


states endowed with oil and the poor countries 
endowed with oit—brought in.a host of probler 
the past and that would persist in the future. There 
over the years these factors will get manifeste 
Arab nationalism as has happened in other parl 
the world opposing US hegemonism. ' 


Work by means of a natlonwide employment guara 
programme would have needed an allocation ol 
order of Rs 13,000 crores. But what is provided u 
this head at Rs 2100 crores is less than that alloc 
even for subsidies. 

Thus it seems that the Interim Budget is paving 
way for the second tranche of the IMF loanby cul 
food subsidies, reducing the budget deficit and g 
slow on planning, particularly capital formatior 

industrialisation so that India remains firm on 

path of import-liberalisation. To whom is the * 

_ and irrevocable’ ‘commitment to fiscal adjuster 
directed? 

The Interim Budget seems to be oblivious of 





Kabra: Interim Budget 
(Continued from page 2) 


expect from the token increase in the provision for the © 
anti-poverty programmes. _ 

What are the other ingredients of the exercise of 
containing the budget deficit from the RE of Rs 10,772 
crores to the level of Rs 9977 crores (BE) for 1991-92? 
The Plan expenditure has been allowed to go up 
‘yather marginally by about Rs 4096 corores, which 
would, in real terms, mean a small reduction. Then, 
the total Plan and non-Plan outlays for industrial 
‘development, steel. and mines have been reduced 
ee a eee basic crisis, that is, maldevelopment, staring us ir 
for import-liberalisation? By making no face. It is too glaringly bereft of any social vision 
the inevitably rising DA Bill an air of Gauls is deep commitment to the needs and aspirations o. 
‘been imparted to the reduction in the budget deficit. masses. It has all the trappings of a routine 

seen ied FOAR mane KESARI OE Right te exercise which netas are so keen to excel in. - 
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A Saddam and Noriega in Washington’ S Scheme 


SOURISH BHATTACHARYYA 


sÅ% mandete to realise its unstated but obvious of the “good-guy-turned-bad” State Department pro- 
of Cecapitating Iraq's military and economic ductions. The Iraqi leader was the American darling 
muscle is strikingly similar to its conduct in Panama, in the 1980s (he became, in US eyes, the “butcher of - 
vhere it is propping up a pliant dictatorship after Baghdad” and a philanderer with a penchant for Thai 
avading the country to “protect democracy”. And it maids only after the August 2, 1990 invasion of 
weralds the recrudescence of the notion of “manifest Kuwait). 
¢stiny”, a nineteenth century ideology used to justify Hussein was provided with precision intelligence 
american hegemony in Latin, America and other by the CLA during the Iran-Iraq war (a factor responsible 
«eas not touched by European imperialism. for his almost hysterical fear of the CIA's powers). 
In both Panama and Iraq, the “villains” were ‘American high-tech was allowed by the US Commerce 
sictators who refused to toe the American line after © Department to pour into Iraq without scrutiny, which 
enefiting from US largesse. General Manuel Antonio helped Baghdad to build its state-of-the-art Saad 16 
Toriega, the Panamanian strongman, became a“narco- aircraft complex and its mustard gas capability. 
‘rrorist” in the black-and-white world of American Washington even re-established diplomatic ties with 
xeign policy-makers only when his proximity tothe Baghdad in 1984 after a 17-year hiatus and supplied — 
‘ubans became uncomfortably apparent to Washington. military hardware that included the “Dancing Betty” 
Noriega, the former head of the Panamanian military ` anti-personnel mines Hussein hoped to defend himself 
atelligence, was for a long time a key provider and with. ` 
ıcilitator for the CIA. He enjoyed a cozy relationship . Two factors. were responsible for the Washigton- 
ith the Cuban leadership because he served as its Baghdad entente. One was the perception of Hussein 
arcotics middleman, but this did not affect the as a bulwark against Ayatollah Khomeini’s regime, 
mericans because Noriega ‘provided good Cuban which the Iragi léader neutralised during the eight- 
telligence and had allowed the CIA to set up a tmin- year war, much to the satisfaction of his current 
g facility fcr the Nicaraguan Contra rebels. He even enemies. The second was the support Iraq lent to the 
rved as the condult for illegal US arms-shipments exile movement working for the overthrow of Col 
the Contras (remember, Contrascam and Lt. Col. Muammar Gaddafi, partially in response to the Libyan 
Hiver North's wheeling-dealings on orders from the leader's support for Iran during the war. 


T manner in which America exceeded the UN Saddam Hussein's story, like Noriega’s, is another 


p?) i 
But Noriega became a “bad guy” who stacked his» ‘ + 

ice with pornographic pictures, who nearly killed 

s electoral rivals and who was corrupting American BUT like Noriega,. Hussein overstepped the ‘limits 
suth with his narcotics trade, only after he upped tolerable to the Americans when he invaded Kuwait, 
s ante and refused to be happy with whatever where the American all giant Exon (which, incidentally, 
nerica was doling qut to him for supporting the got away with this century's biggest oil spill—prior to 
antras. No: only was his utility for Washington the present one) owns multi-billion-dollar interests. 
er, but also he was seen as a potential threat to the Just as Norlega could not be trusted with the Panama 
> lease on -he Panama Canal, which is to expire in Canal, Hussein could'not be trusted with 40 per cent 
99. _ of the world’s ail, controlled by American interests 
Hence the December 1989 invasion, which the’ '` and crucial for.the developed world’s most energy- 
uted States executed ignoring the sentiments expres- inefficient economy (Japan produces twice as much as 
din the Urited Nations—the wodd body was side- America does from equivalent amounts of energy). 
ed then just as it is being marginalised now (its fate ee 2a See eC Sean wee en 
ninding ome of that of the League of Nations). . (Continued om page 28) 
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The day 1s drawing to a close in 

, Uttar Pradesh Shting 
at hts loom, Abdullah leans back to 
scrutinise his handiwork. On the 
semu-finished carpet, the pattern ts 
coming alive; and in his eyes ts the 
crafisman’s gleam of As he 
tucks one kast loose into 
place. his thoughts go back to that 
day in 1977 when ITC's Triveru 
Handloomy came to his help. 
The skills passed down to the 
weavers of Shahahanpur were 
threatened by abject poverty. ITC 
established Triveni Handloonis in 
1977 to inspire the revrval of ther 
traditional craft With looms, raw 
materials and technical advice, the 
qualry of product has improved 
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GULF WAR ON BBC 


` “There are No Words for It’ 


L.K SHARMA 


w 


Yes, hough I am trying to describe it for you, there 
a E ; are no words for it...on some bodies, the only 
recognisable feature ig the wrist watch...the seven- 
mile-long convoy was completely obliterated.” It was 
a report on a battle iñ. which thousands of Iraqis 
perished, a battle unnamed as yet but sure to find its 
place in military history and in the courses. at war 
coll 
' Perhaps, it will be known as the “Mutla Gap 
battle” which took place on the road to Basra in the 
year 1991. In journalistic parlance, it will always be 
known as “carnage”. The BBC radio repòrt was 
preceded by a health warniny so that those who had 
no stomaca for violence could shut their sets off. 
Thousands of Iraqi soldiers and some civilians who 
tried to flee Kuwait in panic were taken out Since 
these were mostly military casualities, the 
correspondent’s disturbing eowinere account would 
create no sensation. - 

No questions will be asked in adamant and in 
the UN bodies because the Iraqi soldiers, officers up 
to the rank of Generals, and civilians were not gassed. 


They died only as a result of cluster bombs, artillery: 


and tank fire and fire from small arms. They died 
unprotected by their air force. A US soldier called the 
dead “unprofessional” and described the scene as 
“Apocalyptic”. But the word apocalypse has already 
lost its impact through over-use 
The motley convoy consisted of the Iraqi troops 
who were not charging ahead for a good fight but 
were tryirg to escape northwards ta, the safety of 
their own country. It was’ a demoralised, rag-tag 
army, accampanied by civilians, running helter-skelter 
from a country it had occupied. 
They had set off getting hold of any vehicle that 
they could find—tanks, limousines, amphibious 


The author, a senior journalist who is The Times of 
India’s London correspondent, sent this piece on the Gulf 


war from the British capital. It was carried in his netespaper _ 
on Marck 3. 





vehicles, bulldozers, armed personnel carriers, cars, ° 
police vehicles, ambulances, milk vans, trucks and | 
even fire engines. They made for the highway and 
headed north. 

Little did they realise that in dashing for their lives 
they were only running towards death and destruction. 
They. were soon trapped. The escaping convoy was 
intercepted by an American aircraft and an American 


armoured brigade. Mines prevented them from moving 


sideways. The fire-fight lasted five hours after which, 
“the convoy was completely obliterated”. It was difficult 
to estimate the number of those killed but it must 
have been in the thousands. 

The event went unnoticed for two days by pool 
reporters even though it took place a few miles north 
of Kuwait City. Premature publicity would not have 
been in US interests. When ‘the reporters did go in, 
wild dogs had feasted on the remains of many Iraqi 
soldiers. 

The BBC reporter, who visited the site a couple of 
days after the event, saw devastation all around. 


’ Charred bodies lying at random, twisted metal and 


hundreds of vehicles piled as in a massive junkyard, 


- Many more bodies were covered by rags and rugs. 


The TV pictures tell a more ghoulish tale. The 
fleeing soldiers had. abandoned much of their 
ammunition but were carrying children’s toys,,musical 
boxes, looted vacuum cleaners, purses and shirts, 
carpets and jewellery and sundry other gifts for their 
families back home. It was a battlefield strewn with 
pearl necklaces and lipsticks, berrets and belts, even a 
copy of the holy Koran and, of course, legs, arms and 
heads. 

‘The radio reporter is interrupted by the newscaster 
who says the listeners might like to ask him why all 
that was necessary if the troops were fleeing. “Was it 
necessary to bomb them?” The ‘reporter says it was 
not for him to answer. However, it was clear to him 
that the American officers on the scene regarded it 
“quite simply as another part of the conflict for the’ 
liberation of Kuwait”. As far as they were concerned, 
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it was only a convoy of Iraqi troops heading for the l 


north that they were asked to intercept and engage in 
battle. 


+ 


JOURNALISTS, it seems, have no nationality. What 
the British journalist asks in the most unpatriotic 
manner was.also asked by a Jordanian woman 
journalist. But then, even an American gunner is 
quoted as saying: “Why did this happen?” All of 
them forget that all is fair in love and war. The war 
veterans, for their part, recall the retreat of Napolean’s 
army from Moscow. 

Even after the ceasefire, many-radio and TV reports 
need to be preceded by health warnings. There are 
reports of Iraqi atrocities against clviHan Kuwaitis 
and of those committed on some apparently weak- 
willed Iraqi soldiers by the Iraqi special guards 
determined to make them fight the superior allied 
forces. 

_ There was some visual evidence of the extent of 
destruction of the Iraqi infrastructure and now estimates 
of Iraqi casualties are emerging. According to Saudi 
estimates, nearly 100,000 Iraqis could have been killed 
or wounded. Some others put the figure at 150,000. 
The Iraqis themselves admitted that in the first 26 
days of the 42-day war, some 20,000 Iraqis were killed 
and 60,000 wounded. The number of Iraqi prisoners 
of war is 175,000. Iraqi equipment losses: 3700 out of 
4200 tanks destroyed, 1858 out of 2870 armoured 
fighting vehicles, 2140 out of 3110 artillery pieces. 

With the benefit of hindsight, many military analysts 
are wondering whether Iraqi capabilities were over- 
estimated, while other commentators maintain this 
was part of a strategy to justify the allied overkill. 


Before the war, a big build-up was given by the’ 
allies to Iraq's nuclear as well as chemical and biological - 


Without Comment 


General Norman Schwarzkopf, Commander of ‘Operation 
Desert Storm’, offered a stinging assesament of Saddam 
Hussein as miltary leader by retorting: “Hah. He ls nerther . 
a strategist, nor le he schooled In the operational arte, nor 
fs he a tactician, nor le he a general Other than that, he's 
a great military man. | want you to know that.” . 


Even in defeat Saddam retaine power and can claim 
widespread support from Arabe who view him as a hero 
who stood up to America. To many Arabe, Saddam is the 
man who fought a coalitton of 32 armles, as he sald he 
would, and dared to fire miselies Into leraei—something no 
other Arab leader had done in 42 years of the Arab-lersell ` ; 
conflict. 


(AP report from Riyadh on February 28, 1981) 





weapons capabilities. Now it seems it did not have 
that much of a chemical warfare capability either. `s 
Once, in the not so distant past, the atom bomb was 
developed and tested in America because Germany 
was supposed to have been close to developing one, 
Only after the war did it transpire that Germany was 
nowhere near achieving that, goal. 

Now, British officers explain that the Iraqis had no 
military cohesion and leadership. They neither had 
training for a battle strategy and were completely at- 
sea when faced with a far superior adversary with an 
extraordinary technological edge. The land war just 
turned out to be a triumphant procession for the 
allied forces since the aerial bombardment of the 
preceding month had prepared the battlefield so well. 


’ But then, allied Generals have also to be complimented 4 


for risking the trial of so many untested Weapon , 
systems. 

An analyst in The Guardian points out: that when 
one side achieves an overwhelming advantage, combat 
turns into execution. Day after day, night after night, 


‘the most sustained and effective aerial bombardment 
in history killed, maimed ahd destroyed with hardly 


a chance of retaliation. 

He says generalship involves action id reaction 
and what the allied forces faced in the war were Iraqi 
forces so damaged and demoralised that they did nej- 
ther. They were, to all intents‘and purposes, not ùn- 
der command at all. General Schwarzkopf never had 
to react to a' sudden movement of enemy troops, to 
unexpected resistance, to any impediment other than 
that offered by the weather or a mechanical own. 

The Iraqi forces were stripped of everything that makes an 

army work At the end, they could no longer see, they could 

no longer hear, they could no longer communicate with one 

another. The Iraqi army resembled nothing so much in Its last 


days as a worm when it is chopped by a spade—the segments 
wriggle, but the creature is already dead. 


But this analysis has come after the event. Barring 
one or. two, all British military commentators had 
continued to sound a note of caution—just what the 
government leaders did till the very last, even though 
at least the latter might have had precise information 
about the p of the war. A clearer picture 
would have reduced allied flexibility, but it built up 
unnecessary pressures of public opinion. f 

Hence, the layman remained ignorant about the 
extent to which the enemy had already collapsed. The 
allied forces did not fully share their secret and 


, Saddam Hussein cooperated with them by intensifying 


the war fog through his bluff, bombast and bravado 
while pitching his fanaticism against Western 
technology. 25 ; m) 

: (Courtesy: The Times of India) 
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any 
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Mi screens, the airwaves and newspapers are 
mas 





Fresh Crusades from the West? 


C. MARTIN 


ful’ of Gulf war news. Missiles, oil ‘slicks, gas 
, ard land offensives. Sometimes, even a hint of 


pain and sloodshed. But, simultaneously, there’s also 


another little noticed but crucial war on—to win over 


hearts and minds of the millions by means fair and 
_foul. 
tr In all this, religion is badly misused and-a major 


casualty. Once again, the West has a chance to point 
to the ‘fanaticism’ of the Arab and Islamic worlds. 
The interrational media—which, in reality, only means 
the First World-dominated newsagencies, photoagen- 


‘ cies, and Newsweeks—promptly points out trans- 


gressions of the ‘other’ side. But is it all that one- 


‘sided? 


, One resent West Asia report spoke of Iraqi‘ leader 
Saddam Hussein turning, for many Arabs, into the 
greatest h2ro after Saladin following his missile attacks” 
on Israel. Shocking this may,seem at first. But, instead, 


‘one must reflect deeper over what: goes into the 


making o? such a sentiment. 
Saladin (c. 1137-1193), Sultan of Egypt, was somewhat 
ironically born in Mesopotamia (now in Iraq). On him 


fell the task of rcpulsing the-Crusaders in the twelfth ; 
cen 


Crusaders fought in wars undertaken by European 
Christians between the eleventh and thirteenth centuries 
to ‘recover the Holy Land from the Muslims’. Now 
most adrrit that the Crusades were hardly innocent 
affairs, though. As the Concise Columbia Encyclopedia 
(NY, 1983) puts it: -- £ 

Religioue motives dominated the Crusades at first, but 

worldly sims were never absent. The nobles hoped to capture 

land and loot; the Itallan cities looked to exparid trade with 

the Near =ast._. 

Today we could well be heading into another set of 
Crusades, being launched by the West against the 


Arab wordd. It’s not so crucial that in 1991, that the ` 


booty has changed from land, loot and heightened 
trade to all-crucial oil; and the justification is adapted 
from retaking the ‘Holy Land’ to ‘democracy’ or 
some similar noble sentiment. But what. is indeed. 
worrying is the manner in which the West has also 
intertwined religion with its own interests; its contempt 
for other people with concepts that hold much in 
promise for humanity. 


lachiie: 
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We've already heard how the former CIA Director, 
President George Bush, courted preacher Billy Graham. 
And how, hours before Bush the deadly bombing 
of Iraq, Billy Graham chose to so hypocritically speak 
of the need to “fight for peace”., 

Private and other radio stations run from the West 
too have been misusing religion in this conflict also, 
as in the past. But, ironically, broadcasts made, for 
instance, to ‘all Christiahs in the Middle East’ are 
hardly seen as out of the normal, thanks to the 
framework already laid out. ; 

Take another example: One photo recently repro- 
duced by the Indian Express showed a priest in Israel 
donning a gas mask. On the surface, nothing may 
seem wrong. But is it all that innocent? If this is not a 
subtle call of a religion-in-danger kind, what is? Do 
only priests get affected by the sufferings of war and 
its dangers? Such subliminal messages reinforce 


_ dividing lines between ‘we’ and ‘them’ without us 
even being aware of that being done. 
. ° Interestingly, this misuse of religion for war is on 


despite a range of Christian Churches, of many denomi- 
nations, taking clear stands in favour of peace. Condem- 
nations of Western war preparations have come from 
US-based Protestant groupings themselves—Anglicans, 
Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, the United Church 
of Christ, among other members of the US National 
Council of Churches. The US Orthodax Eastern Church 
also joined in. Protestations have come from the 
Conference of European Churches, the National Council 
of Churches in Europe and the Council of African and 
Afre-Caribbean Churches. The World Council of 
Churches, the leading organ of the Protestant ecumenical 
movement, favoured a withdrawal of all foreign 
forces in the-Gulf. The Vatican too repeatedly called 
for peace, with Pope John Paul II even warning; ori 
Christmas Day that a Gulf war would be “an adventure 
of no return”. .- 


+ 


BUT it’s not only in the present Gulf conflict where 
the. West has been (mis)using religious motifs and 
appeals to fight its own battles and other such purposes. 

One British study on the deadly misuse of language 
to justify nuclear weapons points this out well. (Comedia 
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Group: Nukespeak: The Media and The Bomb) One of 
their examples goes back to July 1945—to the birth of 
the first deadly atomic explosion in New Mexico 
(USA). The Director of the tests, Robert Oppenheimer, 
called early test sites ‘Trinity’, the most mysterious of 
theological tia President Trueman was given a 
report on the nuke-tests which spoked in.an unmis- 

-takable religious phrasing and vocabulary, sprinkled 


‘ 


The Woes world’s inability to come to terms 
with an Arab world’s recent growing influence, oil 
discoveries and the seventies’ price hikes being partly 
responsible, today only reflects an enmity and mistrust 
which goes back ages., , 

It has been suggested that with the demise of the 
‘Red Devil’ created by the West out of Soviet-style 
socialism, now a new ‘foe’ has to undergo a demonifi~ 
cation process to replace it. Over the past many years, 
all signs are that someone from the Arab or Islamic 


world will be pushed into playing this role. Note the © | 
Libya’s Gaddafi, 


strong hate-campaigns built up a r 
Iran's Khomeini, Syria's Assad, and now, Saddam 
Hussein. ` = : l 


Europe and the West, in recent times too, have ` 


been showing much intolerance in dealing with Islam. 
While ever-ready to criticise certain practices in Islam, 
` the West forgets that not too long ago the form of 


religion prevailing in their lands was capable of - 


launching the Crusades and Inquisition, and of justifying 
slavery and racism. 
~ “Some argue that a ‘younger’ religion like Islam is 
going through similar phages of ‘youth’ which religions 
like Christianity have undergone four or more centuries 
ago, and that these could change’as the religion grows 
to a similar age. . 
European cities seing a growing Muslim minority 
now have to adjust to a multi-cultural society, for the 
first time now with such diversity. Often this has 
been a fall-out of colonial rule. As is the case with 
Algerians moving in to their former colonial-tuler, 
France, or Bangladeshis and Pakistanis opting for the 


UK. On other occasions, as in the case of the so-called - 


gast-arbeiter (‘guest-workers’) in Germany, it was the 
néeds of the economy for workers that prompted the 
migration. ` 

Yet, the migrants face serious racism and intolerance. 
Growing Christian fundamentalism in Europe—part 
of a global phenomenon now—only builds a stronger 
reaction among the migrants. à - 

All considered, there are still other crucial questions 


we cannot overlook: How does one explain the deep- - 


rooted feelings of hurt Muslims ‘spread over the 
world nurse against the.West? And, could not the 
present war only give an impetus to the spread of 


with words like ‘blasphemous’, ‘dodnisday’ and- 





militant Islam under Iranian impulsion? Further, what 
has compelled Saddam Hussein—head of a secular> 
state which has actively opposed Muslim fundamen- 
talist movements—to play an Islamic card of sorts? 

What does all this mean to us? Can we learn 
something from the blunders of the West, instead of 

them ourselves? ts 

Firstly, intolerance towards other religions only 
reaps a of counter-intolerance in the long run.'It 
is also highly inappropriate to judge another's religion 
by the standards of ourown. ’ 

Secondly, despite other intentions, religion can be 
‘hijacked’ to serve interest groups having a strong 
stake. f ; : 

Thirdly, even the good intentions of ‘fighting’ for 


- one’s religion can, and does, lead one into a costly _ 
. trap. In the ‘Children’s Crusade’ (1212), for instance, -7 


thousands of children set out for the Holy Land, only 
to be sold as slaves or to die of hunger or disease! 

Then, this experience is not only relevant to the 
Islamic-Christian conflict. Our own home-grown 
religious chauvinists in India must realise that sermons 
of hatred against other religious groups can only 
yield lasting hatred and distrust. Ayodhya’s dispute 
and nationwide communal riots are a case in point. 
Similarly dangerous are the sentiments coming from 


some in the camp of Hindu chauvinism extolling 


American doings in the Gulf. Based on a misplaced 
feeling of ‘the-enemy’s-enemy-is-my-friend’, such a 
stand overlooks our vital interests as a Third World 

country ourselves. f i 
Lastly, we must shed our blinkers and refuse to 
swallow all that comes easily our way in terms of 
slickly-written reports or features from the West. We 
can little afford getting caught up in others’ biases— 
biases for which they have strong reasons; we don’t. 
- 0 
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A DOCUMENT 


Economists’ Statement on Crisis in Economy 


The Left parties sponsored a two-day Seminar on Economic Policies at New Deihi on February 23-24, 1991. Among 
the prominent economists who attended were: Ashok Mitra, C.H. Hanumantha Rao, Arun Ghosh, Prabhat Patnaik, 
Kr:shna Bharadwaj, Ashim Dasgupta, P.C. Joshi, R.C. Dutt, S. Ganguly, K.K. Das Gupta, C.P. Chandra Shekhar, 
G.5. Bhalla, Arun Kumar, Kamal Kabra, Sunanda Sen, Pulin Nayak, Jayati Ghosh, B.B. Bhattacharya, Partha Sen, 
Atıl Sharma, G.K. Chadha, Balraj Mehta, K.A. Mitra Chenoy. 

From the Left parties Indrajit Gupta, A.B. Bardhan, Chaturanan Mishra, N.E. Balaram, Pratul Lahiri (CPI); 
EJ4.S. Namboodiripad, Harkishan Singh Surjeet, Prakash Karat, Sitaram Yechury (CPI-M) attended the seminar. 

Dr A. Vaidyanathan, former Member of the Planning Commission, also sent a paper to be read at the seminar. 

The seminar discussed a working paper which dealt with the IMF loan and its implications, the price situation 
and budgetary policies and the Eighth Plan and alternatives. After the discussion, the seminar adopted a statement 
on the present crisis of the economy and alternative steps to be adopted to meet the situation. The statement is being 


carried here in full. 


` 


4 


‘egy wo disconcerting features characterise the 
oT. economic situation in the country today. First, 
faltering income growth together with increasing income 
inequalities, a deceleration in the growth of employment 
to rates considerably below the rate of growth of the 
workforce, double digit inflation and a severe balance 
of payments squeeze reflected in a fall in India’s 
foreign exchange reserves to levels well short of a 
month’s imports—all point to an economic crisis of an 
unprecedented dimension. Second, rather than seek 
to reorde- its priorities and restructure the path of 
development, the government has chosen to abdicate 
its responsibility to manage the crisis. This is reflected 
in the decision to postpone the budget exercise and 
opt for a vote-on-account, as well as the turn to the 
IMF to ottain the wherewithal to manage the crisis at 
the cost cf a medium term adjustment package that 
can be disastrous from both a growth and welfare 
point of view. 

2. The IMF’s adjustment package starts with the 
presumption that while the process of liberalisation in 
the Indian economy over the 1980s was a positive 
step it has landed itself in a crisis purely because of an 
unsustainable fiscal deficit on the governement’s budget. 
It therefore recommends that, without adversely 
affecting "private incentives” (an euphemism for not 
increasing direct taxes), the fiscal deficit would have 
to be reduced from its present level of 8.5 per cent of 
GDP to 65 per cent. This would involve the econgmy 


—Editor 


in a deep recession, nearly 10 per cent in non- 


agricultural GDP and in severe cuts in all welfare 


expenditures, like food subsidies and employment 
programmes, that provide some succour to large 
sections of the people. They were not the ones who 
benefited from the growth achieved during the 1980s, 
but they would now be called upon to pay the price 
for the foreign exchange profligacy of the upper 
income groups which spurred the consumption boom 
of those years. 

3. With the exception perhaps of edible oils, there 
is no shortage of domestic supplies of essential commo- 
dities in the economy at the moment. The appropriate 
way of curbing the balance of payments deficit therefore 
is through direct curbs on imports. On thé other 
hand, opting solely for a reduction in the fiscal deficit 
and that too through a cut in capital expenditures, as 
appears likely under IMF pressure, will not only push 
the economy into a recession immediately, but also 
adversely affect future growth prospects. In our view 
the government should opt for a much smaller cut in 
the fiscal deficit than the two per cent reportedly 
suggested by the IMF and actually proposed by the 
Finance Minister; such a cut moreover should come- 
about through a reduction in the revenue account 
deficit on the budget and not a cut in capital 
expenditures. Combined with selective import curbs 
which reduce imports of capital goods, intermediates 
and components for the manufacture of luxury 
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- consumption goods, and the large foreign exchange 
savings which could be made.on imports incurred for 
defence this reduction in the fiscal deficit 
should be more than adequate to reduce the current 
account deficit of the balance of payments from its 
present level of 3.3 per cent of GDP to a sustainable 
1.5 per cent. i 

4. A reduction in the revenue deficit should be en- 
sured not through indiscriminate ‘indirect taxes that 


are known to be regressive, or by raising the admjniste-- 


red prices of essential goods and services, but a com- 
bination of higher direct taxes and a rationalisation of 
the expenditures of the government. Two issues need 


to be confronted squarely. First, the corporate sector, ` 


which is now offered innumerable loopholes to reduce 
its declared taxable profit should be offered less in 
terms of deductions and be forced fo provide a more 
transparent statement of accounts. Likewise there is 
an urgent need to widen the scope of personal income 
taxes and simultaneously curb the black economy 
through appropriate punitive measures. Second, the 
presumption that there can be no reduction in govern- 
ment spending (other than token symbols of austerity) 
is patently unacceptable. Defence is an obvious area 
for such reduction; so are the subsidies where 
-considerable scope for rationalisation exists. But anyone 
familiar with the waste of resources that characterises 
the present system of governance can readily see the 
, possibilities for pruning expenditures elsewhere. 


5. All this suggests that resort to a second IMF loan , 


is not the only option available to the country. Rather 
through a combination of a stricter import regime and 
appropriate budgetary policies, the country can achieve 
the required balance of payments adjustment, without 
either generating a recession of the intensity that the 
IMF package would result in or cutting welfare 
expenditures. In fact, the burden of adjustment can be 
further reduced by exploiting alternative options that 
offer “unconditional” access to foreign exchange. One 
such option has already been missed by the failure of 
the government either to mobilise the support of the 
large number of Indian workers abroad, who, through 
remittances, have contributed no small sum to support 
the balance of payments over the 1980s, or to garner 
what these workers were willing to transfer to India 
in the wake of the Gulf crisis. Even now, however, the 
possibility of enlisting their help remains open. We 
should also consider the scope for greater cooperation 
with the other countries of the South. In the context of 
the Gulf war which has brought about a resurgence of 
feelings of Third World solidarity the prospects of 
establishing an International Monetary Institution, 
alternative to the IMF and designed specifically to 
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serve the interests of the poorer countries, should be 
explored. ` E 
6. If a package of this kind is adopted it would-also 
permit the incorporation of two correctives to the 
inegalitarianism of the 1980s. First, there should be a, 
sizeable expansion of the existing employment and 


` 


‘ social welfare programmes which would then form 


the foundation for the realisation of the right to work. 
Programmes for the provision of drinking water and 
of essential social services: like primary education, 
health and sanitation are an urgent priority. Second, 
the public distribution system should be strengthened 
by increasing the quantities made available, expanding 
its geographical coverage and widening its commodity 
basket through the inclusion of commodities like 
pulses. 7 A 

Needless to say, this should be accompanied by a 
degiee of rationalisation of these programmes. That 
rationalisation should include: (1) a sharper targeting 
of food subsidies to those who. are not protected 
against inflation; and (ii) a pooling of resources available 
with diverse Centrally and otherwise sponsored 
schemes for rural development, employment generation 
and poverty alleviation, and their devolutjon to the 
States in the first instance and the districts subsequently, 
so that they can be optimally utilised on the basis of 
local needs. 

Decentralisation of both finances and of authority 
to democratically elected local bodies is cardinal to 
the pattern of growth which will be both egalitarian 
and sustainable. g 

7. Once the immediate short run and medium term 
problems are dealt with in this manner, attention can 
be focussed on restructuring the growth strategy so 
as to prevent the mortgaging ‘of the future of the 
country, and a repetition of highly capital- and import- 
intensive luxury consumption-led growth typical of 
the 1980s. A part of this problem would be met by the 
effort to reduce the revenue deficit by taxing the rich. 
But “fiscalism” alone is inadequate. There is also the 
need to resist pressures, whether from the industrialist 
or landlord lobbies, for continuously jacking up prices 
and increasing their collective share of income. 

Above all, however, what is called for is a reducation 
of the asset inequalities in the system in both the rural 
and the urban areas. At the core of such a programme 
would be land reforms which have been shelved ever 
when just about one per cent of the land in the 
country has been redistributed. i 

8. The role of an egalitarian`distribution of rura 
assets in supporting the expansion of the domestic 
market for manufactures hardly needs to be stressed 
The experience of Japan, South Korea and Taiwan, al 
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“role models” adopted by the IMF and the World 

<Bank, provide adequate evidence. And the growth of 
such-a mzss market for manufactures is crucial for 
sustaining any “self-reliant” technological strategy. 
Such self-reliance is not based on autarky, but on the 
ability to translate domestic R&D successes into actual 
innovatiors, rather than sacrifice them on the altar of 
rapid demand diversification and easy access to foreign 
credit. Exemples of the latter are not lacking for any 
student o° India’s thwarted effort at technological 
self-reliance. 

9. In this context we need to treat with caution the 
current fascination with “privatisation”. Much of it is 
based upon either an ill-informed or an ideologically 
motivated position denigrating the role of the public 
‘-ector. While there is much scope for improving the 
working cf the public settor through reducing the 
degree of bureaucratic and arbitrary interference in 
its functioning, and introducing workers’ participation 
in management, the public sector can be instrumental 
for promo-ing self-reliant technological and economic 
development. The revenue argument for privatisation 
is an erroneous one. Private sector investment—at 
least in large and medium industries—has in the past 


been mainly financed through resources provided by 
public financial institutions. Handing over revenue 
earning assets of the government which the private 
sector would be willing to buy (with capital coming 
from public institutions) may provide some funds in 
the short term, but would undermine the fiscal position 
of the government in the medium term. The proposal 
for privatising public financial institutions which the 
IMF has reportedly mooted, both lacks merit as well 
as runs counter to the social and economic objectives 
of our development. 

10. In sum, the alternative way of dealing with the 
current crisis would have to be a step-wise restru 
of the core of the development strategy. We are ‘in 
other words faced with two options. One accepts the 
IMF programme, shifts the burden of adjustment on 
to the poor and the less well endowed while sacrificing 
the economic and political sovereignty of the country, 
and in the process completely subverts the ability of 
the system to find an independent alternative. The 
other attempts to build on whatever little room for 
manoeuvre is left, and to move towards a more 
egalitarian social order that preserves the economic 
and political sovereignty of the country. QO 


SAREE A Ae EO a a 


BJP Government's Repressive Role 


The following is a press statement by Sudha Bharadwaj of the Chattisgarh Mukti Morcha, issued on February 25, 
when the demand for Shankar Guha Niyogi’s release was powerfully projected through a demonstration at Madhya 


Pradesh Bhawan in New Delhi. 


r 


‘pw . Re well known trade-unionist and a prominent 
T: leacer of the Chattisgarh Mukti Morcha (which 
has beem championing the cause of workers, peasants, 
and adivasis of the Chattisgarh region for a decade- 
and-a-halh, Shankar Guha Niyogi, was arrested from 


the mining town of Dalli-Rajhara on February 4 by the ' 


BJP Government running the State of Madhya Pradesh 
n connection with 13 trumped up cases of bailable 
criminal offences which date back five to nine years. 
n violaticn of all legal procedures Niyogi is being 
detained in Durg jail and refused bail. 

This “delayed legality’-on the part of the BJP 


—Editor 


Government, while it has simultaneously declared 
the taking back of serious criminal charges against the 
BJP MLA, Som: Prakash Giri, and the Bharatiya Yuva 
Morcha leader, Om Prakash Pujari, in the “public 
interest”, display only too clearly the anti-worker 
attitude of the State Government and its collusion 
with the industrialists in Bhilai to suppress the workers’ 
movement. ; 

- Throughout Chattisgarh there has been `a strong 
wave of protest at this arrest. From political parties 
ranging from the Janata Dal to the Indian People’s 
Front, from social action groups, from intellectuals 
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and also ċivil liberties and democratic rights orga- 
„nisations. Above all, the spontaneous protests by 
workers—whether from the mining townships of 
‘Dalli-Rajhara, Hirri or Baradwar, from the textile 
mills of Rajnandgaon -or the new industrial belt of 
Bhilai and Raipur (where every day thousands of 
workers including women and’ children are 
demonstrating)—testify to the popular base of the 
Mukti Morcha and the democratic credentials of 
Shankar Guha Niyogi. : 


Backdrop of the Arrest: Militant Workers’ Movement in 
Bhilai 

Until recently Bhilai has been a veritable heaven 
for three`large industrial houses—the Shah family of 
the Simplex group of industries, the Jain family of 
BEC and the Kedia family of Chattisgarh Distilleries. 
These companies have amassed inconceivable wealth 
through, on the one hand, their parisitic relations 
with the Bhilai Steel Plant, and, on the other, squeezing 
the maximum profits out of labour. 

In these companies a-mere handful of workers are 
permanent (in the case of Simplex 200 out of 2000) 
while the majority, despite being highly skilled and 
often having worked for as long as 12-16 years, 
- rétnain temporary and contractual. This has meant 
extremely poor wages, averaging a mere Rs 600 for 
skilled workers, insecurity of employment, total lack 
of trade union activities, unsafe Working conditions 
with no hope of compensation in accident, and the 
blatant flouting of all labour laws. .Hirabhai Shah of 
the Simplex group has even claimed that he “does not 
need a trade union”! All efforts at trade unionisation 
have been systematically repressed. 

When the Pragatisheel Engineering Shramik Sangh 
(a constituent of the Chattisgarh Mukti Morcha) entered 
Bhilai last year, it immediatély struck a chord with 
the workers and thousands of them became members. 
More than 700 of these were immediately retrenched 
thus sparking off a militant movement. A token strike 
‘on November 15, 1990 pressing for their reinstatement 
and legitimate trade union rights was met with massive 
preventive detentions (more than 300 arrests) and 
attacks by lumpen elements. The industralists, however, 
refused to concede to the demands raised. 

Finally, in a 20,000 strong rally on December 19 in 
Bhilai, a week’s ultimatum was issued following 
which 2000 workers in five units of the Simplex group 
of industries (dealing with the processing of. steel) 
struck work. Their demands are: the reinstatement of 
- victimised workers, permanent employment, a reason- 
able living wage, the right ot form a trade union of 
their choice; as well as compensation, leave and other 


# 
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benefits. 
The strike is still on. Workers are being subjected x 
to arbitrary and illegal arrests and bail is denied to 
them. Their leaders such as Ravindra Shukla, Jagdish 
Ram and Sudama have been knived and attacked by 
hired henchmen. Efforts are being made to create 
communal and regional conflicts among them: Unskilled 
workers are being brought in to break the strike, 
resulting in a greater incidence of accidents and poor 
quality of production which has led to the cancellation 
of many contracts for Simplex. ' 
` Realising that the solidarity and determination of 
the workers is their main weapon, the industrialists 
have closed down, or pushed workers to. resort to 
strike in, other factories so that today more than a 
dozen small and big enterprises are closed and several 
thousand workers are on the streets fighting for their . 
rights. - ; 


. BJP's Track Record: A Backdoor Emergency? 


While the BJP’s role in causing communal conflag- 
ration all over the country is evident, the“functioning 
of the MP Government starkly brings out its anti- 
democratic, anti-people.and in particular anti-worker 
character. The brutal firing at Dalli-Rajhara in 1977 
under the Saklecha Government killing 11 persons 
including an eight year old; and the repression on 
tens of thousands of workers who were retrenched 
during the mechanisation at Bailadila under the Kailash 
Joshi Government are unforgettably etched in the 
minds of the Chattisgarhi workers. 

Any doubts that might have remained have been’ 
dispelled by the fact that the rafyabhishek of the BJP 


’ began with the martyrdom of Ramesh Pereira when a 


peaceful procession of workers, protesting the arrest 
of their leaders, was fired upon at Abhanpur. The 
death of another worker in the firing at Anuppur, 
Shahdol in May 1990; arrest of socialist activists in 
Kesla block; repression of anti-communal activists, 
the indiscriminate arrests of citizens in Raipur under 
the NSA; and now the arrest of Shankar Guha Niyogi 
are further instances of this repression and must be 
strongly condemned and opposed. - 


We demand: | 

1. the immediate and unconditional release of 
Shankar Guha Niyogi; 

2. that the legitimate démands of the striking workers 

. be fulfilled and labour laws be implemented; 

3. that the deteriorating state of civil liberties and 
democratic rights in Bhilai be rectified and that 
illegal detention, goonda attacks and other 
repressive measures be stopped immediately. Q 
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Gulf War: Indian Article and British Diplomat’s 
Reaction | 


Or February 15, 1991 The Economic Times carried an article by Praful Bidwai, Senior Editor, The Times of 
India, unmasking the US designs in the Gulf. Surprisingly, it evoked a harsh response from a Minister and Deputy 
High Commissioner of the British High Commission, P.J. Fowler, (and not any official of the US Embassy in India) 
in the form of a communication to Bidwai that was striking tn its offensive tone rarely adopted by a senior diplomat. 
Bidwai wrote a dignified reply rebutting the contents of Fowler's letter. Since the matter has been raised in both the 
Houses of Parliament by members cutting across party lines sharply criticising Fowler's behaviour, we, are 
publishing Praful Bidwai’s article, Fowler’s letter and Bidwai's reply for the benefit of our readers. — : 

: ` —Editor 


US has Opted far High-tech Barbarism 


PRAFUL BIDWAI 





See othing has been as damaging tò the US case for 
Se" war against Iraq, which today enters its fifth 

eek, as the wanton, brutal, and deliberate precision- 
target bombardment of a civilian air raid shelter 
killing at least 400 people. This single incident destroys 
at one fe] swoop America’s claim that its strategy in 


this ‘just war’ is based on just means too, that is, — 


minimising damage to civilian targets and human life. 
The Baghdad bombing, like a whole series or other 
attacks om Wednesday on civilian was evidently 
meant to deliver a specific message to the UN Security 
Council meeting that day. It.also coincided with the 
US decision to postpone a 
of the Western coalition’s hesitation in getting involved 
in a long drawn out desert war. The Americans have 
told Iraq and the UN that this is not going to be a 
‘clean war’ and more brutality is on the way. 
The massacre comes on top of recent 
about the UN Secretary-General’s January 14 report 
to the S2curity Council and the discussion he had 
with Iraqi leaders in d a day earlier. Guarded 
as it is-in its formal, insipid style, Perez de Cuellar’s 
gives.the lie to the American argument that 
Saddam Hussein was wholly inflexible and unreasoning 
in his re=usal to vacate the aggression of Kuwait, that 
“extraordinary diplomatic efforts (were) exhausted” 
(Bush) by mid-January and hence that war had become 
inevitab_e. j 
The transcript of Perez de Cuellar’s discussions 
with Saddam Hussein, published in The Guardian 
(and sunmarised in The Times of India, Feburary13), is 
even more damaging. It shows that the United Nations 
has itseli been hijacked by a belligerent America hell- 


osures 


d attack on account | 


bent on imposing its will upon the world through 


- sheer, brutal maximal force. 


It now emerges that it is George Bush, rather than 
Saddam Hussein, who was inflexible on the Iraq- 
Kuwait dispute and insistent on a military solution to 
it. If this sounds rather extreme, consider the following: 

m Between August and January, Saddam Hussein 
gave no fewer than six clear indications that he was 
willing to discuss pulling out of Kuwait. 

m At least three times he made unilateral moves, 
indicating his § to discuss withdrawal. 

wm Saddam Hussein and his Foreign Minister 
repeatedly told Perez de Cuellar that they were keen 
on an “in-depth dialogue” on the question of Kuwait, 


‘and that they were looking forward to a discussion 


with the US. 

m Saddam Hussein emphasised that Iraq would 
“make sacrifices” in order to reach a “package deal” 
on Kuwait. 

m Saddam Hussein repeatedly stated that with- 
drawal was a serious option (indeed that he had 
begun to withdraw from Kuwait in early August last 
year), and that the Secretary-General could use his 
good offices to reach a peaceful solution. 

m Saddam Hussein told him that while Iraq holds 
that it has serious boundary disputes with Kuwait, it 
is willing, despite its official “19th province” stand, to 
regard the rest of Kuwait as nota part of Iraq. 

m Irag was keen on an “ Arab solution” to the crisis 
and was to attend a ‘mini-summit’ at Jeddah, but its 
efforts were undermined by the induction of foreign 
forces into the region. i 

m At one point during his talks, Saddam Hussein 
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produced a map of Kuwait and asked: “Where should 
Iraq withdraw to?” 

a Saddam Hussein emphasised that open discussion 
of withdrawal as war was looming large would be 
tactically damaging to him and that a solution could 
not be found in “a'single m ; 

m Prof Noam Chomsky has revealed, that the US 


did receive a proposal to defuse the crisis, which was - 


described by an American official as “serious and 
negotiable” but was summarily rejected. On January 
3, W again dismissed an Iraqi offer to 
withdraw, which State Department sources described 


as a “serious prenegotiating” proposal and acces 
“the intention of Iraq to withdraw”. 


+ 


IT now ap plausible, if not probable, that 
W had by mid-August or earlier made up 
its to wage war against Iraq and thus decided to 
go in simultaneously for a massive troops build-up in 
Saudi Arabia (then said to be under an Iraqi takeover 
. threat, although there were no signs of this) and for 
UN sanction for future military action—a mandate 
achieved through disinformation, large- 

scale bribery and blatant arm-twisting. 

By September 200,000 ` had been or were 
being moved to the Gulf. And by November the 
Security Council had been manoeuvred into passing a 
resolution (No. 678) which is not only « ominous in its 
vague wording (“all necessary means”), but actually 
violative of the UN Charter. In December, moves to 


explore ways of averting war were acutally being ` 
` spurned. But by then James Baker had travelled’ 


_ACTOBS much of the world, offering what John Pilger 
describes in The New Statesman and as “history’s 
most spectacular bribes”: These included, directly or 
indirectly, $4 billion to the USSR, $14 billion to Egypt 
and $1 billion to “fascist Saddam’s” “brother regime” 
in Syria in return, according to The Nation (New 
York), for suppoct to his brutalisation of his opponents 
in Lebanon. 

The short point is that the US had by December 
become so hooked on the military option that it 
dreaded what has been called a “nightmare scenario” — 
one in which Iraq would withdraw from Kuwait just 
before the war and adopt a “diplomatic track” to 
defuse the crisis by accepting the kind of formula that 
the French had proposed just before January 17, for 

example, retaining the two islands ‘of Wafra and 
Bublyan or reading another boundary adjustment. 
The nightmare, it must be noted, is not war, but peace. 

An even more frightening thought is that the 
Americans had decided even before August 2 to trap 
Saddam Hussein into a war. It now emerges that the 


US Ambassador to Iraq, Ms April Glaspie, ARTE 


others, had reassured Saddam Hussein that America 
was neither disturbed by his territorial daims on 
Kuwait, nor opposed to somewhat higher prices for 
oll, close to those demanded by Iraq from OPEC. s 

m In July, a State PESDA artment spokesperson said: 
“We do not have any defence treaty A Kuwait and 
there are no special defence or security commitnients 
to Kuwait.” 

m Saddam Hussein specially summóned Ms Glaspie 
on July 25, eight days before the invasion of Kuwait, 
at which she said that “I have a directive from the 
President directly that I should work to expand and ' 
deepen relations with Iraq”. l 

m Ms Glaspie reassured Saddam Hussein on J 
25 that the US would have “no opinion on your - 
border conflict (NB: not dispute) with Kuwait”—this = 
at a time when 30,000 Iraqi troops had been amassed . 
on the Kuwait border. Ms Glaspie merely asked him 
“in the spirit of friendship...” about his “intention”. 
Saddam: Hussein told her that he regards Kuwait's 
economic campaign (against Iraq) as a military action. 

It is relevant to stress here that the West has never 


really questioned the basis of Iraq’s daims to Kuwaiti 


territory or its allegations that the al-Sabah regime 
was pumping out-excess oil from fields‘common to. 

. And it bears ‘repeating that national boundaries in 
the region were arbitarily and capridously drawn 


, and re-drawn by colonial powers to suit their own 


and in disrega MO e T 

and ethnicity, culture or economy. There are . 
disputes among most neighbouring countries in the 
Arab world as there are in Africa (where the colonialists’ 
hand is all too visible in straight lines on the map). 

Kuwait’s map has been wn a number of times 
in this century as the state was first repeatedly parti- 
tioned between the Ottoman empire and the British 
crown, then brutally sliced between Iraq, Turkey, and 
Saudi Arabia (then Najd) and again reconstituted till 
independence in 1960. Kuwait’s map was re-drawn in 


- a big way 77 years ago when the British hived off 


almost two-thirds of its territory, casually transferring 
it to Saudi Arabia. So much for all the bumpf about 


hery being no genuine border dispute! 


+ 


THIS is not to argue that Iraq was right to invade 
Kuwait, nor to hold that it has consistently recorded 
its territorial daims. It is incoritestable that in invading 
Kuwait Saddam Hussein threw all norms of civilised 
conduct to the winds—something he has done time 
and again with Western support, indulgence or encou-: 

ragement on other issués as well. The West indulged 
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him, bankrolled him, pampered him, built his war 
machine, and courted him till August last year. 

Indeed, in 1968 the CIA virtually put the Ba’athists 
` _ in power. In the 1970s it directed a campaign to eli- 
minate ais opponents on the Left, including trade 
unionists, teachers and journalists. The West was 
offering the “Butcher of Baghdad” trade credits for 
lethal arms even as he was killing Iraq's Kurds with 
chemicals in 1988. Douglas Hurd, who now waxes 
eloquen: about Saddam Hussein's barbarism, had no 
hesitaticn in 1981 in playing a disgraceful role as a 
high-level salesman of armaments and in celebratin 
the anniversary of the bloody Ba’athist takeover wi 
Saddam Hussein himself. ‘buch examples can be 
multiplied. 

The West’s duplicity acquires a truly sinister 
dimension today. After the Baghdad massacre, the 
- US Defence claims: “It is not in the 

American tradition to go after civilians.” It should be 
unn to mention that over 2.5 million civilians 
died in -he Vietnam war alone. It should be equally 
unnecessary to recall the unspeakable treatment meted 
out to >OWs in Vietnam, where Frank Snepp, a 
former CIA man, recalls: prisoners of war were “djs- 
appeared” by being loaded on to an aircraft and 
“thrown out at 10,000 feet over the South China Sea”. 
No le3s brutal was the West’s record in World War 

IL The Atlantic ‘8 War ent has written: 
“We shct prisoners in cold blood, wiped out hospitals, 
strafed lifeboats, killed or mistreated enemy civilians, 
finished off the enemy wounded, tossed the dying 
into a hcle with the dead, and in the Pacific boiled the 
flesh off enemy skulls to make table ornaments for 
sweethearts or carved their bones into letter openers.” 

Britaiv in 1944 used some of its four lakh German 
POWs as forced labour as a form of “reparations”. 

Stories cf their mistreatment are numerous. In the US 


(20 million man-days of work) and were systematically 


brainwashed. In the Korean war, the US acquired 
notoriety for its mistreatment of POWs. 

There is a cruel deep-rooted logic in the duplicity 
and the brutality which is now unfol The 
triumphalism of the early days has collapsed-in the 
US. The idea that Iraq would capituláte in 24 hours, 
then 72.... then a week... a few weeks.... has itself 
Se a ee nee pe of amaan eany 
victory has proved wholly illusory. - 

~And yet the US cannot accept anything less than 
complete victory even as the worrisome prospect of a 
Jand war with heavy Western casualties stares it in 
the eye. The quickest, easiest, softest solution to the 
problem must again be found in high tecchnology. 
What better then than a weapon of mass destruction? 

This-"solution” represents a grave danger. The US 
will be in y danger. The US will be increasintly 
danger. The US will be increasingly tempted to use 
these weapons such as nuclear bombs, chemical or 
biological munitions or fuel-air explosives. It is in this 
framework that we must see the threats being issued 
by Quayle, Baker and Bush himself,-with their British 
minions faithfully joining the chorus. What the West, 
and America in particular, is looking for is a kind of 
high-tech barbaric method to generate overwhelming 
force with which to break Iraqi resistance and to save 
its own face. : 

Several devices are available to the. US. But it is” 
unlikely that it will venture to use such weapons 
without creating an “excuse” for “punishing” Iraq so 
brutally. That is why media control is of the utmost 
importance. If it does manufacture an excuse and 
uses a weapon of mass destruction, the US will not 
only have caused the h death of hundreds of ` 
thousands of Iraqis. It will have destroyed the hope 
for a saner world where might alone may not prevail. 


illfed. POWs were made to perform hazardous jobs - Worse, it will have diminished us all. QO 
Fowler’s Letter to Bidwai 

z BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION 

NEW DELHI, INDIA 

19 February 1991 





Nonetheless we had a rational and good-tempered 
exchange. It is with regret therefore that I read your 
piece in The Economic Times of 15 February. which, 
even with every allowance for the emotional impact 
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of the tragic deaths of civilians in the Baghdad 
armoured bunker, can only be described as outrageously 
biased and bad journalism. For example: i 
- You refer only to the US, ignoring the wide 
range of countries fighting and supporting the, 
fight for Kuwait’s independence, induding 13 
Muslim countries. 
- You allege that the deaths of civilians in the 
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bunker was ‘evidently’ (what evidence?) planned 
and timed to convey a message to the UNSC 
(with what conceivable policy rationale?) 
Your extravagant account of the UN Secretary- 
General’s discussions in Baghdad ignores the 
. Secretary-General’s own public conclusion that 
in all these discussions he heard nothing to 
indicate Saddam Hussein was prepared to with- 
draw from Kuwait in accordance with the succes- 
sive UNSC resolutions. It ignores Saddam 
Hussein’s need to play for time, to try to confuse 
the issue of his aggression and to divide the 
opposition to him, while he continued to pour 
more troops and supplies into Kuwait. 

Your theorles about the West trapping Iraq into the 
invasion of Kuwait can only be described as silly. 
Your statement that the basis of Iraq’s claims to 
Kuwait have “never really been questioned” is simply 
incorrect Kuwait grew independently from the territory 
now forming Iraq, was never ruled from there, despite ' 
claims of suzerainty, and its full independence had 
been formally recognised by Iraq. 

Iraq’s “war machine” was not built by “the West”. 
Saddam Hussein's chief arms supplier, as you must 
be aware, was the Soviet Union, followed by France 


and China, The UK had an arms embargo against Iraq 
throughout its war with Iran and extended the embargo 


when Saddam Hussein massacred his own Kurdish , 


people with gas warfare and other barbarities. 

The plain facts are that a ruthless military dictator, 
ruling a country of vast wealth, has used its people 
and its riches first for a long, bloody and vain war 


against a large neighbour when he thought it easy 
prey, and then against a small rich neighbour. Successive 


Security Council Resolutions, sanctions and 5-1/2 
months delay, including 6 weeks goodwill pause, 
showed no signs of changing his mind. It only allowed 
him to move still more forces into Kuwait, to entrench 
them behind vast fortifications and to proceed further 
with the extinction of a member state of the United 


Nations, with great suffering to its population. His . 


success would have put him into a position to gain 


control, whether by blackmail or by outright invasion, ` 


of the bulk of the world’s exportable oil. This would 
have had far-reaching consequences for the world’s 
economy, including that of India, and a good prespect 
of further war involving the whole of West Asia. He 
had to be stopped, despite the ous difficulty 
and risk to the allied coalition of taking on the fourth 
largest and one of the best-equipped and prepared of 
the world’s armed forces. So far that war has-been 
successful and, despite the bunker tragedy, quite 
remarkably low in civilian casualties. Saddam Hussein 
persists in boasting that he will win and that he 
prefers immense damage to his country and people to 
withdrawal from his conquest. Even now his with- 
drawal from Kuwait could bring an immediate end to 
the war. But if he continues not to reverse his aggression 
his defeat is now certain and close. 

You surely do no good to India, let alone credit to 
yourself, by spreading wild consipracy theories, which 
paint as a third world underdog an aggressive military 
dictator with vast resources and a proven contempt 
for human life. 


Yours faithfully 
P.J. Fowler 
Minister & Deputy. High Commissioner 


Bidwai's Reply to Fowler’ 


‘e ear Mr Fowler, 

f; I was dismayed by your letter of February 19, 

ch is as remarkable for its intemperate tone as for 
the specious character of its main contentions. 

I have already dealt with some of your arguments 
in my articles in The Times of India (February 17, 
February 11, February 7, January 29, January 24, 
January 18 this year and August 31 last year), The 
Economic Times (February 15, February 8, January 24) 
and The Illustrated Weekly of India (February 16-17). It 
should be plain that I do not accept the view that the 


New Delhi 
February 25, 1991 


US-led coalition, put together as much on the basis of 
“history's most spectacular bribes” (to use John Pilger’s 
term), as naked self-interest, has an authentic and 
lawful international mandate to wage what is plainly 
an unjust and virtually genocidal war—not so much 
to “liberate” Kuwait as to destroy Iraq. - 

The coalition lacks both moral sanction and genuine 
cohesion, dominated as it is by the Anglo-American 
alliance. The US has systematically manipulated the 
UN Security Council into passing Resolution 678, 
which goes against the UN Charter and which the 
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coalition has perversely interpreted as a mandate to. 


use maximal force, indeed even weapons of mass 
destruction. This should be utterly. repugnant to a 
. civilised mind. It also reveals profound contempt for 
human life. 

The precision bombing of civilians in the air raid 
shelter in Baghdad represents a massacre of hideous 
proportions, vastly exceeding the excesses at My Lai 
in sheer numbers. The US does not even consider it as 
a “tragic accident”. But it is inconceivable that such a 
precise attack on what is falsely claimed to be a 
“militazy target” could have been carried out without 


cold'ca.culation as to its likely impact, not just on the- 


Security Council but on Iraqi civilians. Such brutality 
is no more accidental than the targetting of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki with nuclear weapons. 

My eccount of the UN s discussion 
in Baghdad was based on The Guardian, a paper 


publisked from the UK. The authenticity of that’ 


accoun: has not been challenged, to the best of my 
knowledge. It is only reinforced by other persuasive 
evidence, including Mr Primakov’s forthcoming state- 
ment in Time, that Mr Saddam Hussein was not as 
inflexitle as made out to be and that the US had 
drawn up plans to wage war well in advance of 
Resolu-ion 678. à i 

There is compelling evidence that the US knew of 
Iraq’s -nilitary plans by late July if not earlier, but 
turned a blind eye to them, if not wilfully misled Iraq 
into be jeving that it was far from hostile to them. The 
statement of the US Ambassador to Iraq, whom I 
have quoted, is eloquent testimony to this: Thus we 
are not dealing with wild theories, but with plain, 
hard fa>ts pertaining to the critical July-August period. 

The Iraq-Kuwait border dispute is a colonial 
inheritance for which Britain must bear responsibility. 
it is part of a shameful legacy which the West now 
seeks œ cynically to exploit. l 
__ The West did indeed contribute in a big way to 
buildirg the Iraqi war machine. The term includes 
France as well as your country. In 1981, Mr Douglas 
Hurd travelled to Baghdad as no more than a super 
arms-salesman and attended celebrations of the Ba’- 
athist victory anniversary with Mr Hussein himself. 

I am no supporter of Mr Saddam Hussein. Nor 
have I ever condoned, leave alone defended, his 
invasicn of Kuwait. The critical question is whether 
“his withdrawal from Kuwait could bring an immediate 
end to the war”, as you so confidently assert. I have 
- been extremely sceptical of this because I believe the 
_ West's intentions and true war aims as having little to 
do with freeing Kuwait. President Bush’s unreasonable 


rejecticn of the Soviet peace proposal, his imperious 


ultimatum and the launching of the ground assault 
have fully vindicated my position. 

Even if belatedly, Mr Hussein offered to fall in line 
with Resolution 660. But the US-led coalition was 
bent on war, plans for which had been drawn up—it 
now emerges—a fortnight earlier. The coalition is 
now proceeding dangerously towards destroying Iraq 
as a state, as a society and as a civilisation altogether. 

Your defence of this unjust war is the more 
reprehensible for yet another reason. If you had 
serious disagreements with my view, you could have, 
in keeping with normal practice, written a letter to the 
Editor of The Economic Times. Indian newspapers 
publish such letters as a matter of course even while 
they make a distinction between the views of inde- 
pendent individuals and the known positions of states. 

Instead, you have chosen to employ an offensive, 
censorius tone and odious terms such as “outrageously 
biased”, “silly” and “wild”. Your letter violates elemen- 
tary norms of diplomatic decency and protocol. It is” 
impertinent and quite out of order. I doubt it! very 
much if more dvilised diplomats from, say, my' 
country would have used that kind of language and 
tone int dealing with, say, US or British journalists 
with whom they might disagree. l 

in any case, it is for us, not you, to decide what is 
good for India or does it credit and what constitutes 
good or bad journalism. 

5 Yours sincerely, 
Praful Bidwai 


A Paxistan! View 
Brigadier (Retd) A.R. Siddiqi 


The enormous number of chillan casuaitios (variously estimated between 
300 and 1000) and extensive "colateral damage resulting fram the bombing 
by Alied wer-plenes of an air raid eheller in downtown Baghdad (call it a 
mitay instalation H you willl) signified a major tum in the course of war 
being ostensibly waged for the Iberation of Kuwait. It has since then 
remained (unless ft may have mercHully stopped in the meantims) an open- 
ended use of brute force without discriminating between the military and 
civilan targets. Regardises of al such sophistry as the US might marshal In 
support of Its operational strktagy, the continuation of a one-sided war 
against an enemy virtually suing for peace has been both a negation of 
etrategy and of Intemational moraity. x 
Presidant George Bush would even cal upon the Iraqi people to take 
matters in thak own hande and force thelr President to ‘step aside". H not 
unprecedented, such an instigation by one heed of the staje against another 
would be very rare indeed What the UG, its President and miktary 
commanders are realy ater In the Guf, may leave one looking for a postive 
Aa to the uttimate and absoluta US predominance, there shouid be ittie 
doubt. Al what cost, however, to te global superpower image, would be for 
the US to see and determine at the end of t all Whether It would be even 
right and just to call t a mitary victory in the classical sanes of the term as. 
the triumphant outcome of an armed confict between two reasonable wel- 
balanced forces, Is albo debatable. 
(From The Nation, Lahore, Febrimry 25, 1991) 
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Why the Ceasefire in Sri Lanka Failed . 


= P. SAHADEVAN 


` ne Sri Lankan Government -announced on 
‘anuary 11 that it was ending the ceasefire 
unilaterally by the Liberation Tigers of Tamil ~ 


Eelam (LTTE) on December 31, 1990 and later 
reciprocated by the government with a similar 

on January 3, 1991. The Government of Sri Lanka 
cited 34 instances of violation of the ceasefire by the 
LTTE és the main reason for recommencing hostilities. 
_ However, rather than banging shut the door for 
“consultation, compromise and consensus”, 


The exercise of the ceasefire was perceived by 


- different people differently and interpreted variously 


according to the fancies and predilections of whoever 
was expressing an opinion. Though diversity of opinion 
is something to be cherished, in this particular instance 
it arose from an ignorance of the workings and inner 
compulsions of the LTTE for wanting a-ceasefire. This 
is quize, dangerous since the LTTE claims to be 
fighting a war of liberation of the Tamils against the 


Sri Lankan state. In a political environment where the ` 


freedom of expression is ruthlessly suppressed, other 


not alowed to function, the citizen in the majority 
Tamil provinces has no correct picture of what is 
going on or why certain decisions are made. 

This sorry state of affairs is reflected in the workings 
of the Sri Lankan Government. Decision-making in 
the government is now almost solely confined to the 
President's office and to a small coterie of the most 
intimate and ‘loyal’ of the President's advisers. Parlia- 
ment has been reduced virtually to a high school 
debating union, so little power do the honourable 
members have in shaping the destiny of their country. 
After breaking the backbone of the Southern insurgent 
group, the Janatha Vimukthi Peramuna (JVP), the 
ruling United National Party (UNP) has succeeded in 


stifling all anti-government opinion, and virtually all 


anti-government groups have been coopted into the 
system. In place of Parliament which, if properly 
constituted and fulfilling its legitimate role, should be 
a forum for lively debate and wise legislation, the 
focus of attention has shifted to the All Party Conference 
(APC) where important matters of policy are debated; 
and compromise and consensus agreements reached 
in the spirit of consultation. Though the APC has 
some validity since even small parties, especially 
those of the Tamils, have an opportunity to make 
themselves heard, its decisions do not have the com- 
pelling force of legislation passed through Parliament. 
In other wordas, the President can either accept or 
reject the proposals of the APC. : 

Therefore, before considering the for the 
truce put forward by the LTTE and later favourably 
responded to by the government, it will be good to 
keep in mind the of the political 
environment in which the ceasefire emerged and has 
now disappeared. 


+ 


THE LTTE declared a unilateral ceasefire on the last 
day of 1990. It said that its declaration was unconditional 
and that it was willing to begin peace. talks with the 
Sri Lankan Government. The LTTE added that the 
ceasefire would be extended indefinitely if the Sri 
Lankan Government would poaitively. “It is 
for the government to decide its duration,” said Ki 
the LTTE spokesman, in London. 

Though the declaration came on December 31, the 
moves towards this had been taking place for some 
time. The repeated operations against the LTTE in the 
North-East and their colossal losses, the humiliating 
military defeats of the armed ‘forces in Mankulam, 
coupled with the refugee problem and civilian casualties 
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indicated that one or the other side would call at least 
for a temporary respite. But the problem was that the 
levels of suspicion and mistrust had grown so high 
that each feared that the ceasefire would be abused by 
the other. 

The simple reason for this has been the past expe- 
rience. The government has always been bitter since 
the recommencement of hostilities by the LTTE in 
June 1990, that during a year of negotiations (May 
1989-June 1990) the LTTE had used the ceasefire to 
regroup, rearm and refurbish to attack the government 
afresh. Therefore, the government, especially its Minister 
of State for Defence, Ranjan Wijeratne, has insisted 
that the LTTE lay down its arms before commencing 
talks. On the other hand, the LTTE’s grouse has been 
that although the government had responded to a 


ceasefire by the Tigers, when armed hostilities stopped ` 


it began to prevaricate on granting the demands of 
the LTTE. ; 

It was the LTTE which sued first for peace. Even 
before the ceasefire was declared, a mediator who 
claimed to be neutral brought a message from the 
LTTE’s political wing leaders, Yogi and Mahattaya, 
that they were willing to negotiate if the talks would 
lead to a permanent merger of the Northern and 
Eastern provinces (which are temporarily merged 
now as per the Indo-Sri Lanka Peace Accord of 1987) 
and the restructuring of the political system into a 
federation. More important, the mediator said that 
though they were not asking for a ceasefire, they 
would respond positively if a ceasfire was declared 
by the government. However, the_government was 
reluctant to accede to this, perhaps because it might 
not have been popular with the armed forces or the 
more chauvinist of the Sinhala public. As a result, 
when the truce came it was initiated by the LTTE, and 
the message of a unilateral ceasefire without conditions 
was brought to the Sri Lankan Government by the 
International Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC). 


+ 


THE ceasefire could have been for one or many 
reasons. One is of course the much cited need to 
regroup by the LTTE in the face of relentless pressure 
from the security forces, especially after its rout in 
Kokkadicholai in the Eastern province. Ít resorted to 


the same strategy when the Indian Peace Keeping 


Force (IPKF) was fighting it in 1987-1989 and’ when, 
deprived of a rear base in Tamil Nadu and faced with 
depletion of both arms and manpower, it began 
negotiating with the government. 

It could also be that the clamp-down on the LTTE’s 


activity in Tarnil Nadu by the erstwhile ruling party, 
the DMK, and the former Chief Minister, M. 
Karunanidhi, for political survival had disrupted the 
smooth functioning of the guerrilla movement. The 
LTTE said that it was “pained and worried” by the 
crack-down in Tamil Nadu and hinted that the DMK 
was, by this action, indulging in actions not in the ` 
interests of the Tamils. 

Another reason could be the public opinion in, 
Jaffna. Though no proper surveys have been carried 
out, the tenacity of the war, it is generally agreed, has 
made, the civilian public restive. Though fear, and 
doubtless Tamil nationalism, might not allow its exp- 
ression, indiscriminate bombardment, non-availability 
of food, high prices of commodities, and general 
disruption of civilian life could have led to a hardening 
of opinion against the LTTE. More pernicious are the — 
‘charges of congcription for the Tiger's “baby brigade’— 
recruitment of young boys—and large scale extortion 


-of money, gold, jewellery, etc. Added to this is the 


limitation of free movement and constant surveillance 
of the public by the highly organised LTTE and its 
ruthless elimination of quislings. 

The Catholic Church in Jaffna came out strongly 
urging for a ceasefire. The Church has traditionally 
had good relations with the Tigers, due to the 
preponderance of members of the Karaiyar or fisher 
caste In its decision-making hierarchy, many of them 
being Roman Catholic. Secondly, the LTTE’s somewhat . 
Right-wing political ideology has found favour among 
the hierarchy of the Jaffna Catholics. Therefore, the 
appeal by the Church on behalf of the public could 
not but have been taken seriously by the LTTE. . 

Finally, there is international opinion. This has 
been one thing that the LTTE has not been able to 
mobilise after June 1990 as it had done before 1987. 
The main reason has been the fact that the LTTE 
chose to recommence hostilities last June when the 
talks were going on with the government, and this 
has not found favour in the eyes of Western 
governments. Similarly, the horrendous massacres by 
the LITE of civilians, especially Muslims, has prevented 
it from assuming a holier-than-thou attitude vis-a-vis 
the government. This has also checked the Western 
human rights critics of the Sri Lankan state. Finally, 
the government has become more skilful in diplomati- 
cally neutralising adverse criticism today than it was 
before 1987. i 

Therefore, the Tigers could have wanted a better 
image in the West and may have offered a ceasefire as 
a gesture to disprove what is perceived as their 
hardline posture. The concomitant media exposure 
too might have improved their image, especially at a 
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‘time when the Gulf crisis had relegated everything 


< else to the background. 


a 
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THE dedaration caught the government in an 
embarrassing position. On the one hand, it was 
suspicious of the LTTE’s intentions that a ceasefire 
would be used to regroup. But since the olive branch 
came from the LTTE, the government found it hard to 
impose conditions such as the laying down of arms. 
On the other hand, it could also not reject the peace 
move by the Tigers since that would have displayed a 
hardlin2 posture, something the Premadasa Govern- 
ment has been trying hard to play down, both dorties- 
tically end in the eyes of the international community. 

Before it responded to the militants’ gesture, the 
government tried to reach some sort of a consensus 
among the non-LTTE Tamil and Muslim parties and 
the Sinhala parties of the South. With a readymade 
vehicle available, the APC, the President proceeded 
to sourd them out. This is a strategy worked out by 
the UNP since its earlier fiasco on holding ‘secret 
talks’ with the LTTE during the 1989-1990 period 
when i: was criticised for not allowing other parties 
to contribute to the peace process. The President’s 
consultation had the main Opposition party, the Sri 
Lankar. Freedom Party (not a party to the APC), 
grudgingly welcoming the ceasefire, but stating that 
the tal<s should be based on four principles. The 
SLFP demanded that no group should be allowed to 
possess or use arms other than those authorised by 
law; tre territorial integrity of Sri Lanka should be 

-preserved; the democratic rights of other minority 
groups should be recognised; and the civil adminis- 
tration should be restored in the North-East. 

Among the other political parties, there seemed a 
desire to see that the ceasefire extended to other 
politically active groups in the North-East as well and 
that any future talks with the LTTE included a 
broader forum than a mere one-to-one meeting as had 
happened in 1989-1990. Significantly, there was little 
insistence that the LITE should lay down weapons 
before the ceasefire was extended. 

Wita this loose consensus emerging, the UNP 
Government declared on January 3 a seven-day 
ceasefire. The offer by the government was not 
unconditional. It said that while there would be no 
offensive operations, security forces would conduct 
routin2 patrolling and administrative tasks including 
surveilance of waters, that no one ather than the 
security forces would be allowed to carry weapons 


and that measures would be taken to prevent militants ` 


from entering communally sensitive areas and arousing 
communal discord or indulging in extortions. 
What followed is common knowledge, and a detailed 


picture of the violations of the ceasefire alleged by 


both sides, the recriminations and mutual acrimony 


-between the LTTE and the Sri Lankan Government 


need not be repeated. Each side accused the other of 
violating the ceasefire. The principal charges by the 
government, expressed untiringly by its Minister of 
State for Defence, have been the killing of security 
personnel in a few incidents and moves by the Tigers 
to.regroup and build fresh bunkers. On January 10 
the government decided to end its week-long ceasefire 
and recommence operations. Announcing this, Ranjan 


_Wijeratne said the LTTE’s truce offer “was a ruse to 


gain time as their forces were is disarray”. ` 

On its part, the LTTE too claimed that the 
government had not abided by the spirit of the 
ceasefire: A UNI report stated that the LTTE accused 
the security forces of attacking civilians, including the 
rape of five women, abduction of five men and killing 
of an LTTE supporter in Batticaloa. 

Today once again the war is in full swing. The 
armed forces recommenced the operations soon after 
the government withdrew the ceasefire. 

As stated earlier, announcing the recommencement 
of hostilities the government said it would be prepared 
for another ceasefire if the Tigers desired serious 
negotiations. But with this it included two more 
important points. One was that any future negotiations 
would have to be conducted with the LTTE supremo, 
V. Prabhakaran, himself and not with the People’s 
Front of Liberation Tigers (PFLT). The PFLT is seen to 
be only a front of the LTTE, conducting negotiations 
while the military wing prepares for battle. By 
negotiating directly with V. Prabhakaran, the govern- 
ment hopes to circumvent the problem it faced last 
June when the PFLT did the talking while the LTTE 
armed itself. The second point is that the earlier terms 
for negotiations—that the LTTE should lay down 
arms for a dialogue to begin—have also been diluted. 
The government's statement on January 10, announcing 
the end of the ceasefire, said that the talks should be 
“preceded by a declaration against the possession 
and use of arms by a group or persons other than 
those authorised by law”. Elucidating this, Ranjan 
Wijeratre conceded that the LTTE did not have to lay 
down arms immediately. 


+ 


THIS brings up the interesting question of the political 
realities. Askiag for the presence of Prabhakaran at 
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the talks, when he is tħe arch enemy of not only the 
state but many Sinhalese, is inconceivable. The reason 
` for this demand is that the LTTE in the past has been 
an unreliable bargaining partner and the government 
claims that many of its actions done in good faith 
during the 1989-1990 ceasefire had negative reper- 
cussions. But the grave tactical mistake committed by 
the government then was to have sinultaneously let 
its guard down militarily in the North-East. For 
political reasons (perhaps through extreme naivety) 
the political leadership; contrary to the advice of the 
' brigade commanders in the North-East, sought to 
pooh-pooh the fears. of an immnent offensive and 
denied the military the freedom to take steps in self- 
defence. Even when the information that the LTTE 


was building bunkers and regrouping was conveyed _ 


by the military high command to the political authority, 


‘and requests were made for more armour-and men, 
they were either refused or grudgingly given. The 
principal reason why the government was caught 
napping was because it allowed itself to drop its 
guard and was lulled into a false sense of security. 
Therefore today, rather than demanding that Prabha- 
karan should come for the talks, it will be better if the 
government, on future occasions when the dialogue 


‘begins, takes steps to see that the military is not 


caught once again on the wrong foot. 

But the security forces remaining alert does not 
mean that the government has to insist on the LTTE 
laying down arms. The declaration against the 


possession and use of arms might be satisfactory - 


from the point of view of formal pronouncements, 
while the real peace-keeping on the ground would be 
an armed balance of between the government 
and the LTTE. Not the most ideal way admittedly, 
but less idealistic than asking Prabhakaran to be 
present at the negotiations to guarantee. the LTTE’s 
‘bonafides. 

The next big question is the LTTE’s position o on 
Tamil Eelam. Have the Tigers dropped their demand 
for a separate’ state? Their position on these matters 
before thelr June 1990 offensive began was at best 
ambiguous. Fhey declined to“speak of secession as it 
was premature to do so. Today once again contradicting 


statements are being issued. On the one hand, The ` 


Hindu of Decgmber 29, 1990 reported ‘that the mediator 


‘Arular’, who had been briefed by the LTTE, had ` 


stated that the Tigers were prepared to negotiate if 


this would lead to a permanent merger and federal - 


restructuring of the system. This perhaps indicates 
that the LTTE is d to compromise for less than 
_ Eelam. But on the other hand, Kittu’s statement from 
Loridon lays down terms which includes the Tamils’ 


right to self-determination—that the government should 
accept the North-East as the traditional homeland of 
the Tamils (coming from the joint Tamil parties’ 

- position at the Thimpu talks in 1985) and that there 
should be a Tamil National Army to give armed 
protection to the Tamils living on the island. Though 
after repeated acts of repression on the Tamil people 
this call is excusable, one wonders whether their 

, demands can be accommodated within the ConStitution ` 
even if it is substantially restructured on the lines of a 

federal system. 

— Though these questions cannot be answered with 
„any authority by those unacquainted with the real 
thinking of the LTTE, one can perhaps make some 

„guesses from their actions.-The deep feeling of Tamil 
nationalism, with all its exclusivist fervour coupled 
with unimaginable sacrifice, points to an organisation 
and leaders who will brook no compromise in establi- 
shing a separate sovereign state. Their populist rhetoric, 
their suppression of the Muslims, their elimination of 
other Tamil parties and leaders, their effort to ‘reform’ 
society by campaigning against alcohol, smoking, 
etc.—in other words, their aspirations to transform 
society, by urging it to sacrifice and then building it 
anew under their sole leadership in their so-called 
tradjtional homeland—all point to a determined bid 
to achieve Eelam. 


+ 


BUT this is not the end of the story. Though the LTTE 
still has great reserves of energy and retaliatory 
capacity left in it, it is not invincible. Therefore, the ° 
government: should not feel that’ negotiations—will 
never work. Circumstances may not allow the LTTE, 
to press its demands. Therefore, the government 
should keep the doors of negotiation open. But to 
negotiate successfully, concessions have-to be made 
not only by the Tigers but by the government too. 
Though the APC, which has seen the active participation 
- of the non-LTTE parties of the North-East (including 
the Muslim parties), whatever package is hammered 
out by them is of absolute unimportance if it is 
unacceptable to the LTTE. The government should 
never lose sight of the fact that its main rival is the 
- LTTE. On the other hand, the non-LTTE parties too, ' 
in any just solution to the problem, should have the 
opportunity to function freely and participate actively 
in politics, For this reason the government should not 
undermine them as it undermined the EPRLF, ENDLF, 
TELO and TULF (the so-called pro-Indian parties) in 


` 1989-1990. For a federal, democratic, political structure 


(Continued on page 35) 
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‘Why does Bush Attack this Holy Place?’ 


ALFONSO ROJO 


his bald head. In the middle he has a 
piece of gauze crossed by two ostentatious strips of 
sticking >laster, 

“During the eight of war with Iran, here in 
Najaf we suffered nothing, we didn’t even hear a shot 
fired. Why does Bush come now to attack this holy 
place for Muslims?” 

Abdul Rida Abid Ali shouts indignantly, gesticulating 
ever more energetically. The phrases are like whiplashes, 
full of gcttural sounds and invocations to Allah. 

“They came on Sunday, January 20 at 7.30'in the 
evening and passed over twice firing bombs.” He 
points te a building reduced to rubble in the middle 


T he old man takes off his keffiyeh and displays 
ES eN 


of whict is a crater 10 yards across, full of dirty 


water. 

“In that house were two families who had arrived 
from Baghdad seeking protection. There were 14 of 
them, many of them children. They believed, like 
many of us, that nothing could happen to them here. 
Only one girl is still alive.” , 

The old man raises his hands to heaven and half- 
closes his eyes in desperation. The 13 bomb-craters, 
zig-zigging for 300 yards, are perfectly symmetrical. 

“This neighbourhood is called Khai El-Emir and 
there are no military installations or chemical plants, 
only houses,” the man insists. “Why have they done 
this to us?” 

Sadun head of protocol at the Ministry of 
Information, presses us to see every building, to 
photograoh every corner. One of the houses is crushed, 


like those cars which go into a hydraulic press and 


emerge converted into a little cube of scrap metal. 
Sometimes you think that if you lay flat on the floor, 
next to the wall and with your head at ground level 
you could save yourself from. the explosion, but 
seeing the house you realise you can’t. 

“In total, 23 people have died,” Sadun says. “Thirteen 
in Khai El-Emir and the rest in Al Mutanebi, a 


The autor is a correspondent of the Spanish newspaper, 
El Murdo. He wrote. this reportage affer a visit to the 


holy cite of Najaf in Iraq during the Gulf war. 
















kilometre from here.” 


“How far is the mosque?” 

Najaf is one of the Shi'ites’ two holy cities. According 
to tradition, the body of Ali, son-in-law of the Prophet 
Muhammad and fourth Caliph of Islam, is buried in 
its mosque. Before going into exile in Paris, Ayatollah 
Khomeini lived in the city for a while when he left 
Iran fleeing the Shah. 

Sadun consults one of the locals and replies: “As 
the crow flies, about three kilometres.” 

If a single piece of shrapnel had hit the beautiful 
yellow and green building, Iran would have felt 
obliged to abandon its neutrality and call for a war 
against the infidels. For President Saddam Hussein it 
would have been a lifesaver. 

It is already gone two in the afternoon and it’s cold 
in’Najaf. We should have'arrived much earlier but as 
we were leaving the hotel in Baghdad and getting 
into the cars, we felt an aircraft pass over us, almost 
at ground level. It must have been a Stealth, one of 
those black planes invisible to radar, as the siren did 
not go off. - 

z 
WHEN we finally set off, it is 11 in the morning. On 
the left we pass the immense crossed sabres which 
tower over the avenue where President Saddam used 
to stage his military parades, on the right the bumt- ` 
out skeleton of the’ telecommunications centre. We 
take the highway to Basra. | 

There is quite a lot of traffic and the further we: 
from the capital, the more life seems “normal”, more 
peaceful, -~ 

At the entrance to Babylon, there is a large mufal 
of President Saddam receiving a palm leaf from 
Nebuchadnezzar. ` ; 

In the car are Fares, my everpresent interpreter, 
two journalists from the INA agency, the driver and I. 
The writer from the agency is dressed in camouflage 
uniform and silent. = 
` As we near Kufa we come to a bridge with two 


` bomb-craters in the middle. We cross the Euphrates, 
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leaving behind the turning to Kerbala, the other 

Shi'ite holy city, and enter Najaf. Skirting the mosque, 

the driver murmurs a prayer. 

© The souk bustles with women wrapped in chadors, 

the long black veil, with traders and the curious. 
There is nothing to suggest the country has been at 

war for 10 days. ‘ 

The whole trip, including the 100 mile journey to 
Najaf, has been planned to show us that the Americans 
are intentionally attacking civilians. The government 
here insists that, since the start of the war, allied 
bombers have killed over 300 civilians. 

Compared with the massacres of Vietnam, Korea 
or even the Iran-Iraq conflict, the figures are low. 

Even so, visiting Khai El-Emir and witnessing the 
grief on the wrinkled face of old Abdul Rida, I think 
that there is nothing which can-explain the death of 23 
people in Najaf. 

There are no chemical plants or nuclear installations 
in the area. There are not even reserve military 
barracks. Here was not a case of a missile off-course 


or deflected by anti-aircraft fire and crashing into a 
residential neighbourhood. The only explanatiort is 
that someone got the wrong city. On the way back we 
overtake some cars loaded up to the top. They seem 
to be families returning to Baghdad. At 4.30 PM, with 
barely 30 miles to go to the capital, I spot the vapour 


trails of several aircraft in the sky. i 


It looks as if a terrible aerial combat is taking place. 
In fact the planes are twisting away dizzily to escape 
the anti-aircraft fire after firing their missiles. Minutes 
later I can make out perfectly clearly seven silvery 
points heading at full speed towards the Gulf. On the 
horizon, over the refinery south of. Baghdad, three 
columns of black smoke rise up. 

“If Saddam Hussein still has so many 
intact, why don’t they come out to fight these 
squadrons?” I ask Fares. 

The interpreter shrugs. “The Americans want that, 
but ours are waiting. President Saddam knows what 
he’s doing.” Q 

_ (Courtesy: The Guardian, London) 


` 


Bhattacharyya: US and Saddam, Noriega | 
(Continued fran page 7) 


American warning to Central American rebels and a 
message to South American leaders to accept US mili- 
tary involvement in the battle against “narco-terrorism”, 
the action against Iraq appears to be.a message to 
' West Asian demagogues to contain their ambitions 
and the Bush Administration’s solution of the Palesti- 
nian problem—depriving the Palestinians of any influen- 
tial West Asian support and burying the intifadah. 
And, finally, just as the invasion of Panama, executed 
ostensibly to restore democracy in the “banana repub- 
lic’, has led to the installation of the pliant dictatorship 
of Guillermo Endara, the US action in the Gulf has 
restored the dictatorship of Kuwait's al-Sabah family 
(whose propensity to squander millions in Western 
casinos has assumed notorious proportions) and has 
paved the way for Panama-style instability in Iraq. 
When Endara was sworn-in as Panama’s President 
ona US military base, his masters promised democratic 
presidential elections, a promise forgotten in the din 
of the Gulf war. It is common kprowledge that Endara 
spends most of his time watching video films with his 
young wife, while his American advisers run Panama 
where cocaine is sald to be as freely available as it 
was during Noriega’s rule, where non-Whites are 
being progressively deprived of their rights and eased 
out of the government, where all trade union activities 
have been banned at a time when the inflation and 
crime rates have exceeded Noriega-regime levels. 
And the war against the narcotics trade has also been 
forgotten, with Endara refusing to sign even a treaty 


that would have controlled drug-money laundering, 
which bankrolls Panamanian banks. 

Only time will tell how Iraq will recover from the 
allied onslaught and whether America will realise its 
fond dream of seeing Hussein’s end: But it’s clear the 
Palestinians are condemned fo the fate of Panamanian 
non-Whites—already their freedom has been further | 
circumscribed by the military curfew imposed by 
Israel in the occupied territories and the Kuwaiti 
regime has begun the process of purging them from 
the country. 

Meanwhile, like the “manifest destiny” ideologues 
of the nineteenth century who believed that Providence 
has entrusted America with the task of developing 
“the great experiment of liberty”, George Bush wants 
us to believe that he is building a “new world order” 
where no dictator will have an easy time. 

One wonders what price the world will have to 
pay for this order. In the past the doctrine of “manifest 
destiny” was invoked to dismember Mexico in 1848, 
to justify the annihilation of native Americans (Red 
Indians|), to promote “banana republics” and support 
dictatorships in Latin America and to participate in 
the plunder of China before the Revolution. © 

The Bush vision of a “new world order” appears to 
be a refinement of “manifest destiny” as restated by 
Richard Nixon in July 1969: 

„the United States will participate in the defence and 

development of allies and friends, but... America cannot—and 

will not—conceive all the plans, design all the programmes, 
execute all the decisions and undertake all the defence of the 
free nations of the world. We will help where it makes a real 
difference and is considered in our interests. 


(m) 
(Courtesy: Indian Express) 
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BOOK REVIEW & 


Saga of Immortal Love; 


VINOO HORA j i 


G7 


kgg; n January 23, 1989 Harindranath Chattopadh- 
O. yaya, upon reading the mystical experiences of 
Lotte’ N_velli, wrote: j 
The Power of Love is a power d 

The Angels of Death at a beloved’s dying. 

Pure selfless love, and a heartfelt prayer 

Can speed like an arrow and tear the air, 





And reach through God in His tvory towe- 

He a:so wrote about his eagerness to spread this 
great méssage among mankind: 

This message is urgent, and I know sublimed 

I arh getting old, but will find the time ` 

To seaach for the rhymes, all day and night 

To illımine the world with such 

beautiful light! 

He thus invoked the Muse 
and behold! before us unfolded 
the saga of Lotte Nivelli’s 
immortel love and the grand 
design of Destiny which stood 
between her and certain death. 

Born on August 2, 1906, Lotte 
Nivelli was the youngest child of Adolph and Sybilla 
Sommer. She grew up to be a charming and talented 
ssi rae tasted success as a classical concert singer 

as an organist. In 1934 she fell in love and 
married Felix J h. Then the fortunes of the Sommer 
family took a sordid turn. In the holocaust let loose by 
Hitler and his Nazi Army, Lotte’s beloved kith and 
kin including her sister Edith and husband Felix were 
snatchec away from her and put to vialent death. 
Their crime? They were born as Jews. 

The ordeal of Lotte in the ananira ino cae 
was put in the Auschwitz camp which made its mark 
as the most notorious one in Germany, and was 


forced to march from there to Bergen-Belsen camp - 


amidst storm and snow, barefeet, with shaven h 
sans food, clothing and water, driven like a herd of 
cattle—has been poignatly described by Harindranath 


' Chattopedhyaya: 


They shaved our heads; rudely making us knee! 
The skim off . was it real or unreal? 

I wonder how we survived the ordeal? 

And : ; 

Cut off “he breasts of womenfolk and threw them 


Lotte: The Power of Love by 
Harindranath Chattopadhyaya; pub- 


ished by B.R. Publishing Corporation; 
Cbtrioutors Dik, Publishers, 1991; Price 
Rs 75. 





To ravening dogs thrice eagerly to chew them 

Shaved off the heads of lovely Jewish girls 

And spat upon their black and auburn curis. 

The misery of a mother who pines to death after 
her children have been snatched away from her 
bosom has also been touchingly portrayed: 

i In utter grief, Sybilla was, a mother deep in pain; ` ; 

Without her beloved children, she could never eat again 

When offered food, she only would, just stare away and moan 

There is no sadder spectacle than a mother left alone. : 

The book though dwelling mainly on Lotte’s 
suffering, - of loving and losing and loveliness has 
interludes of flippancy, of gleams of hope and faith, 
thus saving it from morbidity. The stanzas on mothers- 
in-law and their , possessive 
nature, for instance: 

They are so jealous of their married sons. 
They are more dangerous than bombs 
and guns. 

The stanzas describing the 
confrontation between a dog and 
a he. with her brood are indeed 
life-like and amusing: 

She fluffed her feathers, clawed the ground and chucked 

Ferodouslyt 

The poet being Harindranath Chattopadhyaya how 


. could he resist adding colour to his poetic canvas? In 


the following words he describes spring, the month of 
April, thus signifying a ray of hope amidst the deepest 
glooms—victory of good over evil: 

April is a month of flowers, a month that fills 

Gardens with buttercups and daffodils ` 

Upon our eyes tulips gre crocuses ` ' 

Are magic dreams that nature focuses. 





~ Rustle of leaves ... cool dances of the breeze 

Playing at hide and seek among the trees ' 

_ And last but pot the least, voices of children giving 

The month of April—a feel of new living. 

Irony is a facet of life and the poet gives a telling 
description of the same when he describes the death 
of Herbert’s family—perhaps, just when his family 
was facing death: 

Some Nazi soldiers were holding their breath 

In wonder how his magic tricks were done 

The very moment when his mother, wife and son 

_ Were hurled into gas chamben, a while after 
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‘ The show continued, and the Nazi laughter 

Mingled with their shrieks, a tragedy Immense 

There was shouting and screaming in the audience 

And was it not irony of fate that Lotte’s father who 
had nurtured her like a flower should bear the same 
name (Adolph) as her tormentor, Hitler? 

Mysticism is a dominant trait in Lotte’s life and 
therefore of this poetic work. Whenever Lotte’s broken 
spirit and body sagged, she could feel the presence of 
Felix and at times her father and sister around her 
protecting her, urging her to fight death, for Destiny 
had great things in store for her. When her second 
nusband Herbert dies; Lotte wills him to come back 
ind share the evening coffee for her as usual. 

Alongwith Lotte, the main episodes of the lives of 
Herbert Nivelli (Lewin) and Harbance Kumar (born 
Harbhajan Singh) are also narrated. Both these 
gentlemen were to meet Lotte by coinddence—Destiny, 
as Lotte would prefer to call it—in New York and 
heir love filled and nurtured Lotte’s broken and 
<onely life. All the three had suffered pangs of loneliness, 
he travails of war and bloodshed, and were driven to 
desperation and starvation almost on the verge of 
death. But their faith in humanity, love and the inner 
strength that it gave them rallied and willed them to 
ive—for what? For each other and to spread their 
nessage of love across the continents. They have 
orgiven, but not forgotten the tortures of war, of 
yranny and of religious conflicts. 

Harbance Kumar, now Mickey Nivelli, had a 
raumatic childhood, having lost his father as a young 
ad, then being scoffed at by fellow-students for wear- 

ang long hair and turban. Young Harbhajan eventually 
lecided to take fate in his own hands, cut off his hair, 
was denounced as the ‘black sheep’ of the family, left 
1ome for pastures new and became famous as a film- 
«naker. Fate took yet another turn and he met Lotte in 
New York. Lotte found in him the son she had always 
‘raved for. She firmly believes that the spirit of Felix 
vas entrenched in 
eter in Mickey. Harbance transformed himself into 
Mickey Nivelli so that the name Nivelll may ever live. 
«es, it is important for the name Nivelli to live and 
emind the world that a couple had to change their 
iame to escape recognition as a Jew! 

The Nivelli mother and son were recently in Delhi 
o release the book under review on February 14, 

991. In an informal chat, Lotte revealed that for her 
«ove knew no boundaries nor religion. But she had 
aever been able to go back to Germany, the country 
vhere she was born, to which she once belonged. The 
lountry Council of Witten, Ruhr (Germany) had 
<nvited her to visit Germany and wanted to hongur 
ind turn her erstwhile home into a museum but Lotte 
«ad refused. Her frail health did not allow her to risk 
Ehe onslaught of emotions and memories such a visit 


body of Herbert and that of ` 


might bring in its wake. (Incidentally, ‘Lotte claimed 
that she was the only German Jew to have survived 


* the torture and tribulations of the Nazi concentration 


camp in Germany.) “Strange,” she said. “There was a 
time when I thought I would not survive my thirtieth 
year and now that I have a son, I wish to live to be 
ninety!” 

It was nice to see the mother and son cocooned in 
their love for each other. There were no great 
expectations here, no filial obligations, there was just 
love, love and love! 

Lotte reaffirmed what Harinda put in words: 

1 do not write for forlune or for fame R 


Indeed, nor am I anxlous that my name 
Should live in History 





My simple urgent message longs to reach 

Suffering humanity—to all and each. 

Here is a legend Tragedy shoujd read. 

History bleeds in me. I’ve ceased to bleed 

Since God has made me representative . 

Of all on earth who suffer, sob and live. 

Written in the first person, the book completely 
involves the reader with the subject. It puts more 
pathos into the tragic episodes. As Manoj Das, a litte- 
rateur, remarked at the book release ‘function: “This 
last work of Harinda may not be inspiring poetry but 
was written by an inspired poet.” 

Harindranath Chattopadhyaya himself wrote in 
the Foreword: 

Ineffable forces wrought me to write it 

People without falth may scoff or doubt It 

Let them continue on with thelr mundane prattle 

With Power of Love, I shall win the battle! g 

Forgive me, dear reader, if you find the review too 
subjective. But a book which involves matters of the 
heart demands a review straight from the heart! That 
is, if you believe in the power of love, and I believe... 


QO 





AN APPEAL 


The Archives on Contemporary History, Jawaharlal Nehru Univeredy has 
In ts possession records, pamphiets, books and other pubicatons relaling 
to the Communist movement in india and abroad This material ss open to 
scholars workng on the Left and national movements in India. The 
Archives Is currently engaged in ennching Rs collection by acquiring 
material from diffarant sources. In thas connection, | would like to appeal to 
individuals, organisations and institutions to give to the Archives any 
material they might have in thelr posesssion regarding the Left movements 


In India. The sources of parbcular Interest would be party documents, 


publicaton of Left-wing organisations, pamphiels, newspapers and 
Journals, and private papers In case of those who do not wish to part with 
their materiale, the Archives can undertake xeradng of those materials 
These contributions wil be of immense help to the study of Left 
movements in indie. 
Archives on Contemporary History, 

Sith Floor, Library Building, JNU, 

New Delhi - 110087 

- Phones: 687876 ext. 348 (off), 655874 (res.) 


KN, PANIKKAR 
Charman 
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The Price of “Victory” 
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T he Gulf war is over. The guns have fallen silent. 


“pride in America” among his le 
although his principal aim of finishing off Saddam 
Hussein is yet to be accomplished. . 


At what price has this ” been achieved? 
The loss in human terms is still to be tabulated. But as 
Air Commodore Jas}it Singh, the Director of the 
Institute for Defence Studies and Analyses, has written 
in The Hindustan Times (March 4): 

US coalition estimates of Iraqi military cesualtles range bet- 

ween 85,000 and 100,000. However, no firm reports are avail- 

able. except that 170 Iraqi wounded soldiers are being treated 
in allied hospitals. The 175,000 prisoners no doubt include 
add-tional injured troops. It is also likely that thousands of ` 

Iraqi soldiers are still adrift in the deserts of Kuwait and Iraq. 

Unless they get rounded up, their survival will become 

debatable within a matter of days. Many may have managed 

to escape northwards. But this may still leave upwards of 

200,000 dead (out of the 321,000 missing at this stage)—a 

terrfble loss of life for a nation of 18 million which has already 

lost >erhaps 250,000 men in the recent war with Iran. 

l This gives some measure of the ferocity of the war 
unleashed by Bush and his multinational allies (not 
Se T a a a o a 
Council mandate that epoke ay Tn 
Kuwact “by all possible MELET not pulverising 
Iraq with massive air strikes on military and clyilian 
installations alike). 

This was the first hi-tech push button war in 
human history brought live to the fortunate few in 
five-star hotels by the celebrated Cable News Network 
of the United States. As the noted cartoonist-cum- 
writer, Abu Abraham,- quotes in a recent write-up 
from his daughter’s letter from the US, the Americans 
watched the Gulf war on their TV sets as if they were 
viewing a baseball match. One had the same feeling 
when one watched the CNN a couple of times at five- 
star hotels in the Capital. It was nauseating in the 
extreme, the viewers’ sensibilities dulled by the media’s 
technological innovations. Even the horrifying scenes 
of the tragedy that marked the bombing of the ‘Al- 


Amerieh air’raid shelter in which over a thousand - 


civiliars (according’ to latest estimates) perished, failed 
to. make any impact on those expressionless faces 
glued to the CNN while sipping whisky or gin. This is 
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the basic dehumanising of this war—no' les 
shocking than the war itself. 

As far as our media is concerned, the crimins 
nature of the Gulf war was by and large ignored 
However, there were some notable exceptions. An 
among these one must make a mention of th 
New Delhi TV. This set-up, headed by Prannoy Roy 
the main originator and anchorman of the programme 
merits, handsome compliments for having exposer 


- the brutal face of war in general and this war in 


particular. In the process the real face of Bush wa: 
also unmasked, puncturing the moralist overtone 
that he adopted as per his characteristic trait. Fo 
example, it was most appr alain ted Sa 
that the US President’s “single action 

to pay heed to the Gorbachev oe pep 
and stubbornly with the Bound offensiv 
alongside the incessant aerial bombardment of Ira: 
even after Saddam had dedared that he was pullin, 
out his troops from Kuwait “cost an additional 50,00 
lives”. It was equally to find the programm 
bringing into focus through eloquent visuals th 
horrendous devastation wrought by successive war 
since the First World War before concluding with th 
moving lines of Pablo Neruda written in the aftermat 
of the Spanish Civil War (carried below). 


Bush may gloat over having buried th» 


“spectre of Vietnam in the desert sands of the Arabia» 
peninsula”. But the fact is that the world in genen 
knows today that the war could have been avoide: 





Hoathing 


Nothing, not even victory. 

will erase the terrible hollow of the blood: 
nothing, neither the sea nor the passage 
of sand and time, nor the geranium flaming 


upon the grave. 








Pablo Neruda 
, (From Offended: Lande, 
in Spain in My Heart, 1938) 


r 
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King Hussein of Jordani has exposed the US-Buitish - 
Iraq in.no uncertain terms, The following 


and allow a Gulf force to control 
events in the region for decades. Is thet a fair represeritation 
and if so, why? 


King Hussein: Yea, | believe it is. Unfortunately, Fve heen 

convinced for a while that there was no effort to dialogue, no 

effort to reach a di solution and that there was 

from the word “go” for war. 

i This war was unprecedented in the scale of bombing 
ya 
who, after are seek to d te Saddam 
Hussein's military acumen, d y ignore the 
fortitude of the Iraqi people and their leadership who . 
were able to withstand such savage bombing. And 
the world at lange remained a silent spectator with | 
most of the erits not evén their 
sharp criticism of such barbarism. About the stance of 
-our Chandra Shekhar Government the less said the 
better. 

The role of the Soviet Union as having 
in the crime hardly needs elaboration. it et 
it had eo deina, prevented ties wae from “taking 
place by vetoeing the U: 

Security Council. It was necessary for Moscow to take 


resolution in the 


` the UN resolution by resorting to 
. from either Moscow or 


"+ and are 


phe try le tana Pat a ; 


- culminated in the birth of 


, country-turned, 


irc dita ag tt fies see di ei Ae pa Bea 
when the US Administration violated the limits set by ~ 
bombing of 

(even napalm was used) in order to terrorise- 
dam into submission, there were no strong protests 
g- What one hea-d were 
feeble critical notes only from.Gorbachev. 

The Soviets nowadays speak of “jnterdepemdence” - 
their level best td be part of the 
“civilised West”, a phrase coined in their.”-adical” 
media. However, the US by its very deeds in the Gulf . 
war has conclusive evidence of its barbaric 
prociivities to establish its sole hegemony the world 
over. Contrast this with the civilised manner in which 
India conducted its war with Pakistan in 1371 that 


brutal bombing of the major Pak cities (nor vas there 
any such attack from the side of Pakistan as well) 
ina š that conflict. Yes, we of the “uncivilised Third 
” give a better proof of how deeply we cherish 
enaa Grier athe cones NEE 
civilisation” whose uncivilised behaviour—as glaringly 
revealed in the course of the Gulf war—s not a 
sudden development but part of the psyche built by 
the ey of monopoly capital in the world’s richest 
debtor that ayetatcally 
debase, degrade and devalue human life. 
The price of only one thing continues to fall: ` 
Man, who buys death in exchange of labour. : 


a'partisan stand in defence of peace'and Third World ee aoa Qa 
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|. Chariot of the Lord 





“rg rinalini Sarabhai’s piece (“Chariot of the Lord”, 
VE Mainstream, Republic Day Special) I hope would 
Pee pecs ol tied wi The cat Gl alley sign 
of violence, chaos all around and’ war-mania, would 
ruin the world and humanity. The Gulf war really has 
forced everyone to think in terms of ‘humanity’ and 
‘world welfare’. What science, technology and com- 
munication could not achieve’the Gulf war has really 
forced each and every nation to think in terms of 
living in harmony and peace. The dream of Aurobindo 
would definitely come true. 





Colmbatore S.A. Srintoasa Sarma 
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: Probing into Pokonani 


# your (presumably approving) quotat-on from 
ami Vivekananda on the cover: of Marfistream’s 
Republic Day Special. It reads: - 
A Brahmin is not so much in neéd of education as a Chandala. 
If the son of a Brahmin needs one teacher, that of a Chandala 
needs ten. For (emphasis added), greater help must be given ` 
to him whom nature has not endowed with an acute Intellect 
from birth...(ete.). -` 
So, Vivekananda believed that the sen ofa Brahmin 
was, by virture of being one, more intelligent, and there- 
fore needed lem Irisiraction, than the ron of Chania 
In the cow-belt, this is interpreted to mean: “Don’t 
bother with trying to educate the Chandala‘zhild, we 
have better use for our scarce teachers.” (The 
Vivekananda Factor (VR): being 0.1:EPW, do you 
savvy?) In the South, this is interpreted to mean: 
“Don’t bother with trying to educate the Brahmin 


« child, he/she doesn’t need it.” 


-Who needs Burt, read Vivekananda! 
51, Bharti Nagar, New Deihi Dr V. Siddhartha 
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N.C.” Bangladesh Poll 
i (Conthmced from page 4) at 


majority in the House though it could be only a small 
ee ge ee 

When the ballot box was opened, the 
results did create a surprise with the BNP getting 140 
seats out of 298 where elections were held, with the 
poll herving been countermanded in two constituencies, 
for the house of 300. The Awami League on the other 
hand could bag only 85 seats, with Ershad’s Jatiya 
Party getting as many as 35 seats and the Jamaat-e- 
Islami winning 18 seats. Just as few had expected the 
BNP to emerge as the first party within the reach of 
the macority, hardly anybody could anticipate Ershad’s 
party getting nearly double the seats secured by the 


' Jamaat 


What is significant is that both the BNP and the 
got almost the sime number of votes— 
the BNP 31.44 per cent and the Awami League 31.13 


per cent of the total votes polled. At the other end, the f 


Jamaat with only 18 seats got 11.73 percentage of 
votes, that is, just a little more than the Jatiya Party 
which with 11.69 could capture as many 
as 35 seate—nearly double that of the Jamaat. 

The picture that emerges is that the Awami 


“popularity has declined vis-a-vis the BNP which has 


gained to be on a par with the Awami League; and 
the Jamaat support base has not widened at all while 
Ershad’s new entrant party has got the same number 
of votes as the Jamaat-e-Islami though it has bagged 
almost double the seats the Jamaat has won. 

‘What could possibly be the reasons behind these 
new developments, particularly the setback for the 
Awami League and the accretion of popularity of the 
BNP? Obviously, these would require in-depth probe 
pray by the Bangladesh political leaders 

themselves. However, 


certain tentative observations ’ 


can be put forward at this stage. 
For iong it was held by many, including both 
friends and adversaries of the Awami League, that it 


- alone hed a network of party organisations all over 


the country in contrast to the BNP’s supposedly weak 
base. Perhaps this made the Awami 
League captive of its own illusion, arid complacency 
ent of vote mobilisation. 
In contrest, the BNP candidates were conscious of the 
weak organisation of their party. Each of them thus 
put in extra efforts to manage a constituency-level 
machinery for the campaign. It was 
almost the case of the traditional hare and tortoise. 
More serious has been the sorry state of the party 


Aea dETahi of the, pyar LAARNE EVEN a Piet Vath NS 
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T 


T niece 

echelons of the party. The party Presidént, Sheikh 

Hasina Wajed, with her errafic ways, afflicted by an 

inflated ego, has from the very beginning of her 

returm to Bangladesh and getting the leadership of the 

party on a platter, by virtue of being her father’s 
and 


, daughter more, never bothered to work 
collectively. As gne learnt on the eve of the poll and 
after at Dhaka, poll-eve broadcast over the radio 


and her first statement after the announcement of poll 
results were both the exclusive products of her own 
unbalanced state of mind without the least consultations 
with senior colleagues in the party. In the entire 
process of nomination of party candidates as also 
negotiations with alliance she turned out to 
ee oe E E 


hers ‘ead fault ine tine Of the Arini Ledge 


propaganda, particulary the one set by the party 
President’s pronouncements. For one thing, harping 
back on who brought liberation to Bangladesh makes 
little impact today to the new tion of voters 
who are unfamiliar with the history of those heroic 
days. Secondly, the BNP leadership on this score has 
an equally impressive record since President Ziaur 
Rahman and his army colleagues had distinguished 
themselves in actual combat for the country’s liberation. 

In the fight against Ershad’s autocracy, there has 
been an undercurrent of stigma against the Awami 
League under Hasina, whose origin goes back to 
1986, when the BNP under Khaleda Zia compaigned 
against the Ershad-sponsored general election and 
boycotted it while the Awami League under Hasina 
participated in it whith brought it no kudos. In the 
current election campaign, Khaleda was more. strident 
in denuciation of the Ershad dictatorship while Hasina 
denouriced both President Zia and Ershad as usurpers, 
which created confusion, because the present election 
has come’as the climax point of the mass upsurge 
against the Ershad rule. It was obvious that the 
Awami League campaign harped too much on the 
past—which has its mixed complexion—while the 
public temper at the moment is focussed on Ershad’s 
misdeeds. 


. Has the Awami League logt because it is pro-India? 
This is an issue which needs to be examined with care, 
and understanding. Let it be clearly understood that 
there is no anti-India feeling as such in Bangladesh. 
What is hatural and should be understood is that 
Bangladesh with its national sensitivity would not 
like to be under the thumb of a Big Brother neighbour, 
and would certainly not like to be seen as such. This 
was a trait which was strong in Sheikh Mufibur 
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Rahman himself as one would expect from any leader 
of a country just achieving liberation for its national 
identity and sovereignty. 
‘ > Tt is in this ba 

leadership with its long association with democratic 
forces in India—orginating in the days of the liberation 


e—has been made the target of attack by its: 


political rivals at home. This was compounded under 
Sheikh Hasina Wajed who had long taken shelter in 
India when Sheikh Mujib and other members of his 

were assassinated in 1975. It is a complex story 
how Sheikh Mujib with his tremendous popular base 
lost the confidence of some of his close associates that 
led to his tragic end. What is impottant to note is that 
those who had been alienated from: Mujfb looked 
upon Hasina‘ association with India as'proof of her 
dependence on New Delhi. It is this line of propaganda 
that has been exploited to the full by the adversaries 
of the Awami League, while there was little campaign 
from the side of the Awami League leadership to 
boldly rebut it. 

It ia, therefore, to be clearly understood that those 
who were attacking the Awami League leadership for 
having been truckling to India, are not necessarily 
anti-India. On their own, most of them would like to 


have close and friendly relations with India taking ' 


into account their national sensitivity. The: BNP 
leadership has no doubt attacked the Awami League 
on this score in the recent election campaign, but 
those who constitute the leadership of that party, 
including many who had participated in the liberation 
struggle, can by no means be branded as India-haters. 
Does the rise of the BNP signify the upswin pening ot 
Islamic fundamentalism in Bangladesh? On the face 
of it, one notes that the Jamaat-e-Islami tilted for the 
BNP wherever it could not hold on its own, though 
nowhere was there any sharing of platform. Islamic 
fundamentalism received considerable encouragement 
under Ershad as he used it for the political purpose of 
countering the democratic forces apart from trying to 


worm his way up in the couhtries of Islamic orthodoxy, 


particularly Saudi Arabia. 

How far Ershad went to whip up communal 
fanaticism to ward off the challenge of the democratic 
forces was seen last year, when on October 30- 
November 2, he eae anti-Hindu communal 
violence to derail and sabo ee the mounting mass 
movement against his dicta regime. The convenient 
pretext was the communal violence that had erupted 
in India in the wake of the Ram Janmabhoom{ agitation, 
which naturally agitated the Bangladeshi Muslims. 
Ershad calculated that the Jamaat-e-Islami, which had 

‘joined the democratic u demanding his 


d that the Awami League 


+ 


statement clearly stated that the minority etna 


- community:iri Bangladesh must not-be blamed for the 


misdeeds of Hindu fanatics against Muslims in India 
and exposed the communal riots as Ershad’s 
I had it on good authority that in Chittagong, the 
Jamaat came out to save Hindu temples |'goondas 
whipping up communal violence. Incidentally,;a number 
of leaders in Dhaka, including those of the Jamaat, 
told me that they were nonplussed and hurt when 
2 found that Ershad had been complimented in 
particularly by people irr authority. in West 
Bengal for E put down the communal riots. 
Enara abe ey blamed the Indian pedia for 
this wrong im i 
It is evils Hat communal fanaticism K exploited 
in Bangladesh as in India for political purposes. 
Looking back on our record, parti of the last 
two years, there is no reason to eve that 
communalism has of late made greater headway in 
Bangladesh than in India. Communalism | poses’ the 
same for the democratic forces in Bangladesh 


` as in India. And also let it be noted that the outburst 


of communal propaganda and violence in India has 
its inevitable repercussions in Bangladesl|: trying to 
undermine the democratic upsurge there. Undoubtedly, 
a matter of common concern for democratic forces in 
both the neighbouring countries, ` 

+ ` ; 
BY the conventional yardstick of parliamentary politics, 
the BNP is naturally expected to form the government 
as it is likely to enlist the support of smaller parties. 
Already the Jamaat-e-Islami has extended, support to 
the BNP—though one’ wonders how the Jamaat 
orthodoxy will swallow the installation of a modern 
lady as the head of government. Also, the Five-Party 
Alliance has announced its support to the BNP, 
though it could get only one seat in Parliament. All 
this amounts to the Awami League becoming; the 
main Opposition, thereby ensuring the, TER of 
the so-called two-party system. 

At the same time, looking at the forbidding econontic 
crisis that faces Bangladesh today, and with it many 
other outstanding problems of retarded development, 
one would only hope that instead of crossing swords 
in parliamentary rhetoric the powerful ; democratic 


- forces, as represented by the BNP and ithe Awami ` 


League, would overcome their petty dices and 
join hands to pull this rich land out of ithe present 
morass. United endeavour of all patriotic, forces is the 
order of the day in Bangladesh. Out of such wisdom 


can Sonar Bangla be redeemed from pounce 
reduced to an international bread t throu: 





resignation, could easily be blamed for the communal the follies and‘ misdeeds of its rulers in the twenty 
violence. Significantly, the Jamaat leaders were one of years since its independence in 1971. | QO 
the first to denounce communal violence. Their March 4 
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‘Logic’ of Population Transfer 


Y hope I am in error and I do not understand him 
right. But I was very surprised to read Ravinder 
umar "India, Pakistan, Bangladesh: An Overview 
1947-19$0”, Mainstream,. Republic Day Special) that 
logically there was the possibility of transfer of 
populations between India and Pakistan in 1947. This 
does follow from the logic of the Muslim League 
which h2 had outlined in the article but not from that 


of the Congress which too he had delineated earlier. * 


Read with his subsequent discussion of Hyderabad 
and Kashmir, the underlying orientation is very different 
from the Ravinder Kumar I have known—not, I must 


confess, very closely—for over a quarter of a century. 


Nor does it fit in with the otherwise very reasoned 


tone of the article. 

Personalities apart, first we need a correction, if 
there is a printing error or some similar publisher's 
devil. The issue of state formation for poor Third 
World countries in the latter half of the twentieth 
century involves some other variables or relationships 
such as those of dependency within the world system 
without which the questions raised by him cannot 
even properly be formulated. This leaves one looking 
for more: ; 
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Sahadevan: Sri Lanka 
(Continued from page 25) 


to emerge great efforts have to be made by the 


government. 
Finally, questions such as what to negotiate, when 


„to negotiate and whom to negotiate with ultimately 
have to be political decisions. It is those who claim to - 


represert the people of Sri Lanka who will have to 


make thzm. True, in a democratic country the input © 


into political decision-making comes from, various 
sources. According to the Minister of State for Defence, 
the arm2d had been opposed to a ceasefire 
because the momentum of their thrust against the 
LITE was being curtailed. On the truce being 
withdrawn he repeated the statement. Obviously, the 
opinion of the military is crucial in a war situation. 
And its morale, its strategy, etc. should not be 
undermined by the political authority. In fact it was 
this very attempt to undermine the military input in 


1989-1950 which caught the government and the, 


armed forces in such a em situation when 
the LITE crossed swords with the forces in June 1990. 

„But oa matters of declaring war and peace, where 
the mili-ary aspect is an important but nonetheless 
only a single factor among a host of others, the 
opinion f the Generals should carry only the weight 


March 9, 1201 


it seserves and no more. This trend is not something 
new, but one that has been growing from the early 
1970s. With the crushing of the JVP it has assumed 
greater proportions. We know only too well that 
many regimes of the Third World have relied on the 
military for survival, and found to their detriment 
that eventually the military, though not overthrowing 
a civilian regime, dictates much of state policy. In 
other words, the state conforms to the patterns of a 
national security state. 

Though-Sri Lanka may already be on the way toa 
situation where the military begins to play a more 
than desirable role in its political decision-making 
over matters of government policy on whether to 
wage war, sue for peace or settle for a ceasefire with 
the LTTE and initiate negotiations, the military's role 
should not exceed the limits of its legitimate place ina 
democratic society. After all, war is too important a 
subject to be left to the Generals. -D 


Readers, please note... 


Rajiv Gandhl had denied in Parlament on August 9, 
1988 any tapping of politicians’ telephones under his 


government. Next week Mainstream will publish the 
full text of the CBI report on telephone tapping of 
polltical personalities exposing the hollowness of that 
cdam. : 
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Return ta the People 


ayá p ith the President's long-awaited 
$ i announcement that the Lok 
-Sabha was being dissolved and should 
“be reconst tuted on or before June 5, 
all speculation on the fate of Parliament 
and the Union Government has been 


wide attention during his tenure in 
the Union Cabinet. These moves were 
all intended to somehow prolong the 
life of the unholy Congress-I-JD-S alli- 
ance forged against the people’s man- 
date last November. It is just as well 







































1 POLITICAL NOTEBOOK: 
Return to the People 
8.0. 


2 MUSINGS: 

set at rest. Hete ho to Alsa hol that these moves could not bear fruit. 

A day after the fall of the National Mrinal Pande Various issues—like secularism 
Front Gorernment headed by V.P. | 3 Gulf War. We Too Are Humllated | versus communalism, social equity and 
Singh on November 7, 1990, the need Vinod ee caste problems, backbreaking economic 
for a fresk. mandate from the people | ‘ Ut ell ella hardships the people are being forced 
was brovght into focus in these | . America andthe iraq Syndrome to endure—are bound to assume 
columns. ft is thus heartening to find Merk Keeseunan prominence in the coming battle of the 
that even if belatedly, the President | 6 punjab: The Merry-Go-Round ballot. Another vital question being 
has eventually taken recourse to that Kamaie Singh Garewal highlighted of late is that related to 
step thereby clearing the decks for the | 7 A Matter Of Intelligence: A stability. One argument trotted out 
holding of the tenth Lok Sabha elections Forgotten Episode Of 1962 from interested quarters is that a multi- 
throughout the country in May. John Lal party government cannot last in Indian 

The Congress-I was unprepared for | ° oe In the “Unipolar” conditions where a one party rule 
a fresh pcll, and is still so regardless M.S. Rajan under the largest national party alone 


can provide stability and hence prog- 
ress. This argument seeks to blur the 
experience of the kind of “stability” 
provided to the country after the 1984 
elections. This argument also fails to 
take into account the fact that the 
party in question, the Congress-I, can 
hardly lay claim to the heritage of the 
National Congress of yester-years, 
having itself been reduced to an 
organisation of self-seeking status 
quoists with little association with the 
plight of the masses. Real stability can 
be provided only by the working of a 
coalition government—on the lines of 


of whatever the party supremo and 
his close aides may publicly claim. 
Many in the JD-S camp too, including 
the Deputy Prime Minister himself, 
were unhappy. Devi Lal gave vent to 
his feelings on this score in the Lok 
Sabha of ell places on March 12. Hectic 
efforts were underway to bring about 
a patch-u> between Rajiv Gandhi and 
Chandra Shekhar. Om Prakash 
Chautala and his aged father apart, 
also activ2 in this game were the Chief 
Ministers of UP and Gujarat besides 
the mavezick Dr Subramaniam Swamy. 
whose menifold activities have attracted 
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the federal structure of our Constitution making allowance 
for the diversity that characterises this great natian—based 
on a minimum programme. The National Front rule at the 
Centre was the first attempt at such a coelition; its failure 
was not due to any fault on the part of the Centrist parties 


constituting the Ministry or their Leftist allies, but because‘ 


of the unilateral decision of the BJP, that lent outside 
support, to impose its will on the coalition in disregard of 
the secular values upheld by the Constitution as well as the 
National Front’s election manifesto which formed the basis 
of the trilateral arrangement. As for the Congreas-I-JD-S 
combine, it was founded neither on any programme nor 





any policy- framework being only a marriage of convenience 
to stall the impending elections 

With the failure of Rajiv Gandhi, Chandra Shekhar, Devi 
Lal and their friends to stave off the Lok Sabha poll, the 
stage is now set for a return of the people's representatives 
to the people. Whatever the outcome of fhe poll, ou 
people’s remarkable capacity to comprehend the basic 
realities, as reflected in many an election in tke past, is the 
best guarantee that the entire exercise will be a worthwhile 
endeavour and reinforce the foundations of our secular 


democracy. 
March 13 . . S.C. 





MUSINGS _ 


Neta ho to Aisa ho! 


MRINAL PANDE 


r 


eoacr: s I write this column at noon on Friday, March 8, 
EFAS India seems once agajn to be teetering on the brink 
of a dissolution of Parliament to be followed by 
mid-term polls—tess than two years after the last general 
elections. The crisis had long been in the offing, but the 
proverbial last straw was the Congress-I demand that the 
Haryana Government and Om Prakash Chautala be sacked 
for having allegedly authorised snooping at 10 Janpath, 
Rajiv Gandhi's residence. 

On March 5, the Congress-I declared that it would 
boycott Parliament till the issue was settled to their satisfaction. 
On March 6, Chandra Shekhar resigned, allegedly after a 
brief but acrimonious telephonic conversation with the 
Congress-I President. On the morning of March 7, the 
hapless Indian public found on their front pages a crisis 
that, in its convoluted ramifications and manifold implications, 
wes an unfortunate surprise to them. 

Against this background, Chandra Shekhar’s television 
broadcast to the nation on the night of March 7, had a 
resounding duality. Here was a man, who about 120 days 
ago had been branded variously as a turncoat, a back- 
stabber and a political write-off, yet, as he began speaking 
to the nation, his mastery over the conventionalised rhythms 
of Indian political rhetaric and his hirsute face with its tired 
lines magnified by the camera close-ups, began to mollify 
the viewers in a strangely hypnotic way. Chandra Shekhar 
is an astute reader of the public mind. The formality, the 
verbal precision and the constant harping on upholding the 
maryada of the august office of the Prime Minister in his 
speech revealed to us how we, as a nation, still regard party 
politics as a sphere where an extension of all those rituals 
and formal moves that choreograph the famiHal relationships 
in our joint families, is a must. It is this kind of stiff 
untelegenic behaviour, this refusal to build up the aura of 
an intimate and friendly chat with the nation, that convinces 
most Indians that here is no glib TV smoothie but a tough 
“grass-roots” man who fixes you with his sorrowful gaze 
and in a sonorous unintimate tone indicts you severely for 







u 


not being austere or Gandhian enough. Neta ho to Aisa hol “ 


One would imagine, faced with such studied solemnity 
and such serious attention to the basics of life and nation, 
that’ under such leaders we would have forged the perfect 
weapons to counter all those communal, casteist, separatist 
demons that are looming over our heads. Yet switch back to 
the real world, and you find that this has nat happened. 
Instead, the nation has been entertaining the Khashoggis, 
the Chandraswamis, the American war-plan2s, and our 
leaders have been busy, when not travelling abroad, in- 
augurating film premieres and international seminars on 
orgasm. 

Why are our leaders afraid of speaking plainly and 
being human and relaxed in front of their electorate? Are 
they afraid of being rejected? Are they afraid that if one 
does not strike a formal pose all the time, ar abyss will 
open and swallow us all? Used as we are to complaining 
about the pressures of public taste lowering the standards 
of political rhetoric, the distinct possibility of cunningly- 
worded and solemnly delivered political messages lowering 
public tastes in our democracy does not strike us. By 
elevating a myth into a fact or at any rate an ar-icle of faith 
for thelr parties, our political leaders have long conned us 
into believing that social justice and equality could be 
achieved almost overnight, if only they were infull charge. 
Perfect social justice and equality, they know vzry well (as 
we also realise in our saner moments), are nof a society's 
normal lot but an abnormal one—a rare bless ng—which 
(as perhaps V.P. Singh would also testify) onty'the right 
configuration of stars can give. 

Reality demands hard domestic and foreign policies best 
suited to the interests—both long and short-term—of the 
nation. Social justice and equality may well be grand ideals 
but off-screen, the reality—unemployment, over-population 
and escalating prices—is screaming for attention as well 
How about sparing a thought for that, deer leaders? 
Hinduisation or 60 per cent reservation builds no hospitals, 
no schools, no homes or handpumps for the poor. a 
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_ © Gulf War: We Too Are Humiliated 
= VINOD MEHTA | 


` 


te5p he excited Texan speaking over CNN ‘said: 
RA Ve taught the whole world a lesson. Don’t 
mess w.th the United States.” In a Néw York bar the 
same sentiment was expressed in less: diplomatic 
language: “USA means, Up Saddam’s Ass.” Americans, 
as histocians have been us, have not won a 





7 War in the last 45 years. They fought a stalemate in’ 


Korea and in Vietnam were ously 
defeated. The mood of triumph raging from the East 
coast to the West is therefore und e, especially. 


in a nation that, despite protestations to being a reluc: 
tant wcrid policeman, abhors losers in any kind of 
conflict. Norman Mailer in his salad days noted that 
being a failure in America was like being a leper. 

Equally significantly, the ‘rout’ of Saddam Hussein 
has been a for the American way of life. On 
one side of the Euphrates you had old-style Russian 
armour, old-style battle formations, old-style approaches 
to problem-solving. On the other side, you had laser- 
guided smart bombs, spy satellites, Patriot missiles 
and weaponry straight off the drawing board. So, ina 
sense, new world technology has prevailed, and along 
with it the American route to success and the pursuit 
of happiness. The order books of US companies are 
going to be full as eager Third World countries line 
up to partake of the American dream. Pepsi Cola’s 
future in India is secure. ` 

And yet, at the risk of spoiling the party, let us put 
‘the victory into perspective by measuring the disposition 


_ of the p-otagonists, Iraq is a country with the combined 


population of Bombay and Pung; in size it is half of 
Mahareshtra State. It might have the fourth 

army in the world, but essentially its troops have 
been hardened by winning skirmishes against 14- 
year-old Iranians. Its equipment is largely World War 
I vintage, as are its generals. Against this rag-tag 
opposition was ranged a force that Western analysts 
have described as “ e mightiest seen in the history of 
warfare”. Twentyeight of the most powerful countries ` 
in the world took on Iraq physically, while others 
were mandated by the United Nations not to provide’ 
Baghdad with a pin nor buy from it one barrel of oil. 


+ x 
IN the circumstances, a 43-day encounter does Hoe: 
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reflect, poorly on the Iragi army and the Iraqi people. 


- The very fact that they had the guts to stand up to this 


awesome armada, to engage it in combat, shows both 
courage and character. Of course, some people will 
say it also shows a tendency towards suicide, but 
from where I stand, which is shoulder to shoulder 
with all people striving to live with minimal dignity 
and some semblance of free will, the Iraqi ‘rout’ 
might turn out to be inspirational. 

Are you a Communist? Do you support Saddam 
Hussein's annexation of Kuwait? Is he not a despicable 
despot whose downfall must be a matter of celebration? 
These are some of the questions posed currently to 
“Saddam lovers”. Actually, I am pro-West and the 
United States. I admire Israel and wish it a happy life 
within secure borders. The entry of Iragi troops into 
Kuwait was indefensible; Saddam is not my favourite 
President, neither do I endorse the regime he ruthlessly 
regulates. But how does that justify the savagery and 
the barbarism inflicted by an allegedly civilised, 
enlightened and just world power against a nation 
whose only crime was that it had become strong and 


` assertive in its articulation of long-held Arab grievances? 


The aggression merely provided George Bush with an 
excuse to fix Saddam Hussein (there is mounting 
evidence that the US actually invited the Iraqi President 


- to embark on his adventurism). He would have been 
. fixed, Kuwait or no Kuwait. 


In the short-term all US objectives appear to have 
fallen in place neatly. Except one. Saddam Hussein 
has not yet been eliminated although one cari be sure 
that the CIA is busy working to “change the state of 
his health”. Now that the possibility of US Marines 
jumping into a. Baghdad bunker and shooting the 
“mad man” is remote, the job has been left, in George 
Bush’s words, to the people of Iraq who have been 
receiving constant reminders that Saddam is the 
person solely responsible for their ruin and misery. I 
am not sure if the approached citizens will oblige the 
White House because all the nuances coming out of 
Baghdad suggest that for the time being the Iraqi 
people and the Iraqi army will swallow all present 
quietly rally around Saddam Hussein. 
Meanwhile, OPEC is restored to US manipulation, 
Israel is supreme in West Asia, the great free societies 

f (Continued on page 33) 
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Introducing Disorder Worldwide 


VARINDRA TARZIE VITTACHI 


? eorge Bush likes to formulate his thoughts in 

‘ the form of catchlines which his speechwriters 
and image-makers have assured him would grab the 
hearts and minds of Middle America, in the same 
way that Ronald Reagan’s masterful inanities did. 
During his election campaign he kept talking about 
“A Thousand Points of Light” to persuade people to 
believe that voluntary groups, with the light of charity 
in their hearts, should take over the burden of looking 
after the poor and old and homeless, so that the 
government's public assistance programmes could be 
reduced, if not eliminated. The phrase didn’t fly far. 
The President’s devotees have established a group 
which calls itself the “Points of Light Foundation” but 
there isn’t much energy or money there. 

Ever since the Soviets went out of the Cold War 
business, Bush has been trying out another catch 
phrase: A New World Order (NWO). Ho hum. Many 
leaders óf nations have announced various sorts of 
New Orders on assuming office: President Suharto of 
Indonesia promised an Order Baru, a New Order, 
when he took over from President Sukarno in the 
mid-sixties; President Marcos promised a New Society 
when he declared Martial Law in the Philippines; 
Rajiv Gandhi, flush from his popular election victory 
in 1984, promised a Modern India, free of public 
corruption, free from rampant poverty—all this to be 
achieved through resort to the miracles of modern 
technology and management. Familiar stuff. 

That sort of political nostrum should not evoke our 
irascibility, but our risibillty. It deserves no more than 
a sceptical snicker, just as the “Thousand Points of 
Light” did. But Bush’s New World Order is something 
else. It is of e very different order of magnitude, its 
ramifications and implications are intricate and, despite 
its sound of benign concern for humanity as a whole, 
it is ominous rather than auspicious. Its scope is 
global, not national, as Kennedy’s New Frontier and 
Lynod Johnson's Great Society were. Its very glibness 
and the absence of any explanation of what it entails, 
hides many likely implications which could be 
dangerous for the whole world. 


The mtkor is a well-known Sri Lanka-born columnist 


What could it mean? Any approach to answering 
that question must take into account the basic fact \ 
that it refers to a new American “Order” as perceived 
by George Bush. For 45 years the two superpowers 
carried on as though the world was composed of 
themselves, and the rest’ of us. People like Pandit 
Nehru who promoted a Non-Aligned Movement tried 
to point out that they represented most of the people 
of this world, and that the two superpowers were 
getting in the way of the rest of the world. Bul power 
is deaf in one ear and superpower is deaf in Eoth. So 
neither heard this message, and wasted the Earth’s 
treasure in an arms race which endangered th2 entire 


- planet, diverting to it the material and human resources 


which could have resolved many of the dire problems 
that humanity confronts. 

Now that thé Cold War is over, bar the barking of 
the hyper-conservative columnists who still want to 
see Mikhail Gorbachev as a dictator rather than as a 
liberator, does the New World Order offered by 
George Bush propose joint action by the global 
community to invest in a global programme of 
alleviating poverty and its wretched fall-out of disease 
and illiteracy rather than engaging in military spending 
in increasingly expensive and deadly weaponry? 

It is important to recognise that the coexistence of 
two superpowers restrained each other from careening 
off into global adventures which may have endagered 
everyone. This balance has now been upset and new 
power alignments are being forged and a new world 
map of friends and enemies is being charted. With the 
war in the Gulf ending in an American victory it will 


not be the end of the old world. order of guns and ` 


international power politics, but the beginning of a 
new world disorder, in which the United States will 
continue to have the whip hand, but withcut the 
restraining influence of an equally powerful opponent. 


+ 


„FIFTEEN years ago the nations of the South proposed 


a New World Order intended to bridge the yewning 


- gap between the rich and the poor worlds by instituting 


(Continued on page 35) 
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America and the Iraq Syndrome - 


MARK KESSELMAN 


resident George Bush recently chortled, in a 

#3: Speech celebrating the US-sponsored victory 
over Ireq, that “the Vietnam syndrome has been 
kicked cut once and for all“. What did he mean? And 


` what might take its place? i 


Within the United States, grassroots opposition to ` 


the Vietnam war ranks with the civil rights movement 


~ as the greatest upheaval in American politics since 


wv 


the 1930s. Although the peace movement was defused 
by President Richard Nixon’s decision to admit defeat 
and quit Vietnam in 1973, it produced a more durable 
legacy: the nexus of pop attitudes and policy 
constraints that became known as the Vietnam 
„syndrome. On the level of public opinion, American 


` citizens firmly oppdsed ordering American troops 


into combat. On the foreign policy level, the Vietnam 

was a nightmare haunting American officials. 
As they see it, the United States has been crippled 
becuase despatching US troops abroad would unleash 
a domestic. political explosion. 

For years, political Jeaders sought to overcome the 
Vietnam s Eh Reagan sent troops to 
Lebanoa—only to-recall them hastily when many 
soldiers were killed by the car-bombing of a military 
barracks. Although the widespread popularity of the 
US invasions of Grenada and Panama suggested that 
the Vienam syndrome was losing its force, these 
were quick and easy victories puny foes. 

. Would Americans tolemte a engagement? 

‘Operation Desert Storm ‘ provided a testing ground 
for ascertaining whether the Vietnam syndrome has 
ended, a testing ground no less important than the 
choice opportunity that it afforded American leaders 

to assess the combat performance of new high-tech 
weapons. The overwhelming success of the American- 
sponsored military iam has at least temporarily 
put the Vietnam syn e to rest and spawned what 
might be dubbed the Iraq syndrome. 

To achieve American goals, it was necessary to 
transform Saddam Hussein into the incarnation of 

“ evil anc to win the war with only minimum American 
casualties. Both these have been brilliantly 
achieved. The costs of the war are rarely stressed by 
the media: ecological disaster as well as the massive 


The author is a Professor of Political Science, Columbia 
University, New York. 


destruction of Iraqi lives and the nation’s socio- 
economic and political infrastructure going so far 
beyond the official goal of forcing Iraq’s withdrawal 
from Kuwait as to make a mockery of international 
law and the United Nations. Few Americans realise 
that the same leader whose death President Bush 
recently advocated was for years the beneficiary of 
American-supplied weaponry. (However, the Soviet 


„Union and ‘France were Iraq's major suppliers, 


illustrating how ideology often takes a back-seat to 
material interest when it comes to arms transfers.) In 
the past the United States conveniently overlooked 
that Saddam Hussein organised a brutal dictatorship, 
invaded Iran in 1981, and employed chemical weapons 
against Iranian soldiers and Iraq’s Kurdish minority. 
In recent weeks Libya and Syria, villified by American 
leaders merely a few short months ago, have taken 
their place, in the lexicon of these same leaders, as 
freedom fighters in the anti-Iraqi alliance. 

The significance of the stakes—far more important 
even than the price of oil or balance of forces in 
Western Asia—helps explain the overwhelming 
intensity of American firepower and the extreme 
caution in committing ground forces. American public 
opinion had to be persuaded to see the war as'a 
moral—perhaps a better term is religious—crusade. 
The fact that the ground war was ‘won within days 
and American losses were negligible means that the 
Vietnam syndrome is apparently passe. If so, American 
policymakers will henceforth ‘eel less inhibited in 
engaging in foreign “adventures” than they have for 
the past two decades. The decline of internal US 
opposition to the use of American troops ranks with 
the decline of Soviet-American rivalry in increasing 
the potential for American intervention. 


+ 


POLITICAL power is heavily dependent on people's 
preceptions, By many measures the United States is 


. ho more powerful after February 28, 1991, than it was 


before January 17, 1991. And no less weak. Judging 
from the immense US budget and inte¥national trade 
deficits a banking system teetefing on the verge of 
collapse, and the rapid decline'or even abandonment 
of such core industries as automobiles, steel, and 

(Continued on page 34) 
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PUNJAB i 


The Merry-Go-Round 


: KAMALJIT SINGH GAREWAL 


[i n another few hours it will be dawn. The sun 
ii set quite a while back and a chill wind has been 


g from the Dhauladhars. It matters little what, 


the time is but it is important that it is dark for dark 
deeds are best accomplished at night. Can anyone 
imagine Macbeth enacted in broad daylight? There 
may or may not be a.reason to expect the boys to 
regroup to strike. It could be the anniversary of one af 
those fateful days of summer or autumn of 1984. Or 
perhaps the day of the funeral service of one of the 
leading boys who couldn’t withstand sophisticated 
methods of police interrogation and had to be 
purposefully eliminated in a remote wood or a dense 
sugarcane field. 

Our dauntless policemen have gathered on the 
basis of information from an informer or a mole. The 
info is secret, the source shall never be Known but 
then it is a secret operation and there are to be no 
warnings or announcements or witnesses. The men 
have assembled on the banks of a canal, along one of 
its lonely and lovely stretches somewhere in the heart 
of rural Punjab and thus the stage is set. Hush! An 


encounter is imminent. Some young men approach , 


the canal bridge on motorcycles, they are ordered to 
stop with flashlights but they disobey and take up 
positions. Shots ring out from both sides to pierce the 
pre-dawn calm. 

Such is the anatomy of a police encounter in 
Punjab. The youth are swiftly captured unhurt and 
the policemen emerge unscathed. Now proper 
documentation must be undertaken and the encounter 
committed to paper. This exercise is done in utmost 
secrecy and ths scene shifts to the Police Station away 
from the prying eyes of the public or the media. It 
takes several hours for reports to be despatched after 
being drafted in the best police lingo by the in-house 
script writer. Sub-Inspectors of the old school did the 
drafting themselves because the investigation could 
not afford slipshod first information reports. The 


The author is an Additional Sessions Judge in Punjab. 


This piece is based on a case tried by him last year’ 





“investigators would at the time of writing the report 


see visions of flery cross-examination by the Defence 
Counsel. They do not any more because there are no 
trials nowadays and no fear of acquittals. You just’ 
detain the accused administratively without trial instead 
of following archaic procedures before frightened 
Judges who insist on proof of guilt beyond reasonable 
doubt. So you just lock them up, throw the key away 
and Send them on a merry-go-round. When Fis time 
is over you ‘release him and say it was part of a 
package or a dose of the healing elixir. 

The merry-go-round is slow to begin. Time is on 


„the side of the police—no accountability or public 
’ clamour. All diaries and registers at the PoliceStation 


are brought to a standstill; in the jargon thay say: 
“Roznamcha khula hai.” This enables the investigator 
to carefully decide on a suitable time and place for 
staging his neat little play and tie up its loose ends 
beautifully. Time is also required to flash messages 
statewide of the news of the catch. If in addition there 
had been a police trial, sentence and swift execution, 
the news assumes much significance for it must be 
carried on the 9 o’clock bulletin on national hook-up. 
As cash awards and medals have to be won, the story 
must be written cautiously and unhurriedly, favourites 
and deserving officers must be included for promotions 
to follow. In all this career advancement, medals and 
rewards, the process of law is conveniently forgotten 
and is cold-stored to be thawed at the next reund of 
political dispensations. 

It is now over three years and the trial is yet to 
commence. The encounter had led to the capture of 
six men who were later bailed out but two were re- 
encountered and eliminated. The remaining men wére 
charged with robbery of the motor-cydes and possession 
of stolen property, possession of illicit fire-arms and a 
few cartridges. In addition, there was the main <ase of 
murderous attack on the police, rioting with fire- 
arms, all of which were -exclusively triable >y the 
Court of Session. Final reports in all cases were 
presented to the Area Magistrates after five months 

a z (Continued or page 35) 
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A Matter Of Intelligence - 


ontinuing his absorbing account of the growth 
of the Institute for Defence Studies and Analyses, 
ubrahmanyam, who was its Director for many 


_ years, brought it up to the 1971 warin the Institute's 


Strategic Analysis of September 1990. 

In the critical summer of 1962 Subrahmanyam was 
Deputy Secretary (Intelligence) in the Ministry of 
Defence. It is now generally known that there were 
failures at the time both in collection as well as 
assessment of intelligence. After the guns had fallen 
silent, the Defence asked Subrahmanyam to 
see if the records shed any light on the matter. During 
his inquiries, Subrahmanyam came across a report of 
early July 1962 in which the Director of the Intelligence 
Bureat. suggested the possibility of military action by 
the Ch_nese to remove Indian posts fram the territory 
which they daimed to be theirs. The had been 
conveyed to the Chief of Army Staff and CGS, and 
their acknowledgements were on record. 

The Director of the Intelligence Bureau for many 
years was B.N. Mullick. His book The Chinese Betrayal 
raised acrimonious con’ when it was published 
in 197L Mullick daims to have kept the Army informed 
about the build-up of Chinese forces across the border. 
The implication was that they had little excuse for the 
lack of preparedness. Subrahmanyam reviewed the 
book: when it was published and, amongst other 


things, he “confirmed Shri Mullick’s version of his ` 


having sent a report in early July 1962 about the 
possib-lity of a war” that autumn. Not surprisingly, 
the review ‘created a lot‘of unhappiness’ in Army 
Headquarters, It was seen as an attempt to collude 
with Mullick to denigrate the Army for failing to heed 
his report, and thus being inadequately prepared 
when the Chinese attacked. - ; 

At that time the Joint Intelligence Committee was a 
sub-committee of the Chiefs of Staff Committee. 


Subratmanyam points out that intelligence assesament 
The author, a retired member of the Indian Civil Service, 


serocd in the Ministry of Defence at the time of the Sino- 
Indic border war in 1962. ` 













A Forgotten Episode Of 1962 


JOHN LALL 


was a function of the sub-committee, and that thus 
the ultimate reponsibility lay with the Chiefs of Staff. 


-As it happens, “the JIC did not meet in the eighteen 


months- ng the war. I mentioned this in my 
book Aksaichin and Sino-Indian Conflict. (p. 274) 

A source report, of the kind submitted by Mullick, 
is primary material which is different from ari assess- 
ment ona subject, though it could well be 
one of its ingredients. But what precisely was the 
nature of Mullick’s information? In Chapter 20 of his 
book he claims to have received a report leading to 
the conclusion that China “considered .. military 
action had become. necessary” to remove certain 
Indian posts from the territory claimed to be hers. (p. 
330) The reference was to ‘penny packets’ (the prevailing 
jargon) in the area generally known as Aksaichin, 
though they were actually in Lingzithang. Mullick 
claimed that the report was “so authentic and alarming 
that we immediately passed this on to the Prime 
Minister, the Home Minister and the Defence Minister”, 
and he personally spoke to them. He says he “showed 


this report to the Chief of Army Staff (Thapar) as well 


as to the CGS (Kaul)”. A report of this nature would 
have instantly have gone to the Directors of Military 
Operations and Military Intelligence. Could four of 
the top officers in Army Headquarters „directly 
concerned slip it under their pillows and not given it 
a second thought? The officer, who was the Deputy 
CGS and, from September, the CGS, has permitted 
me to say that no such report was received. 
Whatever may have happened, the information 
conveyed by Mullick did not add anything of particular 
significance to what was already known. Kaul himself 
had been convinced, at least from March of that year, 


i that the Chinese woùld attack in autumn. That he was 
‘not being wise after the event is. evident from his 


reference to this in his book The Untold Story published 
four years before Mullick’s. As a matter of fact, Kaul 
tried desperately hard to convince the Minister of the 
urgency of obtaining arms and equipment but eight 
reports failed to elicit a reply. He went to the extent of 

3 (Continued on page 24) 
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CEES SERENA UP E E RIT OE BI SET E DSI ERIS E 
Non-Alignment in the “Unipolar” World 


M.S. RAJAN 


R n view of recent developments in the inter- 
‘aj National scene, students of international relations 
azed with the most unexpected and puzzling 
situation of a so-called “unipolar” world, instead of 
the expected ripening of a “multipolar” world (Poth 
the pFrases being, by the way, obviously un 
phical!). This situation has many-sided implicatioits 
to international relations, especially for the foreign 
policies of all nations. One of these is for the continued 
relevance (if not validity) of the policy of nor-alignment 
for a hundred member states of the non-aligned 
movement (NAM). 

Jus: because the policy of non-alignment happened 
to be born in the context of a bipolar world in the late 
1940s when the Cold War also originated, many 
persons (academics, journalists and politicians) have 
tried -o relate the policy only to the bipolar context. 
And when the Cold War appeared to be tapering off 
in the 1970s, with the first wave of detente, some 
writers (and even some spokesmen of the non-aligned) 
started questioning the continuing relevance of the 
policy. That this was a mistake was realised in the 
early 1980s, when the Cold War was revived between 
the tuo aligned blocs, headed by the two superpowers, 
the United States and the Soviet Union. But from 1988 
onwa-ds again, the same mistake was committed by 
some writers with the New Detente between the 
superpowers. We were told that (especially because 







. the New Detente has had far-reaching implications to 


the resolution of many situations, conflicts and disputes) 
in the changed context, non-alignment had no conti- 
nuing relevance, 


Ths debate was still ongoing when, somewhat _ 


suddenly, the superpower status of the Seviet Union 
started eroding, largely because of certain domestic 
developments within that country. With the fast 
deter.oration of the su er status of the Soviet 
Unios since the middle of 1989, it became demonstrably 


The author, a noted specialist on developments related to 
the non-aligned movement, is a Professor in the School of 


International Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New 
Dehi. 





clear from the way the community of nations and the 
United Nations dealt with the Iraqi occupation of 
Kuwait (and now, the Gulf war too), that the world 
nas ceased.to be bipolar, but become “unipolar”, 
namely, the unique dominance of the world scene by 
the United States. Once again, the question is being 
asked whether or not there is any longer the continuing 
relevance of non-alignment as a foreign policy choice 
for as many as over a hundred nations (out of 159- 
plus nations of the world). 

The fact of the matter is that the policy of non- 
alignment was not wholly related to (or originated in, 
except by coincidence) a bipolar world, and the Cold 
War between the two superpowers and the blocs they 
led. It just happened that non-alignment flowered in» 
the immediate post-War world, after a 350-year struggle 
by the small / weak states against the hegemony of the 
great powers since the birth of the sovereign nation- 
slate system in the middle of seventeenth century 
Europe. Therefore, whatever the world is—bipolar, 
multipolar or unipolar—non-alignment, as a foreigr 
policy option of the small/weak states will remain 
continuingly relevant or valid. In other words, the 
policy will last as long as the sovereign nation-state 
system lasts (as it seems to, in the foreseeable future 
at least). 

In this historical E N there would be 
intermittently a revival periodically, of Cold War, 
detente, entente, almost altematingly. This is precissly 
what has happened during the last 350 years of the 
system of states, although no one thought of labelling 
these periodical developments until the end of tht 
Second World War (1945). Just because there were m 
Churchills and Nehrus, tò label these phenomena op 
international relations until then, one ought not tc 
ignore or forget that such developments did tak 
place in diplomatic history e the end of the Secon: 
World War. 


i + 


* 
IN the light of this lang historical background, i 
seems to me pointless for some persons to questio1 
today the continuing relevance of the policy of non 








alignment, which has become integral to the nature 
and functioning of the sovereign nation-state system. 
To the time-worn question (which seems to bother 
some persons) “non-aligned with whom?”, the answer 
is simple: “non-alignment” with the hegemony of 
great powers, whether they are one or more. The 
nature of the hegemony does not alter with the 
number of the dominant powers, none of them has 
any merit or virtue. Maybe it becomes more difficult 
to practise non-alignment in a unipolar world, as ina 
bipolar or multipolar world, but the policy or stance 
as such does not cease to be relevant or valid. Only 
the practising of non-alignment becomes more 
challenging, as it has, in fact, become in the present 
context, when practically the whole world seems to 
be paralysed in practising independence of policy/ 
action from the unprecedented dominance of world 
affairs by the United States. 

Just because the NAM seems to be impotent in 
resolving the present Gulf crisis, one ought not to 
have second thoughts on the continuing relevance of 
non-alignment or the NAM, just as we do not have 
about the United Nations. The policy and movement 
remain relevant and valid, despite periodical vagaries 
in the system of sovereign nation-states for more than 
three centuries. The traditional foreign policy choices 
open to the small/weak states (isolationism, neutrality) 
are no longer available in view of the increasing inter- 
dependence of states. And the traditional foreign 
policy choices of the great powers (imperialism, balance 
of power, nationalistic universalism) will be resisted 
today by the overwhelming majority of the states 
(whether aligned, non-aligned, neutral or nonbloc as, 
for example, Sweden, Ireland) for as long as one can 
foresee. 

All that is likely to happen now is that the 350 year 
old struggle of the small/weak against the hegemony 
of the great powers will enter a new phase, in which 
the presently overwhelming majority of small /weak 
states (over two-thirds of the 159 plus states) would 
challenge the lone superpower dominating the 
community of states. The manoeuvrability that the 
former had in a bipolar (or likely to have had in a 
multipolar) situation would ostensibly be unavailable 
now, but one can, on the other hand, see that the 
United States either would not (or would not any 
longer) have the sort of manoeuvrability that it has 
had in a bipolar situation (unless, as some persons 
intermittently suggest, the United States chooses to 
withdraw into an isolationist shell, which is most 
unlikely). Without underplaying US military /economic 
power, one can emphasise the United States’ great 


interdependence on other nations—particularly the 
other developed nations, who are most unlikely for 
long to oblige, or go along with, unilateral, self- 
centred American policies (as for example, the present 
US-European dispute in the case of the latter’s 
subsidising agricultural products). 

As long as the functioning of the sovereign nation- 
state system is corrupted by power politics—that is, 
so long as the system operates contrary to the theory 
of the system, namely, that states are sovereign, 
independent and equal—the policy of non-alignment 
will remain valid and effecttve in international relations, 
irrespective of marginal changes in the 
system (as, indeed, it has happened so far). If the 
policy is rather anaemic today, so is its counterpart, 
alignment (and the military alliances that accompany 
it). The hegemony of one or a few states over the 
others (that is, the corruption of the system of states) 
is a periodical aberration that the community of states 
has to endure for the time being, as indeed it has for 
over three centuries. As long as some states—and 
today over two-thirds of.them—are trying to function 
according to the theory of the system and are urging 
the “democratisation of international relations”, so 
long one can live in hope. 

True, presently multilateralism and multilateral 
institutions are pretty weak, but the community of 
states has not and will not abandon them. Even with 
present indications, they will survive and become 
more effective. They have survived bipolarism, and 
so will they the present, seeming, unipolarism. 

After the tremendous progress made in the present 
century in the developmeent of international law and 
international organisation, it seems unthinkable that 
they would permit the revival of the hegemony of one 
or more superpowers over the rest of the states, 
“Democratisation of international relations” is the 
need of the hour, and nothing (even the transient 
unipolarism) cannot prevent it. The great tragedy of 
the present situation (and of the NAM too) is that it 
has been brought about by one member of the NAM 
(Iraq) by its blatant violation of the UN Charter as 
well as the NAM norm against a fellow member of 
both (Kuwait). It is also a great tragedy that the New 
Detente between the United States and the Soviet 
Union (which was enthusiastically welcomed by the 
vast majority of states, and led to great euphoria until 
August 1990) has degenerated into an entente between 
the two superpowers, and now to the Unipolarism of 
the United States. It would do no good to the 
community of states; nor to the United States either. 

n 
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inorities by and large face similar plight whatever 
: ea status in theory and whichever the 
coun 


. One can argue that minorities in a democratic - 


‘set-up have a much better status. They enjoy, alongwith 
r the majority, fundamental rights, right to vote, right 
“to any elected office and what not. This is true to a 
large extent. Such privileges may not be available to a 
minority in an authoritarian or undemocratic set-up. 
Also, these’ are of no mean value. In a 
modern society these rights and privileges give meaning 
to one’s political existence and without these one is 


religious—do come across many problems in this 
respect. And much more so if there is a history of 
conflict between: the majority and the minority as we 
have in 3outh Asian countries, especially in India, 
Pakistan, Bangladesh and Sri Lanka. These countries 
have seen severe inter-communal conflicts. Religious 
and ethnic minorities have suffered more, -whether it 
be in respect of physical existence ór well-being. The 
Muslims in India, the Hindus in Bangladesh and 
Pakistan, and the Tamils in Sri Lanka face more or 
less similar plight (though, of course, the Tamils of Srt: 
Lanka have taken to terrorism in their rity. areas 
in the Ncrth and North-East and it is they who dictate 
in these areas). . 

We will be dealing mainly with the Muslim minority 
in India and the Hindu minority-in Pakistan. The first 
impoctar-t question is: Can there be any comparison 
between the two? The answer-may be yes aswell as! 
no depending on what aspects one is dealing with.:If: 
we talk in terms of sheer numbers there is-hardly any 
comparison. In India there are roughly 100 million 
Muslims whereas, as per the 1981 census, there aré no 
more than 1.27 million Hindus amounting to 1.51 per 
cent of the total population of Pakistan. Such a tiny 
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minority ean hardly exercise any political influence in 


‘the country. 


As against that, the Muslims constitute about 12. . 
per cent of India’s tion and hence enjoy a great” 
deal of ‘political dout. Any political party in India ` 
which aspires to rule must cultivate the Muslim vote. 
Thus many political parties vie with one another to 
make symbolic gestures tothe Indian Muslims (but 
hardly any substantial material one) like assurance to 
protect the Muslim personal law; declaring the Prophet's 
birthday as a gazetted holiday, etc. which attracts the 
charge of ‘minorityiam’ or of placating the Muslims. 
How far the Muslims benefit from such symbolic ges- 
tures is a matter of debate. But the miniscule minority 
of Hindus in Pakistan does not enjoy even this symbolic 
status. No political party in Pakistan need placate 
them. While the Muslims often become cause for 
winning or losing elections for a party in India, no 
one runs after the Hindus in Pakistan. Zia-ul-Haq 
even reduced them to the status of second clags 
citizens during his ‘Islamic regime’. The Christians in 


Pakistan, another tiny minority, faced a similar plight. 


There is, however, another comparative dimenslori 
in the study of the two minorities. At the time of par- 


‘tition the upper class Muslims as well as:the educated 


elite migrated to Pakistan for greener pastures leaving 
behind the poor, the downtrodden and the ‘illiterate. 
It was the same story for the Hindus in Pakistan. The 
rich, upper class elite among the Hindus migrated to - 
India leaving behind mostly the Scheduled: Caste 
Hindus. So much so'that according to one’ rough 
estimate about 70 per cent of the Hindu population in 
to the Scheduled Castes. In Karachi 
when I inquired of a Hindu sweeper as to why he did 
not migrate to India at the time of partition, he rep- 
lied: “Sahab, hum yahan bhi fhadoo lagate hain, wahar bhi 
Jhadoo lagate.” This cannot bè said’of the Indian’ Mus- 
lims; but. by and large the Muslims left béhitid after. 
partition were extremely poor-and ‘illiterate. Though: 


“now a tiny middle class, educated elite and entrepreriéur 


class has come into existence among the Muslims 
Ihdia, “the Indian Muslims “are ‘stilt a -backward 
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community, not enjoying much material privileges. 

However, the Muslims are well all over 
India and they have substantial population in several 
districts in various States and even constitute a majority 
‘in Kashmir. The Hindus in Pakistan, on ‘the other 
hand, are concentrated in one district. Again, according 
to the 1981 census, 1.22 million out of 1.27 million 
Hindus live in $ This amounts to % per cent of 
the entire Hindu population in Pakistan. What is 
more important is that 85 per cent of the total Hindus 
in Sindh are concentrated in the Hyderabad division 
alone. Thus the vast majority of the Hindus in Pakistan 
- is practically restricted to one division alone. 

The Muslims in India, though a very substantial 
_ minority and able to influence the fortunes of political 
parties, feel discriminated in many ways. They do not 
hold jobs in governments in proportion to their 
population: and are practically non-existent in, the 
private sector. The Hindus in Pakistan hardly exist 
even in the public. sector, let alone in the private 
sector. As pointed out above, the overwhelming number 
of Hindus in Pakistan belong to the Scheduled Castes 
and hence do menial jobs. Only some Sindhi Hindus 
are in business and can be said to be rich.. The 
Muslims in India, in view of thelr numbers, can put 
some political pressure to improve their lot and for 
getting more government jobs; but the Hindus in 


Pakistan being a tiny minority do not have even this. 


option open to them. 
PA ¢ 


THE Indian Muslims are victims of prejudice from a 


large section of the majotity community and many of 
the latter look úpon them even as Pakistani agents; 
they frequently shout such slogans as “Musalman jao 
Pakistan ya Qabrastan” (Muslims go to Pakistan or the 
graveyard) and often riots break out on such issues. 
The plight of the Hindus is no better in this respect in 
Pakistán. A Pakistani commentator, Halder Nizamani, 
writes in Frontier Past: f 
In Pakistan rumours need little ratification to be recognised as 
~ facts. In this context, the case of Hindus is quite interesting. A 
. random look at the news items appearing in our dailies 
would give a unique image ofthe Pakistani Hindus. They are 
perceived as the agents of India who are working constantly 
to destabilise the country. : 


The Indian Muslims are also accused ‘df being 


Pakistani agents and often harassed by the authorities 
at the time of war, etc. In reply to such allegations it is 
often said by those sympathetic to the Muslim cause 
that it is.unfair to accuse them of being Pakistani 
agents as hardly any Muslim has ever been caught 
spying for Pakistan. The same argument has been 


advanced by Nizamani in favour of the Pakistani 


Hindus in his article when he says: 


In fact, quite to the contrary, there has never been any 
important incident In which a court of law has founc a Hindu 
guilty of spying for India. 


In India the Muslims are ready targets of communal 


violence. Whenever any procession passes through a 
Muslim locality in any town, more often than not, it 


„results into communal violence mostly in the form of 


attack on Muslims. ‘The plight of the Hindus in 
Pakistan is similar. Whenever any procession protesting 
against the killing of Muslims in India, etc. passes 
through a Hindu locality in the Hyderabad (Sindh) 
division, it results in attacks on the Hindus Thus the 
Babri Masjid controversy and the protest against 
desecration of the mosque in India resul-ed in an 
outburst of violence against the Hindus in Pakistan. 
Their places of worship in Hyderabad city and its sur- 


rounding small towns were desecrated. In Hyderabad . 


Sindh at least four mandirs were set on fire. One 
Hindu, a mochi (cobbler), was killed brutelly. Also, 
the huts of bagris (gypsies) are repeatedly devastated 
and reduced to ruins. In India too generally the 
poorest of the poor among the Muslims become 


victims of violence and it is their huts which are 


found to be soft targets. Be it Meerut, Aligarh or 


Bhivandi—it is the same story. ne 5 
Haider K. Nizamani raises a fundamenta question 
in his aforementioned article: - 


Are Hindus of Pakistan , in any way: for the 

desecration of the Babel Masjid? Can this attitude towards a 
tiny minority be justified by any code of human right. 

specially as envisaged in Islamic political ethics and jaws? Do 

these attacks on Hindus and their places of worshis bother 
- the fanatics across the border? 

Many secular Hindus’ raise similar questions in 
respect of Indian Muslims. Can the Muslims of today 
in India be punished for what some Muslim rulers 
did in the past? Can the Muslims today be held 
responsible if some Muslim ruler during the medieval 
ages demolished any Hindu temple for religious, 
political or whatever reason? Nizamani’s art-cle in the 
Pakistani Press shows that on both sides of the 


- dividing line. there exist conscientious people who 


defend the minorities and condemn the unjust treatment 
meted out to them. ee: of 
The behaviour of the police towards the Hindus in 
Pakistan is on a par with that of the Indian police 
towards the Muslims. Nizamani says: f 
Despite having full knowledge of the fact that mo:t of the 
anttIndla marches in Hyderabad and surroundirg areas 
-inevitably lead to attacks on Hindus, the police and œher law 
„enforcing agencies have proved ineffective in preventing . 
violence. The police contingents usually follow the demons- 
trators but they have remained silent by-standers when 
attacks were carried out. The gravity of the situation 
demands that the law enforcing agencies be prodent in 
controlling the elements who create Inter-religious 
disharmony in the country. ' 
: (Continuer on page 14) 
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: The following is the text of an editorial in Sangbed, the Bengali daily from Dhaka, that appeared on March 2, 1991., 
Ta Written in the backdrop of the Bangladesh poll, it is highly relevant for the growth of democracy in our entire 


subcontinent. It is thus being reproduced kere. - 





the independent and caretaker governm 
Such an unprecedented peaceful election has ‘not 
taken place in any country of the Third World till 
date. The government, the. people and the political 
parties deserve credit for the peaceful conduct of the 
election. V7e thus extend our compliments to them. 
The Bangladesh Nationalist Party (BNP) achieved 
exclusive majority in the election. The Awami League 
secured the second place. The Jattya Party which was 
thrown out of power occupied the position of the 


third largest party after the Awami League. The © 


fourth pos.tion went to the Jamaat-e-Islami. The smaller 
wen in 14 seats. f : 
Exduding a few seats there was keen contest 


between the country’s two major political partles— . 


the BNP end the Awami League. In he light of the 
total voter polled the percentage-wise votes secured 
by the fou- major parties in the parliamentary election 
are as follows: Bangladesh Nationalist Party 31 per 
cent, Awami League 31 per cent, Jatiya Party 12 per 
cent and Jamaat-e-Islami 12 per cent. The process of 


political polarisation has become dear through this’ 


election. ae: 

A stronz Opposition is the precondition of running 
Parliamen- through democratic means. The emergence 
of a strong Opposition party in the real sense on the 
‘basis of the number of seats won in this election has 
unfolded the path of running the. government in 
accordance with democratic norms. 

It is certain that the BNP will form the ent. 
But speculation is rife about whose support it would 
depend on for ent formation or the party 
with which it would set up a coalition government. 
Because the number of seats that have gone to the 
3NP give it exclusive majority; but it has not been 
eble to secure an absolute majority. 


—Edltor ` 


In this“election the contest was between the two 
principal and largest parties. Therefore, the BNP may 
have to turn elsewhere for reaching understanding in 
Parliament. 

The number of seats won by the five party alliance, 
one of the three political alliances of the country, will 
not ensure the necessary majority in terms of support 
in Parliament. Thus, in this context, many feel that 
since the three allfances had unitedly participated. in 
the movement at the time of the mass upsurge, it is 

“ now possible to forge a working unity amGng them ` 
even withouf joining, the BNP in running. the 
` government, As‘a result, the ent will not 
have to turn to any other circle to get the confid 
vote at every step. . ' 

The post-election government will have to tackle 
the critical condition which the country’s economy 
has been brought to in the Mist. nine In that 
context if the government is kept busy fighting for its 
survival at every step then there is the apprehension -~ 
of dem: s basic foundation Itself getting weakened. 

We have to concede that we have not become 
‘accustomed to practising democracy in the 20 long 
years since independence. We have not been able to 
set the example of any model procedure of functioning 
worth emulating. In the face of intemperate conduct 
reflecting big party attitude or the dictates springing 
from the whims and fancies of one individual, the 
task of an institutional form to democracy has 
been repeatedly impeded. i l 

-" The Opposition parties have to display patience, 
vision and tolerance in order to give the opportunity 
to an elected government to carry on its functions for 
its specific tenure. It is time to remove the conventional ` 
- idea that if one is not installed in power one cannot 
work to resolve the country’s problems by remaining 
outside the government. bo, ae 
As the BNP has not secured an absolute majority it 
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will have to depend on the Jatiya Party or the Jamaat- 
e-Islami for forming the emment. That is the 
simple solution. But the BNP has fought in the mass 
movement for the abolition of a particular system and 
for a democratically elected government; hence it is 
not possible for it to actept the cooperation of the 
Jatiya Party that has been thrown out of power. The 
-chief obstacle in forming a ent with the 
Jamaat-e-Islami is the basic rences among the 
two parties. Such an entente cannot be acceptable to 
the country’s democratic forces. 

Therefore, the BNP can form a stable government 
in spite of its not being- able to an absolute 
majority, if the AWami League extends support to the 
BNP in upholding the values of the freedom struggle 
‘while running the government. In the present situation 
everyone will welcomie such a role at this moment in 
the interests of the country and with the goal of 
strengthening the roots of a democratic system in our 
national life while remaining in the Opposition in 
Parliament. i i 

It is essential to bring about adequate amendments 


Engineer: Comparative Review 
(Continued from page 12) l 
Is the of the police in our country any 


different? Here too the police plays an equally partisan 
- ròle in dealing with such situations. .- 

The Hindus of Pakistan feel insecure as much as 
the Muslims in India. They.also draw some emotional 
satisfaction by looking at India as the Indian Muslims, 
especially those in the north, have some kind of 
emotional feeling towards Pakistan. However, it does 
not at all mean that the Pakistani Hindus are traitors 
to their country or that the Indian Muslims to theirs. 
It is in this sense that Nizamani suggests that the 
Hindus’ position in Pakistani society in general and 
that of Sindh in particular demands an open debate to 
look at the controversial topic in a broader perspective 
and that the oversimplified image of the Pakistani 
Hindu as a barn traitor helps very little in understanding 
the true position of the Hindus in Pakistar. Many 
Hindus too project an oversimplified image of the 


Indian Muslims as traitor to India and loyal only to. 


Pakistan. 


The minority problem in both the countries needs . 


to be looked at in the proper psychological, political, 
economic and social e and in all its 


complexities. Also it has to be seen in a democratic, ~ 


- humanistic and-multi-cultural ve. It 
is unfortunate that under Zia the minorities in Pakistan 
lost their equal political status and were thus reduced 
to second class citizens. The Muslims in India do 


enjoy equal political status but still feel physically. 


in the Constitution in order to change the situation _ 
prevailing on the issue of the process of transfer 

to an elected government. The Opposition 
parties in Parliament have also to show an attitude of 
cooperation in order to pave the way for the transfer 
of power while retaining the democratic process. 

We have set an incomparable precedent in the 
politics of cond a free, fair, effective pina airs 
election. Today we have to set a similar pr= t in 
Se ee 
democratically elected government. The task now of 
the three political alliances which dpeted in the 
mass movement is to assist in the formation of a 
stable government. NOR TE the differences 
in ideo and course of action, if we could come 
together at the time of travail why then can we not dox 
so as we search for better days ahead? They had“ 
made a promise before the people: establishment of 
an elected democratic government. Thus the call for 
such a cooperation and its acceptance are a part of 
fulfilment of that promise itself. We want to remind 
the three political alliances of this point. Q 


insecure and discriminated against. It s for the 
democratic and secular forces in both the countries to 
intervene effectively and make the minorities feel safe 
and secure, and ensure their dignified eds‘ence. QO 
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CBI Report on Tapping of Politicians’ Phones i 


Ou August 9, 1988 Rajiv Gandhi, the then Prime Minister, had told the Lok Sabha that no political figure’s 
telephone was being tapped under his government. The CBI Report on Tapping of Politicians’ Phones, undertaken 


. 


va 


= 


ka 


after Chandra Shekhar’s public allegations to that effect in April last year, refutes the daim of Rajiv Gandhi. Stating 
this in Parliament, Madh Dandavate (JD) recently brought a privilege motion against Rajiv and presented it to the 


Lck Sabha Speaker. Saifuddin 


Chaudhury and Dr Biplab Dasgupta (CPI-M) strongty urged the Speaker to look into 


the serious matter revealed by the CBI Report. In view of the Report's considerable importance it is being published 


here in full for the benefit of our readers. 


SECRET 


CENTRAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
SPECIAL INVESTIGATION GROUP 
NEW DELHI 7 


Subject: Report in RC 1(3)/90-SIC-I (Phone Tapping Case) 
The Ilustrated Weekly of India in its issue dated April 8- 
14, 1990 carried at pages 11 to 19, an interview of Shri 


Chandra Shekhar M.P. (Lok Sabha), given 'to its Editor, Sh. 


Pritish Nandy, in which apart from other things, he made 
allegations of tapping of his telephones as well as that of 
other pal-ticians. The relevant portion of the interview is 
reproduced below: 

A. You talk of this highly moral, value-based government. 
Do vou know they have tapped all my phones. Not just 
that, they haye bugged even the rooms. [ have checked it 
out with a debugger. Is this value-based politics? 

Q. I have heard other ministers in the Cabinet making the 
samecom 

A. What complaint! It has been checked out. The phones of 27 
polidcians are listened to, I am told. F have spoken to. 
Mutti about it. ; 

Q. What did he say? 

A. If I start revealing the truth, this government will be in - 


deep trouble. 

Q. If tris is correct, it deserves to be in deep trouble. This is - 
the nost despicable of surveillance tactics. : 

A. Find it out for yourself. 
Nothing ever changes, despite all this talk of values. The 
sarre dirty games continue to be played. Only the players 
are new. The rules are the same. 


2. This matter was raised in the Lok Sabha on 6.4.90 and 
the Government made an announcement that CBI was 
being asked to enquire into the allegations. On the basis of a 
written complaint received from Shri Bhure Lal, Joint 
Secretary, in the office of Prime Minister, a Regular case 
No. 1(S)/90-STU-I/SIC-I dated 7.4.90 was registered under 
Sections 120-B IPC r/w 448 IPC, Sec. 25(b) of the Indian 
Telegraph Act 1885 and Sec. 6(1-A) of the Indian Wireless 


Telegrapay -Act 1933 and Investigation into the following - 
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allegations was taken up: - P 
L That the telephones of Shri Chandra Shekhar are being 
tapped and his rooms had been bugged which he got . 
checked with a debugger. - 
IL That phones of -27 politidans are being tapped/ 
intercepted. 


3. At the outset, it may be stated that under section 5(2) 
of the Indian Telegraph Act of 1885, in the event of 
‘occurrence of public emergency or in the interest of public 
safety, the Central Government or the State Government or 
any officer especially authorised in this behalf, can do 
interception of messages for the purpose indicated below: 

1) Interest of sovereignty and integrity of India. `- 

il) The Security of the State. 

iH) Friendly relation with foreign State. - 

tv) Public order. - a ah 

v)~For preventing incitement to the commission of an offence. 

4. Under the above provision of law, Director, Intelligence 
Bureau, Directors General, Narcotics Control Bureau, Revenue 
Inteligence and Central Economic Intelligence Bureau and 


- the Director, Enforcement Directorate have been authorised 


by the Central Government to do interception for 
purpose indicated above. of, 

5. In addition, the State Governments who are 
competent under Sec. 5(2) of the Telegraph Act to do. 
interception, autharise their Police/Intelligence Agencies to 
undertake this job. > 

6. While the Director, Intelligence Bureau has been given 
‘this authorisation for indefinite perlod, the other Agencies 
are authorised for limited period of one year or so and 
these Agencies have to come up to.the Government again 
for fresh authorisation, after expiry of the period af 
authorisation. On the besis of the recommendation of Sh. 
L.P. Singh Committee, which was constituted by the Govern- . 
ment of India in the wake of Shah Commission’s recommen- 
dations, certain have also been laid down. 
While the Director, I.B. has to submit the list of persons 
subjected to p ance in three months tò Cabinet 
Secretary, the other Agencies are required to do so to the 
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records. In the 2nd place, while I.B. does not leave copy of 
authorisation order for interception with telephone authorities, 
other Agencies furnish copies of the order to General 
Manager (O), who in turn communicates the orders to the 
concerned Divisional Engineers (Telephones). 

7. Soon after the registration of the case, relevant files af 
the Intelligence Bureau were scrutinised on 8.4.90 and 
sealed. As regards other Agencies, like D.RI. the lists of 

whose 


8. Shri Chandra Shekhar was contacted over phane 
within minutes of registration of the case of 7.4.90 itself. He, 
however, declined to say anything in this matter. Thereafter, 
letter No. 56/NB/DCBI/90 dated 7.4.90 requesting Sh. 
Chandra Shekhar to indicate the time and place convenient 
to him when his statement could be recorded was sent. 
According to the indication gtven by Shri Chandra Shekhar, 
the CBI met at-his residence at 3-South Avenue Lane 
declined to give any formal statement to CBI 


would be an exercise in futility. 

H) There would not be any record / trace of bugging / tapping 
and that CBI would not be able to find out anything in the 
matter. 

iH) The CBI would not tell the truth in this case or do tho- 

` rough investigation into such sensitive matter, involving 
Intelligence Bureau. 

PO eke gb beatae had been kept ready 

for inspection. Shri Chandra Shekhar, however, turned 
such an inspection as there was no bugging in his house. In 
” course of discussion with the CBI officials, however, Shri 
Chandra Shekhar indicated that Shri Pritish Nandy had 
published his interview in an exaggerated form, as he had 
not told him that phones of 27 politicians were being 
tapped. He, therefore, could not give the ‘names of 27 
persons. He further added that he had not told anything to 
Sh. Nandy regarding bugging of his rooms. He indicated 
that he came to know about the interception of his telephone 
at his 3-South Avenue Lane, New Delhi house through an 
official friendly to him. This friend had checked his telephone 
- and found some extra wire inserted in the receiver of the 
telephone. According to Shri Chandra Shekhar, the wire 
was immediately taken out by his friend. 

9. During the examination,.Shri Nandy stuck to the 

versión published in The Illustrated Weekly. He, however, 
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ssid te gives the tapectectral of tha ieni d 
Chandra Shekhar on some or other. Shri Nandy 


also stated that the interview was recorded at Acharya 
‘Narinder Dev Centre, New Delhi and gave out names of 2 


persons, Le., Shri S.K. Goel, Director of the Cente and Shri 
K.P. Srivastava, Ex-Chief P.TJ. who were present during 
the interview.They alsa corroborated the version of Shri 
Nandy. In other words, to Shri Nandy, supported 
by Shrt Goel and Shri Srivastava, Shri Chandra Shekhar did 
make the allegations as published in The Hlustreted Weekty 
of India, Subsequently Shri Chandra Shekhar himselF confirmed 
this fact, when he made a statement in the Lok Sebha 
saying that he stood by what had appeared in The Ilustrated 
Weekly of India regarding his interview. f 


L Allegation of Interception of Telephone of Shd Chandra 
Shekhar f D 


The following facts were ascertained during investigation ~ 
by the CBI. 
1. Three telephones are installed at 3-South Avenue Lane 
house of Shri Chandra Shekhar. 
3012587 In the name of Shri Chandra Shekhar inetalled in 
Feb., 1986. 

3013628 In the name-of Shri Chandra Shekhar as MP, 
installed in July, 1982. 

8012163 In the name of one Mr. Praveen Singh insalled on 
18.7.89. 

Neither the file nor the documents available in intelligence 
Bureau nor those collecied from Mahanagar Telephone 
Nigam Ltd. or from other Agencies like D.RI., Narcotics 
Control Bureau indicated that any of the 3 -elephones 
installed at the residence of Shri Chandra Shekhar was ever 
under interception. Shri Chandra Shekhar hes another 
telephone at his Bharat Yatra Centre Ashram et Bhondsi 
near Gurgaon, i.e, No. 23880: DGP, Haryana haz informed 
in wating that this telephone was never subjected to 
interception by them. In any case, according to Shri Chandra ~ 
Shekhar himself, this telephone was never intercepted. 

2. The 3 telephone Hnes were checked physically on 
11.4.90 right from the residence of Sh. Chandra Shekhar to 
the Sena Bhawan Exchange by a team of experts, Comprising 


case. The experts came to the conclusion that the 3 -elephones 
of Sh. Chandra Shekhar were not being tapped on the 
following 
i) There was no extra jampering wire connection in the MDF 
(Main Distribution Frame) either on the exchange side or 
the cable side. f 

it) At the pillar (SNB-27) there was no extra jumper wire 
connecting the telephone lines going to the house of Sh. 
Chandra Shekhar and other cables. 

ili) Inside the cable termination box installed at the house of 
Sho Chandra Shekhar, there was no extra jumper wire. 

3. The team of experts who physically checked the 
telephone lines of the 3 telephones at the residence of Shri 
Chandra Shekhar, stated that from the exchange to the 
house of Shri Chandra Shekhar, underground cebles have 
been drawn and there was no possibility of tapzing from 
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m .cables except from exchange, Le, MDF or 
- from Sale, Ea e es alee oe 

Tapping from pillar or from cables termination box can be 
' ruled out because all the aúthorised agencies of the 


Government namely, İ.B, D.RI, etc, do interception from - 


their ‘Control Rooms’ by jumpering the lines at the MDF. 


This is much safer and convenient course of interception. 


Tapping from pillars or cables termination bax has to be 
done in the open (outside the exchange) and would be a 
yery risky proposition, particularly if the target happens to 
be an impcrtant political personality whose house is visited 
o oe inet heed arcana Feteg Moreover, 

have also said that they did not find any trace of 
neo die wie oe 

4. Though Shri Chandra did not make a formal statement, 
„ he indicated that somebody took a wire from the receiver of 
> his telephone, implying that it was a device which was 
~ being used for recording the conversation taking place in 
-the room. Another expert has clarified that a telephone can 
be used as bug if the hook-up switch is by- by wire 
or a resonant circuit comprising of diode / resister /condeser, 
in which case the conversation is picked up by the telephone- 
mike and this telephone can be monitored from any convenient , 
point. Investigation was done to find out the possibility of 
use of thie device in respect of telephone of Sh. Chandra 
Shekhar. The expert has stated that this system is considered 
primitive since it can be detected by any lineman. Moreover, 
the target would come to know about it as the 
callers. , 

5. In this connection, the complaints 
authorities in respect of faults of all the 3 telephones at the 
residence >f Shri Chandra Shekhar from October, 1969 to 
April, 199) were obtained. There was no evidence of Sh. 
Chandra Chekhar’s lines being continuously engaged as it — 
_would have been the case, had any external element been ` 
introduced in his phones. On quite a few occasions, no fault 
was detecied. On some other occasions minor repairs were 
made. On yet other occasions, the buzzer Hine was set right. 
All these complaints were shown to the experts to opine 
whether sach complaints could be related with the use of a 
bugging device. The expert has said that these were normal 
complaints and may happen to any telephone. He has 
clarified that faults commonly found in case of interception `’ 
are break cut, depreselon in sound level, sudden disappearance 


of dial tones, etc. Shri K.S. Gulland, Area Manager (Central) ” 


has stated that only fault of earth potential could be due to 


any tapping or observation on the line. There was only one ` 


complaint of earth potential on 11.11.89 and that too on 
check wae found to be without any fault. The Hriemen & 
regular mazdoora, who attended to the faults reported in 
respect of 3 telephones of Shri Chandra Shekhar, have also 


any extra wire in the receiver of the telephones. They also _ 


stated tha- at the time of attending the faults, one person of 


the household always remained present. Shri Chandra’ 


Shekhar has also been using cordless fitted to the 
Telephone No. 3012587. It is in respect of this telephone 


an © am onana 


lodged with telephone- 


that most of the faults were reported. 

6, Newspaper reports indicate that Shri Chandra Shekhar 
has handed over a device to the Priyilege Committee of the 
Parliament, which according to him was used for detecting 
the interception. In other words according to Sh. Chandra 
This is not in conformity with what he had told the CBI, 
namely, that wire was taken out from the instrument 


dictory versions. According to reports, 
Committee has also taken the opinion of Shri Sam Pitroda, . 


‘Chairman, Telecom, Commision, cn this device prodici 


by Shri Chandra Shekhar.. 

7. The opinion of Sh. Sem Pitroda on the use of the 
device was taken by CBI. He has stated that the debugging 
device which is being talked about in the newspaper 
apparti it hi facet or theses of i ann be ised 

for interception purpose. He further clarified that sucha ~ 
device will not be of any help in detecting interception of a 
telephone, if the interception is-already on by connecting 
the lines to the Control Room because the device records 
change in resistance in the circuit, if it is dońe due to the 
addition or deletion ofa device. 5 _ 

8. There is a méthod called malicious-call-observation, 
which is used by telephone authorities through Electronic 
process to locate the telephone from where malicious or 
abusive calls are This device was profitably used 
by the CBI for surprise checking of telephone lines which 
are at present under observation by the Intelligence Bureau. 
This was done without the knowledge of the telephone 
authorities as well as the Bureau Staff. This ` 
sample checking included Sena Bhawan Exchange Ares, 
where 3 telephones of Sh. Chandra Shekhar are located. No 
interception of any of his telephones by any of the authorised 
agencies was detected. 

9. During the interrogation of the officials engaged in 
interception work none of them gave any indication of 
interception ef telephones of Sh. Chandra Shekhar: ‘ 

10. Shri Bhure Lal, Joint Secretary in the office of Prime 
Minister, has stated that sometime in the beginning of 
January, he received instructions fram the present Prime 
Minister to the effect that there should be no interception of 
telephones of any politicial leader for political 
even if it was being done earlier. According to Shri Bhure 
Lal, he conveyed these instructions of the Prime Minister to 
the Director, I.B. Shri R.P. Joshi. The Director, 1.B. has fully 
corroborated the version of Shri Bhure Lal. . ° 

11. In view of the facts stated above, it can be said that 
the allegation of Shri Chandra Shekhar of. tapping or 


unsubstantiated. i 


and constitutional norms or Member of the Parliament are 
intercepted by them. In their file, 2 ists are available, one 


- 
J 
a 


pertaining to the last quarter of 1989 and 2nd of the first 
quarter of 1990. In their statement they have given reference 


employees of telephone authorities or records available 
with Mahanagar Telephone Nigam Ltd. Some hand written 








DELHI 
s. Name of the Person Telephone- Period of 
No, n 
1. Shd Arif Mohd. Khan 3017105 20.4.86 to 16.6.86 
2. —do— 3019437 , —do— 
3. Sh. KC Pant 3012618 125.86 to 12.7.86 
4 —do— 3014431 —do— 
5. Sh. S. Singh Deo 3019514 27.7.86 to 5.11.86 
in the residence 
of Sh. F.M. Khan, MP) 
6. Smt. Ramaben Ramjibhai 3013273 1986-87 (exact date 
Patel Mavani ` not known) 
7. Sh P.R Kumaramangalam 382277 Atleast for one month 
8. —do— 382524 —do— 
9.. - Sh. Narender Verma 692919 17.10.85 to 18.286 
10. S. Charanjit Singh, Ex. MP 631020 1986-87 
11. Sh. MS. Saathi, 533000 Letter dt. 29.1.86 
Ex. Mayor, Delhi for one month 
12. Delhi Pradesh Congress 535533 —do— 
Committee 





2. During investigation, it came to light that there was a 
Rajya Sabha unstarred question No. 3699 from Shr 


Subramaniam Swamy, who wanted to know from the 
Minister of Communication, the names of the State Govern- 
ments, which were carrying out tapping of telephones 
during the last 3 years. An interim reply was given stating 
that the information was being collected and would be laid 
on the table of the House. There is a reminder D.O. letter 
” from Shri Pradeep Kumar, Director (Phones) Telecommuni- 
cations Board dated 10th October, 1988 addressed to Shri 


M.P. Shukla,-M.D,, Mahanagar Telephone Nigam Ltd. 


asking for information from 1985 onwards, year-wise on 
the following paints: 

i) Details of telephone numbers, date of commencement of 

` Interception, date of withdrawal of interception. 
if) Name and address of the party at the time of interception. 
i!) Name and designation of the State/Central Government 
officers who authorised the interception of telephones in 
each case. 

3. It was pointed out im this letter that the above 
information was required to fulfill the assurance given by 
the Minister of State for Communication to the Rajya Sabha 
on 29.8.88. The Original letter dated 11.8.88 had also been 
addressed to Chief General Managers of all circles besides 
M.D., Mahanagar Telephone Nigam. 


4. The corporate office of MTNL, in’ turn sought 


information an the above points on 14.10.88 from C.G.M,,~ 
(Telephones) MTNL, New Delhi and Bombay. Shr K KTrikha, 
General Manager (Operation) of MTNL, New Lelhi sent an 
interim reply to the Corporate Office and called for the 
details of iriterception of the last 3 years from all the Area: 
Managers of New Delhi vide his letter dated 8.11.88. While 
seeking this information, Shri Trikha sent a proforma to 
each of the Area Manager with columns, indicating the 
telephone nos, authority under whose orders _nterception 
was done and the period of interception. The Area Managers 
were required to indicate the names and addresses against 
the telephone numbers, dates of commencement and termi- 
nation of interception. In response to this, the Area Managers . 
sent their replies by filling up the relevant columns. In the 


. reply sent by Area Manager, (Central) the following names 


were included: 

1. Sh. Arif Mohd. Khan 

3, Sh. S. Singh Deo 

3. Sh. P.R 

5. The fact of interception of telephones of Sh. Arif 
Mohd. Khan, Sh. K.C. Pant, Sh. 5. Singh Deo also gets 
corroboration from certain entries made in hand by the 
then D.E.T. Sena Bhawan Exchange in a secret file 
by him on the subject ‘SECURITY’. He had prepared a 
of telephones which were intercepted during his posting in 
Sena Bhawan Exchange. In fact he was doing the actual 
fumpering job at the exchange level for connecting the 
telephones lines for the purpose of interception. The DET, 
Sena Bhawan had prepered a list of telephanes which were 
intercepted in response to another Parliameat Question 
relating to a different period. In this list too the telephone 
numbers and names of S/Shri Arif Mohd. Khan, KC. Pant, 
S. Singh Deo besides others are mentioned. The periods of 
interception were also indicated against each telephone 
number, which tally with the periods indicated in the 
Return submitted by Area Manager (Central) in response to” 
the Parliament Question No. 3699. When confonted with 
this list, the DET Sena Bhawan’ initally stated that he had 
done the interceptionn at the instance of an IB officer. The 
DET also explained how an IB officer used to meet him 
outside the exchange and give him the telephone numbers 
orally for jumpering. 

6. Accarding to the entries made in the Statement prepared 
in the office of General Manager (Operation) in respanse to 
Parliament Question No. 3699, the telephones of Sh._Arif 
Mohd. Khan, Shri K.C. Pant, Sh. P.R. Kumaramangalam, 
Sh. Narender Verma, Shri M.S. Saathi, Delhi Pradesh Congress 
Committee, were kept under observation under the orders 
of Sh.'S. Ramakrishnan, Add. C.P. (CID), Delhi Police. In 
respect of S/Shri P.R. Kumaramangalam and Narender 
Verma, orders under section 5(2) of Indian Te-egraph Act 
were also issued by Sh. A.S. Khullar, Dy. -Secy, Delhi 
Administration. In respect of others, only letters from Sh. 
Ramakrishnan to Sh SR. Venkatacharl, then Addl G.M. 
(O} MTNL had been sent requesting to keep the telephones 
under watch because they were receiving threatening calls. 
As far as Sh. Kum is concerned, ir addition te 
an order under Sec. 5(2) of Indian Telegraph Act, there is 


2 Sh. KC. Pant a 
4. Sh. Narender Verma 
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also a s milar letter from Sh. S. Ramakrishnan to Sh. $.R. 
Mirena In respect of Sh M.S. Saathi and Delhi 


Committee there is a letter of receipt of - 


Pradesh Congress 
threatering calls. In other words, the telephones of S/Shri 
Arif Mohd. Khan, K.C. Pant, Sh. M.S. Saathi and Delhi 
Prades} Congress Committee were kept under observation 
on the ground of their receiving threatening calls or no such 
ground at all but certainly not for reasons as provided for 
under Sec. 5(2) of the Indian Telegraph Act. 

7. As far as Shri $. Singh Deo is concerned, telephone 
‘No. 3019514 was installed at the residence of Sh. F.M. Khan 
who was a Member of Rajya Sebha during the period af 
interception, Le., 21.7.86 to 5.11.86, There is an order from 
D.G, D.RI, Sh. B.V. Kumar under Sec. 5(2) of Indian 


Telegraph Act for interception of this telephone on the 
ground of ‘smuggling’. 

8. As regards Smt. Ramaben Ramjibhai Mavani, a Member 
of Lok Sabha from Gujarat at that time and Shri S. Charanjit 
Singh, 3x. MP, the telephone numbers find mention in the 
Registe- maintained in Kidwai Bhawan Exchange for recording 
the numbers put on interception as well as in the quarterly 
return file maintained by Delhi Police, but no orders 
regarding interception of telephones of Smt. Ramaben and 
Sh. Chanranjit Singh, Ex. MP exist. 

9. Three telephone rmuunbers of Sh. Pranab Mukherjee 
were kept under observation for one month. This was done 
at the instance of then Addl. C.P. Sh. S. Ramakrishnan of 
Delhi Police vide his D.O. letter addressed to Shri S.R. 
Venka:acharl, the then Addl. G.-M., MTNL, Delhi on the 


conclusive, because his name or telephone numbers were 
not included in the statement prepared for Parliament 
. question and he has also confirmed that he was receiving 
threatening calls and had complained about this to Delht 
Police 
10. On receipt of letters regarding calls, Sh. 
S.R. Venkatachari was making endorsement saying that the 
concerned DE(T) hal been given suitable instructions. On 
being shown entries In the retums prepared by General 
Manager (O) for answering Parliament Question; Shri $.K. 
Seth, DE(T) categorically stated that he had extended the 
lines for interception in respect of S/Shri Arif Mohd. Khan, 
KC. Pant.and S, Singh Deo. He is, however, not very clear 
as to under whose orders he had extended the lines for 
Shri S. Ramakrishnan has stated that he had 
issued the letters for only keeping the telephones under 
watct and not for extending the lines to Delhi Police. Shri 
S.R- Venkatachari also has taken a similar stand. Shri K.K. 
Trikha, General Manager(O) has explained that these telephone 
numbers were included în the statement prepared for the 
reply to the Parliament Question by mistake. 
11 For the 2 telephones each of S/ Shri Arif Mohd. Khan, 
K.C. Pant and P.R. Kumaramangalam, there is thus enough 
evidence to conclude that these were under 


_ and the lines were being extended to Delhi Police (Hqrs.) 
f) In the case of Shri P.R. on the basis of _ 


some report given by Delhi Police, a regular order for 


obeervation under Sec. 5{Z) Indlan Telegraph Act was 
issued. 

il) In the case of Shri Khan and Shri Pant; Sh. Seth in his own 
hand at the relevant time prepared a list of telephones 
which were under interception. In the statement, he had 
also clearly indicated the period for which these tele- 
phones were under The statement included 
the name of S/Shr Arif Mohd. Khan, KC. Pant, 5. Singh 
Deo. 

iff} These telephones were also included in the statement 
which was prepared In the office of G.M.(O) office and the 
names and periods were filled up in the office of Area 


Manager. 
tv) For keeping the under maliclous-call- 
observation, altogether different device exists and the Hne 
is not required to be kept under observation for months. 
Once the number is put on the malictous-call-observation, 
the result can be obtained within 2-3 days time and the - 
= origin of malicious call can be located. The complaint also 
has to be kept fully in the picture while tradng such calls. 
v) Shd K.C. Pant avolded to give any statement to CBL Sh. 
Arif Mohd. Khan, however, has clearly stated that he had 
never made any complaint of receiving threatening calls 


was being Intercepted and he had complained 
about this to the Speaker. Shri P.R. Kumaramangalam has 
stated that he does not remember whether he had made 
any complaint of receiving threatening call to Delhi 
Police. He further stated that he that his 
telephones were during 1986, 1987, 1988 and 
also during 1990. He does not clearly remember to have 
made any request for observation of his telephone for 
security reasons but he would not have liked his lines to 
be kept under interception for security reasons. He had 
also added that he is aware of the existence of a separate 
device for dealing with threatening calls. 

__ vi) That the device of threatening calls was being used to do 
interception of telephone is corroborated by the case of Sh. 
Kumaramangalam. In case of Sh. Kumaramangalam, the 
then Addl. Commissioner of Police (CID), issued letter 
that the lines of Sh. Kumaramangalani should be kept 
under watch. Thereafter, the Delhi Admn. also issued 
' orders under Sec. 5(2) of Telegraph Act for interception of ` 
his lines. 

12. During investigation, it was also revealed that a letter 
was addressed to the Minister of Communication by Shri 
M.P. Shukla, CMD, MTNL Office dated 15.12.89. 
This letter indicated that the telephones of a few political 
leaders in Bombay were under observation. The list of such 
telephones is mentioned at Annexure-I. 

- 13, It was also revealed that in response to a letter 
by Shri Pradeep Kumar, Director (Phones), Telecommuni 
cation Board dated 11.8.88, reports have been received 
officers of Tamil Nadu, Gujarat, Karnataka and some 








. No recommendation has been made 
Shri S.R. Verikatachari, the then Addl. General Manager 
(Operation) who arranged fro the because he 


has since retired from service. Action as deemed fit has also | 


been recommended against Sh. KK. Trikha, GM(O), 


Mahanagar Telephone Nigam Ltd, for lapses noticed while ` 


he was handling the interception work in the MTNL. 
15. In regard to interception in Bombay, Tamil Nadu, 


The CBI has not gone into the details as the information - 


collected is only incidental and not strictly relevant to the 
case. However, if deemed necessary, the Central Govt. may 
like to take up the matter with State Govts. concerned. ~- 


16. During the investigation, no evidence of interception 


of telephone of any M.P. being currently done was found 
except for ane having connection with extremists which 


was detected. For this solitary case of MP, suficient material ` 
are available in file. and there was a regular proposal ina - 


bonafide manner interception of this particular 
M.P. because of his-links with extremists. Director, IB had 
formally approved the of telephone of this MP 


under section 5(2) of Telegraph Act. The preparations were 


to check misuse of power of interception under Sec. 5(2) of 


Telegraph Act. Interception of telephone for indicated 
unea a ioo SO) Sb ewan Aet ok UEO gaoot pe 


the Government and in criminal case with the authority of ` 


19. In the USA, thie device can be used by the Investigating 


Agency with the legal sanction for the same and information 
‘90 gathered is admissible in the Court of Law. In the 


Federal Republic of Germany, use of eaves-dropping device 


use of monitoring device by the Investigation Agency 
the clearance from the Attorney General. In other words, all 
-the Hberal democracies in the world allow monitoring of 
conversation in some form or the ‘other. The fact, however, 
remains that the recommended by L.P. Singh 
Committee have not been able to prevent the misuse of the 
power under Sec. 5(2) of the Telegraph Act. > -> 

20. The Law Commission had recommended inclusion 


of Section 490 to 492 IPC for making unauthorised use of ' 
artificial listening aids & recording conversation without ` 


the knowledge and consent of the person, to be an offence 
under the Law. The recommendations of the Law Commission 
are RU to'be coraldered anid aaletad intran set 

21. Investigation has revealed the slewing apes oS 
the- part of MTNL: 

i) In respect of 4 telephone numbers though they were 


ic i a 
shown to be under interception in the statement supplied 


by MTNL, the authoristion for the number under 
interception could not be provided. This shows that 
records have not been maintained 


these numbers have not been shown in the list supp-led by 


MTNL showing Interception of to the zorres- 

ponding period. This shows that lists supplied were 
incomplete. ~ - 

"yin respect of 18 cing interception of the phone were 

done beyond the authorised part. The GM(O), MINL in 

his explanation has said that this was done in good faith 


only on recetpt requests, 
In tempest of 11 casey, ntrepton of teephona have 
80 days period and no permission of 
EAEN E babes the tacos B niece 
beyond 180 days was taken. ss 
a) Te ee Penner eee oe ee 
maintained F 


telephone number on watch have also not been ma ntained 
properly. The effectiveness of the results of observation 
have to be reported to the Government in quarterly returns 
which is also not being sent in time and does not contain all 


- ‘the relevant information. In the case of agencies other than 
"J.B, the réturns are submitted to the MHA. The 


of maintenance of the records is not uniform. It kas been 
found that whereas DRI keeps record for the last 5 wears, in 
case of I.B. as soon as the new quafterly statemen- is pre- 
pared, the old returns are destroyed for reasons of sectecy. 


Gace tra an hi pe gaa 


of these documents needs to be examined. ay 


Final Recommendations... 

i) A regular departmental action for award of major 
penalty is recommended against Sh. $. Ramakrishnan, the 
then Addl. Commissioner of Police, CID, Delhi now posted 


„a IGP Pondichery for unjustified interception of telephones 


of certain VIPs. 
‘ ii) No action is recommended Sh. SR. Venkatachari, 
then Addl. GM(O), MTNL who arranged for the inter-eption, 


as he had since retired from service. 


' tif) Sh. KK. Trikha, GM(O), MTNL, Delhi Telephones 
being thedńcharge of interception work in Delhi is responsible 
for lapses pointed out at para 21 above. Action as deemed? 
fit is therefore recommended against Sh. KK. Trikha, 
GM(O), MTNL. 

Di the De E agra pad ers during the 
investigation of the case, the following ategne a 


i) There should be clear order from the Govt. peohitting 
interception of telephone without issue or edstence of a 
formal order by an authorised. officer under Sec. 5(2) of 
Telegraph Act. A copy of the order issued by ever LB. 
shionld be shown to GM(O} The copy c£ the order may be 
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kept in LB. but initial of GM(O) should be obtained. _ 
H) Copies of all authorisation cidar lasud b7 LBiebould he 
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preserved for at least 6 years. - 6. Dr.M. Karunanidhi, 76080 -do- 
Hi) Insxructions for interception of to DET. at the 21 Oliver Road, 6187 - 
. exchange level even by LB. should emanate from GM(O). ` Madras-600 004 
The of LB. officer having’ direct contact with 7. Dr.M. Karunanidhi, 475225 22285to -do- 
DET. who gets interception done by oral instructions 7-A 4th Street, 31.12.85 
pi SERT E EAE Gopalapuram, ~ 
kora of telephones of Members of _ Madras-600 086 
and of office bearers of political parties 8 Sh. K. Ramamoorty, 843536 ~143.85to . -do- 
by Election Commission should be shown to Al Lloyds Colony, 125.86 
Bey Brie Nese by cic Callow Seaan Lean tee Madrag-600 014 
are implemented. The P.M. in tum, may take the Speaker 9. Sh &D. Somesundaram,451665 4785to -do- 
Lok Sabha or the Chairman of the Rajya Sabha as the case 32, Sed Cross Street, 31.12.85 
mary be into confidence. Copies of all’ such orders should Madras-600 085 
be preserved for at least 6 years. 10. Sh N. Veeraswamy, 612279 143.85to -do- 
v) Nc of telephone should continue unless the A-13 Anna Nagar, 31.12.85 
onder to that effect has been renewed. Madras-600 102 
Sd./- H.K. Singh 23.8.90 11. Legislative Assembly 561502 125.86to -do- 
ŒK. SINGH) Secretariat, Lady 31.12.86 
j Member Lounge, 
Joint Director (SIG) Madras-600 009 
Delhi : A 
CBI/New - 12. -Sh. MK Stalin, 473264 25786to -do- 
Ath Street, - 28.10.86 
Madres-86 : 
SI. Name and address Telephone Period 13.” Sh. Arcot Veraswamy, 616643 25786to -do- 
No. - cf the person No, ” Umayel Street, 7.11.86 ` - 
1. Sh AR Antulay 292050 313.84 to 30.9.88 14 Sh. Mnrasoli, - 420140 12.9.86to -do- . 
-do- 296163 20.12.82 to 31.7.88 - (Now Union Minister 7.11.86 
* do- 319330 5.8.82 to 31.7.88 for Urban Development, 
2 Sh. NR Tirpude, MLA 2863471 os. Govt. of India. This was 
: his 
3, Sh. Rama Rao Adik, MLA sai 31.3.86 to 30.490 penta ica 
4. Sh. Manohar G. Joshi 5.8.82 to 31.12.89 editor of a Magazine.) 
a BP leader 15. Sh. RM. Veerappan, 442141 8.11.86to -do- 
-do- - A4986 10.5.89 to 30.490 Thirumalai Pillai Road, 31.12.86 
5. Sh I.M. Banatwala, 379760 28.2.85 to 31.7.88 Madras-600 017 i , 
Member, Lok Sabha ii 16. Sh.M. Manoharan, 663556 1.1.87to K. Ravindran, 
42 Mukathal Street, 24.8.87 DG of Police 
Annexure—I _  Medras-600 017 ; Madras 
A 17. Sh, MK Stalin, 473264 31.1286 to -do- | 
Sl Næse and address  Telaphone Period Authority Ath Street, 146.87 
No. the person 
f No: ~ Madras-600 086 7 
-1 2 8 4 5 18. Ere Chetan, 417516 3.1.87 to -do- 
= 15 Greenways Roads ` 18.2.87 
1. Communist Partyof 443004 22285to Sh. K. Mohandas Madras-600 028 ' - 
India, 14 South Boag 31.1285 D.G. CID, 19. P.U. Shanmugan, -479977 25887 to -do- 
Road, Madras-600 017 Madras 100 Peters Lane, i 31.12.87 
2 Communist Partyof 848561 10884to -do- ` Madras-600 014 
India, Mandsts, Tamil 31.12.85 20. P.U. Shanmugan, 471218 258.87to -do- 
Nadu State Committee, - 31.12.87 
28 Theradi Street, 21. Dr. VR Nedun- 417600 18.9.87to -do 
Madras-600 005 e cheziyan, ‘Exhil’, 31.12.87 
3. Generel Secretary, 84395 14.3.88t0 -do- Greenwasy Road, 7 
‘DMI Party Offe (new 3.7.85 Madras-600 028 SE . 
Gowt. Estate, number 22. Ms. Jayalalitha, 452121 7.11.87to -do- 
Madras-600 002 454664) : 36 Poes Garden, ` 31.12.87 
4 Me Jayalalithe, . 452121 12.11.84 to -do Madras-600 086 - : . 
36 Poss Garden, 7.11.86 23. Dr.M. Karunanidhi, 475225 1188to -do- 
Madras-600 086 7-A, 4th Street, 2 18.5.88 
8S KP. Kandeswany, 74178: 14.385to -do- Gopelapuram, 
45, 2nd Cross Road, 3.7.85 Madras-600 086 
Ra. Puram, 4.7.85 to 24. Dr. V.E Nedun- 417600 -do -do- $ 
Medras-600 028 115.86 cheztyan, ‘Ezhil’, 
\ x 
harch 38. 1901 








39. 


41. 


412345 


34693 


54975 


Bangalore-1 


Basavalingappa, 
No. 2 KP. West Beny 


" Bangalore-20 


Junction to Leg. Hone; 794.61 
Govt. of Karnataka, 
Bangalore-1 
CPI(M), BG Dist. 
Council, L-56, K.V. 


24154 


-do- 

-do- -do- ` 
1.1.88to do 
18.5.88 

1.1.88 to -do 
11.2.88 

1.1.88t0 -do 
18.5.88 

-do- -do- 
-do- ~do- 
12.3.88 to -do- 
18.5.88 


20.4.85to Commissioner 
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Corruption: A Factor i in Kashmiri Alienation 


RIYAZ PUNJAB] 


ronically, corruption has not been always viewed 
Mae cs a negative phenomenon. Some sociologists 
and pclitical scientists have argued .that corruption 
could >e used as a device to bring about greater 
cohesion in a diverse society. According to them, the 





- device could be efficacious in integrating a part 


threatening to secede from the country. 

The corruption therapy was, wittingly or unwittingly, 
applied to Kashmir for more than two decades. The 
resylts are there for anybody to see. The dismissal of 
Shiekh Abdullah’s government in 1953 witnessed a 
large section of the Kashmiri sodety getting emotionally 
estranged from India. In order to deal with the 
situation, the strategy of distribution of spoils was 
adopted. A new system was sought to be built on 
concessions, which included generous Central Govern- 
ment aid, gearing up a highly subsidised economy, 
arbitrary and discretionary sanction of permits, 
coritracts, quotas and licenses, etc. 

The instances of corruption, and details of misuse 
of official position by politicians in power and their 
relatives have been fully documented in the Ayyingar 
Commission the Commission having been 
instituted by the late GM. Sadiq, the former Chief 
Minister of J&K, against his predecessor, Bakhshi 
Ghulem Mohammad. The Commission found 15 out 
of 38 allegations of abuse of official position by the 
then Prime Minister (as he was then called), Bakhshi 
Ghulam Mohanimad, and also the exploitation by his 
family members and other relatives, with his consent, 


knowledge or connivance to'be correct. This was an 


i og ll E Soc family. 


The prevailing atmosphere of. corruption has had | 


an impact on institution in the society. Thus, 
betwen the period 1953 to 1963, not a_single case of 
corr-ption was registered against any official of the 
State Moreover, no agency was even created to deal 
with the corruption in the State. Between 1963 to 
1972- when an anti-corruption organisation was 
established as a follow-up to the Ayyingar Commission 
The author is Professor and Chairman, Department of 
Detance Education, Kashmir University. Currently he is 
a Senior Fellow, EREE A EE aa aad 
New Delhi. 







Report with much fanfare under the new dispensation 


_ of GM. Sadiq, only five officials were recommended 


Tor prosecution under anti-corruption laws during a 
period that stretched nine years. 

This indicates that the Institution of the Ayyirgar 
Commission Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammad 
was more of a political ploy than out of a genuine 
concern to rid Kashmir of the menace of-corruption. 
The cumulative effect of the all- ption 


‘was the emergence of a new middle class, mostly 


urban, in Kashmir. This neo-rich dasa, comprising 
politicians, top bureaucrats and big businessmen, 
started reaping the harvest of new-found opportunities. 
This combine set in motion the trend of amassing 
fortunes through dubious means which played havoc 
with soclal norms and values. In the new value 
system, acquisition of wealth and its vulgar display 
became the predominant features of social life. _ 

At one end of the spectrum were a handful of 
people; who lived in palatial houses-in the best of 
environs, provided the best of education to their 
children, manipulated the admission of their kith and 
kin in professional institutions, and absorbed them in 
the best of the government fobs, gave huge dowries to» 
their daughters in marriage, and never stopped praising, 
the almighty Allah for his benevolence on On Ore 
the other end of the was the p erani 
majority, which lived in dilapidated houses, whose 
children could not make it to the professional college: 
inspite of their merit, and their entry was banned ir 
the job market because they could either not pay hugt 
amounts to the mana or there was no one t 
recommend their cases, and whose daughters waite: 
for the grooms endlessly because they could no 
afford to pay the dowries. 

The disenchantment among large chunks of th 
population is understandable. But at the same time 


. the role of this small class of beneficiaries of th 


corruption syndrome has been highly dubious. I 


‘order to divert the attention of the people from the 


real culprits, it was- very convenient for them ‘t 


_ project the ‘Centre’ as the villian responsible for a 


the ills in the soclety. This worked very well, an 
went a Jong way in alienating the people from the 
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Union. Because for many historical and political reasons 
the people in Kashmir have not been able to distinguish 
between the ‘Union of India’ and the ‘government at 
the Centre’. 

The return of Shiekh Abdullah after the accord of 
1975 raised many hopes. In fact, Shiekh Abdullah, on 
his return, took a pledge to clean the augean stables. 
His first task after assuming the reigns of power was 
the announcement, and that too repeatedly, of the 
threat of doom’s day for corrupt officials in the State. 
He retired 25 important government officials, induding 
some heads of departments, compulsorily for having 
dubious reputation during the very first years of his 
chief minstership. 

However, Shiekh Abdullah soon discovered that 
neither was the social atmosphere congenial for such 
a change nor was his own party ready for such a 
hazardous and unprofitable enterprise. Thus he too 
found compromise to be the better part of valour. In 
April 1981, when a team of Central Income Tax 
officials visited Kashmir to conduct raids on big 


business houses to unearth back money, they were 
humiliated and even physically assaulted. Some of ~ 
the officials were later airlifted back to Delhi with 
fractured legs and bruised bodies. 

The big business did not stop at that, but they 
launched a campaign that the raids were a part of a 
conspiracy to undermine the special status of J&K 


` guaranteed under the Constitution. They even 


appealed 
to the people to observe a bandh against this ‘high 
handedness’ which, however, did not evoke any 


response. 
The post-Shiekh Abdullah period saw corruption 
not only at its peak, but also duly institutianalised 
and legitimised. Corruption may be a functional treat- 
ment to a short term ailment, but its use ultimately 
creates maligancy in the society which is difficult to 
cure. Moreover, when there is all-pervading corruption, 
every section of the society aspires to reap its fruits. 
But when any section is deprived of these spoils, they 
understandably feel alienated. Q 
(Courtesy: Business and Political Observer) 





John Lall: 1962 Episode 
(Continued from page 7) 


having furious rows with the Minister on a number of 
occasions. I had similar difficulty in convincing him 
about the urgency of importing ammunition for the 
Air Force, lest they should be grievously short if they 
were called upon to take to the skies. Three years 
earlier, the Chiefs of Staff had asked for a directive to 
meet the g threat. Nothing was done, and the 
file itself could not be traced. 
It is the prerogative of governments to take final 
decisions and form their own political assesaments of 
the requirements of security. War, after all, is diplomacy 
sby other means. Answers to the questions raised can 
tbe found in the evidence admirably pieced together in 
“Dr Gopal’s biography of Nehru. From July 10 onwards, 
after he had taken account of Mullick’s information, 
mNehru made statements to the press, wrote a minute 
sto the Foreign , communicated his views to a 
group of MPs—all of which leave no doubt that 
though he was aware of the enormous gravity of the 

situation, he hoped that the Chinese would not plunge 
<he country into war, and that in any case such an 

rventuality was unlikely. He was trying desperately 

aard to cool the Chinese reaction to thd situation on 


he border. Gopal’s summing up should be recalled. 
-~ while an armed conflict might break out ‘suddenly, by 
some chance’, a major crisis was unlikely in the near future 


for China was also hesitant to fight in Ladakh, and that he 

wes still hopeful of a peaceful settlement. (Vol. II, p. 213) 

It would not have helped if he had adopted a 
bellicose attitude at the time, the more so as talks 
which Marshal Chen Yi had with Krishan Menon and 
Arthur Lall in Geneva sparked a glimmer of hope. 

I do not think anyone need get unduly exercised 
over remarks by the two interested protagonists, 
Mullick and Kaul. As late as October, Mullick daimed 
to have reported troop concentrations by Pakistan on 
the border. At a meeting in the Defence Minister's 
room, the Commonwealth Secretary was able to conclu- 
sively prove that no such report had been made, and 
also the High Commissioner, who happened to be in 
Delhi, said he had not received any information 
regarding alleged troop movements towards the Indian 
border. The whole bizarre episode has been related in 
Gundevia’s Outside the Archives. What credence are 
we to give to Mullick’s report of early July? Was that 
too something of the same kind? 

There is no question that Chinese hostility was not 
known. An exercise at the National Defence College’ 
had arrived at the conclusion that an attack was likely 
in autumn, and the locations were anticipated. The 
hope was that it would not materialise, and in any 
case if it did nothing on a major scale was likely. This 
was Nehru’s reading of the situation. It is not as if, 
with the nursery rhyme, a battle was lost because a 
single horse-shoe nail was missing. There was lot 
more to it than that. Q 
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US Action against Irag was Racist: Kathrada 


Alnted Kathrada, a leading figure in the African National Congress of South Africa, wes here in New Delhi recently 
to attend a seminar. A close associate of Nelson Mandela and the seniormost leader of Indian origin in the ANC, he 
was in prison for almost 27 years with Mandela and spent 18 years alongwith him in the dreaded Robben Island. . 


Self-effacing 


SV: What are your impressions of India from thls first vist ` 


to this 


soil of Asia. 
hed heard of the slums of Bombay and I had also heard 
of people sleeping on the pavements and all that. All that I 


saw. As soon es you leave Bombay airport you see the 
slums. S-ums don’t shock us because we have got the same 


type of shims in South Africa. So that aspect didn’t make 
any special impact. 

he alin nad nar 
never seen so many people irt my life. Wherever you look 
you finc people. aia ag Rek in a horry—all sorts of 
people, different shades of 

e a va chad 


had not come here expecting to see so many emancipated `> 


* women. I know, of course, that women had made progress 


in India, after all Indira Gandhi was the Prime Minister. I 
know about that. But I didn’t expect to find emancipated 
women 21 masse in the crowds going about the streets alone 
in groupse—very confident, very attractively dressed, and 


" engagec in various sorts of things. The stewardesses in the, 


plane, et the airport itself; in the shops, in the hotels— 
women occu efficient. - 


positions, very 
The other thing that interested me‘is the advance that- 


India has made in technology. I didn’t know, for instance, 
that India was producirtg computers, jet planes, motor cars 
and what not—in fact almost everything that the advanced 
industrial world is producing India is producing too. That 
wes yet another point that impressed me. We have heard 
all the time, and which is true, I suppose, that leading 
Indian scientists are going away to America, because of 
better conditions of work, etc. And in fact we also know 
that in America th 


Bee ie eel ed te ee 


South Africa? 


AK vieiL wis tie Gat uae ian here me aa: 


are the ones who are making realcon- _ 


and unassuming, Kathrada spoke on various issues in the following interoiew he granted to Smriti 
OA ORS DA Naa eee ee re ey O ge 


—Editor 


AK: Well, you know, South Africa itself has a mixture of 


- what we call the Third World and the First World. So that 


computer technology, etc. are quite advanced in South 
Africa. But you don’t-find Black participation in that; it is 
still mainly White. In a very small scale the Blacks are now 
getting into thet Held. But it is generally still White in 


“electronics and so on. So it does make a very big difference 
_ to us, who cume from that society, to see Blacks here doing 


as well in all this very advanced work 

The other thing that can’t fail to make an impact ‘is 
traffic. In both Delhi and Bombay thousands and thousands 
of vehicles, cycles and these three-wheelers. What strikes 
me is the total chaos: they don’t obey any laws. : 

In South Africa, I shouldn't exaggerate, but it has happened 
quite a few times that two motorists get into an argument 
just because one of them has overtaken the other or almost 
bumped him and the aggrieved person whips out a gun 
and kills him. That has happened. But here the impression 
that I have in my mind is that people just accept things. If 
this is true of people in other fields of soctety as I see the 
man in the street—the motorist or the pedestrian—just 
accepting all the harassment he faces, then one would like 
to see more anger. I don’t mean that there should be a 
revolution, but anger can be healthy to keep the rulers—no 
matter who the rulers are—on their toes to know that they 


` are accountable to the people. 


SV: Could you kindly tell us about your background a 
bit? 


AK Yes, I'll come to thet. My father comes from India, 
from the Gujarat province. He’ left India at the turn of the 
century. I was of course born in South Africa. I grew up 
ee ee politics, everything I did in 


r E Hae E eee 
P Weal ere re deine pate yes een 
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Then I did not study anymore. But in prison I studied. 
SV: And what did you study? . 
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Infant son Peter Ni the spirit of 
this innocent child found a new 
home in the body of Indian movie 
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any secret super natural magic 
for the miracles of her life. Anyone 
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À AK: In prison I did four degrees: I did BA in History and 


Criminologr. Then I did a Bachelor of Bibliography in 
African Politics and Library Science. Then I did a BA 


Honours in History and a BA Honours in African Politics. 
SV: Are ‘you married? 
AK: No, I am not. 
SC: You were imprisoned in 1962? 
AK: No, we were arrested in 1963 and sentenced in 1964. 
SC: Mandela was arrested earlier, in 1962, wasn’t he? 


AK: He was arrested in August 1962 on another charge - 


for which be got five years of prison sentence. It was a 
lesser charge. By the time of our arrest he was really serving 
his five year sentence. Then of course he became prisoner 
Number Ore in the Rivonia Trial which all of us faced. And 
then we all zot our Hfe sentence together. 

k SV: And when were you released? 

AK: We were released with Walter Sisulu in October 
1989, that is, four months before Mandela was released. 

SC: Would you like to share, with us any striking 
reminiscences of your prison life? In 1979, the Jawaharlal 
Nehru Awacd for International was presented 
to Mandela Oliver Tambo came to receive it. He, Mandela, 
had in fact written a very moving letter to the Indian 
Council for Cultural Relations. Do you have anything to 
say about if Did you come to know about it? 

AK: Yes, of course, I knew it. We were all staying 
together. Not in one cell. But we were staying in the same 
building and working together till he was isolated from us 
at the end cf 1985. 

SC: You were in Robben Island for sometime? 

AK: We were all in Robben Island for about 18 years. 
SV: What kind of work were you made to do? 

SC: Hard labour? 

AK: Yes hard labour. You know, pick and shovels. We 
ere doing that for 12-13 years. 

SV: Thi: was for how many hours in a day? . 

AK: Fæ about eight hours. Pick and shovels—in a 
quarry. Th=n we had to do other work also, some of it 
lighter work. And then in 1982 five of us with Nelson 
Mandela were transferred to a prisan in Cape Town. So the 
last years cf our prison life we spent in Cape Town, in the 
Pollsmoore prison. 

SV: There too you had to engage in hard labour? 

AK No there we did not have to work at all. 

SC: Were the conditions in Robben Island really very 
bad? Very difficult? 

AK: Nc, no. You know, it was very difficult in the 
beginning. The first years were bad. Then conditions 










to any condition. It worked both ways: on the one hand, 
there was z material improvement in the conditions; but at 
the same fime you, on the other hand, get used to the 
conditions 1n which you are put to. 

SC: Did you have to undergo any kind of torture? 

AK: Well, that’s important. You see, Robben Island has 


there is a:smaller section which has got single, small cells 
(for 25 prisoners) where we stayed. We were never allowed 
contact with the bulk of the prisoners. There was complete 


We were 25 of us in all in that section, in single cells. 
That's where we spent all our time in Robben Island. 
SV: That’s where the important political prisoners were 


? ` 

AK: Well, a bit high profile people. Not always confined 
to that. But some of the high profile people were there. 
Now, we were never physically tortured or assaulted. Not 
by the police nor by the prison authorities, 

` That was not the same about the rest, about the other 
prisoners who were very badly treated: assaulted, tortured. 

SV: Was it a mixed kind of prison? Were there White 
prisoners as well? 

AK: No, we have White political prisoners. But under 
South African laws Whites are kept in Pretoria. When we 
were sentenced, there was one White prisoner but he was 
kept in Pretoria jail, never brought to Robben Island. 

SC: Robben Island is meant only for Blacks and the 
Coloured? 

AK: For Indians, Africans and the Coloured. 

SC: As for the other you mentioned, were they 
not granted the status of political prisoners? 

AK: The South African Government still does not admit 
that we were political prisoners. As far as they were con- 
cerned, we were common criminals. They always say that 
there is no such thing as a political prisoner in South Africa. 
But in fact they recognised us as such without saying so. 
That didn’t mean that they made our life in prison any 
easier. In fact in some respects they made our life tougher. 
For instance, if you are an ordinary criminal, you are 
allowed to buy newspapers, you are allowed a radio. We 
were denied all that. For 16 years we didn’t have newspapers _ 
or radio which the common criminals had. It was only in 
1980 that we were allowed newspapers. 

SV: Were you in solitary confinement? What was it like? 

AK: Well, you see, for offences within prison one gets 
solitary confinement. I was given six months of solitary 
confinement. This type of punishment was generally related 
to our attempts to get newspapers or books which are 
prohibited. It was in that connection that I was given st 
months solitary ¢ 
i How is it like? You are put in a cell all alone. Not 
allowed to talk to anybody. Not allowed to read anything. 
You are brought out for just half an hour in the moming 
SE ey AD a ihe semen Ancien OEE 
- up again. 

SC: No hard labour? 

AK: No, not when you are in punishment, solitary 
confinement. 

SC: What did you do to get this punishment? Trying to 


l smuggle in some papers? 
AK: Well, in this particular case I was trying to smuggle 


-in books. 


SC: Was Mandela also sentenced to solitary confinement 
at any time? 
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AK: No, he was never in solitary confinement. 

SV: Doesn't solitary confinement drive people insane? 

AK: It can. i 

SV: How did you cope with that? 

AK: Well, I suppose, I had to. It’s difficult to say now, 
but somehow or the other I survived it. 

SC: This was in the initial years of your prison life? 

AK: I was sentenced to solitary confinement in 1972 or 
1973, that is, almost ten years after I was sent to Robben 
Island. ` 

SC: How did this news that Mandela had received the 
Jawaharlal Nehru Award for International Understanding 
reach you? And how did he send the letter of gratitude? 

AK: The letter he sent back was smuggled out. I can’t 
remember now how the news of his having been honoured 
with the award reached us. But one thing: when I tell you 
that we were not allowed newspapers or radio doesn’t 
‘mean that we did not get news. A political prisoners will 
make it his duty at any risk to see that he is kept informed. 
Now, that doesn’t mean that you get news every day. 
Sometimes you pick up a newspaper that’s a year old. But 
you go through every page of it because it’s news to you. 
Sometimes if you are lucky you will get fresh news depending 
on how successful you are in smuggling the news medium. 
We have even smuggled in radios but the problem with 
radios is that once the battery is gone you have to buy fresh 
battery. 

SV: One question 1 want to ask you is whether there was 
any political incident in your life when you were young 
that set you thinking and Jed you to join the movement. 

AK: No, I cannot put any intellectual label to it because I 
was too A , 

SV: How old were you round about at that time? 

AK: I was only about eleven. It all happened possibly 
because I had friends whose parents were active in the 
movement and when one went to their houses they asked 
one to distribute a leaflet, write something on the walls or 
something. So that there were no intellectual reasons for it. 
At that age you don’t think of anything. And then you go 
out, and do the work. 

SV: So it wasn’t a kind of conversion to a cause sort of 
thing? You just grew up with that? 


AK: Yes, I grew up into this whole thing..It’s only later’ 


on that you start learning why you are in this as you grow 
mature. i 

SV: There was this famous incident when Gandhiji was 
thrown out of a First Class com ent reserved only for 


Whites in a train in South Africa that helped him to be © 


drawn into the movement. Was there anything as concrete 
as that in your case that brought you into the movement? 

AK: No, nothing as dramatic as that in my case. 

But you know, as a child you feel racialism in your life. 
For instance, I was born in a rural area. At that time the 
Group Areas Separation. Act wasn’t as strict as what it 
became subsequently. So that here was our house, next 
door to ours were Whites, this side there were Whites, at 
the back were Whites and nobody felt any difference at all. 
You grew up like that. You grew up with White children, 


with African children playing: children dor’t know any 
colour. 

But when it came to going to school, being a little rural 
area there is no school for Indians, because the community 
is too small. They will not admit me into a White school, 
they will not admit me into an African school- At the age of 
eight I had to be sent to Johannesburg whic is 200 miles 
away from that rural area to go to schoal. So av that age you 
start wondering why | cannot go to school witn my friends, 
why I have to come to Johannesburg. Of course, indirectly 
that does make an impact on one’s mind. 

SC: The type of discrimination or oppression that an 
Indian in South Africa faces is quite different from that of 
Africans, isn’t it so? 

AK: You see, historically oppressior or social 
discrimination has never been uniform. It is never uniformly 
applied. It applies definitely to the different g-oups so that 
you have a hierarchy of oppression: the best fcr the Whites, 
of course; the next in line come the Indians; the next the 
Coloured; and right at the bottom the A fricans-who face the 
worst type of racial discrimination. 

So economically as well you will find among the oppressed 
groups the Indians to be slightly better off. It doesn’t mean 
that they are an affluent community. Even tcday the vasi 
majority of the Indians are a working class population. Bul 
they are better off, their standard of living is be:ter than that 
of the so-called Coloured and Africans. ; 

But racial discrimination applies to all. For instance, 
under the Group Areas Act, there were Irdian Group 
Areas, White Group Areas, Coloured Group Areas, Africar 
Group Areas. That applied to all: White cinemas, White 
hotels were banned for everybody. There was ro such thing 
that Indians will go there and not the Africans. Now a 
course they have got rid of that. 

Oppression has become mare uniform. But in practice 
Indians are still a bit better off than the others. 

SC: You say that the vast majority of Indians are working 
class. However, the representative Indians wno had beer 
interviewed sometime back on our TV, seemz2d to take « 
different view of the whole picture and seemed to accep 
the kind of segregation which you have to live hrough. Is i 
still the case or has there been a change in their position o 
late? ~ 

AK; Well, you know, I'll tell you what it’s Lke: You hac 
a settled community in Johannesburg, for instance, Althougl 
they were not allowed to live or mix as they liked but yo 
had a settled community for years and years Then cam 
the Group Areas Act and you were thrown into a plac 
which is 20 miles from Johannesburg. So that was a majo 
disruption in your life. 

But then after years you develop a community spiri 
you get new neighbours, you become friendly, you agai 
settle down. Now today when they are gettirg rid of th 
Group Areas Act there is going to be no flood of Indian 
back from the Group Areas into the Open Areas. They ar 
now settled. And that applies to everybody, except peopl 
who are dissatisfied with their present living condition 
They look for something better. 








Now where I live, in a Group Area called Lenasia, there 
is a community of Indians numbering over a hundred 
thousand who resisted and protested against going there 
many yeare ago—30 years ago—but now they are a settled 
community. And if you ask them, if you ask my own 
family, my brothers, they don’t want to move. They say: 
“We are settled here. Why must we go and live among 
Whites now because it’s open?” They don’t want to have 
another disruption in their lives, having new neighbours 
and new problems. 

SC: The assimilation of Indians in the movement seemed 
to be slightly less in the past. Or was it a wrong impression 
that we had? . 

AK: No. no, I don’t think so. You see, the Indians are by 
poe ee ee 
“you may not find many of them visible. However, any 
“opinion su-veys you may have among them will show 
. that by the arge they support the African National Congress. 


We have had the Indian Congresses there which were allied 


to the ANC. Nobody else, no other organisation, can claim 
that they have the support of the Indians. The majority 
support will still be with the ANC. 

- But that doesn’t mean that you have got their membership 


necessarily. However, the support is there and of course the. 


membership is growing all the time among Indians. The 
ANG, as you know, has been an all-African organisation 
just as we had thé Indian Congress, African 
Coloured Congresa, White-Congress. The ANC itself changed 
its constitution fairly recently opening up to all—Whites, 
Indians, etc. But they were still in exile when this happened. 
So it will take a bit of time ‘for substantial numbers of 
people from other communities to join it. 

SC: But the wealthy sections of Indians who want to 
ee one Seve eas ver salt 


AEC Well pease ota E ees welt 
Indians. Now they miss nothing. They are not very worried 
about the “one man one vote”, you know. They want 
stability sc that their way of life continues. But even they 
are getting interested in the African National Congress. 

- Previously they were just saying ‘no’ to anything related 
to the ANC. They can no longer afford to take that position 
because the ANC has taken the centre-stage of politics of 
South Africa. And everybody knows that no new system is 
going to work without the ANC. So, although those affluent 
Indians will not join the ANC, but they are very interested 
in it and a lot of them are sympathising. But they don’t do it 
openly. 

SC: Which means that they have come to realise that the 
ANC woud become the ruling party at some stage or other 
in the future? 


AK: They are accepting that. I am not saying necessarily 


that they welcome the idea. Many of them do, ethers don’t. 
Same of those will go and join de Klerk. 

SC: Bu- they accept the reality? 

AK: Yes, they accept the reality. I mean, I have personal 
expertence with a very wealthy class who previously would 
have noth_ng to do with us, just ridicule us. But no longer. 


They are now taking very seriously the ANC. 


SV: I have one question, it’s sort of personal. How did 
you get to know that you would be released? How did you 
feel? And what did you immediately do? 

AK: Over the years there had been many rumours from 
time to time that there will be releases and so on. We 
tended to dismiss them because they were all rumours and 
nobody took them seriously. So that when the latest rumour ” 
of our release came we just laughed at it. People outside 
took it seriously, we didn’t. 

Eventually on October 10, 1989 President de Klerk 
announced over the radio that eight people were going to 
be released. And within a week thereafter we were released. 
Thats about it. He didn’t announce that we would be re- 
leased on a certain date, say, after a week. He just announced 
that we would be released after formalities are completed. 
Now in prison completion of formalities can mean one day 
or 10 years. But we also knew that. Mandela had been 
already having discussions with the ‘authorities and they 
had assured him that we would be released soon. In fact we 
happened to be visiting him that day when de Klerk 
announced our release. Earlier in the day we were with 
him. At night before we went back to our prison—you 
know, he was separated from us—they didn’t take us back 
immediately to our cells but took us to some other quarter 
where they put on the TV and we heard the news. 

SC: Just by way of information: are you a member of the 
Executive of the ANC? 

AK: Well, you see, for all intents and purposes I am. But 
here again, it’s a constitutional matter. 

Sy ee you are dso compere wilt ie oun aan 

Communist Party? 
* AK: Yes, But let me explain to you. The ANC has had no 
elections. It has been a legal organisation only for a year ` 
and at our Conference last December, which was the first 
eee ae date 
any elections. 

SC: It was a Consultative Conference? 

AK: Yes. So there is a machinery which was set up that 
makes us in fact Executive members of the ANC. But 
technically we are not elected. 

- SC: But at the same time-you are in the South African 
Communist Party? 

AK: Yes. 

SC: What is your designation there? 

. AK: I hold no office-bearer’s post there. 

8V: What-emotions did you feel at that moment when ` 
you heard the’announcement of release? . 

AK: Well, when we heard the announcement the warders 
were more excited than we were. 

SV: Were they White warders? 

AK: Yes. Black warders were not allowed to be anywhere 
near us. 

SC: Were they quite cooperative? 

AK: There again, you know, human beings that they are 
they started off being very tough but after you have been in 
touch with a person for a very lang time you start developing 
a relationship of friendship. 








SV: What is the firat thing you did when you walked out 
` of prison? , 

AK: They took us home. The flew us on a Friday to 
Johannesburg where they put us up in another prison there. 
On Friday and Saturday we were kept in that prison. The 
when we were to be released. “As far as we are concerned, 
you are just in another prison,” they said. It was only on 


Saturday night at about 10 o'clock they tald us that we were ` 


` going to be released in the morning of the following day 
(Sunday morning) but they didn’t know at what time. 

We then went to sleep. At 2 o'clock they just opened our 
doors and said: “You are going to be released.” At 5 o'clock 
in the morning they put us in the car and drove us home. 
- 8C: We would like to know from you something the 
about the latest situation in South Africa. One paint of 
course is what de Klerk has said the other day, on February 
1, at the opening session of Parliament about repealing all 
the apartheid laws. Do you think that de Klerk is taking a 
kind of Centrist position which cari be distinguished from 
the Right? . 

AK: No, you see, we keep on telling people who speak 
to us‘that we are not dealing with an individual. De Klerk 
belongs to a political organisation, an organisation with a 
policy, just as we do. So when we are dealing with de Klerk 
we are dealing with an organisation. They‘have decided to 
repeal the laws. We welcome it. 
But when you look at the effect of those repeals, it doesn’t 
mean very much. | 

Take the land laws. According to the land laws, 87 per 
cent of the land is reserved for the Whites. Now, first of all, 
if you have Whites who are prepared to sell, there are hard- 
ly any Blacks who have the’maney to go and buy the land. 


Similarly, the effect of the repeal of the Group.Areas Act . 
is not going to make much of a difference. The Population - 


_ Registration Act, according to which we are-clasaified into 
‘different ethnic groups, is now going to be removed. It 
would mean that babies who are born henceforth will not 
be classified as Indians, Africans, Coloured, Zulus, Whites— 
be fust babies. But the fact is that they are still going 
to be born in Black areas, in the hovels and slums, they are 
still going to grow up with disease, poverty, ete. = 
SC: But that is not racial discrimination, it is class 
discrimination. = E 
AK: Well, it is still racial. You can call it class but the 
thing is that the Blacks are still going to live in those Black 
- areas because they are Blacks, not because they are economi- 
cally poorer. Because there’s going to be no flood of people 
to the mixed areas or White areas. And they are still going 
to suffer the same disease or infant mortality. 


And the interesting thing is that now the government says ` 


that White schools which were hitherto all-White can be 
opened but on condition that 80 per cent of the White 
parents must vote’ in favour of such opening up. So the 
Whites are still deciding whether an all-White school should 
be opened up or not. Hence the effect of it is not going to be 
as dramatic as people think. 

~- Nonetheless, we welcome the declaration by the authorities 


for removal of statutory racial discrimination. z 
SV: Yesterday you said that if freedom was coming it 


i but because the Black resistance movement Fas a kind of 
. resilient character. Can you say something of the tenacity of 


the movement? 

AK: Take this very Group Areas Act under which the 
Whites were given certain areas to stay in and Indians and 
the Coloured had other specific areas. The situation in the 
Black areas became so difficult that first of all, in anes and 
twos people started moving to the White areas and then in 
tens and twenties. Today you find the previously all-White 
suburbs have just become mixed and one of these suburbs 
se inca a at ac Nace al 
White.. 

SC: What is it due to? f ~ 

AK: Because of neceselty. = 

SC: Is it due to the deterioration of economic conditions 
as well? , 

AK: -Well, no. You- see, the government nas stopped 
building houses for Africans many years ago. And there is 
overcrowding. In-fact it is not due to deterioration of 
economic conditions so much. But in this particular case it 
is because of better earning by clerks, etc. Let's ay, they are 
working in an office with Whites. They beccme friendly 
with the Whites. They tell one of the Whites: “Look, hire 
that flat in your name.” So the White hires it. Then this man 
moves in, then his wife moves in. That's how i- started. 

SC: Would it be correct to say that racial discrimination 
now is minimal at the mas level? 

Ales Ate you speaking of racal-atiiudes Yes, racial 
attitudes are changing. 2 

SV: What about inter-marriage? 

Rah eae ete wee aaa 
these years. That's why they brought forth -his law on 


_ mixed marriage. But there are no mixed marrieges in large 


numbers. There are only a handful. No flocd of mixed 
marriages. In the past, you know, there was a law called 
Immorality Act whereby you couldn’t have any sort of rela- 
tionship across the colour lines. That has gone. There are no 
mass mixed marriages. It happens here and there. But...- 

SV: That means segregation is still there within the 
chains the’ people would go and do what they were not 

d to do. : 

AK: That's what they thought. But it doesn’t happen 
that way. 

Now, as I was saying, people started occupying these 
places. They didn’t stay in towns, they worked there. So 
these White friends of theirs said: “Allright, I’ILhire the flat 
in my name, buf you'll have to pay me.” People paid out of 
friendship. This arrangement started growing so ‘that it 
reached a stage where the law and the landlord just 
stopped even considering having White nominees: They 
just started hiring places. So people started moving in tens 
of thousands into these areas. It doesn’t mean the majority 
of South Africans. Because we have a huge population. But 


- certain all-White areas as they existed before the Group 








Act were abolished as they became mixed. So what I 
saying is that the authoritles were forced to accept a de 
facto positior. that was already existing. 

Similarly, they used to have apartheid on beaches, in 
thousands. Now these people don’t have the capacity to 
prosecute or imprison tens of thousands of people, so they 
had to close their eyes. 

SC: So was it the tenacity of struggle which really 
changed the situation? ` ` 


AK: That's what I say. It is pressures of this type, the i 


resistance movement, strikes, boycotts—all kinds of things 
that worked. For instance, in some places the Whites tried 
to resist the spening up of parks, libraries. So what did the 
Blacks do? They stopped buying at White shops. And when 
they stopped buying at White shops, the Whites were 


to rethink. Because the buying power of the Blacks is _ 


al the time by virtue of the population. 

Sei NV ha About the Senicticnay ThecsancHona dlio: Mid 
some effect, didn’t they? : 

AK: Oh sex sanctions Had 6 omdat SAS A the 
pressures, both local and international, resulted in a change. 

SC: And :he changing international scenario, did it have 
some impac-? The onset of detente, etc? 

AK; Well, it did. It was not uninfluential. The whole 
detente atmosphere also had a greater impact on our 
government Because all these years they were resisting to 
talk to us saying: “We don’t talk to terrorists.” 

This resistance could not be sustained in the face of the 
detente pressure. 

Yes, there was this pressure, this detente pressure, but 
the main pressure was the struggle inside the country of 
our people. 

SV:r] have a question about the role of the Dutch Reform 

«Church in these developments. 
. AK: They have undergone a tremendous change. They 
have now, for the first time, declared that apartheid is a sin; 
which they hadn’t done before. Well, that doesn’t mean 
“that the Churches have become mixed. They haven't. The 
BOutch Reform Churches are still apartheid churches. But 
mhey have declared this. 

This will help. ae Because a lot of the 
Afrikaners are very religious peop 

Sie al ds Gene E EE 
miNhat do you have to say about the discussions which 
MMandela hes been having with Chief Butalezi? What are 
mthese leadirg to? 

AK: Firs: of all, you are talking of the violence. The wor- 
Mid has been told a very simplified version of that violence. It 
nas been told that Zulus were fighting the ANC or the UDR. 
[t is not as simple as all that. For instance, there have been 
aver 4000 deaths since 1985-86. The majority of those 
deaths were in Natal where Zulu was fighting against Zulu. 

SC: Aga'nst Zulu? 

AK: Yes. Because in Natal your population is Zulu. Why 
were they fighting? There were reasons. First of all, the root 
ause is apartheid. You have a competition for scarce 
cesources: water, land, cattle, herding, housing—these are 


factor came in. I am not saying that the ideological factor 
was totally absent at any point of time, since the politics 
was all along there. However, the root cause was different. 

But the most sinister element of the violence is the 
participation of the police and the soldiers. 

SC: You see them openly? 

AK: Yes, very much so. What we call: a third force 
which is very much le for the violence. 

SC: Which means it is not only the Incartha movement 
that is responsible. 

AK: Oh, nol That's the trouble we are having in educating 
the world that it is not such a simple thing of Incartha 
versus the ANC. 

Now, for instance, two or three days after the meeting 
between the two executives (Mandela and Butalezi), there 
was some Incartha gathering and people were returning. They 
were ambushed—two buses—and 17 Killed. 

SC: This happened this month itself? 

AK: Yes. And 17 people were killed. Now in the public 
mind the feeling in general is that it was the ANC men who 
Killed them. We don’t know who were responsible. But we 


- suspect it is those belonging to this very third force. 


Because they don’t want stability, peace, negotiations. This 
kind of incident will only help to inflame feelings. 

8C: These persons are linked to the extreme Right? 

AK: No, no. The extreme Right may also be involved. 
But these are the soldiers and police of this government. 
And we refuse to that the Ministry of Police or the 
Ministry of Defence doesn’t know about this. 

For instance, some persons have formed a body called 
Civil Cooperation Bureau (CCB)—a very innocent name— 
which has been exposed. This has been an official unit of 
the army and its members have carried out over a hundred 
assassinations of our people. Now they got exposed and 
the Minister announced that the body was being disbanded. 
A month ago he said 80 per cent of it was disbanded. Last 
Sunday when I telephoned Johannesburg I got the news 
that one of our colleagues, an activist lawyer who was 

ting into this very hit squad, has been assassinated. 
He got a parcel bomb, opened it and got killed. So they are 
still active. > 

SC: Whkh means the government is speaking in different 
voices? 

AK: Well, that's the thing. We say either this government 
is unable to stop this violence or is unwilling to stop it. 
Because we believe that the government wants to negotlate 
with the ANC all right, but negotiate with a weakened 
ANC so that they can push through what is on their 
agenda.They hope to do so, 

That’s how we think Because we are the main sufferers 
of this violence, the. main losers from this violence, we 
don’t want this violence. We stopped the armed struggle, 
we initiated the negotiations. So it is not in our Interest to 
have this violence. 

SC: Now coming back to sanctions, it is reported that 
Oliver Tambo had last December said something... 

AK: He said at the ANC Consultative Conference in 
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December that the issue of continuing with the sanctions. 


must be reviewed. He wanted to discuss the matter. The 
Conference discussed it and felt that the sanctions must 
continue. The Conference took the democratic decision. It, 
was the right of the Conference to do so. i 

. $C: On the Gulf war the other day you spoke of the 
double-standards of the West with regard to their differing 
attitudes towards White and Black regimes. Could you 
kindly elaborate on that? 

AK: First of all, I must say that the ANC policy is that 
we do not condone the invasion of Kuwait. In other words, 
we don’t say that we are pro-Saddam. We believe in the 
sovereignty of nations, that no nation must carry out © 
aggression against another country. If a conflict arises that 
conflict must be settled peacefully. That’s our belief. But 
`. having said that we believe that because of the changes in 
the world we have got now one superpower which has 
arrogated to itself the task of being a warld policeman. It 
has bludgeoned the United Nations into this action. 

We say they use double-standards. There have been’ 
countless resolutions passed against apartheid in the UN; 


they didn’t do anything. If they were serious they could * 


have blockaded South Africa and brought South Africa to 
. ite knees . They were not interested. s 

~ On the question of Namibia South Africa all along 
defied the United Nations resolutions with the blessings of 
the West. . 

On the (acationvod Palatina ate raag 
° upon Israel to withdraw from the occupied territories. 
America does nothing. - 

But when it comes to Black regimes they find it easy to 
act. Historically, they threw the atom bomb on Hiroshima: , 
In Irag they are with the most modem 
- military hardware in their j 

SC: So you think it is a racist reaction? 

AK: Very much so. I say Grenada, Panama, blockade 
against Cuba—all were the handiwork of the US. In fact the 
other day I read some figures that there. have been 200 to 


` And it is not true that the Soviet Union has lessened its 
support to the ANC. What hes happened is that in the | 
era voices which were not heard before are now” 
being heard. You see, the Soviet U n now hes crganisations ` 
like the Africa Committee which that the ANC must 
change its line. But there ts also the Afro-Asian Solidarity 
Committee which, as also the Government o? the -Soviet 
Union, is with the ANC-So we are trying to correct that, 
impression. 
8C: But Hungary and others have taken a different 
course. 

AK: But they are no longer socialist countries. 

SV: One last question I have. How do ycu feel after 
._ being in prison for 27 years? Such a large chunk of your life 
spent behind bars... 

AK: First of all, when you get into a struggle like that, 

are engaged in illegal activity as we were, wren you go 
underground as we were, you know that you are taking~ 
certain risks. It’s going to mean anything depending on 
, What type of risks you are taking. So that you are already 
” psychologically prepared. 
Ser in aSa e Sane bs E if you are 
underground and politically active you are going to get 
caught... so that when you get caught it doesn’: come as a 
shock to you. 

Wien au e e oa E 
struggle in a different terrain, in some ways harcer, in some 
easier. At least when you are sitting in prison with all the 
hardships, you have got the protective walls, you have got 
the warders looking after you, you have got your food, you 
have got-your shelter. The people outside who ere carrying 
out the struggle haven’t got that protection. They are part of 
the same “struggle. So you always think tha- there are 
people who are worse off than you are in the same struggle. 
In that way it becomes bearable. You accept thar sifuation. 

SC: Now, what are your projections for the fature? 

AK: We are very hopeful, we are confident of the future. 


300 local wars since the Second World War and Ameria- We know that it’s a very bumpy road ahéad. Eut we also 
has been involved in half of them, and not a single one of - know that freedom is on the horizon. We are nct prepared 
them is against the Whites. They have been involved either to set a time-scale. But we know what we have been 
through the CIA or through any of their other agencies— atruaeling for is: going tebe achieved regard re: ok the 


but not against White regimes. So it’s a racist thing, apart 
from these theories of the designs they have in relation to 


oil in the Middle East. i 

SC: You were critical also of some of your friends in the ‘ 
socialist countries and others who have been trying to 
review their relations with South Africa, 

AK: You are speaking of the former socialist countries. 

SC And also there wat à tingsict regret with regard to 
the role of the Soviet Union. 

AK: No, there were others who were saying that, not 
me. They have said that the Soviet Unian js forcing us to go 
slow on nationalisation, forcing us to abandon armed 
struggle. 

We do not agree with that. Nobody forces us to do 
anything. We are an independent organisation. We feel it is 
an insult to accuse us of having our policies made for us 
elsewhere. - 


“ roadblocks along the way. 

SC: The extreme Right—the Conservative Party and 
their associates—how strong are they? - 

AK: They are strong. But they are also having eplits 
now. They have not come out in the open as yet but there 
are significant groups within the Right-wing who want to 
now take part in the negotiations which they were not 
prepared to do before. They said they won't negotiate with 
thei ANS But noy ty Are saying, seme ee iey 
are prepared to negotiate. 

Of course this has not become public as yet but we know 
of a lurking split in the ranks of the Right. In the coming 
months you will’ see that a significant group of the 
Conservative Party will openly come out and say that they 
are prepared to negotiate with the ANC. It doesn’t mean 
mae aapi ERa icy ATE Tey Solel eats But then 
talking is a step forward. - Q 
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3 Khan Abdul Ghani Khan . 


han Abdul Ghani Khan, the 

“* son of Khan Abdul Ghaffar 

, the Frontier Gandhi, is a 
oom rebel. Perhaps he is not so 
well known m India as his celebrated 
orother, Wai Khan. But it does not 


n the least mean that he is less. 


‘alented. On the contrary: he is a 
>oet, a musician, a painter, a sculptor 
and a politician rolled into one. 
In a recer: interview to the herd 
own Pakistani news ma 
erald, from his hospital bed, Ghani 
talks about his poetry, the ef- 
‘ect eee Terep on his life, the 
[tical situation and his 
ife-long ife long batile against obscurantism. 
Born in 1915, Ghani Khan obtain- 
2d a degree ‘ri Chemical Engineering 
rom the State University of New 
York. After he returned to India, 
awaharlal Nehru, a friend of the 
amily, persuaded him to study at 
shantiniketen. One of his contempo- 
aries at Shantiniketan was Nehru’s 
laughter, Indira. Here Ghani Khan 
vas influerced by the painting of 
Cagore and the Bengal School. 
Despite his family’s progressive 
‘eanings, however, his interest in 
sculpture and painting did not find 
savour with his father. According 
© Ghani Khan, his father destroyed 
many of his sculptures and tried to 
fissuade him from carrying on with 
ais artistic activity. His penchant 
or romantic poetry too was .not 


encouraged by his father, who 
preferred that his son concentrated 
on political poetry. But the lack of 
encouragement at home did not 
deter him. Today Ghani Khan is 
among the most respected of the 
living Pushto poets. 

Talking about the influence of 
his stay in Shantiniketan on his life, 


* Ghani Khan says: “It was in Shanti- 


niketan tk..t I discovered myself 
and the greatness of my own culture 
and civilisation, which has produced 
several men of genius. During 
ancient times, art, literature and 


scientific research flourished in this - 
` jirga’s formation, Wali Khan approa- 


area. It was the Tartars and Huns 
from Central Asia who were the 
first contributors to the destruction 
of our civilisation. When they in- 
vaded the subcontinent, 520 centres 
of learning were destroyed in 
Gandhara and Swat alone. 
“The last onslaught against our 
culture was perpetrated by the 
mullahs who invad- 
ed the subcontinent. They did not 
understand Sanskrit and Khroshti, 
the principal languages in which 
valuable studies of astronomy, 
geography, sciences, mathematics, 
literature and other disciplines, had 
been done. The mullah, infected with 
brutality and ignorance, burnt all 
the books and the hard work of 
many a generation.” 
Ghani Khan does not nurture 


great hopes for the future of arts in 
Pakistan: “There is no chance of the 
death of mullahs—Pakistan is meant 
for mullahs; and they are against art 
and beauty.” 

In 1945 Ghani Khan successfully 
contested an election for the 
legislative assembly. Recently he 
formed a loya jirga. Talking about 
this he says: “My recent attempt to 
constitute a loya jirga was a direct 
reaction to the unholy alliance 
between the ANP (of Wali Khan) 
and the Muslim League, who have 
always -been traditional and ideo- 
logical adversaries. Soon after the 


ched us and promised to renounce 
the alliance. So I relaxed and decided 
to disband the jirga.” 

Ghani Khan today is suffering 
from partial paralysis, which has 
put an end to his artistic career. In 
fact, he has spent long spells in 
hospital since the death, last year, 
of his wife, Roshaneh—with whom 
he had a very close and tender 
association. It was Roshaneh, a 
brilliant woman in her own right, 
who translated most of Ghani Khan’s 
work into English and encouraged 
his numerous talents. Following her 
death, Ghani Khan seems to be a 
oe man. As he puts it: “The 

ee roblem in old age is that all 
your ends die and you are left 
alone.” o 





Mehta: Gulf War 
(Continued from page 3) , 
sf Syria, Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Oman, UAE are safe, 
‘asser Arafat and the PLO have been marginalised, 
ind George Bush guaranteed a second term. 

In the medium-term, however, things look less 
osy. All th2 conflicts plaguing the region will simmer, 
vaiting to ‘boil over. Terrorism worldwide is bound 
© increase and intensify and the Palestinians will 
save no cption but to resort to arms. The Arab 
coalition partners are bound to fall out; already 
tudents are shouting on the streets of Cairo while 
xiled Kuwaiti groups have begun pressing the Al- 


Sabah dynasty for democratic reforms. The new security 
arangements promised by George Bush will involve 
some sort of US presence and leave Israel the paramount 
power in the region. In short, the denouement ensures 
permanent instability in West Asia. 


+ 


THOSE who toasted the demise of superpower rivalry 
not too long ago must be wondering whether the 
world in its revised shape is a better place to live in. 
Few things have been sadder in this conflict than the 
spectacle of Mikhail Gorbachev rushing out plan after 
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plan, emissary after emissary, beseeching George Bush to 
relent. And when all the peace proposals were thrown into _ 
the White House waste-paper basket, the Soviet leader wat- 
ched silent as a church mouse the bloody ground offensive, 
aware no doubt that any formal! protest could conceivably 
lead to B-52 bombers dropping payload on the Kremlin. 

If President Bush is to be believed, the United Nations is 
among the many victors of this war. That may be the view 
from Washington but for countries like Italy, China, the 


Soviet Union and much of the Third World, the UN has `. 


been plundered by the Unites States, its organisational 
structure emasculated to serve coalition purposes. After 
having handed over a blank cheque to the Americans the 
UN displayed criminal irresponsibility as it sat back and 
watched the devastation of a member state. Such was its 
lethargy that the Americans bludgeoned the world body to 
have in-camera sessions on the couple of occasions it met 
during the hostilities. 

And what can one say about the Secretary-Geneeral? At 
times one thought that his salary cheque was coming from 
the Pentagon. I cannot believe that he did not know what 
was going on in his name, but he chose to remain a silent 
spectator. He had it in his power to stop the war, or at least 
he could have dissociated himself from it before or after 


January 15. All he had to do was resign, instead Perez de 
Cuellar’s voice returned only 24 hours before the ceasefire: 
was announced when he suddenly discovered that the 
destruction of Iraq was beyond the'scope of the 12 resolutions. 
There is a great deal of talk about war crimes, but what 
about the conduct of Perez de Cuellar? I am not sure 
whether there is any provision in the'UN Charter about 
impeachment of the Secretary-General; however, once this 
travesty of a world body gets back to business, there should 
be a clamour for Perez de Cuellar’s head. 

Clearly, as this crisis has shown, the UN as it is presently 
constructed is hugely vulnerable. The Security Council in 
particular is capable of being hijacked by the five permanent 
members. Serious thought needs to be urgently given to 
empower, by rotation, veto powers to some of the non- 

members. f 


permanent 

To be honest, 1 have no hope that the US will allow any: 
structural tinkering of the UN. Now that America is the 
single superpower, it has ushered in a new imperial era. 
This is a reality we have to live with. We are powerless and 
marginal. We cannot even effectively protest in the one 
international forum which was our last resort. We can only 
seethe in impotent rage. If Iraq has been humiliated, so 
have’ we. Q 





Kesselman: US & Iraq Syndrome 
(Continued from page 5), 


cornsumer-based electronics, the United States is in deep 
economic crisis—hardly a recipe for sustaining global military 
superiority But the end of the Vietnam syndrome will have 
a powerful effect on popular and elite perceptions of 
American capabilities throughout the world. 

The United States may no longer be number one in 
terms of economic performance of technological know- 
how. However, the fact that it has been reaffirmed number 
one in military might—and that its leaders are quite unabashed 
in ordering thé use of force—will weigh heavily in perceptions 
and, therefore, in the equations of international power 
politics No matter that American troops in Iraq were, in 
effect, mercenaries, financed by Germany, Japan and Saudi 
Arabia. ` 

What is the substance òf the Irag syndrome, which has 
now replaced the Vietnam syndrome? Although American 
policymakers are busily pondering how best to capitalise 
on their victory, some pre indications are available, 
Caoncretely, the United States hopes that the divisions sown 
among and within Arab and Muslim nations by the war 
will endure. For the first time the Arab-Israeli axis of 
conflict, which dominated Western Asian politics for 40 
years, has been overshadowed by intra-Arab conflicts. 

More broadly, the Iraq syndrome signals the return of 
American political and military:-hegemany on a global 
scale. The United States had already enjoyed the exquisite 
pleasure of seeing Soviet economic and military strength 
crumble, along with the accompanying decline in the appeals 
of communism and socialism. The US had successfully 


subdued anti-imperialist movements in Latin America and 
Africa. Most of Asia too, including China, India, Pakistan 


‘ and Vietnam, posed no obstacle to US designs. 


But two challenges remained which, thanks to the Iraq 
syndrome, the United States has been extraordinarily 
successful in overcoming, at least for now. First, the US has 
reimposed dominance over the “First World” of industrialised 
capitalist nations, no mean feat when one recalls that it 
remains an economic to Germany and Japan. 

Second, the United States has succeeded for the moment 
in checking another spectre. Although Saddam Hussein 
was long committed to a secular socialist platform, in the 
recent conflict he abruptly sought to broaden his support 
base by embracing fundamentalism. His defiance of the 
American-organised coalition has earned him widespread 
popularity with the Islamic masses throughout the world, 
but there is no disguising both his humiliating defeat and 
his long record of cruelty toward the Iranian armed forces, 
his critics within Irag and, in recent months, Kuwaiti 
civilians. Thus, he provided the United States with a golden 
opportunity to wage a holy war to discredit Islamic 
fundamentalism. 

In sum, 1991 may be remembered as the year when the 
Vietnam syndrome was replaced by the Iraq syndrome. 
From a certain measure of US restraint to strong-armed 
bravado, from a certain degree of internal self-doubt tc 
international adventurism, from the balance of terror in the 
Cold War to the (American-directed) New World Order. If, 
as President Bush rashly and brashly proclaimed, ‘Operatior 
Desert Storm’ was the last war, what follows may signify 
the peace that comes when the fox takes contral of the 
chicken coop. a Q 
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Vittachi: Disorder Worldwide 
(Continued from page @) 


fairer international trading practices and increasing 
the order of magnitude of international assistance for 
rapid development of the South. A few Western 
countries, notably the Dutch and the Scandinavians, 
supported this case strongly. But then came the Lost 
Decade of Reaganism and Thatcherism, which pooh- 
poohed the New Economic Order and put in its place 
new reactionary ideas such as “structural adjustment” 
-which simply meant that the governments of the poor 
world should remove all measures such as free 
educa-ion, free health services and other programmes 
' for the most vulnerable people and throw their economic 
processes, unhampered by any “socialist” device, into 
the rcugh and tumble of the bazaar. The result of 
those policies is that absolute poverty has increased 
and the gap between the rich and poor within countries 
as well as across the equator has widened 
immeasurably. 

Is that the sort of international reality which the 
New World Order of Bush wants to address itself to? 
He has shown absolutely no indication that he is even 
remotely concerned with abject poverty even within 
his ccuntry, leave alone the rest of the world. He 
would leave all such misericordia stuff to his points 
of light. Does his New Order concern itself with 
rejecting war as a means of solving human disputes? 
The disarmament process initiated by Gorbachev 


gave promise of the new millennium being able tc 
beat swords into pl . People hoped, for a 
while, that the United Nations would be allowed by 
the big power to play its essential peacekeeping role 
Instead, what has happened is that the United States 
has found it a convenient instrument to legitimise its 
own foreign policy as it did in Korea 40 years ago, sc 
that American generals can pursue American policy 
under the United Nations flag. A peace-keeping 
organisation going to war is an irony bordering or 
the lunatic. 

Bush’s New World Order needs a new enemy 
Saddam has already served the purpose of arousing 
the latent jingoism in the United States. It was easy tc 
present him as the new . But when the 
present unpleasantness in the sands of Arabia is over 
who will turn out to be the new enemy? I would no’ 
be surprised if Bush and his buddies are already» 
dusting off an old script and rehearsing a neve 
production in which a united and larger Germany 
and a powerfully resurrected Japan return to play the 
role of villains. 

It 1s all very frightening and very disheartening t 
people like me who had begun to believe that a new 
world order guided by values appropriate to the new 
millennium to which we are heading was alread 
waiting in the wings for new players to enact it 
humane message. Alas, Bush’s New World Order ir 


not likely to be what we hoped for. T 
(Courtesy: Indian Express 





K.S. Garewal: Punjab 
(Continued from page 6) 


of the event but four months later discovery dawned 
that ane of the men was in a special security prison in 
another district; so the Magistrate had no option but 
to transfer all the cases to the Prison Magistrate. It 
took another two months for formal charges to be 
framed but four months later the Prison Superintendent 
informed that his prison was not holding that man 
any more. So back went the cases to the original 
Magistrate. It was now fifteen months since the early 
morning encounter and at last the trial Magistrate 
had >een located. But the merry-go-round is not 
supposed to stop, it was now the prosecutor's turn to 
give it a push. This he did nine months later by 
suggesting that the cases should be committed to the 
Court of Session as atleast one of them was-exclusively 
triable by that court and so the merry-go-round went 
up ard away. 

Afer exhausting the usual procedural avenues for 
the trial’s delays, the clever bureaucrats invented an 


unusual procrastination. An order was passed prohi= 
biting production of one of the-accused in Court fo 
trial. There was no alternative suggested or recommen 
ded for tral either here or there or elsewhere. “Wr 
shall not produce” seemed to be the message;-a sor 
of “We shall overcome” (all steps for quick trial). The 
result of this order was predictable, the cases were 
retransferred to the district where the accused wa 
lodged in prison to be tried by the Judge who hold 
trial in the prison itself but the outcome was equall+ 
predictable; the accused had in the meanwhile bee» 
sent to some other District Prison. Three years on anc 
the merry-go-round is still crazily spinning away. 

It is time to stop these administrative amusemens 
machines and ensure speedy trials which are . 
fundamental right of every citizen. By keeping siler» 
we bury this evil deep inside us and are reall 
transplanting it for the future when it will rise : 
thousand-fold and rip apart the foundations of justice 
We must move towards an excellent system of justice 
if we wish to pride ourselves as a civilised countr 
and a mature society. C 
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First Judtcations 

four terms of virtual coalitions at the 
Centre—under Morarji Desai, Charan 
Singh, V.P. Singh and Chandra Shekhar— 
has brought out that such political 
combinations knocked together primarily 
because of the exigencies of the moment 
are largeiy preoccupied with internal 
squabbles with very little time, energy 
Stability? TLS. George and resources left for attending to the 
4 Poll Prospects: A Pref | affairs of state and business of governance. 
miary Review D.P. Kumar It is, therefore, but natural that the 
8 MEDIA: Guf War Coverage prospect of coalition rule becomes, in the 
Jyoti Malhotra publicseye, a matter of concern. At the 


k RT Une : vis H ; | same time, there are many examples in 


9 Enxcluelviet Hationalam and contemporary history which show that 
Facts of Seculariem coalition regimes are not only durable, 
Anirudh but by and large reflect the national 
13 Re-examining Religion, consensus. This is borne out by the 
Communallem and Communal example of the FRG where coalition 
Riots Yogesh Pur! emments have provided stable regimes 

17 Social Justice and Weaker gov P IPE 
that have enabled the country to emerge 


Sections J.P. Chaturvedi 
Medla and the Castiest Divide as the most powerful in present-day 














"ge nœ again political parties have 
ertered the election battle. The 
* biz guns have fired the first shots 
to herald the opening of the campaign. 
Rajiv Gamdhi has been the ‘first to do so 
for the Congress-I in Madhya Pradesh, 
the fortress of the BJP; and the BJP leaders 
in their turn chose their own stronghold 
at Delhi © open their campaign with a 
big rally The Natiqnal Front leaders, 
however, decided to launch their campaign 
with a massive turnout in their bastion 
in Bihar. Thandra Shekhar and Devi Lal 
(whoever is the boss of the Janata Dal-S) 
have yet io open their account—and with 
good reason, because they have first to 
make sure where their so-called party 
really stands, threatened as it is by walk- 
aways tc both the Congress-I and the 
Janata Dal. 
It is fashionable to prophesy that this 
time we ~vould again witness a “hung” 



































Parliamert—that is, a Lok Sabha in which Modhurita Mojumdar Europe, on the high road to its recognition 
no single party would be commanding a | 23 INTERVIEW: There was No as a hi-tech superpower. This approach 
majority >f members. And from this is Effort to Avert War: King has become all the more necessary in our 
drawn the glib deduction that the country oe De ‘n Kuwalt after Guit | Context as the present indications 
will have to suffer another protracted War H Fred Haliday strengthen the view that the coming 
bout of instability. Accustomed as we | 2 COMMUNICATION: Sustainable general election will very likely deny,any 
have beem for decades to one-party rule Development „single party an absolute majority in the 
at the Centre, this is understandable, | 27 JMPRESSIONS: Wandal and | Lok Sabha. 

because this complex has its historical Bureauorecy Aalu Ramachandran Broadly, three political clusters have 

28 SAARC: Towards Greater 





roots in the fact that the Congress as the 
national front in those days in the struggle 
forindependence from foreign rule could 
manage to stay on in power uninterrupted 
for four jecades-and-a-half (except for 
the brief interruption by the Janata Party 
regime in 1977-79). The experience of the 






emerged, and these between them will 






Economie Cooperation decide the shape of the next Central 


32 COMMUNIGATION, Chrtetonky Government—the Congress-] and its 
In Kerala satellites; the Janata Dal and its allies; 
33 Superpower Reallgnment and and the BJP and its fellow-travellers. Of 
Non-Algnment AW. Singhan | these, the Congress-I with its having been 
33 An irreparable Lose the largest single party in the dissolved 
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Lok Sabha, is claiming, not unexpectedly, that it would get a 
majonty In the new Lok Sabha, and so it alone has the 
strength to provide a stable government to the country. This 
claim has to be welghed against the fact thal the factors that 
were responsible for Its decline in the last general election in 
1989—when it last the Lok Sabha majority after almost ten 
years (that is, since 1980)—have not disappeared in the last 
fourteen months; if anythIng, they have been accentuated in 
this period. Any objective observer, therefore, Is driven to the 
conclusion that it would indeed be a miracle if the Congress 
under Rajiv can retain the number of seats It had In the last 
Lok Sabha 

As for the BJP, one can very well rush to the condusion 
that since there has been an unprecedented spurt in the 
party's activity as the vehide of the militant Hindu 
propaganda as Initiated by its fellow-travelling VHP, one 
should logically expect the BJP to increase tts tally in the Lok 
Sabha thls time. The past record of the BJP (In its previous 
incarnation as the Jana Sangh), however, shows that it could 
win more seats in a poll only when it fought an election battle 
in alliance or understanding with other parties which 
prevented the splitting of its potential votes; and whenever It 
fought single-handed without such arrangements, lts 
parliamentary score has been very low 

Secondly, the BJP’s identification with the VHP may act as 
a deterrent this time. Only the acceplable moderate generally 
acquires that extra support which brings one to power 
Advani‘s latest pronouncement that in the event of the BJP’s 
outright victory Vajpayee would be the Prime Minister must 
be understood in that light. However, it ıs doubtful if this can 
make the BJP acceptable to all sections of the electorate, for 


this alone cannot demolish its image of a party aggressively 
championing the cause of a single community _ 

The Janata Dal alongwith its National Front allies has 
reinforced ils position this Ume by a doser understanding 
with the Left than In 1989 There ıs the possibillty of such an 
understanding resulting in a joint campaign on a minimum 
programme, and further, the Left might announce its 
readiness to joln the government at the Centre in the event of 
the combine getting a majority in the Lok Sabha An alliance 
formed with a common platform for the poll campaign has 
certainly better chances of being stable than any coalition 
hasuly formed after the poll Further, the Janata Dal 1s not 
welghed down this rhe with such a millstone round tts neck 
as Chandra Shekhar, nor a hability like Devi Lal. No doubt 
V.P. Singh has been gelling tremendous mass support in his 
meetings both in the north and the south Al the same time, 
the Janata Dal is yet to overcome its chronic organisational 
weaknesses so that the party is in a posilion to fetch the 
crowd from the meetings to the polling booths. 

Star-gazing apart, if we are to go by the present state of 
affairs at the very threshold of the great election battle, no 
single party Is likely to secure an outnght majority In the next 
Lok Sabha As for stability, it need not be regarded as the 
monopoly of a single-party government. And whatever the 
numerical support behind a government, none of the major 
problems confronting the nation today can be tackled without 
hammenng out a national consensus, setting aside party 
postures. 

A tall order indeed for small men who strut about the big 
stage that is the India of today. 

March 20 NC. 





COMMENTARY 


‘ri he decision of the Lok Sabha members on the last day of the 
k ¿Lower House of Parliament to have their pensionary 
benefits enhanced while ensuring other perquisites was 
scandalous and shameful. According to the relevant bill that has 
been passed and is now awaiting the President's assent, the MPs’ 
monthly pensions have been enhanced by 150 per cent—from 
Rs 500 to Rs 1250 (In case of those who complete one full five- 
year term). In addition, the Ume-frame for becoming eligible for 
enjoying pension has been reduced to one year of membership of 
the House (such members would get Rs 250 per month as 
pension) Moreover, the MPs would henceforth enjoy as many as 
24 (instead of 16, as In the past) free airjourneys 

It ls amazing that thls bill had a smooth passage in the Lower 

House with the Opposition members ranging from those of the 
BJP to the Janata Dal actively supporting it, while the Left MPs 
conveyed their silent consent Only three conscientious MPs— 
AK. Roy (Mandst Coordinatlon Committee), Atinder Pal Singh 
(Independent) and Rameshwar Prasad (Indian People’s Front}— 
fought against the legislation tooth and nail at every stage of its 
consideration highlighting the “immorality” of the entire 
exercise that went against the very ethics of the “people's 
representatives” al a time when the people outside were 
groaning under backbreaking economic hardships. Eventually, 
the three MPs led by Roy walked oul of the House Thereafter 
there was not even a murmur of protest and one was witness to a 
remarkable “national consensus” on the issue when such a 
consensus eludes the country on questions of national urgency. 


a 
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Scandalous ! 


One thus felt that the MPs were really serious in implementing 
the maxim thal “charity begins al home” 

The Lok Sabha members will be hard pressed to explain their 
conduct on this score when they go lo the people for a fresh 
mandate. But thick-skinned as mos! of them are, many among 
them would be quite unabashed in defending thelr position. The 
point to note is that while the Ninth Lok Sabha could do precious 
little in terms of adopting measures aimed at ameliorating the 
conditions of our teeming millions, it displayed undue haste in 
getting such a legislation passed al ils very last sitting. It was not 
a question on how far the measure would fuci inflation, bul an 
intensely moral Issue as was aptly underlined by Roy. 

Significantly, Roy, Atinder Pal and Rameshwar have on more 
than one occasion been dubbed “anti-nallonal” by interested 
circles Bul on the last day of the Lok Sabha they showed thal by 
emerging as the conscience of the House of the People they 
happen to be the best defenders of our national interests These 
three MPs deserve our unreserved compliments for their 
principled stand in defence of morality In public hfe that ıs fast 
dwindling in today’s India. 

The President will be well in within his rights to withhold 
assent to the legisllion and send It back to the Tenth Lok Sabha 
after its constitution in June, for reconsidering the whole matter. 
Only then would he be able to help in arresting the erosion of 
Parllament’s dignity in the public eye. 


March 20 S.C. 
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Lok Sabha Poll 1991 | 


The Lok Sabha elections are to take place in two months from now, We are thus reproducing articles by tivo senior 
“Journalists on the issues that are coming up in the election campaign as well as a preliminary analysis of the poll 
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_ What Stability? Whose Stability? 
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ith tragic inevitability, stability has again become fact it is a misleading line if only because it ignores 
«§, the magical password of Indian politics. After the difference between desirable stability and 
Morarj! Desaf‘’s 20 months, V.P. Singh’s 11 and -. undesirable stability. What Congressmen talk about 
Chandra Shekhar’s four, the Congress is preening at election time is stability of the most undesirable 
itself as the only party that can give India a stable kind. ~~ - 
goverment, editorialists are proclaiming that . the Rajiv Gandhi remaining an unchanging, unchange- 
need for stability is obvious, that a national consensus able Prime Minister is of course- a kind of stability. 
in its favour exists. ° Such stability will be extended in safety if the job 
That this is a widespread view only underlines the . passes in time to Priyanka who has already started 
need to book stability in the eye and see it for what it addressing election meetings. Between just the two of 
is. It is dangerous. As presently envisaged, stability is them India will be assured of governmental stability _ 
a trap in which, once caught, we will remain trapped for at least some 50 years, By then of course Priyanka 
for generations, our political growth stunted and our and her bother, Rahul, will have provided worthy 
freedoms circumscribed by the forces of autocracy successors and India’s stability will have been assured 
against which the appurtenances of democracy will for an indefinite period even if Varun Feroze were to 
be powedess. raise an Inconvenient ruckus ar two along the way. 
Todar’s'Congress can indeed make India stable in This assured continuum will have the imprimatur 
the dictionary meaning of the term: “Firmly fixed or of a national political party and of periodic elections 
established, not easily moved...” Indira Gandhi had ` and therefore the sanction of a credible democracy. 
already become firmly fixed, not easily moved at all. ~ + India will have thus ensured stability of a kind that no 
Upon her assassination Rajiv Gandhi's elevation to other country has known. Even Franco gave Spain 
her office was engineered and justified in terms of less than half a century of stability. If fascist Spain ts 
„ensuring the stability of the government. considered unfair comparison, we may tum to. 
„Since then stability has come to be equated with  Westminister-model Singapore: Lee Kuan Yew stayed 
the cortinuation of ‘the Indira-Rajlv line. No on as Prime Minister for only three decades. He has ` 
Congressman of course is allowed to challenge this. If cleared the decks for his son to get the job sooner 
and when an “outsider” rises to the top of the heap, rather than later but there is no sign yet of the line of 
‘his credentials are questioned and his chances of stability extending beyond that—a far cry from the 
providirg stability dismissed out of hand. When he Indian dynastic prospect. , \ 
falls the Congress goes into much tututting and we- - _Is this the stability about which a national consensus 
. told-you-soing. > a exists and which should guide right-thinking citizens 
Not infrequently non-Congress circles too tend to as they trudge to the polling booths thjs time? Evidently 
share ths sentiment and bemoan the failure of their not. Which is to say that the nice-sounding, perfectly 
leaders t provide stability to the country. The public honourable term of “stability” needs to be prevented 
at large, even when it is outraged-by the shenanigans from becoming a trap for Indian voters. Phrases 
of the Congress, is often inclined to vote Congress sometimes stop the thinking process. This, one should 
because it feels, helplesaly, that voting for others will _ not be allowed to. 
only produce instability, confusion and political Indeed the citizen’s duty is to not only NOT vote 
commerce, , for the stability that is being bandied about today; he/, 
Outwardly this line of thinking may seem valid. In she needs to vote firmly and consciously against this 
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brand of stability. When the progress and stability of 
a nation become inextricably identified with the progress 


and stability af one man and his family, the conscious ` 


citizen’s clear duty is to work towards ending that 
identification. If a period of instability is the price that 
Has to be paid for it, it will be very small. 

Actually.a period of what looks like instability will 
be good for us. First, nations mature through turmoil 


` and trouble. England had a royal beheading among 


other things, the US its civil war, France its enormously 
bloody revolution, China and the Soviet Union their 
prolonged upheavals. India will be lucky if if only has 
to face a generation of political confusion through 
` which the hollowness of democratic -pretenders is 
exposed and personality cult is replaced by informed 
, debate asthe basis of voter preference. 


“Secondly, instability is not as bad as it sounds just l 


as stability, as we have already seen, is not as good as 
it sounds. Iñ our context, instability anly means avaiding 
.one-party rule. This is a consummation devoutly to be 
desired because one-party rule in our times is generally 
synonymous with one-leader rule. Choice and change 
constitute the soul of democracy. If at a certain strage 


. in history change occurs frequently enough to appear 


- like instability, it should cause no undue ‘concern. 
Despite what looks like instability, we have in 
reality the foundations of stability firmly in place. 
. Our electoral system has survived the machinations 
of those who would hijack it. And our electorate has 


ability of its political EE f 
Systems provide stability, not individuals. By that 
yardstick we even have political parties thatstrengthen , 
the basic stability of. our polity. An id=ologically - 

honed party like the BJP, for example, has a built-in 
stability. It matters but little whether Vajpayee or 
Advani or Joshi is the head of that party. It has a 
clearly discernible policy and an unambiguous system 
of leadership selection so much so that it will remain 
stable—and thereby contribute to the stability of the 
nation—even as office-bearers come and go, 

Ironically the Congrese Party is the repository of 
the gravest instability in our political 
everything about it depends on one individual. If he 
were to leave the scene suddenly, the perty would 
have to scramble to give itself-a new structure and 
leadership. And this will not be easy because the- 
scramble will be among legitimate leaders who were 
never allowed to grow to their full potential and not- 
so-legitimate leaders who reached’the top echelons on - 
the strength entirely of their “loyalty” to the supreme 
leader. 

The iine eoh oh ue Cenere suas 
marked contrast to the outward stability the party 


* unashamedly dangles before India. In the political 


environment of the nineties, it may even be said that 
the Congress is the one party that will make India - 

y unstable at its core. Let us give instability 
eared ea etsy a 


(fana tear Express) 


- Poll Prospects: A Preliminary Review re 
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coming-mid-term poll as can be seen from the 
^ way the political parties and forces are arraying 

‘themselves against one another. 


In the old classical style in which elections have ~ 


been fought inthe last 40 years, it is the Congress 
which has been the gainer.in a triangular or 
quadrangular electoral battle and has been on the 
lostig elds we heneven the BENE has Pert seen Oren 
a one-to-one basis. 

Logically, therefore, the Congress-I should have 
the upper hand in the May polls and should get: the 
better of the three others, that is, the Janata Dal, or 
more specifically the National Front-Left Fronty the 


Janata Dal-S; and the Bharatiya-Janata Party, and . 
_ return to power as it did after the failure of the Janata ` 
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experiment in 1979. But politics and alignment of 
political forces have charged radically between then 


-and now, and even a division of the non-Congresè 


votes may not, necessarily, help a Congress-I candidate 
come out on the top of the list. 

Even in the November 1989 elections, it waz a four- 
cornered contest: the four sides then being the Congress- 


<'I the Janata Dal, the BJP and the Left Front. If it is 


conceded that the Left Front then was confined basically 
to West Bengal and Kerala from where all or almost 


` all its MPs were elected, the November 1989 elections 


could then be called a triangular.fight in the rest of 
India—in which the Congress-I had to cab ae un De 
pie. , 

Vote-division did not bring it the desired EN 
So it is not axiomatic that in the coming elections the 
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Congress- will win just because the non-Congress-I 
votes are going to be split. 

In the classical style in which the Congress-I has 
fought the elections and won them has been its total 
dependence on the Muslim and Harijan Votes, to put 


_ it rather bluntly. 


It has always won’ with around 42 per cent of 
popular votes, of which the bulk has been contributed 
by the Muslim and Harjan voters. It is noteworthy 

t whenever Muslim voters have been uncertain in 

eir mind, such as in 1977 and 1989—the first time 
because cf the excesses of the Em and the 
second on the ambivalent Congress-I attitude on the 
Ram Janrabhoomi-Babri Masjid issue—the party has 


- been defeated at the hustings. 


This, tren, is the basic point, and in any alalysis of 
the party's electoral prospects this factor looms large 
on the . Has the Congress-I been able to 
recapture its hold on the Muslim mind which will see 


It through a victory? 


Clearly, Muslim votes have come to be divided in 
course of :he years, They are no longer voting solidly 
in favour of one party. The Congress-I, presumably, 
retains a hold over a section, mainly of those traditionally 
attached to the party, but‘ voters have probably 
travelled out of its orbit. In 1977, Muslims had quit in 
anger, but in 1989 most of them chose deliberately to 
be on the side of the Janata Dal, and gave it a big 
boost. The Congress-I was still the larger party, but its 
citadel wes cracking. The 1989 elections brought in a 
hung Parliament, and the Janata Dal formed a 
government with the help of two props, the BJP and 
the Left Front backing it up. The question now is 
which way will the Muslim votes, or the bulk of them; 
go in the May elections? 

In the elections, the National Front (of 
which the Janata Dal led by the former Prime Minister, 
V.P. Singh, is a part) not only has negotiated a tie-up 
with the Left Front, but it has forged a formidable 
combination of the backward castes and-the Muslims. 

' It has tarned out to be a “dreadful” combination in 
the eyes of Its opponents. V.P. Singh is probably 
getting ino the consolidation the Bahujan Samaj Party 
as well. The BSP leader, Kanshi Ram, had fought 
against him in the Allahabad by-election in 1988, and 
had secured a thumping 70,000 votes. The BSP hag 
grown in strength ever since and if V.P. Singh is able 
to put together these potent political forces, thearetically 
at least he will have made a mark, and score significantly 
in the mid-term poll. \ 

Others castigate V.P. Singh for bringing to the 
political and electoral scene a new casteism, combining 
with it communalism and giving a slogan on that 


basis in a bid to win elections, The criticism may be all - 


right, but the point remains that he is bringing together 
these castes and also the Muslims, and the other poli- 
tical parties have of necessity to face it as a fact of life. 

However, as stated already, the formulation so far 
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is only theoretical; and V.P. Singh has still to test iton ` 
the ground and see what concrete result comes out òf 


‘It, and if. it comes up to his expectations and turns out. 


to be as frightening to his opponents. as it now 
appears to be. ` ; _ : 

` The Left Front has already joined hands with the 
National Front In their private talks, the Left Front 
leaders are welcoming V.P. Singh’s moves and have 
gone to the extent of hailing the phenomenon V.P. 
Singh has been trying to work out ın India’s political 
field. In their opinion, it has brought a “qualitative 
change” in politics. 

Never mind the base caste and communal overtones 
of the formulation, the Leftists are apt to look at it as a 
strong grouping of the “have-nots”. They. are apt to ` 
look at it as advancing the cause of their t of 
L .Ap has already been mooted 
by Left leaders to V.P. Singh that with this combination 
now almost visible in a concrete form, they should all 
sound a slogan from right now that they must not 


` only all contest the election together, but give a call of 


“on to power”. Whether or not it will result in “on to 
power” remains to be seen, but the combination 
forged may substantially harm I chances. 

‘ There is also little doubt that the BJP is bound to 
take adyantage of the “Mandir”” issue, and the clarion ` 


`~ call of Hindutoa that it has sounded over the | 


and breadth of India and especially in North: 


` The Congress-I leaders sarcastically say that “the BJP 


will beagain down to two seats” which it had won in 
the 1984 elections. F 

Only election time. will, however, show whether 
the BJR (alongwith the Shiv Sena and the Hindu 
Mahasabha) will push its strength from 90 in the 


- outgoing Lok Sabha to something beyond a prospect 


that the Congress-I in private shudder tn contemplate. 

Chandra Shekhar’s fledgling Janada Dal-S is also 
not to be trifled with. In his brief four months at the 
helm of affaira, Chandra Shekhar gave a good account 
of himself as Prime Minister. It is certain that he is not 
winding up his party, but is trying to build on it in 
order to prove that he has not become irrelevant in 
Indian politics. 

There is also the prospect of desertions from his 
party of the Mulayam Singh Yadav and Chimanbhai 
Patel groups. Both these leaders would like to continue 
as Chief Ministers of Gujarat and UP with Congress-I 
support. i 

The Deputy Prime Minister, Devi Lal, poses a 


‘question mark. Will he go to the Congress-I? But it is 


not known whether he will be welcome there. Both 
Bhajan Lal and Bansi Lal will oppose his entry tooth 
and nail. 

Chandra Shekhar has recently said in an interview 
that he was not yet and people will be 
surprised when they come to know of the big fight he 
is going to put up. ~ . ~ m 
7 š (Courtesy: The Statesman) 
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| This article was triton while the Gulf war was stil raging However, it retains lts relevance even afier the 
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erat] he news is that forthe sist mantle there has 

FEA} been a war on in the Gulf. The Press has the 

worst seats to the bloody game, elther boxed into a 
corner where it has to peer. over the shoulders of 
the all- generals, or else is more ‘or less 
‘shut out from the theatre of action into sanitised, 
colourless hotel rooms. And though some enter- 
prising reporters have broken bounds and rushed 
in to report the aftermath of a particularly damaging 
moment, by and large, the Western media has 
chosen to cover-the conflict within the parameters 
of king and‘ country, with bated breath, waiting for 

` the manna to slip from the mouths of spokesmen at 
military briefings across ‘the arena: Saudi Arabia, 
Washington, Israel. 

. The language of war seems muted to some, to 
others it reeks of the superficial ‘cowdung-frangipani’ 
syndrome-—the catch phrase the White sahib used 
to describe all of India. 

The Economist is crestfallen at “the lacklustre 
reportage emanating from the breathtakingly stark 
landscape that is West Asia {or the Middle East, 
depending upon your view of. the world). Wave 
upon-wave of nostalgia, much like a fleet of ominous 
B-52 bombers sparining the sky, hits this respected 
British magazine as it bemoans the staccato news 
agency-type style that is being churned out—espe- 
clally by writers normally invested with the Sey. 
turn of phrase. 

= But even as the Economist regrets the lack of 
~inspired imagery, other .home-grown British 
broadsheets, tabloids and magazines are delightedly 
out verbiage that would bring colour to 
the face of Jolin Bull. American news agencies and 
print media, quite apart from the tell-all, show-all 
CNN, aje doing their bit to’ensure that the stars- 
and-stripes fly high; that Pax Americana has nothing 
to do with a bankrupt America. . 
‘Even as news trickles in that President Saddam 





. —Editor . 


Hussein of Iraq has agreed to a Gorbachev peace 
plan calling for a ceasefire and an unconditional 
withdrawal from Kuwait, the allies and their media. 
continue to inflict upon the world their own form. 
of Gulfspeak. Whether or not the war comes to arr 
end, it is clear that the language of wer won't be 
the same again—and jf the spoils must 2e divided, 
they avi De equally dared between antu end 
the USA. 

‘A Bfitish newspaper ‘has done a particularly 
commendable job in compiling a list of the jargon 
used by the British media covering the’ war. A 
random sampling of copy put out by Reuter, AFP 
and UPI (British, French and American, respectively), 
in the first week of the war (January ~7-24), also 
presents a fascinating study of how the West looks 
at the war in the Gulf. The initial copy is replete 
with colourful adjectives, conveying a sense of 
euphoria and imparting the distinct’ message of 
being on top. The ‘allies’—the word's an inter- 
national throwback to the Second World War, 
when the ‘yellow peril’ and Hitler and hs madmen 
had to be exterminated to save the world—are 
seized with a purpose, in fact a mission, this time 
of saving democracy and bringing a dicator to his 
knees, | 


So, according to Reuter, allied circraft / ‘press 
hunt’ for Iraqi Scud missiles, “British and allied 
aircraft sweep over the trackless West -raq desert 
in a high-tech cat-and-mouse hunt’ anc US forces 


use magsive air-power to pound Traq. ' 


AFP’s copy, in the same period, is somewhat 
less aggressive: both Saddam Hussein and George 
Bush are called ‘Preaident’ (unlike Husse2n’s name), 


` or, as per style, preceded by the gentlemanly ‘Mr’. 


AFP also uses a lot of ‘says/confirms/ennounces’ 
when E quotes to people Interestingly, 


7 Ra ie (Contineed om page 35) 
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Ay odhya Tangle: The Shahid Gunj Precedent 
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he educationist, Dr Amrik Singh, 

-has drawn attention to the Shahid Gunj case 

.n the thirties as a precedent for the 
solution of the Ayodhya tangle today. The courts 


of ean It was believed that Bhai Taru Singh 
and many others, including women and children, 
had been executed by Muslim rulers. The mosque 
came thus to be known as masjid Shahid Gunj. 


had ruled egainst the Muslims who had sued for, — The next year after the British annexation, one 


the restorafion of an eighteenth century mosque 
and granted a decree in favour of the Sikhs. The 
ruling was obeyed. The dispute ended. : 
t As one considers the course of the agitation in 

t case, one is struck forcibly by the many 
features of resemblance, including an abortive 
attempt in each case, to resolve the dispute through 
legislation. i 

The facts of the Shahid Gunj case were simple. 
They are set out with admirable lucidity In the 
judgement of the Privy Council. Outside the Delhi 
Gate at Latore, near the Naulakha Bazaar, there 
stood for over two centuries a construction which 
the Privy Council described in these terms: - 

A strocture having three domes and five arches, which 

had been balt as a mosque (masjid) and which retained, 

considerable disrepelr, 


centre 
piace from which the imam leads the prayers. Its 

dedication 3 no longer in dispute, having been establi- 

shed as of the Year AH 1134, oc AD 1722, by the 

production and of a deed of dedication executed by 

K By this deed, Sheikh Din Mahammad 
and his des-endants were appointed mutamalis (trustees). 

A school, a vell and an orchard were attached to the wakf P 
_(trust). 

Forty years later, in 1762, Lahore was occupied 
y the “Bhangi Sardars” and the foundation of — 
ikh power in Punjab was laid effectively. The 
sosque anc the land came to be held by Sikhs. 
ikh rule rose. to great“heights under Maharaja 
anjit Singh and ended in 1849, 10 years after his 
eath Punjab became part of British India by 
anexation after the Second Sikh War. 

A part of the mosque was used for the worship 
‘the Granth Sahib. Other parts were let out to 
nants or used for storing chaff (bhusa) or as a 
imp. By tradition the land adjacent to the mosque 
as regarded by the Sikhs as hallowed by 
artyrdom. Hence the name Shahid Sun (a place 


Nur Ahmad, claiming to be trustee, filed a criminal 
‘case. It came to naught aa did land settlement 
proceedings in 1853 and a civil suit that year. He 
persisted and ‘sued in 1855 only to lose once again. 
In 1925 the Sikh Gurdwaras Act was enacted. By a 
notification under this Act, made on December 

1927, the old mosque building and the adjacent 
land were notified as belonging to the Sikh Gurdwara 
“Shahid Gunj Bhai Taru Singh”. Thereupon various 
people filed claims. One was the mahant and others 
claiming that it belonged to them personally and 
not to the gurdwara. Another, in 1928, was by the 
Anjuman Islamia of Punjab “on behalf of the 
Mohammedans” claiming that the land and property 
were dedicated for a mosque and did not belong to 


the gurdwara. 


The Sikh Gurdwaras Tribunal rejected both claims i 


on January 20, 1930. Thus, the Shiromani Gurdwara 


_ Prabhandak Committee acquired title as well as 


possession. Barely had the proceedings ended when 


the political situation in the province began taking ~ 


a turn for the worse. The Government of India Act, 
1935 was yet to come into force in 1937 as India’s 
new Constitution. But the promise of responsible 
government in autonomous provinces, the only 
positive feature of the Act, prodded the political 
parties to get into action. Elections were not far 
away. 


+ ~ 


IN July 1935 word spread that the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Prabhandak Committee. contemplated 
enforcing its rights fully by demolishing the mosque 
and erecting a gurdwara in its place. That was 
enough to create tension. A deputation ‘of Muslim 
leaders met the Deputy Commissioner who issued 
a press note on July 2 which said: 
Both the mosque and the gurdwara are perfectly sas and 
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the authorities have taken all possible measures to protect 

them, pending a settlement of the dispute. 

A Sikh-Muslim conciliation conference met on 
July 4 at which Master Tara Singh and some others 
represented the Sikhs while Maulana Zafar Ali 
Khan, editor of the Zamindar, and his colleagues 
represented the Muslims. . 

. The meeting ended in a hopeful atmosphere. 
The Muslims were asked to formulate their 
which they did: restoration of the mosque and a 
passage between it and the gurdwara. Not only the 
Con even the extremist Muslim body, the 
Ahrars, kept aut of the agitation. 

The hopes generated by the conference were 
shortlived. Meetings of rival groups were followed 
by ugly incidents. A solution which some persons 
had offered was that the site be demarcated and 
fenced’ off. Both communities should agree that it 
be not used in a manner calculated to disturb the 
sentiments of each other. But nothing came of it. 

On July 7, 1935 the mosque was demolished by 
the SGPC. Crowds of Muslims charged towards 
the site but were dispersed by the police. Rioting 
broke out in all fury. The Viceroy began to take 
interest and it soon became a matter of national 
interest. The situation showed no sign of improve- 
ment. On July 20 and 21 the police fired on crowds 
killing more than a dozen and inflaming popular 
passions even more. i 

Fortunately, someone thought of a way to defuse 
the tension which had become oppressive-go to the 
courts. On October 30, 1935 the Muslims filed a 
civil suit impleading the mosque, the first among 
the plaintiffs, as á legal person. In February 1936 
M.A. Jinnah visited Lahore. On his advice the civil 
disobedience movement was called off and the 
detenus released. He set up a conciliation board 


consisting of representatives of all communities. It ` 


seemed to have registered little progress, however. 

Meanwhile, on May 25, 1936, the District Judge 
dismissed the sult. The Muslims appealed to the 
High Court. The hearings began on November 29, 
1937. Dr M. Alam and Malik Barkat Ali appeared 
for the Muslims. Later F.J. Coltman, one of the 
_ leaders of the Bombay Bar joined them. Rai Bahadur 
Badridas and Sardar Harnam Singh appeared for 
the SGPC. In the course of the arguments the Chief 
Justice, Sir Douglas Young, suggested that as both 
communities were emotionally attached to the place, 
it be preserved for all time as a monument. The 
proposal was made in vain, however. On January 
26, 1938 the Chief Justice and Justice Bhide 
pronounced in favour of the dismissal of the appeal. 
Justice Din Mohammed dissented. 


By now the government had undergone a sea 
change. The Act of 1935 went. into force on All 
Fools’ Day, 1937. The secular Unionist Perty led by 
Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan won 88 of the 175 seats in 
the elections of the Legislative Assembly on the 
basis of separate communal electorates. The Congress 
won 18 seats and the non-Congress Hindus and 
Sikhs 36 seats. The Muslim League got only two 

_ Seats. . 

Sir Sikandar formed a Unionist-based coalition 
Ministry consisting of three Muslims, two Hindus 
and one Sikh Ministers. He was determined to 
establish himself as a leader above party and 
community. In October 1937, though, circimstances 
forced him to conclude a pact with Jinnah: Unionist 
Muslims would join the Muslim League but the 
coalition Ministry would continue, all th2 same. 


+ 


THUS by the time the High Court ruled against the 
Muslims, Sir Sikandar had become a Muslin Leaguer 
open to its pressures. Two MLAs, a leadinz Leaguer, 
. Malik Barkat Ali and the maverick K.L. Gauba, hit 
upon a bright idea to override the High Court's 
judgment by legislation. The former thought of a 
Bill which would give legislative sanct.on to the 
principles of Muslim Law on mosques as propoun- 
ded in Justice Din Mohammed's dissent_ng judge- 
ment and, in effect, to exempt mosques from the 
operation of the Limitation Act retrospectively. 
Gauba’s Bill provided simply for the ecquisition 
of the land under the Land Acquisition Act; deeming 
it a mosque in law; yet, keeping the site open 
without any construction on it. He later daimed 
that the Prime Minister (as the Chief Ministers 
were then known) persuaded him to withdraw it. 
The tide of Muslim opinion turned in favour of the 
other Bill. ; 
To, his lasting credit, on March 16, 1938, the 
-Prime Minister faced it boldly. He made a detailed 
statement rejecting the Bill. Would the Muslims like 
the Hindus and Sikhs to re-open such issues in 
Punjab?—he asked. The province had a Muslim 
majority. What of the other provinces? “It would 
provoke similar bills in those provinces where the 
non-Muslims are in a majority” and the 3ill would 
thus “increase bitterness” and “align pacties in the 
legislature and in the Province on rigid communal lines, 
a prospect which no well-wisher of the Province can 
contemplate without despair”. He refused to advise 
the Governor to accord sanction to Berkat Ali’s 


Bill. 
(Continu zd on page 22) 
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Exclusivist Nationalism and Facts of Secularism 


$ 


$ey.ś imole historical generalisationa, considered 
SS, passe in the whirpool of intellectual post- 
modernis.n, albeit uncomfortably, come first empha- 
sising the need to proceed with definition. Exclusivist 
nationalisrts are essentially quack solutions to national 
probleme offered by those trying to carve out a 
mythical nation based on single religious or race 
identities Such nationalist ideologies exclude from 
their pro-ected El‘Dorado certain others who are 
simultaneously blamed for national problems and- 
social decay. The false consciousness guiding these 
ideologies confuses myths with ideals and stereotypes 
with causes. The historiography underlining such 


ideology fragments the past in a quest to assert the. 
relatively partial over the comprehensive whole to_ 


- the detriment of nafional cultural and class realities. 
Moreovez-, this is done with the conscious intent of 
using historical misconstructions for partisan political 
motives. ` : 

The idea of blaming a targetted ethnic or religious 
group fcr purportedly causing national decline, 
epistemo ogically rooted in the nineteenth century, 
is integra to all the totalitarian nationalisms ranging 
from Nazi visions of Aryan supremacy to the 
Hindutoa of our times. It emanates from the 
intellectual pursuits of an industrially defeated 
insecure :niddle dass agonisingly trying to identify 


the causes of national failures. Based on narrow. 


religio-political jnterpretations’ of history and 
especiallw eschewing class and caste realities such 
models Eecome exceptionally popular in periods 
marked Sy increasing socio-economic insecurity. 
Almost invariably they live off anachronistic 
lingering: xenophobia dominant. in the middle 


Moverients asserting national solutions in partial 
religious ways are distinguishable by the growth of 
unprececented mass hysteria, the substitution of 
vulgar abusive rhetoric for reasonable argument, 
contemp- for democratic and constitutional norms, 


the preponderance of religious chauvinism and a - 
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- reversal to hoary patriarchal values. Such narrowly 


motivated models of social reconstruction are also 
informed by extensive myth-making, hero worship 
and a glorification of personal sacrifice. Such 
tendencies, gaining gradual prominence in India’ 
during the last decade, reached a creacendo in the 
anti-Mandal immolation wave and the so-called 
kar seva. 
- -Today when exclusivist nationalisms are in the 
ascendant, secularism is insultingly being called” 
* the dogma of the socially alienated educated 
‘intellectuals. Scholars daring the dominant middle 
class discourse are labelled traitors ‘and soon 
orthodox attacks will extend to unorthodox groups 
like feminists, environmentalists and working class 
organisations standing against the establishment. 
Since the contested terrain includes knowledge, the 
right to interpret and dissent already lie beseiged. 
The demand of the Students’ Union in Baroda for 
the dismissal of Prof Ghulam Sheikh and Ms Nilofar 
Patel who were among the organisers of a shanti 
abhtyan against communal killings in the country is 
reprehensible, to say the least. Similarly dishearten- 
ing, and reminiscent of the. conservative furore 
over Ghashiram Kotwal, is the interference of the 
Maharashtra Government in the editorial freedom 
of scholars. Pe. . 
To dictate partisan history the Maharashtra 
Government has come down heavily on the editorial 
board: of scholars compiling state gazetteers. The 
cause of this repression was a critical appreciation 
-of Shahu Maharaj in the Kolhapur Gazetteer, edited 
by KK. Choudhury, a renowned scholar with 
several noted publications to his credit. Literary 
and historical criticism, the intellectual cornerstone’ 


- of any thriving democracy, is increasingly being 


subdued today. In fact the influence of trends set 
by the Muslim Women’s Bill of 1986 and the 


_ Congress stand on the issue in 1985-86, the 


snowballing of the, Mandir-Masjid controversy into 
street level communalism arid the alarming growth 
of psychologically oriented Right-wing organisations 
all over the country, and specially north India, is 
being felt today. It can be safely asserted that after 


g 





A society groping for alternatives needs to be 
reminded of those .cultural well-springs due to 
which, irrespective of political change, it exists as a 
recognisable society. After all, historical foundations 
are long-term factors furthering continuity in the 


same way as criticism spurs on change. Considering . 


the fact that a large section of the media Had 
` forgotten the relation between social change and 
. criticism in its haste to bring down the V.P. Singh 
Government, a recent, though small, article brings 
in a whiff of fresh air in these rather politically 
cloistered days. 

Rajdeep Sardesai and Sanjeev Unhale have 


recently disproved three myths flaunted by Hindutva. - 


Documenting popular religious syncretism in 
Maharashtra they have.“busted” myths which hold 
that Hindus and Muslims cannot share identical 
places of worship, that Muslim rulers destroyed 


many Hindu temples, and thirdly, that “the sodo- ` 


cultural traditions of Hindus are distinct and supe- 
rior, and must be pre-eminent at all times since 
they are linked to the concept of a composite 
‘Hindu’ national identity”. (See “Religious myth 
busted”, The Times of India, December 21, 1990, p. 
9). Of course in the past scholars, both Marxist and 
non-Marxist, have followed this line of enquiry. 
The resulting analyses have mostly been commen- 
. dable and the high level of scholarship deployed 
behind them has usually managed to keep the 
Right at bay in academic circles. Unfortunately, 
-professional excellence has proved to be its own 
undoing by distancing the intellectual from the lay 
a T bridge this chasm, which engenders 
widespread middle class beliefs about the academic 
community utilised tactfully by obscurantists, the 
insulated profession must be converted into a 
passionately extrovert vocation. The following para- 
-graphs further the line of analysis drawn by the 
above-nientioned artide. 
On the Ganga canal between Delhi and Hapur is 
a place called Mussoorie Jhar. Southwards from 
here on the left bank of the canal about three and a 
half kilometres away is the village, Dehra. At 


Dehra the canal bends to accommodate the mazat. 
of the local Morna Pir According to oral tradition, . . 


when the canal was being dug in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century Morna Pir bleased the English 
engineer in charge by appearing in his dream. It is 


10, 


-Sindh helped this. Almost a century 


also popularly believed that labourers vait at 


the sitë refused to proceed further when the canal 
reached the shrine blocking its 


Thankfully, ° 
official tespect for, and fear of,-popular sensibility 


prevailed and Morna survived. In the event the 
engineer, a known technological zealot of moderni- 
sation, incidently preserved a tradition of worship 
which dates back to the days of the sufis. The fate 
of the hapless Morna would have been less certain 
had the man been avkar sevak ; 
Today Hindus and Muslims from more than a 
dozen vilages worship the Pir. Special cfferings 
are due on Thursdays and Hindus congregate in 
large numbers on Holi and Diwali. Morna Pir was 
a Muslim but local memory and practice have 
appropriated him secularly. The shrine has eadowed 
the. area with a strange, almost indescribable, 
tranquility and eyen today, despite the >olitical 
storm breaking over the country, people near 
the mazaar are religiously liberal as ever. As a 


` testimony to practiced cooperation spanning centu- 


ries, Dehra can teach the divisive among the elite a 
few lessons. f 

My second example refers to a community 
known for its concordant religious oùticœok and 
ways especially before the partition of India. -In 
December 1837 and January 1938 Lieutenant Cariess 
of the East India Company’s Navy, also krown to 
historians as the Bombay Marine, carried out a 
Marine survey of Karachi and the coast of Sindh. 
Later, he compiled a memoir on Sindh which 


clearly tells us that in Karachi, a town with a 


Muslim majority comprising Baluchis and others, 
Hindu traders lived and traded without fear of 
molestation. In January 1838, while travelling north- 
wards of Karachi, he visited a well-knowr shrine 
situated near a mire called Pir Mangho. The place 
was also known as Magar Pir because of a host of 
crocodiles which lazed in the swamp. It was a 
common practice to take goats as gifts to these 
abounding creatures and Carless himself sazrificed 
some goat meat to please them. Magar Pir was a 


- place revered by Hindus and Muslims alike who 


congregated there in large numbers on special 
occasions. (Reference, Carless’ memoir on Karachi 
and Sindh in Foreign Political Branch Records, 
Consultations of March 6, 1839, No. 53, National 


Archives of India, New Delhi). Indeed the shared’ 


nature of Sindhi shrines continued into the next 
century and probably the late development of 
nationalism, and its corollary communalism, in 
lazer the 
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District, complied by J.W. Smyth, Bombay, 1919, p. 
101, had the following to say on the subject: 

When tne Pir died and was buried, his grave became a 

place of pilgrimage for pious Muslims from all parts of the 

country. But it is also a resort of Hindu devotees, who call 

it Lala Jasraj. This double character is common among the 

shrines of Sind: The Mussalman Lal Shahbaz is the Hindu 

Raja Bhartari and the Mussalman Kwaja Khizr is the 

Hindu finda Pir. 

It was only with the emergence of middle class 
politics and a conscious official policy of divide 
ahd rule, with all the atendant ramifications, which 
breached this formidable combination of religions 
in Sindh during the 1930s and 1940s. In any case 
Sindhi, Baluchi or Makrani Islam was very different 
from the religion preached by the bigots of the 
Muslim League. 

The third example relates to an important aspect 
of Sikh history. After Aurangzeb’s death Guru 
Gobind Singh accompanied his son, Bahadur Shah, 
to the Deccan where a fanatic murdered him 
towards the end of 1708 in Nanded. This incident 
laid down an imporant foundation of the Sikh 
diaspora in Maharashtra. About twenty kilometres 
from Nanded, on a peaceful picturesque curve of 
the Godavari is a Sikh shrine called Shikarghat 
where a legendary prophesy related to a hunt by 
Gobind Singh is sup to have come true. In 
the centre of old Nanded the famed Guru Gobind 
Singh -Saheb with a sizeable Sikh population 
surrounding it thrives peacefully. The Sikhs of 


Nandec are Deccani Sikhs many of whom are. 


local coaverts. All of them speak Marathi and live 
today as they have always done in total integration 
with the local cultural ambience. This popular 
assimilation in forgotten Nanded, where festivals 
are still mutually observed and hundreds of Hindus 
regularty visit the gurdwara, lives on despite the 
ongoing political fragmentation of this country. 
Maybe the scene is not idyllic but still survival is 
not at stake. We wonder what the implications of a 
theocratic Khalistan will be for social islands like 
Nanded. 
_  Gonsidering the fact that a Prime Minister sans 
certain parliamentary support is hurriedly plan- 
` ning the dismantling of the Indian republic, a 
redefin.tion of secularism is called for. The slide 
towards an unviable confederacy in opposition to a 
needed federalism seems almost imminent now. 
Maybe the turn of this century. will resemble the 
turn of the seventeenth century in Indian history in 
the fasnion of a farce. The grandeur of a falling 
_leviathan will be missing with Indian society 
rupturing forever. A message eountering this must 
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be on the agenda of the secular forces at the 
hustings next May. — 


+ 


WHAT then is a secularism? Scholarship critical of 
the concept of nationalism is increasingly em- 
phasising the diminishing difference between 
nationalism and communalism in Indian history | 
making it really difficult to define secularism. 
Answers from the middle class, the ideological 
world of which has been thoroughly deconstructed 
in dazzling displays of analytical skill by deeply 
involved yet detached contemporary historians, 
are not to be had. Old-style Congress induced 
nationalism, popular in a section of Left-inclined 
intellectuals upto the 1970s, is clearly appearing 
untenable today. After the Subaltern Studies and 
their continuing aftermath, questions of Indian 
history will never be easy to answer. If solutions 
remain aborted in the domain of the middle classes 
which have preduced estranged intellectuals, 
romantic activists and corrupt politidans more 
than anything else, where can they possibly spring 
from? Perhaps propagating the schism between 
popular and elite religious practices, stripped of its 
romantic trappings, can afford some answers. We 
dare not speak of solutions as yet! 

The examples of popular mentality and the 
experiences narrated earlier suggest that despite 
differences in world views the popular masses 
have, over centuries, evolved a pattern of living - 
peacefully as social and religious being together. - 
This explains how in India, given its friable polity, 
a-culturally fecund society continues to prolongate 
without serious fractures. The traditions .of Bhakti 
and Sufism, dating back to the medieval period, 
are symbols of this continuity. However, the emer- 
gence of political probabilities in the subaltern domain 
should not be misconstrued to mean that all is well 
there. The rise of communalism and natlonalism 
(much of which has been exclusivist in one way or 
the other) in the late nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries; led by middle class elites in general, has 
damaged this essential continuity. The intervention 
of political elites in Indian cvil society has usually 
damaged it. It is true that this has happened more 
because of the ‘opportunistic use or convenient 

of socially valid secularism especially 
after 1947. The weaknesses of a national moveient 
with tremendous potentialities of sacial transformation, 
which failed to address itself to rational social 
issues, underpinned this. 
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These days in the interest of “majorityism” 
which is nothing but a euphemism for the political 
threat being felt by the upper caste dominated 
ruling class of this country the word “minorityism” 
in contradistinction to the terms “mainstream” and 
“positive secularism” has gained currency in the 
media. It may be true that “minorityism”, if there 
ever was one, has abused secularism under the 
Congress direction. Reason would, however, make 
us believe that the Congress-sponsored “minority- 
ism” came to an abrupt end in 1984. In any case 
when confronted with rational enquiry and historical 
facts “minorityism”, which has memerised our 
pseudo-intellectuals, falls like a house of cards. A 
casual survey of public schools, private property, 
administration, the police, the armed services and 
econamic growth during the last decade demolishes 
the.saffron rhetoric. Over big business too, if a 
couple of Parsis ure exiled, caste Hindus exercise 
total sway. Votaries of Hindutva shut their eyes to 


the substantial growth of the private sector while 
thundering away against the minorities. 

To counter the growing sectarianism in India the 
constitutional definition of secularism projected in 
Parts II and IV of the Constitution of India should 
be saved and progressively revitalised even if 
India becomes a federation in future. Secularism, 
unlike Hindutva or Khalistan, is not an abstraction 
ironically imposed upon a largely secular people. 
Secularism, which allows social pluralism, is the 
intellectual embodiment of popular practice and 
must be returned to the people in a constructive 
dialectic of society and politics. A nation in a 
future, marked by the technology of self-annihilation, 
should be distinguished for its reason more than 
anything else. The conflict of reason, an integral 
part of secularism, and what that great philosopher 
of tolerance Bertrand Russel called “cullective 
insanity” will ultimately decide the destiny of this 
nation. ; m) 
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_Re-examining Religion, Communalism and 


oa 


5 Communal Riots - 


\ YOGESH PURI 


eee he intense and unprecedented barbarity wit-. 
eves nessed during the recent communal riots in 
_many parts of the country and the charges of the 
“police force becoming communalised have indeed 
been a source of grim concern and despair. In this 
sickening and sad situation one cannot hide the 
feeling of trepidation involved in analysing this 
almost permanent phenomenon of communal riots 
in modern India in general, and in the post- 
independence India in particular. But several media 
` reports, now and earlier, have highlighted certain 
islands of sanity amidst the carnage, arson and 
murder. And it is these acts of bravery, decency 
and authentic commitment of y religious 
people to human life which prompts us to re-exa- 
mine the categories of religion, communalism and 
communal riots and their inter-relationships. 
- There are four main categories which need to be 
explored and underscored in terms of their ins- 
pirations, attitudes and actions. The first is that of 
the ‘religious’. People in this category have the - 
traits of tolerance, compassion and humility instilled 
in them. These traits spring from their religiosity. 
They are rooted in their religious culture, rituals, 
customs- and traditions. They seek solutions to 
personal problems by the mode of religious thinking. 
Liberals and Left-wingers may regard religious 
people as victims of superstitions and irrationality. 
But religious sensibility helps such people to give 
meaning to the baffling complexities of life and 
death, destiny and human conditions. The pulse of 
the religious was felt more acutely and intensely by 
Gandhi than by any other politician of modern 
India. This category provided the central and crucial 
mass support to the freedom struggle. 
The second category is that of the ‘communalist’. 
As against the first, communalists are the politiclsers 
of religion. They belong to that religious stream or 
tendency which is highly self-conscious; and they 
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promote strong and proud identification with their 
religion. They seek solutions to social and political 
questions on the basis of the principles enshrined 
in religious texts and ‘Scriptures. They are self- 
righteous and theréfore lean towards moral and 
religious fundamentalism. Notwithstanding the over- 
all secular leadership of the Congress, the communal 
tendency was quite prominent in different phases 
of the national movement and at various levels of 
the party’s organisational sturcture. It has continued 
to make its presence felt after independence. 

The third category is that of the ‘militant commu- 
nalist’ who primarily-emerges as a result of the 
political mobilisation of the communalist. Militant 
communalists are the ideologues of communalism - 
par excellence. They glorify their religion to the 
extent of belittling and decrying other religious 
communities, They are inimical to radical social 
changes in society and generally have an open or - 
concealed tie-up with vested interests and dominant 
social groups. The reactionary politics generated 
by militant communalists therefore weakens the 
justification and basis of democratic class struggle 


for the emanictpation of society from poverty, 
exploitation, and social and economic backwardness. 


` They are the votaries of orthodox morality and 


revivalist traditionaliam. They are expert manipu- 
lators of religious symbols and emotive appeals. It 
is clear that the militant communalists emerge 
from the second category. Keeping in view the 
political mobilisation of the communalists in colonial 
and post-colonial periods, the emergence of miltant 
communalism was almost inevitable. 

‘Rioters’ constituts the fourth category in our 
framework. They are absolutely unrelated to the 
first, indirectly related to the second and are directly 


. related to, and ideologically aligned with, the third. 


Rioters earlier only enjoyed the vicarious support 
of militant communalists. But what is alaxming 
now is that they receive direct, vocal and unabashed 
legitimacy from the latter. Rioters also get a limited 
sanction from the communalists. They’ succeed in 
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isolating the religious by making them ineffective. 
The religious are unable to intervene because of 
their silent civility and social reticence. Lacking in 
socio-cultural and political assertivenesa, the religious 
are marginalised and frequently capitulate to the 
dreaded actions of the rioters. Rioters sometimes 
are perceived as saviours of their respective commu- 
nities. Rioting then ceases to be an illegitimate act. 


It receives tacit or open admiration on the basis of | 


an internalised ‘revenge sentiment’ which is generally 
the consequence of an actlon-reaction chain. But 
quite often rioters are independent of the first three 
categories. Initially they may simply belong to the 
‘secular lumpen world and the underworld of 
society. Their ‘services’ are hired because they are 
known to be ruthless and merciless. A significant 
number of rioters are frequently recruited from the 
ranks of the highly motivated—the militant commu- 
nalists; and less frequently from the less motivated 
—the communialists. The religious are, as a rule, 
shunned by the rioters. Rioters are also sometimes 
part of the political machines manipulating electoral 
politics in conformity with the interests of specific 
powerful, social and local groups in society. The 
politicisation of the religious, therefore, occurs as a 
result of the communalisation of religion and 
militancy of communalism. 


+ 


THIS analytical framework will help us recognise 
that the first category is qualitatively different 
from the subsequent three. One inference can be 
drawn straightaway: We must give total and un- 
ambiguous support to the category of the religious. 
We must also recognise that the religious people 
need not be communal. A religious consciousness 
need not transform itself into communal conscious- 
ness. Such an understanding alone can make religion 
a powerful ally of secularism. The secular strategy 
has been found deficient because of its shortsighted 
dismissal of religion. The anti-religious or irreligious 
image of secularism has prevented it from acquiring 
a significant political mass base. 

We may tolerate the second category of ‘commu- 
nalists’ as an inevitable consequence of religious 
identities transforming themselves into communal 
identities through an acutely self-conscious political 
process based on an exclusive religio-cultural pride. 

The third category of ‘militant communialists’ 
has to be critically tolerated as an inevitable conse- 
quence of their having occupied a significant space 
in civil society during the phase of the freedom 


struggle; the legitimacy given to them by the -olonial 
rulers, resulting in their acquiring socio-political 
clout; and the enmeshing of post-independence 
electoral politics with strong communal appeals. 
We must totally reject and abhor the fourth category 
of rioters because they are savagely destructive of 
democracy and the social facric based on religious 
as well as cultural pluralism. Isolating the rioters 
from the first three categories ls, therefore, an 
important and challenging political task be“ore us. 
Isolating the rioters from the religious is implied in 
the very value-structure of the latter, and at the 
ground level the two have never been able to 
create any alliance so far. : 

The communialists and the rioters can also be 
separated provided political activists develop a 
meaningful and continuous dialogue with their 
community and with their religious counterparts, 
and through the creation of centres for inter-oommu- 
nity interaction. The third and the fourth categories 
are closely related and therefore develop a pcwerful 
bond. This bond can be dented, if not completely 
broken, provided the state in a truly democratic 
and secular fashion takes decisive and firm measures 
to curb riots. The state should be able to anticipate 
trouble in riot-prone areas. Riots are never sponta- 
neous. They require careful planning of Icgistics 
and choice of predetermined vulnerable targets. 
After the start of riots in a particular area, ccunter- 
riots may be spontaneous, leading to a chain reaction. 
The act of rioting is, after all, the product of 
invisible politics. Only the state can have the will 
and the resources to penetrate into the world of 
invisible politics. 

It is also clear that the law-enforcing agencies of 
the state cannot remain immune to the psychalogical 
predilections and value preferences of miltant com- 
munal groups, wherever they dominate or signi- 
ficantly influence social and political life. The problem 
is further complicated by the vested interest which 
militant communalists develop in the perpetuation 
of communal strife. Riots lead to a nearly permanent 
polarisation between religious communities, thus 
enhancing the ‘saviour’ credentials of militant com- 
munalists. Notwithstanding these constraints, truly 
secular and democratic behaviour by the stete can 
neutralise the legitimacy given to rioters by militant 
communalists and weaken the nexus between the 
two. Communalists and militant communalists of 
the various communities must also be encouraged 
to develop functional relations with one another to 
sort out inter-community disputes through dizlogue 
and negotiations, so that the religious persons as in 
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‘the past, can continue to build and strengthen 
bridges of inter-communal harmony. 


¢ 
THE tendency of the mainstream discourse, 


dominated by the urban middle classes (who are 
well-entrenched in comfortable and cushy socio- 


cultural positions and well-adjusted with the- 


depersonalised mahanagar culture), is to display an 
_ uninformed and arrpgant dismissal of religion. 
Lumping together in a single package all the four 


categories is symptomatic of their lack of under” 


standing of the complex social reality. Communal 
formations are not merely the product of the manipu- 
lations and ‘machinations of mischievous, selfish 
and communal politicians. These are essentially 
rooted in the divil society itself, in the historical de- 
formities and development distortions. Domination 
of grassroots political and economic institutions by 
entrenched landed, bourgeois and bureaucratic 
interests, alongwith a weak democratic culture, are 
additional causes providing sustenance to communal 
formations. 

We must also recognise that in the given Indian 
situaticn, characteriseu by complex religious, regional 
and linguistic diversities, overemphasis on nationa- 
lism as distinct from patriotism makes the former 
almost indistinguishable from Hindu communalism. 
This crude synonymity between the two was 
preverted during the freedom struggle by the deft 
Congress leadership. The founding fathers of the 
Congress had subjected Hindu society to a critical 
scrutiny by advocating and launehing a progressive 
social reform movement. Subsequently Gandhi, 
through various interlinked concepts and strategies 
derived from religious and secular experiences, 
and ingenious organisational sophistication, enriched 
the human and moral dimensions of Indian nationa- 


lism. Nehru, not immune from power politics, . 


used the plank of nationalism to promote the 
interests of his party. But through a judicious mix 
of the traits of politician and statesman, he elevated 
Indian nationalism by identifying it with larger 
international concerns, and linked it to the world- 
wide anti-Cold War, peace movement. 

The post-Nehru period, on the other hand, 
witnessed the erosion of the values, visions and 
concems which earlier characterised Indian nationa- 
lism, culminating in the contemporary crescendo 
of Hindutoa. The journey of Indian nationalism in 
the last one hundred years clearly marking the 
milestones of both low and high poinis of 
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communalisation of the Indian civil society and 
state, unfolds an instructive tale. 

A` number of other factors are: the Centre- 
placement of one ‘party, that is, the ‘physical 
occupation’ of the centre of the political system, 
resulting in the absence of a Centrist alternative 
and lack of development of moderate pluralism 
and coalitional political structures in the arena of 
the party system during the Nehru period. The 
democratic legitimacy acquired by the ‘Rightist- 
revivalist’ forces due to their widespread partici- 
pation in the anti-Emergency campaigns contrasted 
with the fact of the massive support given to the 
Emergency | regime of Mrs Indira Gandhi by a 
leading section of the Left during the 
period 1975-77. And the clear and loud political 
signals given by the Congress-I, especially since 
1980, to outdo the parties and groups located on its 
Right.. All these have substantially contributed to 
the assertion and escalation of communal militancy. 

A new consensus, therefore, needs to be forged 
on the role of religion, -evolving strategies for 
isolating it from the other three categories—isolating 
the second from the third and the fourth, and 
denting the bond between the third and the fourth. 
It can be forged by adopting a democratic agenda 


which must include the following: creating statutory . 


mechanisms for resolving inter-community disputes; 
promoting unceasing democratic dialogue with 
communalists and mounting democratic pressures 
on militant c6mmunalists to understand the condi- 
tions which create the thought-structures and perso- 
nality traits of the former, and in order to politically 
isolate the latter, making conscious efforts to get 
religion as a critical and powerful ally of secularism 
and deepening the latter with egalitarian values; 
recognising democratic and cultural regionalism, 
respecting religious pluralism and emphasising 
coalitional structures to strengthen the consensual 
political culture. Such a democratic agenda alone 
can halt the communalisation of the state and 
enable it to curb communal riots decisively and 


. firmly by: creating a climate for the intervention 


and assertion of the ‘religious’ in combating the 


- communal riots; dismantling the limited alliance 


between rioters and communalists; and substantially 
weakening the nexus between the militant com- 
munialists and rioters, making tht latter as defenceless 
as possible. The communal strains may not be 
eradicated but the socio-cultural hemorrhage caused 
by the communal riots may be stopped. This will 
also strengthen the resolve of the civil soclety to 
take on communalism. Q 
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_ Tt is on the Kashmir soil that Islam and Hinduism are. - 
being weighed now. If both pull their weight correctly and 
in the same direction, the chief actors will cover themselves 

_ with glory and nothing can move them from their joint- 
credit. My sole hope and prayer is that Kashmir should 
become a beacon light to this sae ia 
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, | | Social Justice and Weaker Sectioris | 


J.P. CHATURVEDI 


ocial justice has PE phenomenal priority 
Ss during the last six months. Parties and 
personalities; who never bothered about social 

justic2, are these days pledging their future on this 
concept of social justice. It will be worthwhile to 
see what was the idea behind this concept in the 
minds of our Constitution-makers and how others 
who were devoted to this cause saw this concept. It 
will be useful to study what they meant by social 
Justice and the weaker sections of society. It is 


necessary to mix both, because when the Constitution _ 


talks about social justice, it chooses to talk about 
the ‘weaker sections’ as well. 

Social order, justice, social, economic and political: 
the weaker sections—these words occur in Chapter 
TV of the Constitution under the “Directive Principles 
of State Policy”. Articles 38 to 46 deal with the 
subjects connected with social justice. It will be 
worthwhile to note them. The original Article 38 
reads: 

The state shall strive to promote the welfare of the people 

by secdring and protecting, as effectively as it may, a 

social order in which justice, economic and 

political, shall inform all the institutions of the national 
life 


Articie 39 deals with certain principles to be 
followed by the state; Article 40 with organisation 


of vilage panchayats; Article 41 with the right to - 


work, education, and public assistance in certain 
cases; Article 42 with the provision for just and 
humane conditions of wo 
Artide 43 with living wages, etc. for the workers; 
Artide 44 with uniform dvil code for the citizens; 
and Article 45 with provision of free and compulsory 
education for children. 

Tken comes Artide 46 under the heading: 
_ "Pronotion of educational and economic interests 


“ of Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and other” 


weaker sections”. The Article is relevant because 
here ‘social justice’ is specially referred although 
negatively. The Article reads: 

The State shall promote with special care the education 
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and maternity relief; ` 


Pd 


and economic Interests of the weaker sections of the 

people, and in particular, of the Scheduled Castes and - 

Scheduled Tribes, and shall protect them from social 

injustice and all forms of exploitation. 

Like many other provisions of, the Constitution 
Article 38 was also, based upon ‘Article 45 of the 
Constitution of Ireland of 1937 which reads: a 

The State ahall try to protect the welfare of the whole 

people by securing and protecting as efficiently as it may a 

social order in which justice and charity will inform al! the 

Institutions of national life.. 

The Constitution of the Federal Republic of 
Germany (West Germany) also provided for a 
similar objective. Its Artide 20 stated: “The Federal ` 
Republic Germany js a social state”; and its Article 
28(1) sald: 

The constitutional dder in the Leander (State) musi 

conform to the peinciples‘of sodal government, based on 

the rule of law. 

The Indian Constitution-makers, led by Dr B.R. - 
Ambedkar, virtually copied this provision by i 


` minor oral amendments and substituting ‘social, 


economic, political’ for the word ‘charity’ in the 
Irish Constitution. Thus it will be clear that this 
provision dealt with P aspects of the.. 
life of the people of all parts of the population. 

This Article was further amended in 1978 and a 
sub-clause (ii) was introduced. This clearly indicated 
that the Article was expected to minimise economic 
inequalities and provide social justice in economic 
terms. The section reads thus: 

The State shall in particular strive to ERE E N 

lity in Income and endeavour to eliminate inequahties in 
- tatus, facilites and opportunities, not only among 

individuals but also among groups of people residing in 

different areas or engaged in different vocations. 

This amendment was intended to guarantee that 
the state shall try to eliminate the inéqualities 
between people engaged in different professions in 
one area and also among people of different areas. 
This amendment was effected by the Constitution 
(44th Amendment) Act of 1978. 

Just as the provisions of right to work, living- 
wages, uniform compulsory primary education 
and uniform civil code remained unattended, so 
were these Clauses 38 and 46. However, it can be 
saic that legislations relating to industrial and 
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` . agricultural workers were partially implemented 

in'the spirit of this Article. - > 

“But it-was clear that industrial workers and the 
like represented only a fragment of the weaker 
sections. The welfare ‘and political representation 
of the Scheduled Castes.and Scheduled Tribes 
` were undertaken but that was under Part XVI 
under the heading: “Special Provisions Relating to 


Certain Classes”. That was the outcome of the - 


Report of the Advisory Committee on “Minorities, 
Fundamental Rights, etc. which dealt’ with the 


Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes alongwith 


the provisions for Muslimg, Sikhs, 

Indians, Parsees, etc. In this. Chapter. Articles 330, 
331, 332, 333 dealt with the representation in the 
Lok Sabha and Vidhan Sabhas; Article 334 provided 
that political representation was for ten years alone; 
Articles 335, 336 and 337 referred to the claims in 
services “consistent with maintenance of effi 

in administration”; Article 338 dealt with the 
appointment of a special officer; Article 339 with 
control of the Central Government on Scheduled 
Areas and the welfare of Scheduled Tribes; Article 
"340 with the, appointment of a commission to 
investigate the conditions of backward classes; and 
Aritcles 341-342 with the powers of the President 


- to declare castes, races or tribes like the Scheduled. 


_ Castes and Tribes. That chapter does not deal with 
_ socjal justice or injustice as such. 


kd 


IT was recognised that in a poor country like India 
- the weaker sections constitutéd the majority of the. 
people rather than the minority. But it was Jaya 
Prakash Narayan who explored the problem of 
weaker sections of society in villages. 

Jaya Prakash Narayan was- appointed the 
Chairman of an eight-member Study Group set up 


to report on the welfare of weaker sections of the - 


village community. His Report was signed on 
October 2, 1961 and published on October 16, 1961. 
Before this Report was out, the Estimates Committee 
of the Lok Sabha in its 48th Report had noted: 


Weaker sections of sdclety should be defined and criteria 
- for special assistance laid down on the besis of ecoriomic 


status and educational and social backwardness. This `~ 


_ would result in larger and: larger pections of society 
passing out of the category requiring special assistance 
and enable them. to attain special equity, while 
safeguarding the interests of those who are still in need of 
such special assistance. A large proportion of those 

- requiring such special assistance would continue to come 
from Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and other 
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debarring deserving ceses from other sections ot socety. : 
emancipation fram economic -backyardness 


Progressive 

should help the people belonging to the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes to overcome ‘the spécial 
backwardness. - 

The J.P. Study Group stated: 

At present both in dian, ahd rural areas G6 the eountey: 
the far larger part of the community iš made up of the 
weaker section. Even though the relevant data are not 
‘available, it may be confidently stated that In the rural 
areas the proportion of the weaker of the two pections is 


- larger than in urban areas. This study group has zonfined ` 


itself to rural sector. 


` Among the weaker sections, there are gradations, the 
- weakest living on the very 
’ The last among the weakest are the destitutes, the-weakest 


of human edstence. 


section together form no inconsiderable part of the entire 
weaker section of Indian 
The term ‘weak’, with all its degrees, fefers both to eco- 


< nomk and social (caste, education, etc.) weakness. Most 


advanced groups that are economically week, even 
destitutes. 


The Study Group is clear in its mind that while all sections 


of community must be helped to advance, special and- 


urgent attention must be paid to those who are in greatest 
need to help, that is, to the weakest sections. In Gandhifi’s 


concept of Antyodaye (the last first} we have-a clear ` 


direction from the Father of the Nation. 

The cada ol he weal icen of cee wak aisles copie 
and varied. It was impossible for a group like ours to 
make any sclentific study of the question. One thing is 
absolutely clear, however, the uplift, welfare and emand- 


pation of the weaker sections cannot be accomplished — 


without a comprehensive Social Revolution, encompas- 
sing all facets of Indian society. A distinguishing peature of 
the Indian revolution must be the desti uchon, 100t and Danch, 
of the caste system, without which the bulk of the weaker — 
sections can never come into their oton. 


’ The Study Group clasaified the village ee 
into the following terms: * 


i) familles who fem’ the: waltodo mdan of ihe 
` village community and those. who have economic 
land holdings’ 
li) familles who have uneconomic land holdings; 
ti) landless agricultural labourers; other labourers; 
iv) village artisans and workers engaged on sma-l crafts, 
i fishermen, tanners, talis, potters, basket-makers, etc; 


v) groups forced by historical and other reasons to live’ 


. in backward and unproductive regions end” not 
adjusted to modern economic life such as Scheduled 
Tribes; ` 


vi) sections of the village community, such as Scheduled 


Castes, who on account of special circumstances are 
forced to engage themselves in hereditary occu- 
pations, which are not very remunerative ard entail 
risks in matters of health and sanitation and who are 
also subjected to low social status, the ‘low! est-and 
T the last’; > 


vil) sections who are weak economically though thelr 


social status may be high; 
vili) women, 


Ix) nomadis tribes ving on mena, smal! trades, 


etc, 


MA.NSTREAM- 


\ da 





, 


x destitutes, for example, widows, orphans, old 

~ people, unemployed persons with no means of 
Hivelfhood, physically handicapped, members of ex- 
criminal tribes, etc; 


and observed: . z : 

We would broadly classify all except categocy (1) above as 

constituting the weaker section of the community. In this 

cantext, we would Like to mention that as the Scheduled 

Axess and Scheduled Tribes Commission has gone into 

the problems of Scheduled Areas and Scheduled Tribes, 

we have not examined the special problems of Scheduled 

Tdbes in our study. 

The Study Group quoted Prof ML Dantwala 
about the number of the weaker sections. Dantwala 
salc: - f 

Some broad facts regarding the pattern of land ownership 

and use based on the N.S.S. on Land. Holdings 

(.954-55) are given below. A litle over one-fifth of rural 

households (23.90 per cent) own no land. About one- 

fourth of the households have a small parce! of land less 
tran one acre in area. A little less -than half of the rural 
households have thus either no land or own less than one 
acre. Their aggregate share comes to 1.37 per cent of the 
btal land owned by rural households. At the upper end, 
about one-eighth (12.8 per cent) of households have more 
tran 10 acres each, covering about two-thirds of the whole 
area. The top-most one per cent of the households owned 

more than 50 acres each and in the aggregate about 17.5 

fer cent of the total area. 

Bt also quoted Dr B. Misra of Utkal University 
whs investigated 240 families from 50 villages and 
reported that 80`per cent of the rural households 
got an annual income below Rs 1000, 50 per cent 
belsw Rs 500, and akout 19 per cent below Rs 200. 
The Study Group also quoted Meenakshi Mallya of 
Madras University who investigated into the villages 


of Madras, Mysore, Andhra Pradesh and Kerala, - 


and found that 80 per cent of rural households got 
an annual income below‘Rs 1000 and 44 per cent 
bebw Rs 500. : 


+ \ 


THE above Report was prepared 30 years ago and 
it can be questioned on the ground that due to the 
Green Revolution there has been a phenomenal 
. growth in the agricultural economy which must 
have benefitted these, weaker sections too. There 
are two constraints to this observation. Firstly, 
wile agricultural income has definitely increased 
it i3 also recognised that there has been tremendous 
rise in prices these days. Actually the prices started 
rising just after the death of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru in May 1964 and by August 15, 1964 a 25 
pe cent rise in prices was reported. On the other 
hand, this Study Group actually found that the real 
earnings of agricultural labour had dwindled. The 


Report said: 


per 


'_ The Report of the Secondary Enquiry on Agricultural 
Labour in India, 1960, examined the conditions of 
agricultural labourers. Its finding ts ‘that there has not 
beéti any improvement in the economic conditions of this 
class. i 


The Report also added that at the all-India level, 
the average wage-paid employment of agricultural 
labour had shown a slight dedine from 200 days in 
1950-51 to 197 in 1956-57 for adult men. As regards 
the annual per capita income of agricultural 
labourers, there was, according to the Report, a 
deterioration In the position. It was Rs 104 in 1950- 
51 and it was Rs 99.4 in 1956-57. Thus we see that 
as early as 1956-57, the annual per capita income of 
agricultural labour in India was Rs 99.4. So the 
situation was not very different from what Dr Ram 
Manohar Lohia had described in his famous Lok 
Sabha debate on planning: that there were people 
in India who were living just on two annas a day. 
He was referring to the Report of per capita 
income in the districts of Deoria and Tehri Garhwal 
in Uttar Pradesh and it caused a flutter in the 
House and an embarrassment to the Planning- 
Minister, Gulzari Lal Nanda. 

The Jaya Prakash Narayan Study Group was 
constrained to observe that inspite of a 30 per cent 
rise in agricultural output between 1951 and 1958, 
the wages and income per family of the agricultural 
labourer had declined. The overall development of 
agriculture did not imporve the conditions of the 
weaker sections. It was the opinion of the Group 
that it was necessary in the-Interest of the weaker 
sections to do something more than promoting the 
general prosperity of rural economy. Steps had to 
be taken to see that it got the broader share of the 
general improvement. The Group found that there 
were social, economic and ideological reasons for 
the economic backwardness of the people, and 
listed illiteracy, lack of education, poor health and 
extensive social customs as the topmost—and lack 
of secure and continuous employment and exploi- 
tation by big landlords together with a cult of 
idleness as the main—reasons for the economic 
backwardness, and came to the conclusion: 

We believe that the problem of backwardness is deep- 


rooted and cannot be met by short-term solutions. It 
should be attacked on beth fronts—social and economic. 


The Study Group was of the opinion that a 
family whose income was less than Rs 1000 a year 
would cover cases of chronic economic backward- 
ness; and suggested, on the lines of Gandhiji’s 
Antyodaya, that priority be given to those families ` 
whose income was less than Rs 500 a year. It noted: 

We are convinced that a beginning should be made from 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Media and the Casteist Divide 


i MODHUMITA MOJUMDAR 





nothing to eradicate lock, stock and'barrel. ~- 
Perhaps it is hindsight that makes us wiser, but 
it seems incredible that a man of such rare sophistica- 
tion of thought as Gandhi never realised that the 
root cause of our lack of unity as a nation was 
caste; that caste itself was an aberration and it was 
futile to attempt eradicating untouchability without 
uprooting caste which makes for a hierarchical 
division of society based on birth. Gandhi. was no 
mean communicator, and he used all the platforms 
available to him fo convey his message. Indeed, his 
fame had travelled to India even before he returned, 
to this country from South Africa. But there as well _ 
‘as here, Gandhi was not solely dependant upon the 
Presa, even the nationalist Presa, to publicise his 
sayings and to delienate his thoughts. Especially 
after his return to India, first with Young India and 
then, more particularly, with Harijan, as the vehicle - 
Se ee ae ee 
a that was devised by the Aryan 
conquerers of this land to subjugate the natives. 
Varna means colour. And it was on the basis of ` 
the colour of the skin that the fair Aryans decided 
to divide the country into the dvija, or the twice 
born male (a woman did not have that privilege)— 
be he Brahmin, Kshatriya or Vaishya—and the 
The author, a free-lance journalist, presented this paper - 
at a seminar on the Role of Media in National Integration - 
organised by the Centre for Development Initiative in 
New Delhi (February 17-19, 1991). i 










~ 


h 


Sudras and the cutcaste. In time, this method “of 


divide-and-rule proved so effective that it was 
given theological underpinning and a rigid division 
based on heredity came to determine a person’s 
caste. There were any number of castes, su>-castes 
and sub-sub-castes that grew from the >riginal 
division of the commynity into broad varncs; there 
were touchables and untouchables, there were castes 
from, whom the Brahmin could accept a crink of 
water, if 
pollute the dvija by the sixth century BC wnen the, 
Buddha began his mission which sought t bring 
about a reform by breaking down the caste barrier 
and welding the community, comprising men and 
women, ds a Lom us whole: a 

Monks and nuns of the Buddhist order spread 
the message of love, tolerance and brotherhood not 
only within the country but well beyond its borders . 
in the north and the south, in the east and the west. 

inscribed the edicts of this egalitarian faith- 

on stone through the length and breadth of his 
empire. This, however, did not suit the privileged 
castes whò fought back. The Brahminical faith 
fought back through its Smriti Shastras which denied 
learning to women and men of the lesser castes. ` 
Finally, it drove Buddhism out of the better part of 
tnis subcontinent by cynically declaring that the 
Buddha was-one of the incarnations of Vishnu and 
thus a revered deity of the Hindu panthzon. In 
later centuries, there was Adi Sankara, with his 
Adoaitaoad, there was Nanak who sought to establish 
an egalitarian religion, there were the propcunders 
of the Bhakti movement who also had no mom in 
their scheme of things for a monopoly of matters in 
the realm of dharma by the caste of Brehmins. 
In more recent times, it was Keshub Chuncer Sen, 
the founder of the Navavidhan Brahmo Samaj, 
who sought to obliterate the privileges of the 
Brahmin and his exclusive right to priesthood by 
virtue of his birth and the ritual second birth that 


. entitled him to wear the sacred thread. 


In spite of all this, casteism flourished and grew 
in strength. Inspired by tne Brahmo Samej there 
have been many inter-caste marriages. Bul these 
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nof food, and those whose shadow could, _ 
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are confined to the urban middle dass which 


almost exclusively comprises the upper castes. The — 


Brahmo Samaj movement itself was confined to the 
‘urban elite and never became the universal church 
thet Keshub had fondly hoped it would one day 
be.. Through a process of osmosis, its influence 
spread among the Hindu elite. But one rarely 
comes across between a Brahmin and 
Bhangl. Indeed, so strong is the caste factor in this 
coantry that it has permeated even to notionally 
egalitarian faiths such as Sikhiam and Christianity. 
We still come across advertisements in the matri- 
monial columns of newspapers asking for a suitable 
match of a “Brahmin Christian” or a “Jat Sikh”. 
Trough not as blatant, casteism alpo exists among 
the Muslims of the Indian subcontinent. Gandhi 


could not but have been aware of the octopus - 


tentacles with which castelsm had gripped all the 
communities in India. Yet, neither in Young India 
ncr in Harijan did he ever seek to end ed pind ae 


of the Brahmin to priesthood. Althoughhe sported - 


nc sacred threads he did not question the fact that 
cectain castes felt superior to certain others by 
vittue of the upaveeta they were entitled to wear. 
Fcr a man Who had imbibed the Buddha’s message 
of ahimsa, he seems to have been y unmoved 
by the more important task of levelling down caste 
berrlers which Gautam Buddha and others had 


propagated. 


+ 


+ , ` 


SINCE the time of Gandhi, the Indian Press has, by 
ard large, treated certain policies of the government, 
, such as non-aligment, secularism and an end to 
inter-caste conflict, as sacrosanct. This is partly 
because all our political parties pay lip-service to 
these principles, and there is a nexus between 
politicians and the Press that is a legacy of our pro- 
Icnged freedom movement which was sup 

not only by Gandhi’s own journals but by the 
nationalist Press as a whole. After independence, 
the nationalist Press continued with this tradition, 
while the other newspapers found it easy to switch 
their loyalties from one Establishment—the British 
Ra}—to another—the Congress Raj—at least on the 
surface. A large chunk of the Indian Press was not 
comfortable with these policies. However, they did 
not have the courage tó openly oppose them. 


Indeed, even political parties found it difficult to _ 


directly atfack non-alignment and secularism, or to 
support castelsm. Politiclans as well as the Press 
bzholden to them talked of “genuine” non-alignment 


`~ 


[5] 


and “pseudo-secularism” when they wanted to 
criticise each other-or a particular section of the 
Prese. Similarly, all efforts to break down casteist 
barriers which stood in the way of the progress of 
“the downtrodden castes came to be called casteist 
movements since they sought to do away with our 
unwritten form of apartheid which gaves undue 
advantages ta the upper castes who almost exclu- 
sively constituted the upper classes as well. i 
For instance, take the Mandal Commission Report, 
envisaging a place in the sun for the backward - 
classes, which was accepted by the Indira Gandhi 
Government and to which all political parties paid 
lip-service. At that time; the Indian Press remained ` 
quiet and did not point out a single flaw in any of ° 
the recommendations made’ in the Report. The 
Report gathered dust for ten years—giving ample 
time to the Press to react to it In any way it chose. 
But the Press remained silent—not only then but 
even when the National Front’s Election Manifesto 
promised that the Front would implement it Jf it 
came to, power. Eventually, the NF Government 
did not implement the Mandal recommendations 
in toto, but only a small segment of it, the provisions 
of which we.are very familiar with. This was done 
in order to give room for the backward classes in a 
_ very small way in the decision-making processes of 
the Central bureaucracy. The hostility of the Press 
in general to it was a matter’ of shame. Not onl 
this, a section of the Press was‘directly responsible 
for whipping up mass hysteria on this score by 
hurling the charge of casteism on the V.P. Singh 
Government, while it had done more than all 
previous governments to breakdown casteist barriers 
that prevented the majority ot our population from 
’ participating th the governance of the country even 
at the clerical level. The Press, as a whole, could 
not have played this negative role so effectively 
had it not been for the fact that it had the blessings 
of men like Rajiv Gandhi and Chandra Shekhar (as 
well as their side-kicka, not to mention the BJP.and 
its front organisations) in this effort. Indéed, the 
fact that most National Front leaders did not 
openly and explicitly come forward to support the 
,Mandal recommendations, the fact that they had 
private reservations on this score, also helped the 
Press in launching its tirade against Mandal. 
, In the case of politicians, journalists and other. 
articulate sections of our population who shape 
and mould public opinion, the fact that. many have 
-married outside their caste and community does 
not mean a thing. These marlagea have almost 
invariably taken place between people belonging to 
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the upper castes. Marriages between Brahmins and 
Bhangis almost never take place. If they do, they 
are never highlighted by the meria. And this 
brings us to the electronic media which too have 
done precious little to obliterate caste as such. 
Perhaps Subodh Kant Sahay will be able to enlighten 
us on why the state-owned and government-cont- 
rolled All-India Radio and Doordarshan have such 
a poor track recotd on this score. Autonomy for 
the electronic media will not, by Itself, make them 
behave in a more responsible fashion, obliterating 
the contempt that the upper castes collectively 
have for those whom they consider to be either low 
or backward. 

It is pertinent in this context to point out that the 
media, including the electronic media, revealed its 
casteist bias when it gave massive coverage to anti- 
Mandal demonstrations and the suicide by young 
upper caste students, but completely ignored the 
silent support of the masses to the decision to 
reserve Central Government jobs for the backward. 


Not. only this, they glossed over the violence and | 


even the murders that were passed off as suicides 
in protest against the Mandal recommendations, 
even though, at that point of time, a small section 
‘of the privileged youth held large parts of the 
country almost the entire north, to ransom. Indeed, 
Doordarshan showed the police action against these 
violent young men and women, without covering 
the kind of hysteria that was systematically being 
whipped up by them with the blessings of certain 
political leaders, or the violence unleashed by them 
against the state and the Indian people in general 
The fast unto death undertaken by the veteran 
freedom fighter, Urmila “Mozumdar, to protest 
against this one-sided, upper caste violence went 
largely unreported. Indeed, the wire services, both 
PTI and UNI, blacked out this agonised protest by 


an ailing 75-year-old woman completely. 


Similarly, the media have nothing to say when ' 


the Jandless Harijans are exploited by the upper 
caste landlords—be it in Biha¥ or Andhra Pradesh. 
The burning of Hariian homes, the rape of Harijan 
women, the illegal detention of their leaders in 
police custody and in jail, and even massecre of 
Harljans holding a peaceful demonstration to 
demand their legal rights, does not make news. 
However, when, to draw attention to their alight, 
the downtrodden resort to kidnapping or when 
they meet violence with counter-violence, the 2vents 
make the headlines as suppcsed proof of Naxalite 


. violence and lawlessness. The effect is highlizhted, 


not the cause—neither the historical. cause nor the 
immediate provocation. - 
Untouchability is a crime in this country. But 
that by itself is not enoygh, just as it is not enough 
that the urban middle class no longer practises it. 
As long as we have contempt in our hearts for 
those belonging to the so-called lower castes, we 
canrot hope to create an egalitarian society fcr our- 
selves. lt is not untouchability, therefore, but caste 
itself that needs to come under attack—if rot by 
our 'self-seeking politicians, then at least by the 
Press in general. I call them self-seeking for verious 
obvious reasons including:that fact that at the time 
of elections caste plays a very important part in the 
selection of candidates for each political party in- 


duding unfortunately, the Communists. And Nehru. 


is referred to adoringly as Panditji by his illus-rious 
grandson jn obvious reference to his caste back- 
ground. The question is: we of the fourth estate, do 
we really want to rise above our self-interest and 
make the sacrifices required of us in order to 
eradicate caste without which there can te no 
national integration? Q 





Noorani: Ayodhya & Shahid Gunj 
(Continued from page 8) 

The statement was welcomed not only by the 

Sikhs but also by the Muslim League. Its Council, 

presided over by Jinnah, adapted a resolution on 


__ March 21 lauding Sir Sikandar’s efforts. 
On May 2, 1940 the Privy Council rejected the 


appeal from the High Court's judgement. Dr M.P. 

Jayakar was one oi its members who heard the 

appeal. The Privy Council raised pertinent issues: 
In whom was the title at the date when the sovereignty of 
this part of Indis- pasecd to the British in 1849? . There is 


every presumption in fevour of the proposition that a 
change of sovereignty would not affect privale rights to 


property. Who, then, immediately prior to the’ Bri ish 
annexation was the local sovereign of Lahore? What .aw 
wes applicable in that State to the present case? Who was 
retognised by the local sovereign or other authonty as ` 
owner of the property now In dispute? _ z 

The SGPC built a gurdwara on the site. Th law 


` was enforced. The ruling of the courts was 


The last word must belong to Dr Amrik Sing: 
The Interesting thing is that even after 17, when there is 
hardly anyone to visit the gurdwara, the character of tha! 
building- has not been changed and it has not bzen 
converted Into a masque If this can happen in Pakistan, 
which according to its Constitution is described as an 
Islamic state, can India, which descnbes Itself a» a secular _ 
state, act differently; How does one deal with an mune 
when faith is put forward as the governing pnnciple in `- 
place of reason? If that contenlion were to he aceeplec, tt 
would be the end of civilised govern nce. Q 
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There was No Effort to Avert War: King Hussein 


The following is the interview King Hussein of Jordan granted to Michael Emery, aaka of The Pesio 


America (1988, Prentice Hall), in his royal palace in Amman in late February. It gtoes an idea of the. 
disillusionment of the King, a ea i ae aah la 


ia 


Michcel Emery: Many Americans are-angry and 
disappointed tn you.-What do you think they 
expec: of you? 

King Hussein: Well, I’m sure they probably feel 
that we have been friends for so many years and 
` therefore they can’t understand my position and 
attitude...going along...with no regard to their past, 
their nerltage, the interests of their people .. I - 
. believe every attempt that I made, that any of us 

_made, in this region to eliminate this bloodbath, 

- this cestruction, was unfortunately blocked... I 
found a new situation that developed over the last 
few yzars. And that is an attitude which I don’t 
believe is becoming of the United States... It is 
something along the lines of: Yqu are either for us 
or you are against us. 

Michael Emery: What efforts were made to 
solve problems between Iraq and Kuwait before 

" the crisis of summer 1990? 

Kirg Hussein: Over a long ee of time— 
before the end of the war between Iraq and Iran—I 
had tred my very best to see what could be done... 
He (Seddam Hussein) told me how anxious he was 
to ensure that the (border dispute) situation was 
resolved as soon as possible. So he initiated the 
contacts with the Kuwaitis... Apparently this didn’t 
work Irom the beginning. There were meetings, 
but nothing happened.... To my way of thinking, ~ 
this was really =. It ‘was in Kuwait's 
interest to solve the problem. I know how there 
wasn’: a definite border, how there was always a 
feeling that Kuwait was a- part of Iraq. 

.. Apparently during the Iraq-Iran War, the 
Kuwa‘tis crept up into Iraq. The Iraqis daimed that 
they vzent up to 60-70 kilometres inside Iraq and 
began to exploit oil wells, as well as to create farms 
and settlements. The Iraqis did not want to create a 
ees at that time... So the question of the 


+ —Editor 


border—where is the border? It is something that 
has never been defined. 

Michael Emery: At the end of the Iran-Iraq War, 
were you given any Indications that Saddam Hussein 
had territorial aspirations? 

King Hussein: I never heard any of that directly. 
But I heard from many (Western) - friends who 
passed through the area, and they were told by 
various leaders of Arab Gulf states—even the 
Saudis—they were worried about Iraq’s strength; 
that Iraq was a possible threat to them. But I went ' 
and brought this question up with every single one 
of them:...”Look, had this country not defended 
you (from Iran) these last many years, the whole 
situation would be different.. Their strength is for 
you. Why this attitude? If you have any doubts or 
suspicions, why not bring them out in the open?” 

..Unfortunately the seeds were there. 

Michael Emery: Who planted those seeds of 
suspicion? 7 

King Hussein: Later we discovered there wasa `, 
theory of a Jordanian-Iraqi-Yemeni conspiracy to 
divide the spoils, which are Saudi Arabia and the 
Gulf states. Nonsense... My conviction is they 
(Arab leaders) wouldn't have believed (these stories) 
unless there was a foreign input. I am sure there 
are some foreign intelligence agencies that must 
_ have given them the impressions, 

Michael Emery: When did you’ first become 
alarmed about the Iraqi-Kuwalti problem? 

King Hussein: The Arab Summit meeting in the 
spring of 1990. That was the first time In a closed 
meeting (that) President Saddam Hussein spoke 
very very frankly about the very serious situation 
developing between Irag, Kuwait and the UAE 


(United Arab Emirates) over the selling of- oil: 


Dumping in onto the market was causing them ` 
(Iraqis) enormous difficulties. They were barely 
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able to produce a budget that year.. The Iraqi 
people could not understand why, after years of 


-~ war, thelr conditions continued to deteriorate...and 


that, the drop of every dollar in the price of oil was 
causing them a billion-dollar logs (per year). f 
- Michael Emery: You seem convinced that this 
war resulted from a long-range US-British 
‘to weaken Iraq and Iran economically and a 
‘US- Gulf security force to control events 
in the region for decades. Is that a fair representation, 
and if so, why? l 
King Hussein: Yes. I believe it is. Unfortunately, 
Tve been convinced for a while that there was no 
effort to “no effort to reach a diplomatic 
solution and that there was preparation, from the 
word “go,” for war. i ra 
Michael Emery: It has been’ that on 
July 28, the White House little concern 
over a CIA briefing that Iraq might be ready to 
invade Kuwait. A few days-later, Saddam Hussein 
was equated with Adolf Hitler. Did someone seize 
the opportunity? 
` King Hyseein: Thatcher was very influential... 
(After the King’s refusal to vote to condemn Iraq's 
invasion) I received’ a very strong message from 
Thatcher, of the Prealdent’s disappointment 


s With the kind of language thal T wasn! wed © 


from anybody. (Later) we d one of the rowdlest 
discussions that I ever have had with anybody. She 
was very strong on her side and so was [....very 
strong language... But one thing came out. She said 
US troops were halfway to their destination before 
Michael Emery: This has been called the first 
American-Arab war. But that term implies racism. 
How do you seek this? ` . 
Hussein: I believe it |s most unfortunate 
that this has ha and I believe it will leave a 
very bitter taste that is going to be there for a long 
time... People of great responsibility in the 


> Chaturvedi: Social Justice 
(Continued from page 19) 
the lowest rung of the ladder. Lastly we would regard that 
families whose income is less than Rs 250 per annum 
should be regarded as destitutes. They should be taken 
~ care of in the first instance by suitable welfare measures 


which should be the responsibility of or rouftd through 
the Panchayati Raj institutions. 


Hence we see that the prominent leaders of the 
country like Jaya Prakash Narayan, helped” by 
people like Anna Saheb Sahasrabudhe, Sucheta 
Kripalani and Members of Parliament and officers 
and civilians, came to certain cgndisions about the 


conditions of the weaker sections in our villages 


world have allowed this to happen... Relations 
should be based on mutual, and the will 
and general desire to cooperate, (but) that hasn't 
been the case in the recent past. j 
Michael Emery: What was Jordan’s position 
the occupation of Kuwait? — 
Hussein: We were against the occupacion 
of Kuwait and the annexation of Kuwait, just ae we 
were against the occupations and annexation3 of ~ 
the West Bank and Gaza, the Golan Heights, southern 
Lebanen—as we have been against the occupation 
of a part of Cyprus, as we've been against occupation 
of of the Falklands. ` 
chael Emery: You and your -associates — 


‘continued to trust the United States right up ta the 


last minute, even though, through all of your years, 
had worries about conflicting US motives in- 
West Asia? : 
King Hussein: Well, there may be doubts, but 
you don’t just stop there. Our friendship (with the 
United States) started in the 1950s... We tried to do 


- what was possible to influence events in a positive 


way. I think one of the basic problema, with regard 
to American policies, is an attempt at cesis 
management. What is lacking is..long-range policies 
to deal with 3 - mee oa ate & 
- Michael. Emery: It seems clear that Jordan is 
being punih fom piir op oon 
induding the bombing of trucks on the Baghdad- 
to-Amman highway. This pressure may continue 
in the post-war period. Is the stand -worth the. 
sacrifice? 

King Hussein: Well, the casualties (that) were 
sustained...the embargo, a state of siege that we 
have faced, is a social blow of obvious pain. (But) 

the United States, the advice we Fave 
given and positions we have tried to adopt will 
eventually prove to be in the interests of the United 
States in the long term—and I hope to be associated 
withit. 5 a 


and the need to improve them. This was suppcsed 
to-be the first step in ensuring social justice and~ - 


_ also complying with the objective laid down ir the 
preamble of securing to all its citizens justice 


social, economic and political. — è 

There are many p in the name of social 
justice that will only help all those who. are 
economically sound and educationally prepared to 
join the race for higher employment in the services 
of the ents and corporate sector. But 
these do not touch even a fringe of those who 
comprise the really weaker sections of society and 
for whom the Constituent Assembly had askec for 


_ social justice. n 8 QO 
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, Democracy in Kuwait after Gulf War 


FRED HALLIDAY 


“63 he goal of the international coalition was the 
restoration of “the legitimate Government” 
uwait, by which is meant the Al-Sabah family, 
the he-editary rulers. Concern about the exact 
nature >f that government t seem an unaffor- 


dable luxury the devastation the country will 
have tc ek Ni 


_ Yet che claim to the legitimacy of the Al-Sabah. 


rule is one that many Kuwaitis contest, and the 
dispute over their claims to political power and to 
control of Kuwait's foreign investments is likely to 
‘break into the open in the aftermath of liberation. 
The controversy over :econstruction contracts is 
not only about whether American firms are entitled 
to the lion’s share, but also whether those awarding 
the contracts have the legal right to do so and what 
political price they may have exacted for their 
choices. 


Saddam Hussein made the removal of the Al- 
Sabahs one of the conditions of his leaving Kuwait 
and there was a time, soon after his invasion ih 
August, when numerous Arab states, including the 
Saudis, were willing to countenance this. The chal- 
lenge from within Kuwait is of a different kind: no 
Kuwaitis accept Saddam Hussein’s claim to dictate 
their internal policies, and all would prefer the rule 
of the Al-Sabah family to occupation by Iraq. But 
there was internal cirtidsm that well before the 
Iraqi invasion the Al-Sabahs had been acting 
unconsiitutionally with regard both to.government 
and state finances, and that they have used invasion 
to override objections fram within the country. 

Kuwait's political system is governed by the 


, 


its access to state funds. The latest Assembly, in . 
which about 30 members op ernment 
policy, was dissolved shortly after it was elected in - 
1985: the Opposition has sought to investigate the + 
involvement of Ministers in the scandal 

the 1982 collapse of the Suk al-Manakh, the Kuwaiti 
stock exchange, and to look into management of 

the central bank. ; 5 


+ 


ELECTIONS were not held until the Opposition 
began to petition for a return to constitutional life — 
in 1989. In-a simmering ‘conflict from 1989-90, 
Opposition leaders were arrested, the Press censored, 
and gatherings attacked: Many Kuwaitis believe 
that it was a desire to intimidate the Opposition 
that in part accounts for the Al-Sabahs’ careless 
handling of the Iraqi threat: the rulers thought that 
by returning the Iraqi menace’ they could better 
control thelr own Opposition. While no Kuwaiti 
supports the Iraqi invasion òf last August, many’ 
concede that on some issues, including the Kuwaiti 
use of over-production to push down oil prices, 
Baghdad had a case. 
The ruling family summoned political figures to 
a gathering in Jedda after the invasion. Faced with 
\ demands for an explanation of how they had 
mishandled their foreign relations up to August 2, 
and allowed the country to be over-run by Iraq 
without any resistance or warning, the Al-Sabahs 
promised two concessions. Sheikh Saad al-Sabah, 
the Prime Minister and one of the architects of the 


1962 Constitution, Article 6 of which states: “The # earlier suppression of the Constitution, committed 


system of Government in Kuwait shall be democratic, 
under which sovereignty resides in the people, the 
sources of all powers.” While the ruler has some 
8 the task of running the country is 
vested in the 50-man National Assembly, elected 
on the basis of a limited franchise of 62,000 male 
Kuwait citizens. According to Article 107, the 
ruler is empowered to dissolve the Assembly but, 
if he does so, he must convene general elections for 
a new one within two months. : oi 

In Krwait, however, the ruling family encouraged 
by anxous oligarchic neighbours in Saudi Arabia, 
sought to restrict poli opposition and enhance 


ʻ rd 


the government to a more democratic regime in the 
future and even hinted that women would be 
given the vote—a long-standing Opposition demand. 
But the exiled government, encouraged as before 
by the Saudis, went back on its promises. The 
Sheikh did not summon a promised consultative 
committee until January 7, on the eve of the expiry 
of the United Nations deadline. Saudi-Opposition 
politicians found their movements restricted and . 
some were detained in their hotel rooms from’ 
early last month. Government Ministers then 
saying Kuwait would be placed under martial law 
for months and hinting that those Kuwaltis not 
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- considered loyal would be prevented from returning 
_ to the country. 

The political emergency has been tompounded 
by the dispute over control and management of 
Kuwaiti assets. Since last August the Al-Sabah 
family has consolidated its hold over Kuwaiti 
overseaB assets, estimated at $100 billion (£51 million). 
They have -used ' these- resources to appoint 
contractors of their choice for future reconstruction, 
and this may well have served to ‘induce the 
coalition partners they are subsidising to accept 
them as the sole legitimate ent of 
country. The removal recently of four senior officials, 
including Fahad al-Rashid, the Director-General] of 

. the Kuwait Investment Authority, the London- 
based body meant to exercise control over Kuwaiti 
overseas investment, highlights this. 

The KIA personnel reflected the views of the 


merchant families of Kuwait and their anxiety at . ; ‘ 
ae 


COMMUNICATION 







e 
F tone and tenor of the Left economists’ 


on the crisis in Indian economy published 


in Mainstream (March 9 1991). I am; however, | 


sceptical about the likely impact of the statement 
on Indian policy. The changed ideological climate 
in the world (including in Indía) as a part of globa- 
sation of the economy does not permit the humanist 
concerns to influence policy-makers anywhere. 
Burdens of “development are being passed on to 


the poor all over the globe including in the former ` 


‘socialist’ countries. , 
It is high time we revived the debate on 
globalisation versus au . India has nothing to 


lose except its chains by almost opting out of the 


world capitalist economy as it counts for only 0.5 
per cent of the world trade although its population 
is over 15 per cent of world populace. 

It may o us no harm in case we could seriously 
discuss the essentially Gandhian idea of sustainable 


development. The parameters of this debate should - 


of course not be on the basis of wisdom doled out 
to us by the World Bank or the. ‘international’ 
environmentalist movement. It may do us a lot of 


good to think of producing 400 million (as against - 


175 million currently) tonnes of foodgrains by the 
_ end of the cen 


and technology and then trying to export readymade 


Sustainable Development a 


q ám in broad agreement with the contents,- 


instead of borrowing capital. - 


Saas 


the family’s practices, not least-those.of Sheikh Ali 
al-Khalifa al-Sabah, the Finance Minister. There is 


g alarm in Kuwaiti exile circles at what kind 


of system will be imposed when the Iraqis leave: in 


the words of one senior exile palneians, "The . 


thieves of al-Manakh are back.” 


The sleight of hand whereby, in most coalition ` 
ON of policy, the “legitimate rulers” and | 
the “legitimate government” are treated a5, one, ` 


cannot survive the re-establishment of Kuwaiti 
sovereignty. The closing stages of World War Il 
witnessed cases where the Soviet, American, French 
and British occupying armies put their clients in 
power at the expense of other, arguably more, 
legitimate, internal political forces. Many people in 
Kuwait and elsewhere in the Middle- East will ask 


how far the coalition’s commitment to democracy. 


and legitimacy in Kuwait goes. ' D 
i _ (Courtesy: The Times, London). 


: a 


‘garments or Maruti cars. 


The idea of land ebano on the ki of 


the world debate and the role models of Japan, .' 


South Korea and Taiwan have hardly.any appli- 
cability in democratic India as the reforms in those 
countreis were undertaken in conditions of non- 
democracy. The land debate can be sharpened as 
was done in the late sixties and early seventies 
when industrial and commercial interests also came 
under attack and banks, mines, general insurance, 
etc, were nationalised. How can one attack influential 


rural vested interests iri the age of privatisation of . 


Industry and disinvestment in the public sector 
when over 70 per cent of our eléctorate lives in the 


“rural areas? - vs 
Designing a development strategy. for the whole- 
country on a centralised basis also seems to be-a . 


futile exercise. The Centre can only provide a pool 


of ideas whereby creative linkages of regional’ 


economies can be built. These creative linkages or, 
internal trade between different States can lead toa 


viable sustainable development model for the country . 


besides creating an inter-State dialogue leading to 
national- integration. both In economy and in 
consciousness. 
March 11, 1991 
E-1/75, Sector 4, 
Chandigarh-160 014 
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IMPRESSIONS 


Mandal and Bureaucracy 





RAJU RAMACHANDRAN 


he eave role played by the national Press 

*" during the agitation against the V.P. Singh 
eniinent! s decision to implement the Mandal 
Commission’s recommendations has been highligh- 
ted in the more le sections of the Press 


` itself. Its hysterical writings and its laying up of 


the inc-dents of self-immolation significantly contri- 
buted to the exacerbation of the situation at that 
time. What has, however, not been adequately 


noticed is the -role of the saboteur within the . 


goverrment the bureaucracy. 

It was refreshing in a way to se the bureaucracy 
as a whole exercised about ues gee class 
whose primary obsessiqn has generally what 
its nex: posting will be, had finally found a cause. 
Mandel had to be scuttled at all costs. There was a 
silent but complete revolt. For Mandal threatened 
the class interests of the bureaucracy as a whole. It 
was trreaiened with a wholesale invasion of its 
ranks 2y droves of unsophisticated people from 
strange, unknown 

The old school He would. no longer the 
clout it did. The security of the old boys’ club 
would no longer: be there. The assurafce of a 
suitable and the confidence that one’s 
work would be done because of connections with 
someone higher up in the bureaucracy would be 

of the 
back-scratching which characterise the attitudes of 


members of the same social class were in danger of - 


disappearing. 
Those who were involved in defending the 


decisicn to implement Mandal will testify to the . 


remarkable lack of enthusiasm on the part of the 
bureaucracy for this momentous decision. The pub- 
licity efort on the part of the government was half- 
hearted and lacklustre, and could hardly stand up 
to the <ampaign of disinformation. Why? Because 


The author, a Supreme Court advocate; was a part of 
the former Attorney General Soli Sorabji’s team of . 


lawyers defending the decision to implement the Mandal 
a ee 


hostUify to it. 
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past. The cohesiveness and mutual- 


y 


the bureaucracy refused to bestir itself. 


Their concern for “merit” was touching but 
concealed the real reason for their discomfiture. 


-Let us not forget that the bureaucracy itself is a 


caste, and can also be a hereditary occupation. 
Families of bureaucrats often. pride themselves on - 
the “administrative culture” that runs in them. 
Many are second and third generation bureaucrats, ° 
and are born to administer. Reservations for the 
QBCs would reduce the chances of their own 
children getting in. After all, with only about half . 
the posts being available in the general category, it 
is only the most meritorious among their progeny 
who would make the grade. The second and third 
best among.them Koal have to yield to the OBCs, 
and this was totally unacceptable. 

Our bureaucrats are used to a life of power and 


privilege and to a system which guarantees to 
them a minimum degree of success. , therefore, 


‘encourage their children to opt for the security of 


government employment, instead of encouraging 
them to be adventurous. 

It is common knowledge that IAS and IPS bride- 
grooms command fabulous prices in the marriage 
market, and those in other services command 


prices proportionate to the importance of their 


‘service. Even today many j Young bureaucrats are 
, unabashed dowry-takers. 


prestige that service 
in the government commands in our society is so 
high that even business familles like one of their 
scions to be in “service”. There was, therefote, 
much that the bureaucracy had to lose, with the 
threatened invasion of its bastions. 

During the days of the silent revolt, bureaucrats 
showed a touching faith in the judiciary, and 
earestly prayed for judicial intervention. To 
because they generally resent judicial scrutiny of 
their own administrative actions. 

Arun Shourie must have been pleasantly surpnsed ` 
at the alacrity with which our civil servants res- 
ponded to his call for non-cooperation. How one 
wishes that they had responded similarly in 1975: - 


the couriry aught have beer spared the of 
ara a 
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SAARC: Towards Greater Economic Cooperation 
GURSHARAN SINGH DHANJAL . 


%,; measures constitute an important dimension 
contemporary attempts in the search for regional 
security and stability. > 
In South Asia—an area characterised by intense 
conflicts, perpetual tensions and deep strategic 
establishment of the SAARC (South 
Asian Association for Regional Cooperation) at a 
regional summit in Dhaka in 1985 was a major 
landmark in the recent history of intra-regional 
relations. Nearly six years of hard, intense and 
sincere efforts were there behind the Dhaka Summit. 
The cautious optimism of all these years found an 


R egional cooperation and confidence-building _ 


inflated manifestation in the deliberations and the’ 


Summit ‘was characterised by the expression of 
mutual bonhomie among the leaders. This generated 
-a euphoria and led many to believe that while 
pursuing its ostensible objects of promoting coope- 
ration for development in economic and socio- 
cultural fields, the SAARC may in due course 
acquire a definite political and security dimension. 
- In the case of the SAARC, the statement of its 
purpose of formation delineates it as cooperation 
among the countries of the Indian subcontinent on 
issues concerning the region. The SAARC,theretore, 
happens to be an association neither exclusively 
and specifically for political cooperation nor exclu- 
sively and specifically for economic cooperation. 
We cannot also say that the purpose makes coope- 
ration in both fields (political and economic) man- 
datory. The phrase, ‘cooperation on issues concerning 
the region’, gives it a general and open framework 
of purpose. We, however, feel that economic 
cooperation ought to have been made the primary 
objective of the formation of the grouping and not 
just one of its sundry possibilities. 
Economic cooperation at the regional or sub- 
regional level happens to be a means of comparatively 
speedy economic development. It has been more 


than proved that'fusion of the markets of neigh- ` 


bouring countries through economic cooperation/ 


The author is a Lecturer in Political Science, Shivaji 
College, University of Delhi. 
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integration is sure to bring immense economic gain 
to the economies of member-nations. And w2 can 
say that it applies equally to both developec and 
developing countries. Fusion of the markets of 
neighbouring countries introduces free trade on a 


-regional/sub-regional level, providing simultane- 


ously the necessary protection against the onsleught 
from the industires of .third countries. It is a 
combination of both liberalism and protectionism. 
It is this combination of liberalism and p i 

that makes it immensely suitable equally to both 
developed and developing countries. Merger of 
internal markets of neighbouring countries from a 
region/sub-region has come to be known as a 


. means and strategy for speeding up the pace of 


economic development of both developed and 
developing countries. 

In the case of developing countries too, merger 
of the markets of neighbouring countries from a 
region/sub-region happens to be an equally im- 
portant and potent tool of economic advancement. - 
Besides many other advantages, the most impcrtant ` 
aspect and advantage (of the formation of a regional 
market through merger of internal markes of 
neighbouring countries) is that expansion in the 
size of the (internal) market can facilitate extensive 
industrialisation of the member-economies, which “ 
otherwise would not be possible within the indivi- 
dual small-sized internal markets of the member- 
economies. It-is a well-known fact that economic 
development aspirations of poor and developing 
countries cannot be fulfilled on the foundations of 
their traditional economic structures, unless there 
is a transformation of their economies from agricul- 
tural to industrial. Such a transformation of an eco- 
nomy is not possible unless there is support front, 
and sufficient demand for, its products—either 


. from within the internal market or from external 


markets. And the truth of the matter is that ‘or a 
majority of the developing nations, neither is there 


- sufficient demand within their individual internal 


markets nor from markets abroad. With the kird of 
poor per capita income levels that they have, it 
would not be wise to expect sufficient support 


a 
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from within the individual: internal markets of 
these countries to a process of extensive and rapid ` 


industrialisation. Yet availability of market(s) outside - 


the country is also difficult since neither the 
' developed nor the other developing countries would 


prefer to buy industrial products from developing” 


coun-res, Products of infant and inefficient industries 
of developing countries will naturally be costly 
and inferlor in quality. How can such products 
find a market in any industrialised nation? On the 
other hand, developing countries would prefer to 
‘support their own industries first or to buy their 
requ_rements from developed countries for reasons 
-of quality and price. Besides, traditionally developing 
countries have had their trade links with developed 
countries alone. f 


, I 
CONING to the South Asian region, the SAARC 
merr ber-countries are the poorest in the world. 
Almost 46 per cent of the world’s poor are located 


in South Asia. Most of the countries of the region — 


. Share a colonial history. The SAARC per capita 
_ income figures are among the lowest in the-world 
with 20 per cent of world population living on 3.3 
per ent of the earth's surface area. South Asian 


expcris constitute 0.8 per cent of the world total. ` 


Foreign exchange reserves of South Aslan countries 
amount to 0.7 per cent of global reserves. Most 
cour.tries in the region have a continuing trade and 
current account deficit and a rising external debt 
and debt servicing burden. Our people. have to 
contend with common basic needs: removal of 
poverty and illiteracy, eradication of disease, and 
ensuring the survival and healthy development of 
children. 
At the same time, the SAARC countries share 
formidable assets: a population of over one billion; 
the ‘argest pool of skilled manpower resources in 


the world; good infrastructure and abundant natural- 


. resources. There is thus a sound basis for economic 
cooperation among the SAARC member-countries. 
To take the SAARC: people from poverty to 
prosperity, these countries ought to achieve a rate 
of growth which will not only offset the deterioration 
‘In tne peoples’ economic welfare caused by an 
ever-increasing population but also: improve the 


level of economic welfare at a rate which will even- - 


tual.y narrow down the gap between the income 
levels of these countries and the prosperous ones. 
To fulfil this kind of requirement of economic gro- 
wth the rate of growth must be high indeed. Since 


` the economies of thes countries are largely agri- 
ciltural, a process of economic development mainly 
based on the agrarian sector of the economy would 


not be enough to achieve rapid growth especially 
in the face of an ever-increasing population growth. 


u 


IF development is sought to be achieved through 
trade, then export trade plays a vital role in the 
‘process of economic development—by providing 
additional markets (in addition to the domestic , 
_ market) for the various products of a country and 
also the means for purchasing developmental goods 
from abroad. The only honest way to pay for 
imports is by exports. Of course, foreign aid is an 
alternative. But foreign aid can give only a helping 
hand; it cannot be a substitute for-international . 
trade. Foreign aid cannot be a lasting means of 
economic progress and by itself cannot generate 
income and employment within an economy. Foreign 
aid cannot substitute for industrialisation. Of course 
foreign aid increases the availability of foreign © 
exchange for the time being and helps in importing 


‘goods for developmental purposes. But it also 


imposes certain limitations which may be economic 


‘and sometimes political as well. Foreign aid is 


always limited in quantum and its quantum is, 
determined by the desire of the donor or the 

lender. Its continuation also may depend upon 

political considerations and conveniences. Ina way 

it creates another kind of dependence on foreign 

powers. What is desirable is an economy’s own 

capacity to earn. foreign exchange ‘to pay for its 

required imports and the capacity to achieve high 

growth rates in production and imports. 

-It is exactly here that the economies of the 
SAARC countries suffer from a serious in-built 
weakness. As the economies of these regions were 
structured to subserve the interests of their foreign 
rulers, the whole region came to‘specialise in the 
production of only a few commodities like cotton, 
jute and allied fibres, sugar, tea, coffee, coconut oil, 
etc. Since almost all the parts of the South Asian 
region were producing the: same commodities, 
intra-regional trade could not develop because of 
lack of complementary lines of production. Rather 
‘what developed between them was competition to 
sell their similar products to monopoly buyers who 
were rulers as well. The whole international trade 
of the entire region gat hooked to the economies of 
the faraway West—depending upon them for the 


sale of our products (a few primary products) and 
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depending also for the supply of our requirements 
of industrial products. Since buyers were rulers 
too, the South Asian region was not paid a reasonable 
price for its exports. On the other hand, the region 
was a gigantic captive market for the sale of 
Western industrial products and also heavily 
for these. The people of the region bore the costs of 

tion both ways. This process of planned 
exploitation created employment in Western econo- 
mies and crushed it in ours. It made the economy 
of the entire South Asian region dependent upon 
the economies of the distant West. 


w 


THE SAARC will, therefore, have to blend economic. 


nationalism with regionalism if m economic 
cooperation at the regional level is sought to be 
achieved. 

In the absence of regional economic cooperation, 
each country would like to pursue its own industria- 
lisation programme to develop its economy, and in 
the process each country is likely to set up its own 
industries in alr possible flelds. In many cases, it 
may in reality amount to duplication/multiplication 
of utilised industrial ‘capacities and thus duplication/ 
multiplication of ineffident units. It results not 
only in wastage of scarce financial resources but 
also in the existence of inefficlent production units 
which makes the industry unable to compete in the 
international market. Through regional economic 
cooperation, the number of units in any given 
industry throughout the on can surely be 
restricted to a level whereby each unit functions at 
the level of maximum efficiency. At this level, the 
industrial units would also derive maximum benefits 
from economies of scale. 

It is to be emphasised here again that it is only 
through an efficient industrial sector that the SAARC 
economies can achieve a high rate of economic 
growth, can become industrial economies, and also 
further improve the agricultural sector to support 
the industrial sector. Productivity in thé agricultural 
sector to support the industrial sector can also be 
further improved. It is only through a highly effi- 
cient industrial sector that the economies f the 
SAARC region can enter the international market 
in Industrial products as well (that is, alongwith its 
present primary and agricultural products in respect 
of which the region occupies a dominant or near- 
monopoly position). The SAARC region will then 
become an exporter of both agricultural and indus- 
trial products (besides being an exporter of skilled 


and unskilled labour). 

Through the development of an efficient indust-ial 
sector, the SAARC economies will also be able to 
drastically reduce their imports of industrial 
from countries outside the region. Substitution of 
imports must always be an important goal of zhe 
development planning of a developing nation It 


- happens to be both complementary and supplem=n- 


tary to the export development strategy. Substitution 
of imports also improves availability of foreign 


- exchange, though indirectly. Foreign exchange saved 


through substitution of imports can be better utilised 
for imports of developmental goods or, alternatively, 
will reduce the export lag which has always been a 
' major economic problem with almost all’ developing 
nations. 


_ IV 


WE can say that increasing economic cooperation 
will help solve the common problems of poverty, 
underdevelopment and illiteracy of member-nations, 
and open up a new era of better life and prosper-ty 
for their people. Addressing the recently conclud2d 
Fifth Summit of the SAARC nations held at Male, 
Prime Minister Chandra Shekhar, while referring 
to the growing consciousness of the need for inter- 
country and inter-regional cooperation in the world. 
today, said that even developed countries, in orcer 
to maintain their technological lead and competitive 
edge, were moving towards greater integration. A 
more unified European Community, the US-Canada 
Common Market Arrangement, the desire of the 
East European countries to join the West European 
economic mainstream and the constitution of APEC 
are all pointers in this direction. This provides both 
a lesson and a challenge to member-nations, sire 
increasing regional integration elsewhere would 
make it even more difficult for them to compete in 
the markets of developed countries and agairst 
-their products in other markets. Thus the contempo- | 
rary world context itself demands intensified econo- 
mic cooperation among the South Asian countries. 
It is appropriate that the SAARC should explore 
new areas of cooperation in high technology. With 
the onset of the bio-technology revolution, geneic 
resources are becoming high-premium, cruc,l 
developmental resources. Access to genetic resources 
is essential for agricultural research and plart- 
breeding programmes which are vital for the long- 
term food security of developing countries. These’ 
resources are also extremely important for médicinal 
purposes. Unfortunately, the ‘genetic resources 
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ava:lable in developing countries, including the 
South Asian countries, are threatened by extinction 
or piracy. Immediate action is, therefore, needed to 
conserve these resources for future development. - 
Another step that can open promising avenues 
for future cooperation could be the setting up of a 
Fund for regional projects. The Fund could make 
avaiable credit on easy terms for identification 
and development of projects and-even for investment 
to intimate projects in the small scale sector. 
_ There is an urgent need for such a Fund because 
nob3dy is going to ball the SAARC nations out of 
thei- difficulties. If they are to achieve greater 
progress in making this a region of prosperity, they 
will have to stand together and try to pool whatever 
little resources are at their command in order to 
bring about the beginning of a new trust, a new 
conHdence. The need for regional cooperation has 
now become all the more imperative. It is time for 
menber-nations to forget their differences and 
star- afresh, not for solving their present problems 
but for looking towards a-brighter future. 


S; : ` es y 


- TO avold confrontation, decisions at the SAARC 
forum are arrived at not by voting but through 
consensus. Such a system can be described as fairly 
satisfactory as well as desirable, But at the same 


time it. cannot be denied that such an arrangement. 


can be successful only when there is a workable 
political understanding among the member-countries. 
If this is not there, the consensus might turn out to 
be quite deceptive, and is likely to be shattered by 
even a alight eruption of differences which are 
_ latent. = 
‘Thus the presence of the te- degree of 
poltical understanding must be regarded as an 
essential ingredient to sustain any regional coope- 


ration system. 


By identifying a number of vital areas for regional - 


_ cooperation and agreeing to perform collective 
action in these areas of development, the SAARC 


has proved to bè a significant initiative in the realm 
of collective regional self-reliance and p 

Yet ts avoidance of contentious bilateral issues at 
its forum and its aversion to discuss and seek solu- 
ttons to political disputes may, in the long run, 
prove to be a handicap for the organisation. It 
could also render cooperative endeavour in other 
socio-cultural, techno-economic and selentific areas 


of cevelopment if not altogether impossible, at 
` least somewhat difficult. Because any meaningful 
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cooperation in evolving a development strategy for 
the South Asian region, which is beset with the 
problems of backwardness, presupposes a minimum 


- level of political understanding among the, partners 


as well as a correct self-perception on their part, 
alongwith a resolve to cooperate in-such a manner 
as will pave the way for economic self-reliance, 
essential to lessen their dependence on the developed 
economies of the West. On all these counts, the sit- 
uation in South Asia does not appear to be bright. 
A close look at the prevailing regional situation ` 
would reveal that almost all the neighbours of 
India seem to be nursing a feeling of grievance, 
almost a phobia, against the big neighbour (which 
forms the nucleus of South Asia) and have long- 
standing bilateral disputes with it. For example, 
Indo-Pak relations from the beginning have remained ~ 
quite strained, and notwithstanding periodic attem- 
pts at normalisation there seems to be little hope at 
least in the near future for a substantial improvement 
in relations. Despite the Simla Agreement of 1972, 
at which both sides agreed to resolve disputes on a 
bilateral basis, Pakistan has not refrained from 
internatlonalising the long disputed Kashmir issue. 
More recently it has actively abetted terrorism tn 
India by providing material and moral support to 


_ terrorists and smugglers in Punjab and Kashmir. 


Similarly, with the evaporation of the liberation 


‘euphoria and appearance (or. disappearance)’ of 


military rulers in Bangladesh, relations between 
these two neighbours have deteriorated on vital 
issues like sharing of the Ganga waters. Bangladesh 


“has tried to internationalise this essentially bilateral 


issue by involving Nepal, and India has shown its 
readiness to succumb to such pressures. There is 
also the issue of border-fencing to check further 
infiltration of tribals belonging to Bangladesly into 
North-East India. 

Likewise, India’s relations with Sri Lanka present 
a gloomy picture on account of the Sinhala-Tamil 


‘ethnic trouble in the island state, viewed by Sri 


Lanka as the creation of India. So’ far as Indo- 
Nepali relations are concerned, one cannot deny 
the fact that this tiny Himalayan Kingdom has 
always played the counter-balancing game betwen 
its two giant neighbours, namely, Índia and China, 
between which Nepal finds itself sandwiched due 
to its ernie, location.. , 


VI 


COMING to the self-perception and related aspects 
of SAARC member-nations, it can dghtly be stated 
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that not only have these nations failed to perceive 
themselves in the mould of fegional actors, ready 
to act as partners in cooperation unhindered by 
extraneous considerations, but they also lack a 
common tion of the global scene. They 

the gl situation so differently that it is 
difficult to evolve a common strategy and attempt 
a collective regional. response even to vital global 
issues like disarmament, or superpower intervention 
in Third World areas which directly affect these 
nations. 

To illustrate the point further, a few cases of 
such distorted perceptions can be identified. For 
example, Pakistan, an important member of the 
SAARC, instead of perceiving itself as a South 
Asian nation, prefers to project itself as a South- 
West Aslan state, ready to play the role of the 
“frontline” state for the US in order to serve US 
stra 
its ideological basis, Pakistan seems to be seeking, 
quite often, an Islamic affinity with the Muslim 
countries of the Gulf and Arab region. It is not 


-surprising then, that yet another SAARC member- 


t 


state, namely Maldives, had voted with Pakistan in 
the last UN General Assembly's political committee, 
for passing the resolution to declare the Indian 
Ocean as a nuclear-free zone. One can ask how, in 


Pe T Pe ene 


members, a system for ty, ep 


tegic interests in the region. Again, to sustain - 


Finally, related to this is yet another important: 
which is the question of economic self- 
and how much significance SAARC member- 

states attach to it. Past experience shows ‘that 
instead of pursuing the goal of achieving national 
self-reliance, the trend in the region has 
been to e national economies ta. and 
integrate them with, the dominant global economy, 
thus being controlled and manipulated by Western 
industrialised nations. This vulnerability cf the 
domestic economies of poor nations, coming together 
through the SAARC, is bound to have a dsstabilising 
impact on this regional cooperation system in not 
too distant a future. 

Of course, the recent three-day Fifth SAARC 
Summit was an unmitigated success in that i took ` 
a historic decision to extend regional tion 
to the core economic areas, and has extended inter- 
nation cooperation to the areas of mass media, 
blotechnology and environment. The momentous 
decision to make a beginning in cooperation n the 
core economic areas has come five years after the 
SAARC was established when the South Asian 
leaders accepted India’s proposal to cooperate in. 
joint ventures in small-scale and cottage industries, 
and to set up a regional fund for identification of 

rojects. This augers well for the future useft Inese 
of the SAARC organisation. The future cf the 
SAARC will depend to a great extent on its capebility 





possibly function smoothl y aa the to overcome the constraints outlined above, namely: 
constituents readily allow theneelves tobe merged lack of requisite political understanding; varying 
into the schemes of strategic perception of the perceptions of member-states; and the vulnerable 
major powers? - and dependent ecohomles of these states. OQ 
COMMUNICATION í 
Christianity in Kerala- 


would like to bring to the attention of the 
readers of Mainstream that the Kerala High 
has the final judgement In my favour 
in the writ petition which I had filed in April 1986 
(O.P.No. 2835 of 1986) against the Director of the 
Institute of Management, Trivandrum..The situation 
arose after the publication (and later withdrawal) 
of my article, entitled “Christianity in Kerala” in 
Mainstream (August 24, 1985). The Director of the 


. Institute made an issue of the publication of this 


article cated Gea from some vested interests 
and attempted to tamper with my service in the 


- 82. 


Institute. I challenged this in the Kerala High Court 
in April 1986. A stay order was passed by Justice 
K. Sivaraman Nair at that stage. Very recently, 
Justice T.L.” Viswanatha Iyer passed the final 
judgement and gave orders to the Director cf the 
Imoutote to me By lay and eve mp ine Seen 
within a period of three months. 


G. Krishnan Xutty 
7/15 Prasanth Nagar, Ullor, 


Tdvandrum-695011 
Kerala 


Superpower Realignment and Non-Alignment 


“A.W. SINGHAM 


A 


Er Archibald W. Singham, a lending specialist on non-lignment, passed away rècentty in New York. As a mark of tribute to kis 


memory we carry the following excerpts from an article on the Belgrade NAM Sunit he wrote specially for Hiie journal. 


It was 


psblished in Mainstream (January 13, 1990). The obseroations made here are vested with greater significance in view of the changes in 


He global political scenario since its publication. 


` 


When elephants fight; the grase gets crushed. (Traditional African 
proverk) 

When `elephanis make love the gress alo gete crushed. 
(Contemporary version, modified after Belgrade) 


hen a sation is selected to chair the movement 
a for non-aligned countries it is as a result of that 
country’s firm commitment to the theory and practice 
of norralignment. In September 1989, the movement 
held its Ninth Summit in Belgrade and the chairmanship 
` was transferred from Zimbabwe to Yugoslavia. 
The movement chose Zimbabwe as its chair in 1986 
to emphasise one of its major objectives: to isolate the 
apertkeid regime and force South Africa to accept the 






In the death of Dr A.W. Singham the non-aligned 
movement, the developing countries and the 
Socthern African peoples’ indomitable struggle 
against apartheid lost a close friend and 
comrade-in-arms. 


Following, is the obituary that appeared in New 







Dr Archibald W.. Singham, an’ authority on the 
Carfbbeen and a Professor of Political Science at 
Brooklyn College of the City University of New York 
(CUNY), died on Tuesday (March 12) at Tisch Hospital 
fn the New York University Medical Centre. He was 58 - 
rears old and lived in Brooklyh. . 
He died of a brain tumour, his wife, the former Shirley -` 
Hune, said.~ i , - . 
Dr Singham was a founding member of the Social 
Ecences Faculty at the Untversity of the West Indies, 
‘Jamaica, where he taught from 1960 to 1970. He also - 
taught at the University of Michigan, Howard 
University fn Washington and the University af 
Lanchester In England before joining CUNY In 1978. 
He was a researcher and to a number of 
United Nations agencies and was known for his work 
cn non-aligned and Third World countries. He was 
clo a Senior Fellow at the Centre on the Study of 
"iolence and Human Survival at John Jay College and 
toe First Scholar in Residence at the New York State 
Martin Luther King, Jr, Institute for Non-Violence in 
albany In 1990 and 1991. 
He wrote several books, including “Non-Alignment in _ 

























An Mreparable Loss 


York Times on March 14, 1991: , 


— Editor 


/ 


` independence plan for Namibia. Under Zimbabwe's 


leadership, South Africa was militarily, diplomatically 
and politically defeated. Militarily, the Angolan, Cuban 
and forces ended -the myth of the 


" invincibility of Pretoria’s forces, Politically, Mugabe's 


foreign policy strengthened the frontline states and 


‘forced South Africa to negotiate with them. 


Diplomatically, Zimbabwe circumvented the plans of 
the gang of five (the USSR, France, China, the USA, 
and the UK) in the UN Security Council ta scuttle 
Resolution 435, the blueprint for Namibian indepen- 
dence. This is a major achievement for a small new 
nation. President Mugabe has every reason to be 
proud of his country’s role during the past three 





„an Age of Alignments” (Zed Books Lid. 1966) and 
“Namibian Independence: A Global 
(Lawrence Hill & Company, 1985), with his wife; and 
“The Hero and the Crowd in a Colonial Polity” (Yale 
University Press, 1989). He was also a member of the 
Editorial Board of The Nation magazine. 
Dr Singham, who was born in. Burma of Sri Lankan 
perents, was educated in Sei Lanka and graduated 
from Wesleyan University. He received a Master's 
Degree and PhD. from the University of Michigan. 
Besides -his wife, Shirley, who is the Associate Provost 
“of Hunter College, he is survived by a son, Roy, of 
Chicago; a daughter, Shanti, of Williamstown, Mase., 
and three children. 
ES. Reddy, who knew him closely, adds from 
New York: j f 
He was a Consultant to the Zimbabwe Government 
and helped in organising the Non-Aligned Conference 
in Harare in 1986, He was Consultant to SWAPO and 
i several events in the United States in 
solidarity with SWAPO. He was a member of the 
board of Trans-Africt, and was often consulted by the 
Bleck Congresemen and leaders in the United States on 
international affairs. i 
An intimate friend of the Mainstream family, Dr 
Singham occasionally contributed his atimulating 
articles to this journal. His demise is an irreparable 
- loge for this journal. While sharing the grief of his ` 
bereaved family, we cannot find adequate words 
to express our sense of sorrow. a 
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years. — ae fe 
The new chair, Yugoslavia, has. impeccable 


credentials to lead the movement. Under Tito, it was a 
founding member and hosted the First Summit in 


1961. Yugoslavia was selected this time, however, - 


only after a stalemate within the Latin American 
group over Nicaragua’s candidacy. During the past 


few months, both Nicaragua and Indonesia decided ` 


they would postpone their candidacy and agreed to 
Yugoslavia being the chair. Each chair brings to the 
movement its own particular style of leadership and 


countries with strong 
charismatic leaders who have left their personal imprint 


on the movement. However, as. Yugoslavia has a — 


system of rotating presidencies, no single person will 
head the movement during this period. This may be 
goce prii een Sn eiberding te greater decent ian 
and democracy. . 

.India has a pivotal role to play in the non-aligned 
movement at this juncture. The radical changes in the 
` world political structure have had serious consequences 
‘for non-alignment. These changes include the demise 
of China, the economic, political, and environmental 
pillage of Africa leaving the continent exhausted, and 
the distortion of Latin American and the Caribbean 
polities incapacitated by the debt crisis and now the 
drag war. In this context, India remains one of the few 
large non-aligned states with the capability af playing 
an independent role in world politics. 

Because of Nehru’s carefully crafted policies, India 
never joined the hysterical anticommunist and anti- 
Soviet politics of the Right in thé movement and has 
enjoyed the respect of the Left and liberation movements. 


` As a democracy resting on a capitalist economy, it 


also has the support of the movement's Centre. Rajiv 
Gandhi's arrival at the Ninth Summit breathed new 
life into the gathering especially with-his strong support 
for the liberation of South Africa and Palestine. Now 
after the Indian elections and the af government 
with: Vishwanath Pratap Singh at the helm, India can 
hopefully recapture the spirit of Nehru’s vision of 
nor-ali 


gnment. ` 
One major change in word politics since the 
of the movement in 1961 is the shift from a bipolar 
world to a multipolar su 
today of the USA, the USSR, the European community 
and Japan. In the political realm, the USSR announced 
recently that it was rejecting the Brezhnev doctrine. It 
is difficult to comprehend the real meaning of this 


announcement, especially since the doctrine was never . 
clearly articulated. What concerns non-aligned countries- 


ig whether the Soviet Union plans to extricate itself 
entirely from all regional conflicts in the Third World. 
During the summit a Soviet | spokesperson 
pronounced that the USSR was abandoning its policy 
of, the non-aligned movement as a “natural 
ally” and that it recognised the movement as an 


er world consisting. 


` 


independent force in world politics. This was seen at 
best as a gratuitous statement becausé the movement 
has always seen itself as an independent force in 
world politics, It is hoped, as the Yugoslav theoretidan 
of non-alignment, Ranko Petkovic, has proposed, it 
would be best if the debate about “natural ally” and 
“equidistance” be put to rest and that the more concrete 
issues facing the movement be addressed. .. 
One major underlying issue at the summit was the 
proper understainding of the consequences ‘of the 
in the Soviet Union, both - and 
externally, for the global community. Internally, the . 


g re-emergence of ethnic nationalism and new demands 


for secession are seen'as a dangerous waming to 
national sovereignty, not only for the Soviet Union, 
but many non-aligned countries with similar situations. 
Externally, there is the possibility of the Soviet Union 
becoming so obsessed with its internal problems that 


. it could become the weaker partner in the -global 


power structure. In strategic terms, the non-aligned 
countries have always understood that as long as 
there are two powers with nuclear. hegemony, neither 
could dominate the 
What troubleg-the movement is the: possibility of 
the Western world a new condominium of. 
with the European community, Japan 
and the United States creating a fortress around 
themselves to protect thelr economic and political 


` interests. A weakened USSR and China would become 


junior global partners with the new-condominium ag 
the only hegemonic power. This would turn non- 

aligned countries into client states of the condominium. 
This is particularly critical for the large number- of 
small states in the movement with weak econdmies. 
One of the issues that confronts the movement internally 
is the growing tension between large and small states, ' 


_ particularly “in the context of global economic 


negotiations. A fortress mentality will have severe 
consequences for the movement, especially in the 


` areas of security, ‘cultural domination, development, ‘ 


and political sovereignty. It should be noted, however, 
that it will be difficult for the Western condominium 
powers to live in isolation in the fortreas as they are 
dependent on raw materials, labour, and markets 
from outside. Sooner or later, the dwellers tnside the 
fortresé will have to come to some. accommodation 
-with the barbarian’ outside. - , 

This grim assessment of global conditions simply 
means -that the non-aligned movement has an even’. 
greater role in protecting its populations than in 
previous decades. As a trade union of the poor and 
representative of the wretched: of the earth, it has no’ 
alternative but to maintain internal unity and to look 
for new allies both inside and outside the fortress. It is 
for this reason that non-aligned countries have come 
to the firm conclusion that the United Nations remains 
the only organ that can enable them to survive under, 
conditions of international anarchy. i ee 
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Jyoti: Gulf War Coverage 
(Continued from page 6) 
this news agency has spoken to some pro-lraq 
organisations and countries in the Arab world as 
well, like the PLO and Jordan, and quotes their 
spoxesmen denouncing the war. 

Eut, as in the Vietnam days, for AFP, ‘US 
warplanes relentlessly pound Iraq’, launching ‘wave 
upcn wave’ of daylight attacks. The wire also 
quctes a variety of Asian-Pacific newspapers 
describing Saddam Hussein as ‘barbaric’, ‘power- 
hungry’, ‘anachronistic’ and ‘intransigent’. 
Hongkong’s South China Morning Post, for example, 
says the war ‘forces upon an unwilling world the 
intransigence of a power-hungry dictator’, while 
Japan's Mainchi Shinbum says Saddam ‘should fearn 


once and for all that he cannot get away with* 


lawless aggression’. 

One week into the war, Reuter puts out a story 
say ng that the ‘Iraqi President is well established 
in the minds (of US servicemen) as a demon’. The 
journalist, quoting a marine corps radio operator, 
Thcmas Talbot, says that Talbot explained the 
process of personalising the enemy out of repressed 
anger. ‘You just want to kick some ass and Saddam 
Hussein is a pretty big target.’ 

Eut, interestingly, by the end of the first week of 
war, Reuter seems to have discovered a grudging 
respect for the Iraqi President. When an Iraqi Scud 
hite a Tel Aviv apartment, Reuter describes it as 
having ‘slipped through a US Patriot anti-missile 
shield’ or Iraqi missiles ‘sliced through’ Tel Aviv. 
Saddam’s Scuds are winning him ‘political, psycho- 
logical and economic points’ in the Gulf war, and 
the Iraqi leader has ‘galvanised support in the 
Muslim world, sapped allied morale, hit global 
stock markets and made the most powerful air- 
forces in the West look ineffectual’. 


+ 


ACCORDING to Sujit Dutta, research scholar at 
the Institute of Defence Studies and Analyses, who 
has conducted a study on Westem and Indian 
nev«s agencies, severe ideological biases are usually 
buit into Western wire agencies—ike, during the 
Cold War, these biases were anti-Soviet as well as 
antLThird World radicalism and nationalism. “News 
agency copy,” says he, “reflects the values and 
foreign policy strategies of the dominant country, 
paricularly the USA. The main sources of 
infcrmation are diplomats. They influence the writer's 
perceptions as well as editorials.” 


Western media, especially when the interests of 
one of the countries is at stake, are, therefore, the 
“hidden purveyors of propaganda”, according to 
Dutta. There is bias in copy arrangement besides 
the shaping of copy and the usage of particular 
terms. For example, the word ‘enemy’ creates 
images in a reader's mind. If Israel bombed a PLO 
camp, most American media, especially because of 
the powerful Jewish lobby in the USA, would give 
the Palestinians short shrift. Even if they did quote 
them, the quotes would come towards the end of 
the copy—which every newspaper sub-editor knows 
are liable to be knocked off, because of a lack of 
space. 

_ Dutta elaborates that the mainstream press is 
usually “supportive of a war, especially if it is 
going well, on the lines of the country’s foreign 
policy”, but as soon as this changes and the morale 
of the people plummets, “the Press shifts its stand”. 
This was particularly evident in the Vietnam war, 
when General William Westmoreland’s reputation 
rocketed and then fell, when the war went badly 
for America. General Douglas MacArthur, the hero 
of the allied victory in the Second World War, 
seemed destined for great things after the War— 
until he clashed with President Truman. 

Dutta, however, warns against the complete 
condemnation of the Western media. “Third World 
countries like India tend to depend enormously on 
the Western media for information,” says he. “They 
are far better than the official media, which gives 
its own biased, lopsided point of view.” So what is 
the new information order all about? Even'in the 
Gulf, no Indian correspondent was based in Baghdad, 
hardly anybody was taking trips into the country, 
and even Doordarshan and AIR were Issuing 
restricted reportage. i 

Even as chances of peace become less remote, 
the lexicon of Gulfspeak continues to increase by 
leaps and bounds. Robert Fisk of the Independent 
describes a military briefing in the plush environs 
of a hotel in Riyadh, Saudi Arabia: “Battlefield 
preparation was still going on... the allies continued 
to interdict roads, rail and bridge systems... We've 
got such young kids doing the job... these young, 
kids... superb equipment...unbeatable combination...’ 

This, then, according to Fisk, is the bloodless 
theatre of war, the limits within which the average 
Westem reporter covers the action, the blood and 
gore in the Gulf conflict.’ Q 

(Courtesy. The Hlustrated Weekly of India) 
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The many horizons 
of GAIL’s world 


ing new areas of utilising Natu- Natural Gas as replacement for 

ral Gas, setting up two Petro- diesel and petrol in automobiles, « % 
Chemical complexes and LPG besides the study being carried on 
plants besides distribution of to assess LNG import option which 
natural gas in domestic, com- shall supplement the indigenous 
mercial and industrial sectors. availability of natural gas. 
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Gas Authority of India Ltd. 


Hotel Samrat, Chankyapuri, New Delhi-110 021. 
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POLITICAL NOTEBOOK 


Exercise in Deception 


wpe, h2 massive rally of the VHP-BJP 
"F? combine amidst a sea of saffron 

” fags at the Boat Club lawns in 
New Dethi on April 4 has added a new 
dimension to the pre-election political 
scene. 

The 3JP today is pandering to the 
growing Hindu militancy by privately 
indulgirg in a viciously communal 
propaganda. At the same time before the 
non-cor mitted voters it is highlighting 
the image of its national leaders with the 
request that they be entrusted with the 
responsbility- of running the Central 
Government this time so that they are in 
a positicn to prove their mettle. That this 
propaganda is having same impact among 
sections of the intelligentsia cannot be 
derfied. The decision of the highly 
respected and impartial former 
Comptroller and Auditor-General (CAG), 
T.N. Ckaturvedi, to join the BJP is a 
reflection of this trend. 

The groundswell of Hindu sentiment 
among influential sections of our people 
in large parts of North India is not in the 
least a positive development as gullibles 
taken ir by the BJP propaganda would 
have us believe. The majoritarian outlook 
inheren: in the concepts of Hindutva and 
Hindu Rashtra has the potentiality of 
undermining the fabric of our secular 
democracy precisely because of the threat 
to all the minorities—not the Muslims 
alone— hese ideas pose in the manner in 
which trey are being sought to be imposed. 
Hence secularists of every political pers- 
uasion rave the bounden duty to wage 
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an incessant ideological struggle against 
these concepts. The price of abandoning 
this struggle in the recent past has been 
exorbitant as is evident to all of us. 

The nation faces stupendous problems 
—economic, social, ethnic—springing 
mainly from past misgovernance. 
Whatever the contending parties may 
claim or disclaim, it cannot be denied 
that the profligacy of the Central 
Government that ruled the country from 
1984 to 1989 brought the economy to its 
current state with the distinct possibility 
of a debt trap staring us in the face. 
Social tensions are on the rise in the 
countryside mirroring the consequence 
of leaving the caste and communal divides 
unbridged for years at a stretch despite 
pious declarations from public platforms. 
Strains on account of regional imbalances 
and lack of sensitivity in dealing with 
complex problems of the various States 
have assumed phenomenal proportions 
as seen from the alarming events in Punjab, 
J & K and Assam that can no longer be 
tackled by administrative measures alone. 

The country expects the political leaders 
engaged in the battle of the ballot not to 
skirt these real issues affecting the lives 
and future of our teeming millions. Fervent 
calls to reinforce Hindutva and honour 
Ram as well as the hollow slogan of 
stability are all an exercise in the same 
deception and fraud the politicians of 
different hues have played on our 
populace for long yeas: 
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newspapers. It then heard many knowledgeable and 
worthy persons. Thus we had an editor in a far-off State 
capital who kept looking around and about the Committee 
room lest someone planted by the State Government 


should be eavesdropping on what his answers to the 


Commission's questions were. 

There was the judge who saw no wrong in mixing 
socially with the rich and the powerful seeking justice 
from his Court but was anti-social enough to want a 
journalist tried for contempt of court and put him 
behind the bars because the journalist said the fudge 
` should be more discreet in the company he kept. And 
then there were members of Parliament and State 
legislatures who would not think how fair the deal 
would be to enable the citizen to criticise freely some 
named MPs and MLAs for their illegal acts and corrupt 
practices. ! 

Among many such persons who gave gvidence before 
the Press Commission, some faces or names are still 
fresh in memory. There was the remarkable young girl 
who dazzled the Commission by her learned and studied 
replies, always relevant and constructive, on Press matters 
and events baffling the Commission. When she was 
about to leave an obviously delighted Commission, its 
Chairman, Justice P.K. Goswami, asked her what her 
academic was. Some members of the 
Commission hit the ceiling when she told them that she 
had become an activist before, she could graduate and all 
her information and wisdom was picked up along the 
hedgerows of experience. It does one good to think that 
the Commission did well to ask her to come, because her 
name today is an important by-line in newspapers. 

Another equally “unknown” person was Rajendra 
Mathur. He was editor of Indore’s flourishing Nai Duniya, 
then perhaps the best informed and edited Hindi daily 
in the country. He of course was very well read, and had 
the humility to become also bahu-shruta. His mastery of 
English and Hindi and a mare than nodding acquaintance 
with North Indian was a help. But he had 
serious interest in social, economic and political matters. 
He had travelled, kee his. eyes and ears open. 
ated atl ot hla ibis he did not want to be 
known as an instant pundit. 

If Nat Duniya of Bhopal and Indore still comments on 


The author, a veteran journalist, was the Member- 
Secretary, Press Commission (1978-80). He is currently 
the Treasurer of the Editor’s Guild of India, of which 
Rajendra Mathur was the Secretary. 










all events of national concern—the use by a member of 
the legislature of false and fake degree certificates two 

kilometres away from Indore or an analysis by 
Dr I.G. Patel of caste reservations—it is all thanks to 
what it has inherited from Rajendra Mathur. To the 
government's and nation’s lasting benefit, the Press 
Commission was to rediscover Rajendra Mathur when 
he became its member upon reconstitution by Mrs 
Gandhi in 1980 under the chairmanship of Justice Mathew. 

Rajendra Mathur travelled with us in the aircraft 
which took Prabhash Joshi, Govind Talwalkar and me to 
Bhopal last Thursday. This was to attend the meeting of 
the executive council and academic boards of Makhanlal 
Chaturvedi National Journalism Institute. Rajiv Gandhi 
had made the promise of starting something worthwhile 
as a memorial to this great editor, poet and patriot in the 
year of his birth centenary. It was left to Sundarlal Patwa 
to find funds, buildings and land for it. That is how we 
found ourselves together in Bhopal. 

This was the second meeting of the institution, the 
first having been formally and fleetingly inaugurated 
last January by the Vice-President, Dr Shankar Dayal 
Shamma. So there was need to outline, step by step, the 
institution’s progress if the new journalists and editors 
are to be fair by themselves and do some justice to the 
India of 2001. Some of us spoke in parallels suggesting 
that a journalist shaped in the Makhanlal Chaturvedi 
university should at least be as good as scholars and 
nationalists turned out by Rabindranath Tagore’s 
Shantiniketan and Gandhiji’s Gujarat Vidyapith. 

Rajendra Mathur amplified this for all of us. He 

a journalist should be a down-to-earth pri 


, with his feet knee-deep in the soil from which he draws 
' his cultural and intellectual sustenance. His 


should be home-spun and racy with the soil. A journalist’s 


labours are for his readers, calculated not just to carve 
out one’s own disti career or to swell the 
profits of newspaper owners. He should be wide awake 
to happenings around him. These happenings he should 
judge by the measuring rods not of money or power or 
glory but of duty to his conscience. His standards should 
be of the highest and he should remain his own'foremost 
critic. Journalism should inspire others to act. The journalist, 
therefore, should write with a commitment to obligations 
af responsibility and accountability. As the freak . 
philosophers would have liked, the journalist should be 
a person of actiortwho reflects and a man or woman of 
reflection who acts. 

As one heard Rajendra Mathur spellbound ave days 
ago, one never thought a ee 
the ears as his last wise words. 

(April 0) 
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_ Assault on Freedom of Expression Decried 


- HRE n a story grotesquely captioned “Times Editor's 
4 atwa to kill BJP meri” and accothpanied by a 
mes cartoon which equates secularism -with Islamic 
fundarrentalism, the Organiser has attempted, in its 
March 31, 1991 issue, to malign an institution of the. 
Mr Dileep Padgaonkar and Mr Praful Bidwai, its Editor 
and Semior Editor respectively. = ' 

, The story is in part a'distorted version of an inaccutate’ 
report of a seminar on the Ram Janmabhoomt issue held 


on February 9, 1991, ‘addressed by Mr Praful Bidwai . 
alongwith such eminent intellectuals as Justice P. . < 


Subramaniam Poti, and Professors Gyanendra Pandey, 
C.P. Břambri and KN. Panikker. The report, appearing 
in Patrot (February.10, 1991), hes since been denied at 


This exposes the Irresponsible and odious natyre of 
the Qrgantiser’s allegation that Mr Bidwai said that BJP 
leaders could be “disciplined to the point of being 
killed”. ©- ; - a: “i 

Besides this, the Organiser report contains a number 
of mal cious and objectionable elements:. for 
exampk, it brands secular intellectuals “fundamentalist”, 


, alleges that they are part of a “proliferating international: 


lobby eating into the vitals of India”, charges Mr Bidwal 
with acvocating that “the BJP should be prevented from 
contestng elections”, and baselessly claims that The 
Times cf India’s stand is informed by its “proprietors - 


A 


A 


búsins interests in the Gulf counties and' Pakistan”. 


- ‘We.deplore the attack launched by the Organiser on 


` The Times of India, Mr Dileep Padgaonkar and Mr Praful , 


Bidwaf.. 


Such attacks are reminiscent of witchhunts and ` 


campaigns pf character ‘assassination and intimidation. 


. almed at muzzling all critical voices. Distressingly, Mr 


Bidwai and others have received several physical threats 
and abusive calls too. No one who claims to believe in 
democracy and freedom of expression can condqne such , 
intimidation. ° $ C` 
We demand that the Organiser issuẹ an unconditional 


apology to The: Times of India, Mr Padgaonkar and Mr. ` 


Bidwai. . ro, ; 
Signatories: Rajni Kothari (political scientist and former 
member of Planning Commission), Romila Thapar, S. Gopal 
(historians), LC. Jain (former member of Planning 
‘ Commission), V.R. Krishna Iyer (former Judge, Supreme ` 
. Court), Swami Agnivesh. (Arya Samaj leader and sodal 
' activist), Bhisham Sahni (author), Anil Agarwal (environ- 
mehtalist), Lotika Sarkar (legal expert), Madhu. Kishwar, 
. Radha Kumar (feminists and public interest activists), Habib ‘ 
' Tanveer, MK. Raina, Moloishree Hashmi, Ram Gopal Bajaj ' 
` (theatre directors and actors), Vandana Shiva (environ- 
mentalist and-researcher), Prabhat Patnaik (economist), Dilip 
Simeon (public interest activist), Gulam Mohammed Sheikh, 
Vivan Sundaram (artists), G.P. Deshpande (dramatist and 
teachér), Claude Alvares (scholar and activist), Geeta Kapur 
(art critic) and other concerned citizens. i 
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Anes) he" Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS) has 
T zonvened a meeting of its core group ‘of about 
~*~ two dozen top leaders on May 8 to detide whether ` 
it shou d support the Congress-! in select constituencies. 
This would be at the expense of the Bharatiya Janata 
Party, Sut would serve the purpose of defeating the 
Janata Dal and its allies in those seats. ; ; 
. _ Since the elections are expected to be held a fortnight 
later, the top brass of the RSS feels that electoral trends ' 


would be clear by then. Though’ the core group is an —Ț 


informalbody, its decisions are issued by the secretariat. 


and strictly observed by the-Sangh’s highly disciplined . 


cadres- À f 
‘According to sources in Gwalior, the RSS leadership 
is of the view that the major ideological threat to it 
comes irom the Janata’ Dal, and that, therefore, division 
of anti-V.P. Singh votes in constituencies where the Dal 
is a strong contender should be avoided. A senior RSS 
leader 3aid that in such a situation, the RSS would not 
hesitate to support the Congress-I. a! 


X 


. $ . 
, * 
’ 
‘ 
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`- But such calculations mi 


If the RSS does decide to ditch the BJP, albeit in select + 
constituencies, it would be a big blow for the BJP which 
is talking in terms of winning more than 250 seats. ‘' 

The RSS has played this. game before. It ‘supported 


_ Rajiv Gandhi in the 1984 elections as a result of which $ 
the BJP won only two Lok Sabha seațs. Another fall-out 
` was the humiliation of Atal Behari Vajpayee, who was 


then the BJP President. In.the 1989 elections, when RSS 


activists campaigned vigorously for the BJP, the party 
won in 88 constituencies. , oe 
` For their part, senior BJP leaders are convinced that 


RSS activists will campaign even more emphatically’ for 
the party because of its stand on the Ayodhya dispute. A 


. senior BJP leader, pleading ignorincé about the May 8 
~ meeting, said that once “the machinery swings into 


action, it will be impossible to backtrack”. l 
t go awry if Nagpur directs 
its members.to treat the defeat of Janata Dal candidates, 


a 


(Continued on page 33) 
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_. Ambedkar and his Movement for Social Equality _ 
re : see i 


BASANTA KUMAR MALLIK | =r ue 


On April 14 this year the nation vill observe the birth centenary of Dr Babasaheb 


“> being carried to mark that occasion. 


1 ey 


wire he year 1891 was significant in the history of 
E Buddhism, for both the Organisation-of, the 


.-First Buddhist World Conference at Bodha-Gaya _ 


_and the birth of Dr Babasaheb Bhimrao Ambedkar 


` at Mhow in Maharashtra (now in Madhya Pradesh). 


. The conference was a mark of the beginning of the 


LN 


‘. towards religion was -not spiritual -like that of ' 


' religion-were essentia] to life arid the practices of. 
„society. According to him, religion was not merely” . 


revivalist movement of Buddhism in India’ and it 
culminated with the great conversion of Dr, 
Babasaheb Ambedkar to Buddhism in 1956. It was 


‘a remarkable event in the socio-cultural history of 
_ the twentieth century. 


- The philosophy of Dr’ Ambedkar was deeply 
influenced by his socio-religious ideas. His attitude’ 


Gandhiji. His approach to religion was intellectual 
and socio-political. To him the foundations of 


a concept of faith and worship, but a’ science of 


` social reconstruction. 


< Dr Ambedkar struggled throughout his life for 
emancipation of the Dalits from the stigma of caste 
and untouchability. His struggle was directed against 
oppression and: exploitation of man against man 
and man,against woman as well. He held the view 


~ that Hinduism was responsible for the disorgan- 


isation and demonalisation of society and particularly 
the deplorable condition of the untouchables. Thus 
he observed: TAO ne ek . 
The seligion which discriminates between followers is 
partial and the religion’ which treats crores of its adherents 
worse than dogs and criminals and inflicts upon them 
insufferable disabilities is no religion at alf. Religion is not 
7 the appellation foc such an unjust order.? 
In the 1920s, when the Indian National Congress 


v 


__was planning a new strategy to intensify the struggle 


against British colonialism, Dr Ambedkar organised ` 
social reform movements under the, banner of 
Bahiskrita Hitakarini Sabha (1924) to bring about 
gocio-religious and political consciousness among 


The author is 
Pure > > 





a Lecturer in History, S.C.S. College, . 
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the Mahars of Maharashtra. He struggled to gecure. 


- for them civic rights, the right on wind, water and 


roads of their motherland. The year 1927 was: a 
landmark in the history of movement of’ the 
untouchables when Dr Ambedkar organised temple- , 
entry movements, held the Mahad’ Satyagraha to 
fetch water from the public chowdwar tank, burnt 
the Manusmriti making it responsible for the plight 
of the untouchables and submitted a memorandum 
to the Simon Commission demanding the political 
rights of the untou¢hables. Dr Ambedkar believed 
that social reform was'precedent to political reform, 


. and, accordifig to him, the common masses could. i 


have been made politically conscious before going, 
to struggle for independence. He and his followers 
had to face strong resistance from the side of the 
orthodox Hindus for their social reform p mmes 
and they. had to endure a lot of criticisms and 


humiliations. There was no change among Hindus ` 


in the direction of accepting the untouchables as 
their fellow religionists. THe unchanging attitude, 


_ of the Hindus and the outcaste existences of the 


untouchables led to Dr Ambedkar to characterise 
the untouchables as.a separate element distinct 
from the Hindus and advise them to seek equal 
status in any other religion by renouncing Hinduism. 
. Of course, the freedom movement had initially 


‘ given much emphasis on social reform, but it was ` 
- ' diverted to the political aspect alone since. the 


a 


appointment of the Simon Commission in 1927. Dr `- 


Ambedkar’s political philosophy then developed 


‘ ander the impact of the prevailing social: and 


religious conditions which led him to deihand’ 
“Separate Electorates” for the untoychables in the 
_ Round Table Conferences (1930-32). He condemned 
the British Government for their apathy:, and 
negligence of the downtrodden classes during the 
two.hundred years: of their rule in India, He 
_ demanded swarnj by which the people could redress 


` their grievances by themselves. By swaraj he did” , 


not mean the change of Indian masters in place of 


' theBritishers, but a democratic form of government 


=) g 


\ 
by which’ all sections of the Indian 
admin stration. 


The social and religious’ struggle of ‘the 
untouchables took 4 different turn after the Mahad 


Satyagraha in 1927.: In every Depressed Class 


held after that event, resolutions stressing 
the need to renounce Hinduism were . The 
Jalgaom Conference (May 29, 1929) and the Yeola 
Conference (October 1935) reflected this trend. 
Presiding over the Yeola Conference, Dr Ambedkar 
told the ten thousands of men and women assembled 
there that the time-had come to decide and settle 
the question of the future of the untouchables. He 
asked them to embrace a new faith. that would give 
them equal status, a secured position and a rightful 
treatment. He made a bold declaration that although 
he was unforturiately born a Hindu untouchable, 
he wo.ld not die a Hiridu> He was of the firm 
opinion that conversion would bring equal’status 
and peaceful life to the untouchables. i l 
Resolutions regarding the renunciation òf the 
Hindu religion were passed unanimously at-the - 


< conference. `’ à 


The Hindu ‘leaders were quite perturbed. to 
leam about the declaration.’ The Maharashtrian 
Hindu leaders like N.C. Kelkar, L.B. Bhapatkar, 
Chitran Shastri, S.M. Mate and other social reformers 


jointly appealed to Dr Ambedkar to restrain from - 


such steps. The Congress leaders like Gandhiji, 


Malaviyaji and Rajaji. all sharply reacted to. thes ` 
, move Df Dr Ambedkar.’ Dr Moonje; the Hindu 
_ Mahasabha leader, favoured Sikhism for the 


Gandhi characterised the Yeola’ resolution as an 
unfortunate event and wanted to urge Dr Ambedkar 
fo assuage his wrath and to reconsider his position. 


He considered this threat of conversion as a warning | 


to the caste Hindus: if they did not wake up’in time 
it might be too late.” In this way there were frantic 
efforts to pressurise’ Dr Ambedkar from taking 
recourse to conversion. But in comparison with the 
plight of the untouchables, the appeal did not seek 
to offer any consolation for the deprived masses. 
The Congress leaders were-well aware of the. 


‘repurcussion of conversion and therefore they 


undertook definite mes to protect Hinduism 
from the inevitability of its sizable erosion., Gandhi, . 
in 1934, organised the. Harijan movemerit as a 


programme of the Congress, renamed the untouch- , 


ables a3 Harijans (the Children of Hari, the Hindu . 


God) set up’ the ‘Harijan Sevak Sangh, visited the | . 
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would have a proportional share in power and - 
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untouchable bastis and spearheaded the movement 
for temple entry only to consolidate them to the 
side ofthe Congress. His movement was thus 
political in nature and never social or religious. 
Gandhiji’s Harijari movement was to counteract the 
reform movement started by Dr Ambedkar. He 


wanted, to project the Congress programmes for 
the removal of untouchability-and claimed before 
the British Government that he was ‘the only 
spokesman of the untouchable masses of India. 
Astonishingly, Rao Bahadur M.C. Rajah and Babu 
_ Jagjjivan Ram—the two untouchable leaders of 
Andhra Pradesh and Bihar respectively—joined 
the camp of Gandhi and opposed Dr Ambedkar 
and his, programmes for’ the upliftment of the 
untouchables. . ee 

The pressure from the Congress and the forces 
of the orthodox Hindus could not. change the 
mission of Dr Ambedkar. He addressed Mahar 
Conference on May 30-31, 1936 at Dadar and said 
that the untouchables had neither manpower nor 
financial strength to ameliorate their multifaceted 
problems and therefore they could depend on’ 
mental, strength, that is, determination for struggle. 
He further said: ; ae 

So long as you remain in Hindu religion, you will continue 

to feel the necessity of changing the name or your caste. 

Because there can be no Hindų without a caste. Hihdus 

are recognised through their varnas like, Brahmins, 

Kshatiiyas, Vaishyes and Sudres... The aim of our | 

movement is to achieve freedom; soclal, economic and 

religious freedom for the Untouchables. And it can not be 

achieved except through conversion’ : 


want: it. 6econdly, renouncing Hinduism by 
conversion. According to him, conversion was 
beneficial for both the communities. As a result, ' 
the untouchables would acquire equal status outside 
the fold of Hinduism and the caste-struggle between 
the Hindus and the untouchables would come to * 
an end.’ Truly, by conversion all the sub-castes of 
the untouchables could be united under the banner 
of one religion and this would-inject a remarkable 
strength to ensure their progress. ee a , 
In between two decades since . his- 
declaration of renunciation in 1935 and Dr Ambedkar 
waited for reformation of the Hindu society by the 
Hindus themselves till 1955. He. remained busy ir 
the ‘nation-building process as a member of the .-' 
Bombay Legislative Assembly (1937-39), Labour 


` 
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Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council (1942- 
46), Chairman of the Drafting Committee of the 

_ Constitution (1947-49), First Law Minister (1947- 
51) and Member of Rajya Sabha (1952) and studied 
the different religions of the world in search of 
social equality. In the end, he decided to embrace 
Buddhism. 

In the 1950s Dr Ambedkar expressed his open 
inclination for Buddhism because the principles of 
Buddhism were abiding and based on equality, 
With deep religious zeal he attended a Buddhist 
Conference on May 25, 1950 at Colombo and exp- 
ressed his desire for the revival of Buddhism. In 
1951 he held the view that Gautam Buddha offered 
equal status to women through his exhaustive arti- 
cle “Rise and Fall of the Hindu Woman” in Mahabodhi 
from Calcutta, In December 1954 he addressed the 
Third Buddhist World Conference at Rangoon and 
said that Buddhism had -far-reaching effects on 
Hinduism and cow-protection was a victory of the 
Buddhist principles of non-violence." As the chief 
architect of the Constitution he had:already paved 
the way for the revival of Buddhism. He described 
the provision’ for the study of Pali made in the 
Constitution, the inscription of a Buddhistic aphorism 
on the frontage of the imposing Rashtrapati Bhavan 

` in New Delhi and the acceptance of the Asok 


Chakra by India as her symbol as his personal * 


achievements. The Government of India had declared 
Buddha Jayanti a holiday mainly through his efforts. 
Besides he founded two Colleges—the Siddharth 
College at Bombay (1946) and the Milind College at 
Aurangabad (1951)—that went a long way towards 
upholding the significance of Buddhism. In 1955, 
he founded the Bharatiyd Bauddha Mahasabha and 


endeavoured for the revival of Buddhism and the - 


protection of Buddhist monuments. 

Dr Ambedkar was now busy in spreading the 
message of Lord Buddha by writing books and 
delivering speeches. He addressed the people of 
the world from the British Broadcasting Corporation 
in May 1956 and told them. that he preferred 
Buddhism because it gave three principles in 
combination which no other religion did. 

Buddhism teaches. prajna (understanding as against 

‘supervision and supernaturallsm), keruna (love) and 
_ samata (equality). This is what man wants for a good and 

happy life. Neither God nor soul can save society.’ 

_ According to him, Buddhism could bring peace 
and happiness to the world. 

At a press conference on October 13, 1956 


Babasaheb said that he chose only the least harmful , 


way for the country, and the greatest benefit he 
conferred on the country was by embracing 
' | 


Buddhism: for it was a part and parcel of Bharatiya 
culture. He said: 

I have takeh care that my conversion will not harm the 

tradition of the culture and history of this land. ' 

In, fact, his acceptance of Buddhism was a boo 
to the Indian society and had he embraced any 
other religion, it would have created a political and 
national problem. On October 14, 1956, that $s, the 
day of Vijaydashami, Dr Ambedkar was ini-iated 
into Buddhism by the Reserved Bhikku Chandramani 
of Kussinara, the’ oldest monk of India. Among 
those who embraced Buddhism with Dr Ambedkar 
were Mrs Savita Ambedkar, Dr M.B. Niyogi, the 


former Chief Justice of the Nagpur High Court, Dr 


Ambedkar’s leading Maharashtrian lieutenants and 
nearly three lakhs of his followers.. It was a 
remarkable event in the history of the movement 
for justice and social equality. 

‘Dr Ambedkar advanced lucid justificatious for 
his renunciation of Hinduism and acceptarce of 
Buddhism. Acgording to.him, Hinduism believed 
in God and Buddhism had no God. In Hincuism 
all the superstitions and social evils are preached 
with the justification of having been sanction2d by 
God; this practice would not be possible in Buddhism 
since there is no God. Hinduism believes in soul; 
while according to Buddhism, there is no soul. 
Hinduism believes in Chaturvarnya and the caste 
system; Buddhism has no place for the caste and 

In addition to making Hincuism 
responsible for the plight and inhuman conditions 
of the untouchables, he put forth the follcwing 
arguments in favour of his acceptance’of Buddhism. 


‘1; According to Dr Ambedkar, the untouchables were 


Buddhists of the ancient times. He chose Nagpyr Zor his 

"initiation ceremony since the ancient inhabitants of Nagpur 

were the Nagas who were liberated by Lord Buddta. The 

Nagas also played a vital role for the propagaflon of 

Buddhism. i i 

2. Buddhism was an Indian religion and the Budda was 
nearer to the untouchables and lower casles. 

3. Buddhism could withstand even the severest scientific test 


and had the power and capacity to direct the destinies of the 


modern world. 

4, The untouchables would join with the world Buddhist 
community and thus pave the way for universal 
brotherhood ca 


5. Revival of Buddhism would be a source of peace “or the 
world community since it is based on love, morality, reason 
and humanism. 


\ 

In the sixth century BC Gautam Buddha started 
a social protest movement against oppressiom and 
exploitation in the name of. religion. Although he, 
propounded an enlightened and , equalitarian 
philosophy, he never attributed himself with divine 


status. His religion was a philosophy of mankind ` 


(Continued on pige 34) 
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Oe Meee The Right to Culture 


i RAJEEV BHARGAVA 


~ 


H begin witha few darifications before coming 






events; rather,.with the help of some conceptual 
clarification and by tidying up an already existing 
argunent it proffers some prescriptions on what in 
some crisis situations can be from ourselves 
and fromthe state. In other words, this-is a part 
conceptual and part normative exercise. Second, it 
is only, addressed to those who are willing td be 
coopted into a discourse of rights. It is directed 
primerily at Left liberals, including those Marxists 


with a toe-hold in the framework of rights. Perhaps, , 


all those committed’to our Constitution form the 
audience of this paper. Any one who espouses the 
language of force and violence rather than spe 

. With -eason and argument may well quit reading 


any further. Why persist in appealing to those who - 
have casually sidestepped parameters set by the’ 


Constitution or those who refuse. to listen to 


argument? 
At best, the paper is in the conditional mood 


with en argument that hopes to work in the following 
way: `f you adopt the framework of rights then you: 


must also accept some of its pre-suppositions and 


implications. Moreover, the argument relies on the. 
idea that even our ordinary modes of thinking and ` © 


speaking secrete deeper anthropological and ethical 
commitments of which we may not always be 
aware. It also accepts that a relation exists between 
words and the social world. Social things are what 
they are at least partly by virtue of the descriptions 
they Sossess, Therefore, it matters what we call 


them. Descriptions of things in part determine our _ 


otientation towards them and even our evéluations. 
These are very many largish things to keep in mind 


but necessary to specify if only to render defeasible 


the charge that the paper does not address itself to 
real issues or to.people who matter most. 


Let me begin by. drawing attention yet again'to ` 
The author is an Assistant Professor in the Centre for 


, Political Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New 
Delai. 


F sE to the main substance of the paper. First, this . 
paper does not purport to explain social and political - 





thrèe akiai that must ner trouble any 
reasonable person: the ban on Satanic Verses; the 
immolation of Roop Kanwar and the Shah Bano 
case. I wish, to raise a specific question in relation 
to-these issues: how is a Leftist, who also takes his 
liberalism seriously, to respond to these situations? 
How is he to react to a setting in which (a) the 
majority in a community seek a ban on a work of 


- fiction.on the ground that it offends their religious 


\ sensibility; (b) a teenage girl performs sati on the. 
alleged plea that she is intentionally performing an 


. age-old, much revered custom; (c) women of a’ 


religious group are denied alimony because 


particular 
_ this is impermissible under the law laid down by 


the Holy Book? . - 
An initial, intuitive reaction of the Left liberal is’ 
to dismiss these actions as medieval, primitive, 
and obscurantist. His enlightened sensibility treats 
all religious practices as humbug, and some of 
these, Induding those under discussion, particularly 
offensive. Since ‘his liberalism permits the use of 


` the language of rights, he might claim that such | 


practices violate individual rights, particularly those 
of women. Since a liberal state is committed to the. 
defence of ‘such rights, he would seek state 
intervention on such matters. ~ 

- Another set of intellectuals argue, however that ^` 
such a-Leftist response is radically mistaken, that it 
mindlessly follows mainstream Western thinking 
on these issues and, therefore, ‘that it Js Euro- 
centric. In short, it simply fails to understand what 


’ is going on here. The term ‘understand’ is to be 


‘taken in all its philosophical seriousness. To not 
understand these situations is to by- -pass the intemal 
descriptions of the participants of-a culture, to fail, 
to grasp the way religious people conceive their 
own specific situation. It is to overlook the self- 
perceptions of the agents, their own complex inten- 


. tions, motivations and orlentation&, In brief, here is 
_ an implicit attempt to finesse the self-unders 


and interpretation of participants by forcing u 


' them an external framework that is completely out 


of tune with their beliefs and value judgements. . 
‘This total failure óf understanding ghows the | 
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bankruptcy of the Leftists, so the argument goes, 
who cannot see that, given their conceptual world, 
what the agents do is just the right thing to do. 
Furthermore, if what they do is right in the context, 
then within that context they have a right to 
perform that action. After all, a group of people 
possesses a right to follow its own customs and 
practices, live in accordance with its idea of how 
lives ought to be led. 

Taking recourse to the same liberal discourse on 
rights, these intellectuals, enra by the blind 
rationalism of the Left, go on to claim that a people 
have a right to their own culture. If they take their 
liberalism seriously, so the argument Leftists 
should ise this right. Indeed, if they do not 
hold their liberalism in bad faith, they should leave 
these people alone. Rather than seek state 
‘ intervention, they should demand that the state 
must let these people decide what is good for 
themselves. Is it not true that what is wrong for 
some is right for others? After all, in matters of 
ethics, no indisputable facts of the case exist. If so, 
the state should be neutral in these matters. 
Liberalism, correctly understood, recognises cultural 
rights and demands that they not be violated. 
Some such reasoning can be marshalled in support 
of the statements made by some Congress Ministers 
in favour of the Muslims Personal Law Bill. 

So the Leftist is vulnerable to the charge of 
having misunderstood a radically different stand- 
past of misconstruing another culture and, there- 

ore, of not being liberal enough. Charged with 
failing to give due recognition to the cultural rights 
of a group and faced with this attack, the Leftist 
who also takes seriously the discourse of rights 
must begin afresh his search for arguments that 
adequately defend his position or conclude that his 
socialist commitments are at odds with his liberalism, 
that it really is impossible to both have your cake 
and eat it. 

But one must first ask if an implicative relationship 
exists between understanding a culture and granting 
its members a right to their culture. The argument 
mentioned above trades on an ambiguity in the 
notion of right to which many political theorists 
have drawn attention but which is insufficiently 
noted in political arguments.’ To begin with, an 
improper use of the word ‘right’ must be immediately 
disposed of. A person blandly asserting that he has 
a right to something means merely that he is bent 
upon some good, benefit or opportunity 
his own or that come what may, he will act in a 
certain way. This use is wholly inappropriate because 
rights are claims which must be buttressed by 
some argument, reinforced by reasons. A person 


must in principle be able to offer a reason su 

his claim that he has a right to have, do or be 
something. But here no reason is given at all. A 
demand that is not backed by reason is outsjde the 
framework of rights. Secondly, and more relevantly, 
it might be said that a on has a right to do 
something because it is right thing to da in the 
circumstances. This is precisely the sense waich is 
relevant in‘cases cited . It is even an acceptable 
sense of the term because here at least some 
reasons are offered. Even so, these reasons are 
subjective and strongly contextual. They implicate 
no more than a subjective plea to be left alon2: a far 
cry from a rationally grounded assent from others. 

The political and philosophical sense >f the 
term, on the other hand, is much stronger. When 
an individual claims to possess rights with sespect 
to something in this stronger sense he must be able 
to advance reasons against interference in any 
matter concerning that thing even if the costs of 
such non-interference are greater than the benefits 
to be had from interfererke. For example, wren an 
individua) asserts that he has a right to read porno- 

phic literature, he must be able to muster enough 
reasonable backing for his claim that he be free to 
do so as well as enlist in support strong justification 
against any interference with his indulgence 2ven if 
there exists reasonable certainty that generally people 
will be much better off if pornography were banned. 
Likewise, a p must be able to offer reasons 
against interference with its practices that offset 
the social costs involved. They must obtain rational 
consent from others that interference is unjustified 
despite problems caused by these actions. In this 
conceptual framework rights threaten consequen- 
tialist reasoning, challenging its legitimacy by 
recruiting the help of even better reasons. And - 
these reasons are better at least partly because their 
force is accepted even by others. In other. words, 
rights are always buttressed by argumen:s and 
reasons that can be intersubjectively validated. 

It follows that an enormous abyss lies between 
the claim that for Y, X is the right ng to dc in the 
context and the one that is Y's right in the strong 
sense to do X. Furthermore, a leap across this 
chasm, from one claim to another, is not licensed 
by logic. The second one simply does not follow 
from the first. For example, when we say that it 
was right for a poor man to have stolen bread we 
do not necesarily endorse (although we mzy) the 
claim that he has a right to steal bread. Sircilarly, 
we might under some circumstances think that it is 
right for a person to take the law in his own hands 
but from this it does not follow that we approve 
that he has a right do do so. 








‘Urderstanding has an implicative aaa 
only with the weaker sense of right, not with the 


stronger, politically more relevant sense. If this is - 


true, then und another culture by no: 
means binds us to granting members of that culture 
a digat in the sense. Clearly, the critic 
i e a e eA 


position only by equivocating on the term right, by 


workng with its weaker ‘sense. Left can’ 
therefore claim to understand a culture without 
grantng its members a right to many of its practices. 


THIS answers one set of critics but the Left Ifberal 
may “ace yet another . The critic might 
now concede that understandi a culture has no. 


necessary on the issue of cultural rights, 
but ‘sill t Left liberals must. t any 
community a right to culture. This time the-Leftist, 


who takes his liberalism seriously, gets into a bind 
not because of his liberalism but on account of his 
Leftism. That it is not due to his liberalism can be 
-edsily geen by acknowledging that for traditional 


liberalism, no such thing as a right to culture exists. > 


This 5 so for at least two closely related reasons. 


One, a right to culture is believed to be a` 


. collective entity but for Ifberals collective rights 
carinct exist. This flows from the liberal commitment 
to individualism, to the view that only the individual 


' defined in abstraction from other individuals is the _ 
final source of moral and cognitive authority and ` 
therefore he alone is the ultimate unit of moral - 


wortt. A commitment to individualism leaves no 
room within the liberal framework for the notion: 
-f collective -rights because collective rights flow 
from what Hegel called Sittlichkeit or ethical life, 
from -he customs, practices anid mores of 
a community, all of which an individual rather 
thaninvent merely discovers. Since the communi 
has no life of its. own and lives solely throu 
individual members who constitute it, it cannot, 


definition come into conflict with the claims of ` 


particular individuals. 
A second argument also stems from the liberal 


tie to atomism with the difference that it accepts ° 


the possible existence of collective rights but not 
their autonomy from the more basic individual 
' rights. It contends that if freed from their bonda 
to individual ie collective Agha can always Ge 
used to abri 
- distinctly illiberal thing to do. For example, each 
individual has api right to citizenship. But 
this basic right can be violated when cultural or 
* minority rights are secured. ball 


“rights. 


individual‘ ones ‘and that is a ` 


. Consider as an example the policy of restricting 


ownership in Kashmir only to Kashmiris. - 
Su eieo abe inp ed leo on the plea that 
Kashmiris possess a collective right to maintain 
their distinct cultural identity. Liberals might argue 
that, constitutional, propriety apait, this violates 
the individual right t property, ‘This particular use 
of the argument might appear pernicious but any - 
pretence that ‘there is something intrinsically 
invidious about it can be unmasked by pointing 
out that the White South African regime also uses 
the ` ent from minority rights to support 
poate Rights of culture, so the argument goes, 
always used 10 restrict or violate individual 
ore, they cannot be accommodated 
within a liberal framework. 

Should a Leftist with libera] leanings fight his 
critics by denying, like the traditional fiberal, the 
right to culture? I believe that a Left liberal has no 

tual resource for denying such rights. Not 


only that; I also believe that he must accept the 


existence of such rights. While the traditional liberal © 
tion is just what suits the proclivities of Right- 
wing individuals who make a fetish of abstract 
individualism, Leftists must uphold the thesis that 
an individual is what’ he’is only by virtue of his 
socio-cultural context, that the distinctively human 
capacities of moral agency and rationality are shaped 
by and therefore depend upon culture, that complex 
beliefs and second order desires are individuated | 
by social context and that beliefs and 
exist not simply as states of minds in the heads of 
individuals but are embedded directly in social 
practices and institutions? Now me might ask 
what all this has got to do with the issue of rights. 
The answer to this query is simple: To grant rights 
to. creatures is to’ accord them to view 


` them as agents who deserve respect and this is so 


ofily on account of certain capacities possessed py- 


| them? EAE RE IE eee me ey y have 


the right to do this or that thing but also the right 
to develop those capacities that enable them to do ` 


social nathre of beliefs, 
people must have the right to develop and bolster; 
the culture,on which these capacities and therefore: 
their distinctly human identity depends: - | 

Only ina rich and stable cultural context can we 
be aware of who we are, identify the precise nature 
of; the ‘situation surrounding us and assess the 
availabllity of options. The meaningful exercige of 
human choices crudially upon a cultural 
context. In bilef, the right to culture flos 5 tioa a 


=: ~ 
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_ tances are not equally propitious 





position which takes both its Leftist and its liberal 
+ 
TIT appears now that the critic of the Left Hberal 
position has succeeded in demonstrating a blatant 
in the inițial position of the Left 
liberal. The Left Hberal denies that certain groups 
have a right to their culture but on his own 
principles he is committed to the existenœ of 


. Pey eah a en pi a 


and- foolish the cultural practices of a 
different group but he must leave them as they are, 
must not strive to change them. This for the reason 
that the concerned has a right to follow its 
own customs and. and Leftists who take 
their liberalism seriously must not interfere with 
them. Liberalism, it appears, restrains the Leftist 
from intervening in these situations. =. — > - 

It is interesting that it is only the Left liberal who 
is caught in this jam. Intervention is open to an 
insensitive coloniser, to the dictator or to the Ri 
liberal either on the that rights do not exist 
or on the plea that at least the right to culture does 
not. Since he takes his liberalism seriously, the Left 
liberal the existence and desirability of 
rights. And because of his rugged commitment to 
Leftism, he the existence and desirability 
of the right to culture. It is only the Left liberal, 
therefore, who appears to be trapped in this 
But is he? ' 

I think not. Stating why this is so needs a further 
examination of the notion of rights. As I have 


_ already pointed out, rights involve rational claims 


advanced by groups or individuals for something 
against other competing rationally justified conten-. 
tions for the same or any other thing by other 
individuals or pa It follows that rights 

` only in a context of rationally defensible arguments 
in situations of overt and covert difference. Moreover, 
they Pt specific conception of man, one 
in which rationality and autonomy are his most 
significant capacities. We might say then that the 
discourse of rights presupposes a 
of rights that encourages the d ty of some 
rather than other capacities and bolsters some 
ways of living in opposition to others. 

One might ask just what this culture of rights is? 
This question needs a long answer but a 
‘ ghorter one can at least be this: A culture of right 
presu 
commitment to settle these differences y 
and through reason. It also accepts that all circums- 
for resolving 


ght, hysteria is impermiseib 


c culture - 


the existence of differences. Also a - 


these differences by reason. However, it insists that 
the cost of an enforced settlement is grecter, at 
least in the long run, than the cost of accepting 
unresolved differences. The notion of rights is, 
culture-laden. To accept the of 

ghts is to proclaim in the same breath an tion 
to sustaining this culture. A Left liberal who takes 
his liberalism seriously is no doubt commi-ted to 
the right to culture but only as long as it is 
tible with this culture of rights. Surely, people 

have a right to their culture but only on condition 
that they abjure doing anything that threatens the 
very presuppositions that sustain that right. We 
are now begirining to have an answer to our initial 
query. . i 
The Left liberal respohse to h over the 

publication of the Satanic Verses, to the Shah Band 
case and to sati must with careful inder-. 
i of the motives and intentions embedded 
in relevant cultural practices. But it need not end 


' with their legitimation. Even if, given the beliefs 


and practices of the relevant communities, the 
le and self-immolation -udged 
to be fully in accordance with norms, even if it is 
right for people to behave and react the way they 
do, the Left liberal cannot grant them a right to 


~ Behave or react in that way unless inter-subjectively 


he must be convinced that people who daim to 
possess rights operate within a culture of rights. 
There must be some evidence that a framework of 
rights is present in their-own culture’ or tha- it has 
been subsequently incorporated from’elsewhere. If 
no such evidence exists, then, no matter what they 
say, they do not grasp the concept of righ- And 
le who do not the tof o 

Cane have a right io their own pa an 
practices sanctioned by it. 

Much the same applies to political groups which 
deny the presence of differences that do n fact 
exist or insist on resolution of these differer ces-by 
threats, force or violence, or indeed are too im>atient 
to live, with differences and therefore apt for 
obliteration rather than concessive settlement. 
Members of such a group may use the word ‘right’ 
but know nothing of its sense. Often racists, fascists 
and die-hard communialists induct the term ‘right’ 
into their discourse but either use it in bad faith or 


` with total, deliberate dishonesty. At any rate, they 


do not understand the full import of the discourse 
of rights. If racists and fascists were ever serious 


about rights they would not seek violent solutions 


to settle differences. Similarly, if commumalists _ 
were really committed to the. ework of rights 
they would neither propagate an ideology of enforced 
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homogenisation nor seek ‘violent methods’ of 


resolving conflicts of interest. 
_ In zeneral these political groups frequently refuse - 
to acknowledge which others believe to 


be crucial for their identity. When they do recognise 
the existence of differences, they.find it difficult to 
amicebly settle or live with them. They claim to be 
fully rational ‘and autonomous themselves but do 
not gant these capacities to others. In brief, they 
have 20 culture of rights. ae 
Groups that: 
virtuzlly incompatible. with those bereft of it. It 
follows that the Left liberal discourse competes for 
‘the same ‘political space with a discourse based on 
the ideology of force and violence or with any 
framework that denies individuals and groups 
their 
consideration. Indeed, Left liberals and, say, fascists 
and communalists are not fighting for the same 
political space’ as much ‘as battling for the very 
assurr ptions of that space. For example, they are 
not ecmpeting within the framework of the Indian 
_ Const tution as much as fighting over the very 
nature of that Constitution. If that indeed is so, 
then a host of ences follow. 


A Left liberal must earnestly fight anyone—an i 
individual, a group, the majority community or _ 


even the state—who has abandoned the discourse 


of rights, and in this battle enlist the suppott.of all 





. be neutral between two 


the culture of rights are, 


erences for no manifest and reasonable 


a 


those committed to it. Furthermore, ‘a liberal state 
cannot afford to be neutral between two groups— 
one that accepts and another that denies this dis- 


_ course. For example, in a multi-religious society, a 


state, if it has ariy serious liberal intentiong, cannot 
ps ohe of which works 
within the ework of the Consitution and the 
other that subverts it. , i . 

Now, it might be objected that all this is no great 
news. But recall what was stated very early in the 
paper that it matters what we call something, what 


_ descriptions things have. There is an enormous _ 


difference between the bland assertion that I must 
follow my way of life and the claim that I have a 


right to lead a life that Į deem fit. Those who use . 


the language of rigtite, must, if they are’ at all 
serious, go whole hog and accept the cultural 
presuppositions of rights, If their ideologies donot 
permit this, then a serious conflict “is bound to 


“emerge that can only be ‘resolved if one or the other 


is abandoned. If they foresake the framework of 
rights, then they must also admit to have entered 
an arena that is bound by different rules. D 


` NOTES ` 


1. See for example, R. Dworkin, Taking Rights Seriously, p. 188. 
2. See C. Taylor, Philosophical Papers, Vol 2, pp. 187-210. 
3. Ibid. l ; a 
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NEHRU MEMORIAL 


MUSEUM AND LIBRARY 





‘The Nehru Memorial Museum and Library offers Fellowships under the following projects: 
1. NOn ONE i A O oom de n A 7 : 
F Fellowship in the range Rs. 4500-7300 is open to scholars of eminence, who have made 
‘a significant contribution to knowledge and have experience of conducting and guiding research. 
- Fellowship in the range Rs. 3700-5700 is aleo open to scholars of proven ability, with publications 
' and experience of guiding research. Junior Fellowships are open to scholars possessing the 
. research experience preferably already in possession of Ph.D. degree. In addition, allowances will 
be admissible as per rules and contingericy grant of Rs. 7500/- per annum for Senior Fellowships / 
Fellowships and Rs. 5000/- per annum for Junior Fellowships. Scholars applying for fellowabtps 
may work on the nationalist movement, or on Modern Indian History, or on contemporary Indian 


_ society. The Fellowships will be for three years, renewable for another two-years. The fellowshipe 


- are open to historians and social scientists. ` i , : ae 


2. PERSPECTIVES IN INDIAN DEVELOPMENT - 


“ Senior Fellowship in the range Rs. 4500-7300 and Fellowship in the range Rs. 3700-5700 l 


aré offered to Social Scientists for conducting research on the themes (1) Tribal Development, 


(2) Changing Status of Women in Scciety, (3) Soctal Identites and Integration of the Indian Nation, ` . 


. (4) Absorption of New Technology in Rural India, (5) Linguistic Loyalties, (6) Roots of Communaliem 
z in Indian Society, (7) Problems of Indian Ecology and (8) Education. Fellowships carry allowances 
- . as per rules plus contingency grant of Rs. 7500/- p.a. Fellowships are for two years renewable for 


| 3,‘ CHANGING RELATIONS BETWEEN AND WITHIN SUPRANATIONAL REGIONAL ECONOMIES 
IN THE. WORLD POLITY — 
Professorial Fellowships in the range Rs. 4500-7300 p.m. plus allowances as per rules and 
contingency grant of Rs. 10,000/: p.a. are offered to scholars of distinction for undertaking 
-research on relations between and within supta-national regional economies in world polity. 
Fellowships are for two years, renewable for another year. : . ` 


The Nehru Memorial Museum and Library reserves the right of publication of research papers 


in based in Delhi. The Seléction Committee would have the right to recommend award of fellowships 
to echolars who may not have applied. bo 


and monographs prepared by Fellows during the tenure of their fellowships. The fellows will be 


- ‘Those who wish to be considered for the above fellowships should send a note, hot exceeding 
‘1000 words, on the project proposed to’ be undertaken alongwith the following information to 
` Director, Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, Teen Murti House, New Delhi - 110011 
within 30 days of its publication: (1) Name, (2) Address, (3) Date of Birth, (4) Academic Record 
from High School Examination, (5) Details of Post-Graduate work and list of publications with 


copies, (6) Details of how employed so far, (7) Names and addresses of two referees. Candidates in . 


employment should apply through proper channel. Those who had already applied in response to- 
our earlier advertisement in July/August, 1990 need not apply. Their applications will he 
' considered alongwith the fresh applicants. i 
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Should there be a Common Civil Code? 








ave cpted for a secular polity and also because, 
the directive principles of our Constitution under 
Article 44 require that the state shall endeavour to 
secure ‘or the dtizens a uniform civil code throughout 
the territory of India. However, it has remained a 
- ¡most tricky question and no ent since 
ro tinge lor eters able to any step in that | 
are BA Era for such a 
ESA t. The C given assurance 
to the Piuslims during pes phere that it 
would niot dntecters’ with their personal law and ~ 
that would be free to practice their religion as ` 
_ they understand it. When some memibers of the 
- Consticuent Assembly raised the demand for a- 
uniform civil code, its Muslim members opposed it 
and ultimately it was included among the Directive 
Principles of the Constitution. ; 
jaa common civil: code very: desieableriand 
, should it be enacted at any cost? Let us examine 
this question in some detail and arrive at some 
conclusion, if possible. There are three categories 
of people who are demanding enactment of common 
code: (1) secularists; (2) feminists; and (3) Hihdu’ 


comm Also, there are three categories of 
. people who op its enactment: (1) average 
Muslims; (2) amenitalist and communalist Mus- 


lims; and (3) those non-Muslims who are sensitive 
to the identity problems of the minorities. ` 
Let as examine the arguments of those’ who sup- 
port enactment of a common civil code. First, let us 
start with the secularists. The secularists argue, 
and their argument is based on genuine secular 
e ca E tanita 
like India we cannot have separate 
a for different religious s. There 
should be a common law applicable to the citi- 
zens. $ 
of religion and that is unconstitutional. 


“When all citizens enjoy common rights without . 
any discrimination on the basis of religion, caste, 


gen or creeds wy can Ciy Be palit lo gomman 


te laws amount to discrimination on - 


+ 


ASGHAR ALI ENGINEER 


! 


d 


civil laws too without such discrimination what- 


. _ soever? 


PEE E E are gaveened EN 
common criminal code but also common cvil laws 
in all spheres of personal laws. So why not remove 
this discrimination too? They also that it~ 
. would bring about not-only uniformity but also 
better unity and integrity in the country. Different 
personal laws perpetrate not only discrimination 
on of caste, sex and'creed, but also different 
religioud identities which is not in keeping with. the 
secular ethos.’ All citizens should have a common 
identity, that is, a national identity. It is only when 
this sense of common identity develops that secu- 
larism will become strong and we will become 
strong and we will have a viable polity based on 
national interest. 

It is also argued that under secular Constitution 
` all should be equal before law. However, if personal . 
laws are allowed to be practiced then not only 
would there be sexsual inequality, but also the 
women of one community would become more 

than the women of another religious ommu- - 
nity. The following points are raised to establish - 


such in tles: ` 
(1) The Muslims are polygarous, but the Hindus, 
Christians and Parsis are monogamous. 


(QQ) The Muslims are allowed extrajudicial divorce, but 
the Hindus, Christians and Parsis can effect divorce 
only through court. 
A wife married pnder the Muslim Law can be 
divorced by the husband at his whim or pleasure, but 
a wife married under the Hindu, Christian or the , 
- Paral law can be divorced by the husband only on 
certain in those Laws. 
Under the Muslim Law; a husband’s apostacy from ` 
islam results in automatic dissolution of t Muslim 
though a wife's apostacy does not. 
Under the Hindu Law, apostacy from Hinduism by 
either of the spouses does not affect a Hindu © 
marrage, though it confers od the non-apostate 
spouse a right to sue for divorce. 
Under the Parsi Law too any spouse's ceasing to be a 
Parsi Zoroastrian would only entitle his or her 


@) 


(4) 


Under the Christian Law, a change of religion by one : 
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oc the other spouse has no effect on a Christlan 
marriage except where the apostate husband has 
married again, in which case the wife would be 
entitled to sue for divorce. 

Under the Muslim Law, a divorced wife is not 
entitled to any maintenance except during the 

of iddat. But the other personal laws allow a divorcee 
post-divorce permanent almony. 

Under the Muslim Law, a daughter inherits half the 
share of a son; but under the Hindu Law, a daughter 
shares equally with a son. (It may, however, be noted 
that under the Indian Succession Act governing the 
í Parsis and also others who are not Hindus, Muslima, 
Buddhists, Sikhs or Jains, the position Is the same as 
under the Muslim Law.) 

Under the Muslim Law, a person cannot dispose of 
more than one-third of his properties by will, but the 
other personal Laws do not impose such Hmitation. 
The Muslim Law confers on a person the right to pre- 
empt any property in respect of which he Is a co- 
sharer, or a participator in appendages or imma- 
nities or an adjoining owner. But the other personal 
laws do not confer any such right. 


The above discriminations militate against the 
spirit of our Constitution and hence must be removed 
by enacting a common civil code. It is high time 
such a code is enacted. Already 43 years have 
passed since our country became independent and 
40 years have since our Constitution was 
enacted. And yet there is no sign of enactment of a 
common civil code. 

' The above arguments are made, as pointed out 
above, by genuine secularists who bear no ill-will 
against Muslims. The second category is of active 
feminists who feel strongly about injustices against 
women. As far as these feminists are concerned, 
they consider all personal laws as oppreasing women 
and this view is not without justification. Whatever 
the spirit of this or that religion, personal laws in 
operation have been quite unjust to women. These 
injustices can be overcome only when a comprehen- 
sive and common civil code giving women equal 
status with that of men and treating women of all 
communities on a par, is enacted. These arguments 
are made with genuine concern for women’s plight 
and bear no ill-will against any religious community 
and must be taken seriously. Every attempt should 
be made to improve the lot of women in India, 
whatever community they might belong to. There 
is no religious community in India which does not 
oppress its women. This criticism does not apply 
to any particular religious community and must be 
taken in that spirit. It is a gender conflict rather 
than an inter-ccommunal one. Gender justice is 
overdue in our country. Common civil code or no 
common civil code, gender justice must be done in 
whatever way possible. 

The third category is of Hindu communalists 


who are very vocal in demanding a common civil 
code. One must be wary of this category for its 
concern with the plight of women, let alone that of 
Muslim women, is not genuine. Not only this, it is 


. not even genuine in approach as regards secu_arism. 


They are active pedlars of communalism. These 
Hindu communalists are uncritical of the low status 
of women in their own community. They demand 
a common civil code not so much out of genuine 
concern for women as out of a desire to iriitate the 
Muslims. Also, their argument is: if the changes 
were made in the traditional Hindu Law, why not 
in the Muslim Personal Laws as well? They also 
indulge in propaganda with total disregard to the 
statistical reality. They propagate that the Muslim 
as Muslim mzn are 


are only 940 Muslim women for every thcusand 
Muslim men and hence it is not possible for the 
majority of the Muslims to take more than one 
wife. Also field surveys have shown that inc.dence 
of polygamy is lower among Muslims thar other 
communities, The Muslim population, moreover, 
is not increasing as fast as generally believed. Its 
increase is marginally higher, the reasons for which 
have been explained by demographers. Polygamy 
is certainly not responsible for this marginally 
higher ine ease: Yet this propaganda goes on with 
full vigour. 

It would thus be seen that this category of 
people have neither genuine concern for wcmen’s 
plight (as they are instrumental in oppresaing women 
in their own communities) nor are they really 
enamoured of secularism. Thetr arguments, therefore, 
cannot be taken seriously at all. The Hindu commu- 
nalists’ propaganda, on the contrary, is doing more 
harm to the cause of a common civil code by 
building up more resistance among the Mus ims. 


Opposition to Common Civil Code 

Those op Ba oino dioh eni 
be divided into three categories, as pointed out 
above. The first category comprises fundamentalists 
and communalist Muslims. These fundamer talists 
want to follow the religion blindly and mechanically 
at the cost of its true spirit. They close their eyes to 
the newly em realities and thougt they 
physically live in the twentieth century, actually 
they mentally live In the medieval ages. According 
to them, the medieval jurists decided everything 
once and for all and there is no need to have a fresh 
look at any of those laws formulated under medieval 
conditions. They do not want to take into account 
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the fact that the giat jude ot Classica] Islam 
differed among themselves practically on every 
impor-ant issue. There were numerous schools of 
jurisprudence of which six have survived. They 
also completely ignored the progressive principle 
of ijtihad (creative re-interpretation of law). 

What is worse, these fundamentalists use, quite 
opportunistically, Islam as a political weapon. For 
them, slam is less a spiritual and more a political 
entity. They are hardly concerned with the plight 
of women and other weaker sections of soclety. 
Their sole concern is soulless, spiritless, feudalised 
Islam. They are more concerned with ritual piety 
than ifs spirit of justice. Any talk of justice to 
_ women infurlates them and they feel Islam is 
under attack from its enemies. Muslim women 
have suffered most because of such a rigid attitude. 
Let alone civil code, they do not allow even lightest 
reinterpretation within the framework of Islam. 

Even within limits of God (hudud Allah) they do 
not permit any latitude of action to men. For these 
fundamentalists and communialists the only Muslim 
' problem in India is to ensure tion of 
Muslin Personal Law as if Muslims have no other 
problen. It is this exploitation of the religious sent- 
iments of the Muslims which is doing a great harm 
to the Muslims themselves. The fundamentalists 
have singled out emotional problems for easy poli- 
tical exsloitation. Any political party which seeks 
Muslim votes has to assure these Muslim leaders 
that it would not touch the Muslim Personal Law. 

The second category is of common Muslims 
who are neither communallsts nor fundamentalists. 


It also includes the Muslim intelligentsia. For them ` 


‘ a common civil code is not acceptable in general 
for reasons other than religious. For them, it Is 
more a question of identity and security. They feel 
the Hirdu communalists are quite aggressive in 
demancing a common civil code. They also feel 
that nothing is being done to check frequent occur- 
rence of communal riots in India in which hundreds 
of MusHms perish. Those who are concerned with 
the common civil code on grounds of secularism 
should be more concerned about these riots as it Is 
a question of the very existence of Muslims, not 
merely of doing justice to their women. And what 
about those women who become widows in these 
nots and those women who are raped? 

Afterall, most of the civil laws are also common. 
When ir 1949 Article 44 of the Constitution directed 
that the state shall endeavour to secure for the citi- 
zens of ndia a uniform civil code, we had already 
uniform codes of laws covering almost every aspect 
of legal relationship excepting only those matters 
in whick we were governed by the various 
laws. The Laws of Contract; of Transfer of Property; 


of Sale of Goods, Partnership, Companies and 
Negotiable Instruments; of Civil Procedures, 
Arbitration and Limitation; of Crimes and Criminal 
Procedure; and a host of other statutory laws were 
uniform civil codes applying to all throughout the 
country. Even Ambedkar observed during the 
debates in the Constituent Assembly on the draft 
Article 35 (subsequently enacted as Article 44) that 
the only province which was not covered by any 
uniform civil code was Marriage and Succession 
and it was the intention of those who enacted 
Article 44 as part of the Constitution to bring about 
the change. 

Thus personal Jaws are the only identity mark 
left out, argue the Muslim intelligentsia, and hence 
it should not be touched. After all it is not the 
intention of a democratic society to bring about 
uniformity though it may crave for unity. If even 

I laws are not protected, tribal or religious 
identity will lose all its meaning. Every effort 
should thus be made to retain distinctive identities. ” 
The Muslims are very conscious of their minority 
status and would not agree to tampering with their 

law. There may be a debate; about the 
desirability of reform but certainly not for going 
for a common civil code, doing away with the 
distinctive laws of marriage, succession, etc. ' 

The last category is of some non-Muslims who 
also feel that the uniform civil code should not be 
enacted in a hurry. They feel that we must view the 
question in the concrete conditions which obtain in 


‘India and should not merely think of secular ideals. 


The practical situation is always far from the.ideals 
we profess. A uniform civil code may be desirable 
but is certainly not practicable at this stage. Unless 
Muslims themselves are prepared to accept it, we 
cannot force it down their throat. It would be 
undemocratic, even if ìt is a secular act. It may 
even be construed by some as a fascistic measure. 
Any change has to be brought about in a democratic 
manner. The community which is going to be 
affected by it most should first be taken into 
confidence. It is more desirable to codify the Muslim 
Law and enact a comprehensive bill at this stage. 
Moreover, since many communalist Hindus have 
been pressing for a common civil code the Muslims 
have come to resent it most. Additionally, successive 
Central Governments have given assurance to the 
Muslims that a common civil code would not be 
enforced unless the Muslims are ready. 


What is Destrable? 

There are divergent views on the subject as we 
have seen above. What then should be done? 
Should we enforce a common civil code, Muslims 
willing or unwilling? Should we perpetuate the 
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status quo? Should we go for gradual reforms? 
Again, there could þe different answers. As for a 
common divil code, it is not only the question of 
enforcing it from above, it is also the question of 
communal harmony and unity of the people! We 
experienced this during the Shah Banu/Bano 
agitation. What can happen if a uniform civil code 
is enacted is anyone’s imagination. After all, one 
has to give priority to communal harmony over the 
uniformity of law. Thus a common civil code, even 
if d , cannot be on our agenda in the near 
future. Also, no democratically elected government 
would dare adopt that measure. 

Should we then perpetrate status quo? The ans- 
wer is certainly no. The ent can take 
to enact on optional common civil code. Those w 
want can avail of it. The Rajiv Gandhi Government 
had committed itself to bringing an A ieee civil 
code at the time ‘of enacting the Muslim Women 
(Protection of Rights on Divorce) Bill, 1986 and the 
Muslim leaders had also assured him that they will 
not object to such an enactment. However, nothing 
came out of it. It is, therefore, worth pursuing it 
Moreover, in enacting such an optional code at 
least we will have a draft code before us. So much 
discussion of a common civil code has been going 
on in this country but no one has framed one so 
far. If such a draft code is placed before the public, 
one can debate its merits and demerits. 

There is a great deal of misunderstanding among 
the Muslims about a common civil code. An average 
Muslim is often made to believe that a common 
civil code means imposition of the Hindu Law and 
doing away with all Islamic features. This, of 
course, is not true. The Islamic Law is much more 
progressive and any common civil code is bound 
to contain many features of the Islamic Law. It is, 
therefore, necessary to formulate a common code 
at the earliest and throw it open for discussion. 
Some such attempts have been made but they are 
not well-publicised and hardly anyone knows about 
them. 

Also, if one registers one’s marriage under the 
Special Marriage Act, one is then not governed by 
one’s law but by the Indian Succession 
Act and other common laws. It is, for all practical 
purposes, an optional common code an people 
belonging to various religions—Hindus, Muslims, 
Christians, Parsis, etc.—do register their marriages 
under the Special Marrlages Act and avail of the 
common laws of the country. In case of inter-caste 
and inter-religious marriages, one resorts, more 
often than not, to the Special Marriages Act so that 
no legal complications arise later due to the appli- 
Cbil of the different personal laws of the husband 
and wife. 
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The Muslim intelligentsia should also work within 
their own community for p reforms and 
codification of the Islamic Law. The Islamic Law is 
basically quite progressive though in its practice it 
suffered many deviations from the early spirit of 
Islam. Ibn Taymiyyah, the great jurist thinker of 
the fourteenth century, tried to once again infuse 
this early t by opposing triple divorce in one 
sitting, etc. but di not succeed. Since the nineteenth 
century many eminent Muslim theologians and 

and social thinkers have pleaded for reforms. 
It is necessary to revive this spirit of reform and 
remove the injustices being done to the Muslim 
women, not so much because of the Islamic Law 
but due to the social and male domination. 
Also, Islam allows tj (creative interpretation). 
However, in the Indo-Pak subcontinent taglid 
(unthinking imitation) has reigned supreme and _ 
there is hardly any instance of ijtihad having been — 
used. It is high time, specially for the Indian 
Muslims, to use the provision of ijtihad at last in 
secular India. 

To live in a secular country is a new challenge 
for the Muslims. They have not only to preserve 
their identity and culture but also to find creative 
expressions of their religious beliefs in a secular 
set-up, both socially as well as politically. It must 
not be mere adjustment but creative. It is unfortunate 
that the challenge has not even been properly _ 
understood, let alone be creatively met. The reasons 
are not far to seek. The Indian Muslims are socially, 
educationally and economically quite backward 
and hence remain under the deep influence of 
orthodox theologians. Unless they make progress 
in these spheres it is not easy to wean them 
that influence. However, the task is difficult but 
not impossible. It requires courage, patience, endu: 
rance and perseverance. 

However, one cannot expect the political leader- 
ship to show these qualities. The political leadership 
is more interested In power rather than in progress. 
It-is the intellectuals without political ambitions 
who can be expected to give a lead in this respect. 
Nonetheless, their success will depend on the 
flowering of secularism in India. This is what is 
lacking in Indla today. 

Hindu fundamentalism is becoming more and 
more ve, intimidating the minorities. Mino- 
rity fundamentalism also grows in praportion to 

ty fundamentalism. Minority fundamentalism, 
in turn, feeds majority fundamentalism. Nobody 
knows how to break this vidous circle. Secular and 
progressive elements in both the communities must 
strengthen each other. That alone will lead to a 
more congenial and better atmosphere for effecting 
reforms. ' o 





Destroying the Best in Hinduism 
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See, obody knows for sure what bug bit them; 
NE whether it was purely a spirit of adventure 

scovery or some ca he that resulted in 
diaspora of the Aryans their homeland 





south of the Urals; but the hordes came to India- 


not >efore 1850 BC. Essentially a hardy, pastoral 


people, they came into contact with the superior. 


civilisation of the settled, Indus Valley people who 

were probably Dravidians. 

: Tre Aryans came, saw and conquered. In the 
- process they razed to the ground all that came in 

their way, and, like all victors, thought that they 

were the salt of the earth. The Dravidians 


were driven down from the Indo-Gangetic plain ` 


(named Aryavarta by the Aryans) to peninsular 
. India and came to be called variously as Asuras, 
Dasyus and Dasas: The also came across 
pre-Dravidian peoples like the Austrics (Santhals, 
- Savers, Mundas: and others whom they named 
Nishads) and Mongololds (Kirats). 
The brought with them a sac 
religion which they codified in the Vedas composed 
between 1500 BC and the seventh century BC on 
the Indian ‘soil, a simple and strong language 
capzble of great beauty and resonance—a language 
ch, they said, was the language of the. gods 
(Devabhasha)—and racism of a very hi 
which they further. y turned: 
into-a system of apartheid which proved effective 
‘enough as a tool to rule and subjugated peoples 
through the length and breadth of this subcontinent. 
However, so strong were the cultural and linguistic 
traditions of the les they found here, that, 
willy-nilly, they Were forced to borrow copiously. 
, The Aryans did not call themselves Hindus. 
Tha: was a name’ to the composite people of 
‘this subcontinent by the Persians and was derived 


from Sindhu (Indus)—the great river that traders. 


and conquistadors from the West had to cross in 
' order to enter varta. Eventually, it came to 
mean Bralink faith Similari ‘Sanskrit? was 
not the original name of the- of.the Inde- 
European language that the Vedic Aryans spoke 
and which was very close to the language of the 
Avesta spoken by those Aryans who had settled 
down in Persia. Sanskrit literally means recast or 


order ` 
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renovated, and began to be used for the pristine 
language of the past after it had turned into colloquial , 
Prakrit with its many dialects and the need was 
felt, mainly by the Brahmins, to monopolise it. It 
was grammarians like Panini who drew the 
parameters of the language which then came to be 
known as Sanskrit. The Aryans in India, or anywhere . 
else, were not the upholders of the most ancient 
cultural tradition—nor is Sanskrit the most ancient 
Mother ge-—although many a language, 
including the Dravidian languages of India, contain 
a large number of loan words from it. , 
-Whether or not the caste was hereditary 
to begin with, it was hierarchical in the 
manner it divided social functions, giving the status’ 
of the twice-born ahd the right to use the sacred 
thread only to the Brahmin, ee 


" men, but denying it to women, the Sudras and 


lowest of the-low who were the outcasts. Indeed, 
the system had become fairly rigid by the time the 
great epics, Ramayana and Mahabharata, came to be 
written. . 


One of the virtues of Ram was that he condes- 
cended to eat fruits gathered and tasted for their 
sweetness by a woman bel to the Savar 
tribe. He also befriended the Vanar king, Sugreev,. 
and the king of the bears, Jambuvan. They could 


not literally have been a monkey and a bear but . 


in all probability, tribes who used totems in « 
the shape of monkey and bear. The ‘Mahabharata, 
which reveals the contempt of the Pandavas towards 
Karna, because they supposed him to be the son of 
a low caste charioteer, is even more r in 
upholding caste as being determined by heredity. 


4 `~ 
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IT was with the Upanishads, written between the 
seventh century BC and sixth century BC that 
Hindutva truly became a dharma—a philosophy, a 
qu ng, a catholic outlook to life and the 
essence of life—rather than a narrow 

dogma or a code of conduct. The beauty ‘and 


` cadence of the Upanishads are unsurpassed. It is 


here that a woman, the sage Yajnavalkya’s second 
wife, Maitreyee, said.when her husband was about ` 
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to distribute his wealth among his two wives: 
Yenahamamni, tena kim kuryam? (What shall I 
do with that which will not make me immortal?) 
But this spirit of inquiry, of quest for the essence of 
life (and of death) was perhaps, even at that time, 
of a level that was beyond the reach of:the majority. 
For, despite the Upanishads, the Brahminical faith 
had degenerated to rituals and ritualistic purity as 
determined by the priests by the time of the 
Buddha (sixth century BC). 

Both Buddhism and Jainism came as movements 
to rid dharma of these aberrations. The Buddha was 
as catholic in his food habits as the Vedic Aryans 
had been. He did not quote the Vedas or the 
Upanishads, he did not speak of God—only of 
nirvana or deliverance from the cycle of rebirth. His 
ahimsa and eightfold P were things that the, 
ordinary people could follow. He spoke, not in the 
highfalutin’s Sanskrit of the priestly fraternity, but 
in the everyday Janguage of the masses. The dharma 
he propagated gave a place of honour to women. It 
did away with caste and, therefore, the ritualistic 
and temporal supremacy of the Brahmin. Three 
centuries after his time, it was still potent enough 
to change the course of the life and actions of the 
mighty warrior-emperor, Asoka. However, the Brah- 
mins who lay low at the time of Asoka were only 
biding their time. Eventually, they managed to 
uproot Buddhism almost completely from this, the 
country of its origin, except in the remote frontiers 
of the land where it survives to this day. Typically, 
the restorers of Hinduism declared the Buddha as 
one of the avatars or incarnations of Vishnu! 

_ With the Brahminical faith gaining ground once 
more, the Smritis and Dharmashastras began to be 
written (second century BC to second century AD), 
giving a new impetus to sacrifice and ritual. The 
most notorious of these is, of course, the Manusmriti, 
which says that a woman does not deserve 
independence and must be under the control of her 
father, her husband and her son, through the 
various stages of her life. The Upanishadic dharma 
went into oblivion—as did the numerous evocative - 
descriptions of the Ominipotent, Ominiscient and 
Omnipresent Force contained in these texts which 
contain the quintessence of Hindutoa. 

Throughout the history of Hinduism, we see the 
constant effort of reformers to deliver dharma from 
the constrictions of religious dogma and ritual. 
Sankara tried to do this through Advaitavad which 
has no room for multiple gods and goddesses but 
address itself to the nirgun, nirakar Supreme Force, 
as described in the Upanishads. Today, we have 
about four or five Sankaracharyas making a mockery 
of Adi Sankara’s monotheism—one of them more 


concerned about cow slaughter and the anang of 
the Ram temple in Ayodhya than in expourding 
the catholicity of Hindutva that, at its best, is 
capable of building bridges between humar and 
human; and, at its worst, is intolerant, concones 
ritual murder like sati and passes of the tinsel 
trapping imposed by the later-day law-givers as 
the essence of dharma. ; 

Nanak tried to spread the message of love and 
tolerance and prevent the-desecration of dharra by 
the hereditary priestly caste. The Bhakti move nent 
tried, at various points of history, to spread the 
message of equality, tolerance and fraternity. It is a 
tragedy that we do not make men like Chaitanya 
or women like Meerabai any more. Rammohun 
Roy was not only instrumental in banning the 
practice of sati, his monotheism recognised only 
the Upanishadic Parama Brahma (as distinct From 
the tetraheaded Brahman of the Hindu panth2on). 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa showed that the ultimate 
could be reached through different paths laid Cown ' 
by different faiths. Vivekananda asserted that service 
to living creatures was service to God. But we have 
forgotten their teachings too. What we have instead 
are the jet-set Swamis out to make a fast Suck 
through hawking yoga abroad and people claiming 
to be sadhus and sants fishing in troubled pol tical 
waters. 

Hindutoa is a beautiful, if fragile, fabric created 
lovingly on this land by men and women of piety 
and intellect over almost 4000 years. Osmosis, an 
ability to give and take, has been its mainstay—not 
intolerance; not riots in the name of religion and 
blood-letting although these warts—the rents and 
ugly patches—can also be found in this tapestry 
that has been handed down to us by our ancestors. 
By demolishing an old mosque and building anew 
papir in its spot in Ayodhya, what will we hope 

o achieve except making a further and possibly 
irreparable rent in Hindutoa? With the mosque 
destroyed and the temple built, the Hindus mzy be 
united on a plank that will fetch votes for the 
Bharatiya Janata Party. But it will, as surely, spell 
the end of Hindutva as a dharma and reduce it to a 
religion—"the ‘opium of the people”—insteacl of 
something great that can add new spiritual and 
intellectual dimensions to the lives of each of us. 

The Brihadopanishad ‘says that the Supreme 
Force is “not this, not this” (neti, neti). The best of 
Hinduism too is similarly something far above 
mere religion—something that is indescribable and 
cannot be defined. We who are the inheritors of 
this great dharma cannot afford to lose it simplz for 
the sake of a brick and mortar structure. QO 

(Courtesy: Indian Eres) 
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Dragon‘ S Teeth of BJP 
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uent paiia veids ni paa 
z" picture of mounting threats on seeúlarism. 


erie Hindu-Muslim riots in UP, Bihar, MP, 
Gujarat, Andhra Pradesh, West Bengal and Tamil 
Nadu and the growing communal tensions every- 
where are. the consequent effect of Advani's rath 
yatre arid his’ provocative speeches during his riot 
yatre. Perhaps Advani is trying to become the new 


prophet of the Hindu masses, who are highly 


fragmented on account of the divisive caste 
‘To my mind, he wanted neither the demolition of 
the mosque nor the construction of the Ram temple 
but only the continuation of his yatra and kar seva. 
He a=tually wanted to. dehumanise and communalise 
the Hindu public mind by his anti-Muslim rhetoric. 
In 1689 it was Advani who masterminded the Ram 
` shila pujan procession to create a volatile situation 
which led to communal ana and thus the BJP 
leaders’ political victory: . 
. First of all it must be clear to all of us that the 
Ayodhya issue, a purely religious question, was 
a political and communal colour. Moreover, 
Advani exploited the religious sentiments of the 


Hindu masses by his political manoeuvrings. For 


his political -interest, he collaborated with many _ 


anti-social groups and organisations and streng- 
thened his p a network. Additionally, he 


institutions, administrative machinery, mass media, 


commercial complexes, and even the rag-pickers. 
The BJP. should be condemned because its ideology 
of the Hindu Rashtra stands in fundamental oppo- 
sition to the secular philosophy of Indian nationalism 
and the democratic political system which we have 
been trying to build up-during the last 43 years. 
The 3JP beliéves in-the concept of Hindutoa but 
ignores the reality of the multi-reljgious and multi- , 
linguistic: essence of the Indian nation. The one 
Indian nation concept of the BJP in reality amounts 
to projecting India as a Hindu nation and treating 


” ‘The author is a Research Scholar in the Centre for West 


Assan and African Studies, School of International 
Studies, Jawaharial Nehru University, New Delhi. 





the members of all communities who are not 
Hindu as second class dtizens. The real purpose of - 
the BJP, it is now becoming incréasingly transparent, 
is to establish a Hindu state in India where religious 
_and cultural minorities would live at the charity of 
the Hindus. `’ 
Tt must bé stated very clearly that the BJP is. 
more a cadre based than a political party. Through 
its cadres it penetrates into educational institutions, 
the mass media and the state units. The BJP has | 
played the diabolical role of agent provocateur. It 
waiits Hindus to consolidate into a solid voting 
. bloc, and it has found that the most effective way . 
of doling this is to create volatile situations and: 
indulge in blatantly untrue propaganda in order to 
‘provoke a backlash. Its views on.every national 
issue stem from a communal and its 
oppgaition to Article 370 of the Indian Constitution 
regarding special status of Jammu and Kashmir is 
‘based on its distorted view of Kashmir because it is 
a Muslim majority State. Article 370 is a pillar of 


strength of the Indian federation, but to the BJP the 


” special status of Kashmir is an eyesore because it 
views everything from a Hindu and’ Muslim 
perspective. In successive steps designed to make 
the minorities insecure, thd BJP has proposed a 
uniform civil code, abolition of the Minorities 
Commission, ban ‘on cow slaughter, and promotion 
of Sanskrit. The party's fascist h 
expressed in its unconditional declaration that if it 
is able to form a government at the Centre, it will 
begin’ production of nuclear bombs as early as 
le. 

The BJP has proclaimed the concept of ‘poaltve 
secularism’. The positive secularism of the BJP 
means positive inducements 'by the state. to the 
Hindus and discrimination against the minorities 
in India. Positive seculariam means a close linkage 
between the Hindu religion and the Indian state; 
otherwise, secularism, accerding to the BJP, leads 
to ‘immoral politics’. Similarly, on the issue of- 
` -genuine non-alignment, the BJP looks towards the 
imperialist countries as the genuine friends of 
India and ıt feels’ quite perturbed over the solid 
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is further .. 





basis of India’s friendship with the socialist and 
Islamic countries. 

The BJP is interested in communalising the edu- 
cational institutions, the state functi es and the 
mass media. Communalism of the state j 
and the mass media facilitates the BJP to gain 
strength. With the help of its RSS cadres, the 
Bajrang Dal and the VHP, it has been penetrating 
into the media and bureaucracy. . 


+ 


t 

THE BJP is a recipe for social disaster. It views all 
problems of the Indian society and politics from 
the Hindu angle and this approach on all national 
issues clearly militates against our conscience, and 
_ morality. es 

The growing nexus of the BJP with the Shiv 
Sena, thd VHP, the RSS, the Hindu Mahasabha, the 
Ram Janmabhoomi Mukti Yagna Samiti, the Bajrang 
Dal, etc. is based on their common hostility to the 
- minorities in India and their common belief in phy- 
sical violence against the minorities. At the party's 
plenary session on May 9, 1986, the outgoing 
President of the BJP stoutly defended the BJP-RSS 
links in his farewell speech. A.B. Vajpayee said: “If 
those associated with the RSS are fascist, I am 
happy to announce that I am a fascist too.” Vajpayee 
said the party would try to emulate the organisational 
effidency and ethos of the “Jana Sangh” once 
again. This open support was quite surprising as 
Vajpayee has all along been considered a ‘liberal’ 
as opposed to the hardcore RSS personality; 
L.K. Advani. Rajmata Vijaya Raje Scindia, the then 
Vice-President of the BJP and a leading figure in 
the VHP as well, said: “We must try to imbibe 
the spirit of sacrifice that the Jana Sanghis used 
to have... I must rather say that we must tread the 


old path of the Jana Sangh which we have left: 


back.” 

It is now crystal-clear before all of us that the 
RSS-Shiv Sena and the VHP, the Bajrang Dal, etc. 
have all been driving a wedge between the Hindus 
and the Muslims. And the BJP works as an umbrella 
organisation for all of them. The Shiv Sena has 

anti-Muslim violence in Panvel, Nasik, 
Aurangabad, Parbhani, Bhiwandi, Bombay city and 
other places. Massive riots in Bihar, Rajasthan, UP, 
Gujarat, MP during 1989 and between September 
and December ‘1990 were engineered by the VHP, 
the RSS and the BJP. So much so, the rath yatra, the 
ekatmata yatra, the ganga jal pooja, the ramshila 
poojan, the asthi kalas yatra, the VHP led shilanyas, 
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the Ram jyoti yatra and unnecessary festivals and 
proceasions were organised by the BJP activists to 
dehumanise the Indian society. There are many 
other incidents that show the fraternisation between 
the BJP and its satellites. 

Let us also remember that the Bharatiya Jana 
Sangh (BJS) was a marginal party in the Lok Sabha 
elections of 1952, 1957 and 1962. The electioms of 
1967 were a watershed in Indian politics and in the 


` climate of: antl-Congressism prevailing then, the 


BJP polled 9.4 per cent for the Lok Sabha; it was 
also accepted as a partner in the many 5VD 
Governments of the northern States. In the Lok 
Sabha elections of 1971, the BJS received 7.4 per 
cent of the votes polled. The 1967 experiment 
taught that its electoral victory was possible only if 
it formed alliances and coalitions with secular and 
democratic parties. And this strategy paid dividends 
in 1977- , 

Since 1980, the BJS changed itself into the BJP 
and formed a temporary alliance with the Lok Dal. 
Even this alliance was short-lived. The BJP succeeded 
in manipulating the voters by echoing pseudo- 


` nationalism, Ram Janmabhoomi issue, anti-Rajiv 


and anti-Communist campaigns. The BJP also scught 
to deceive the voters by changing its name from 
the Jana Sangh to the BJP and by altering its 
alliance within the Janata Party (1977) tc the 
emergence of an independent entity combining 
with the Lok Dal. Its interaction and seat adjusiment 
with the Janata Dal did not mitigate its Eindu 
militancy. 

Subsequently, the RSS drew up an amb-tious 
plan for the BJP toproject it as the only proteccor of 
Hindu rights in the country. This was decidzd in 
the Pratinidhi Sabha of the RSS, presided over-by 
the Sarsanghchalak, Balasaheb Deoras. Advari and 
his henchmen publicly declared their intention of 
violating, the verdict of the judiciary over the 
Ayodhya issue. In 1989 they violated the order of 
the special bench of the Allahabad High Court by 
performing shilarryas at the disputed site. 

The BJP is not ready to embrace the secular 
doctrines of Nehru, Gandhi, Ambedkar and Ram 
Manohar Lohia. This party has even given communal 
colour to the’TV serial, The Sword of Tipu Sultan. 
They condemned the national holiday declared on 
the birthday of Prophet Mohammed. They also 
expressed annoyance with the government when it 
came forward to help the riot victims in Bhagalpur. 

The recent massive show of strength by the 
VHP-BJP in New Delhi to influence the pre-election 

(Continued on page 24) 
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4; he faith we have lost, it seems, is not easy to 


+ w recover. All that continues to happen before 


E, t 
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the way disintegration begins to appear more real 
than integration—makes us patheticaly helpless. 
We react and, more often than not, we react 
irstinctively; we react without a mission, a 


purpose, 
>an acute awareness of history, its discontents and 


‘possibilities. As a result, we cease to remain stable. 
Each accident, each trauma alters our perceptions, 
We lose our convictions. oh 

If one day we say: terrorism is bad, the other 
day, almost- helplessly, we argue: terrorism 'is 


unavoidable, we have to leam to live with it, one ` 


` day we condemn the state, its police and army; the 
~ next day we are not so surg; we say: the state needs 
-to strengthen its coercive machinery further to 
cope with the terrorists. The fact is that we are 
Good or bad, us, has lost its meaning, its* 
coherence. All the me we desire ‘easy’ solutions, 
. ‘quick’ solutions. We have got no long-term goal. 
We have lost the capacity to strive for it, to. fight 
for it with courage, wisdom and patience. Our 
opinions fluctuate everyday, our convictions crumble. 
: The point is that we have lost the faith=the faith in 
our ability to think confidently, feel coherently, the 
faith in our ability to intervene consciously in the. 
, process of making history, the faith in our ability to 
remain attached to unambiguous moral ideals and 


‘ I 


THIS is the crisis of faith. ‘sie E T 
terrorism, as we would argue, manifests the crisis. 
This can be understood better if we observe carefully 

our responses—ambivalent, contradictory responses 
ee oe ehe a that bother 
ug, puzżle us all the time: 


O: Can terrordan, or to pat it concretely, the method the 


terrotists use, be ever justified? 

The author is an Assistant Professor, Centre for the 
Study of Social Systema, School of Social Sciences, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. 
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. Whereas the violence of our enemi 
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b) "If tty however, agreed that terroclem is undesirable, what 
shoald be aur ways to cope with it? 

Yes, they cause-terror. They kill innocent people. 
They are mad, cruel, irrational. Each time when 
something happens in Punjab or Kashmir, we grow 
angry, we react: Punish them! Send more guns, 
more CRP Jawans! One cannot afford to be soft 
towards them! 


rs Yet, this reactii remains superficial; this is 


hardly based on reason, faith or: any long-term . 
conviction. Becadse, for many of us, terrorism is 
localised, it is taking place only in Punjab and 
Kashmir and our ‘patriotism’ induces us to react 
vehemently to it. We, however, fail to realise that 
terrorism, far from remaining’a localised pheno- 
menon, is essentially all-pervasive. The fact is that 
the operational logic implicit in terrorism or its 
inherent violence and brutality or the way it tackles 
‘means-ends’ relationship is seen everywhere—in 


‘many political battles, in many struggles for 
` liberation. - 


' And we often glorify it. A new form of ration- 
alisation, therefore, evolves. Contexts, we say, differ 
qualitatively and a revolutionary who fought 
imperialism, as the argument goes, can seldom be 
equated with the one causing chaos in Punjab and 
Kashmiri Moreover, there is no universal morality. 
The violence our revolutionaries ce is glorified. 
is condemned. 
This is ideology! Relativity is its essence. Our 
terrorists are. heroes; their terrorists are villains. Or 


`  when—as it is now—'terroriam’ acquires a bad 


name, our terrorists are called freedom. fighters, 
revolutionaries, idealists. And their terrorists are 
terrorists—mad, cruel, irrational! This is double 


_morality. 


This paradox or ambivalence is not, however, 
inexplicable. This shows our inability, our unwilling- 
ness to have an unambiguous position towards 


, morality, violence, ‘means-ends’ relationship, the 


sacredness of human life. The goal, we say, is 

liberation, unity, peace, socialism. And to achieve 
the goal all sorts of means can be used. Because if 
the goal remains , even non-ethical means can 


„purty themselves and become noble, desirable: 


~ 
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This is what instrumental rationality is all about. 
And this is precisely the root of the crisis. This 
equates us with the terrorists, although, ideologically, 
we try to separate ourselves from them. Because 
the terrorists too are celebrating a kind of 
instrumental rationality—the rationality that we 
ourselves glorify in many spheres of our existence, 
in our attitude towards fellow beings, towards 
nature, towards our enemies and even towards 
ourselves. 

Well, it is always possible to argue that unlike 
the terrorists, we do not kill women and children, 
we do not kill innocent bus passengers, we do not 
terrorize ordinary, peace-loving citizens. Whereas 
our revolutionaries wanted national freedom and 
unity, the terrorists we condemn are for disin- 
tegration, anarchy, violence! 

This argument, as we have already sald, Is not 
sufficiently convincing. If there is nothing universal, 
if ‘good’ or ‘bad’ is contextual, the terrorists, like 
us, are equally right or wrong. No moral judgment 
is possible. Do we realise it? 

Why the imposalbility of moral judgment? Because 
we are not better. And we are not better, because 
in the name of ‘Ideology’, ‘patriotism’ we rationalise 
the same instrumental rationality. We fail to realise 
that the ‘killings’ our ‘patriotism’ demands are by 
no means nobler, better. Violence is violence. No 
matter who gets killed—an innocent child, a police 
constable, a greedy capitalist, a stubborn imperialist— 
it is the sacredness of human life that gets destroyed. 
We, however, seek to distinguish qualities of death 
and violence. At times, the Frantz Fanons console 
us, viclence, we say, purifies the oppressed; it 
gives them the confidence they need to fight for 
justice. At times, the Marxist militants tell us that 
the resolution of class contradictions requires 
violence. Violence is structural, historical. In other 
words, violence becomes dharma! There ts no 
sacredness of human life. Death is condemned or 
praised according to our interests. That is 
utilitarianism. Revolutionaries, patriots, nationalists, 
terrorists—all are utilitarian! 


I 
l 
YES, we too know it. We know this ambivalence, 
this double morality. At times, we fail to bear its 
burden. We can no longer rationlise it. And, ae 
begins our anxiety. Terrorism, we begin to say, is 
unavoidable. Because about violence, about ‘means- 
ends’ relationship, about instrumental rationality, 


we fail to give any convincing opinion. We feel. 


helpless: because when our false beliefs crumble, 
we realise that as a matter of fact, we are by no 
means morally superior to the terrorists. For us 
too, unethical means are permitted if they produce 
quick results. For us too, violence is unavoidable. 

We are -not courageous enough to say that 
human life is sacred, unethical means should always 
be avoided and there is no way one can distinguish 
the death of a child and a policeman, a revolutionary 
and a terrorist. Faith requires courage. We lack it. 
We do not know how to fight terrorism. So when 
we cannot fight it, we become ‘humanistic’! 
Terrorism, we say, is unavoidable, terrorism is a 
legitimate expression, terrorism is a reaction to 
modern state’s monopolisation of powert 

This ‘humanistic’ orientation takes us nowhere. 
The reason is obvious, Because this ‘humanism’— 
the kind of humanism that many intellectuals and 
civil liberties groups show these days—is 
It is primarily a reaction, a critique of the state, its 
false gospel of patriotism. But, then, once it fulfils 
its critical role, it ceases to work, it ceases to move 
further. It does not intervene. 

Terrorism is a ‘legitimate’ expression; it is born 
out of isolation, alienation, exploitation. Granted. 
But what does one dowith this knowledge? Every 
murderer has got a history; a murderer's life- 
history ought to be understood. This, however, 
does not mean that one should support the act 7 
murder. Understanding terrorism, therefore, shoul 
not mean supporting it. And herein lies the eine 
of marly intellectuals. They condemn the state, its 
police, army coercive machinery and almost plead 
for terrorism. What they fail to realise is that 
condemning the state should not mean their passive 
acceptance of terrorism. They fail because they too 
lack that intensity of conviction. They cannot say 
that violence is bad, bad, bad. Unlike established 
conformists, they condemn the state terrorism, but, 
as far as terrorism as such is concerned, they prefer 
to dose their eyes. This rescues their ‘humanism’! 
They, however, fail to realise (maybe, they realise; 
their silence is perhaps Machiavellian) that between 
a terrorist and a sadist representative of the Centre, 
no choice is possible. 

This impossibility of choice should, however, be 
the beginning of a new choice. Once it is accepted 
that for both the terrorists and the state machineries, 
there is no sacredness of human life, it becomes a 
collective responsibility to evolve a new source of 
power, a refreshingly new source that would fight 
this tragic betrayal. 

What would be the new sourde of power? The 
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state, as it is formed today, cannot represent this 
pcwer. Because the state is a cumulative expression 
of pur violencé and instrumental rationality. 
Tre state is a legitimisation of immoral, violent, 
instrumental, utilitarian politics—the' politics that 
we see in terrorism also. The state cannot fight 
terrorism because the confrontation of two evils 
can by no means assure the birth of sanity. The 
stete cannot fight it because it is simply a gigantic 
machinery without morality, light, creativity. 

There is no doubt that the new source of power 
ought to emerge from a collectivity—a collectivity 
of morally strong individuals who are absolutely 
unambiguous about certain principles of existence: 
human life is sacred, violence is never desirable 
anid unethical; means remain unethical even if 
‘ good results come. This faith in life would give 
them the strength to fight death, fight violence, 
ter-orism, the monologue of the state and its coercive 
machinery. 

But, as we have said, this is an age in which the 
crisis of faith is seen everywhere. Seldom does one 
witness such courageous, determined, moral subjects. 
Even if they exist, they live in isolation; they hardly 
come together, organise together. The invisibility 
of such a supremely powerful strength breeds our 
corfusions, our dilemmas further. 


Ol 


IT s at this juncture that everyone asks the moot 
question: What has to be done? Amidst confusions 
anc a pathetic helplessness, many of us are ultimately 
forced to say that the state has to strengthen its 
coe-cive machinery further to cope with the terrorists. 
Everything else is empty. There is no political 
solution; a dialogue with the terrorists is simply an 
impossibility. The prevailing moral void, our 
helplessness, our excessive dependence on the state 
anc its army have crippled our minds. The minimal 
strength we need to think of the kind of alternative 
we are proposing has already been robbed of. 
That’s why the question: Is it possible to evolve 
a n2w , a new possibility of knowledge 
and action merging together and thereby enabling 
man to recover the faith he has lost? To begin with, 
this requires a critical re-examination of the dominant 
sociological discourse. 
Sociology is an art of debunking. It goes beyond 
the surface, reveals the hidden truth and, therefore, 
demolishes many myths we take for granted. 
Sociology, it can be sald, is critical in spirit. Gifted 
with Marxism and psychoanalysis, sociology these 


days regards illusions as illusions. The rulers speak 
of order, unity, morality, universality. And sociology 
tells us that everything is a myth, a rationalisation, 
an ideology. Once the ‘Sociology of Knowledge’ is 
revealed, all that we take for granted begins to lose 
its moral appeal, its universal applicability. Know- 
ledge is never complete. It is always partial; class 
interests, group interests, racial interests, national 
interests define it, shape it. And so conflict is real, 
inevitable. i 

There are many positive contributions of critical 
sociology. Unlike conservative sodology preoccupied 
with ‘order’ and ‘stability’, critical sociology speaks 
of inherent conflict, contradiction, the possibility of 
change. Yet, perhaps sociology, its critical spirit 
notwithstanding, does a damage to man’s moral 
health. It destroys myths, ideologies, illusions, 
established truths. But does it succeed in recon- 
structing new values? Does it succeed in recons- 
tructing man’s lost faith? 

We raise these primarily because of 
two reasons, First, by seeing a ‘latent’ meaning or a 
"hidden’ cause, tends to the 
moral sanctity of our beliefs, ideas. No exists 
in its own right In other words, sociology announces 
the death of God. Love, brotherhood, solidarity— . 
all are justifications, rationalisations used by certain 
groups for certain interests and destroyed whenever 
new interests emerge. Essentially, there is nothing 
universal; everything is functional to some group 
interest. Secondly, soclology—with its keen eyes to 
reveal soclal-structural causes of every phen- 
omenon—tends to become deterministic. Man forgets 
that he is a creative agent of history. 
gives him a tool of interpretation; but it robs him of 
his ability to act. 

Imagine the fate of the individual who is being 


. told by sociology that terrorism or violence is a 


structural necessity, it is impossible to speak of the 
sacredness of human life in a society where class 
contradictions prevail or man is helpless because 
things are being caused by forces which he cannot 
control! It is at this juncture that the reification of 
sociological knowledge takes place. Knowledge is 
Just information, man knows it. He, however, cannot 
act, relate, assert his Identity. The reification of 
knowledge breeds helplessness. This.Is the tragedy 
of many intellectuals. They grow cynical, become 
pessimistic. With their knowledge they suspect 
everything; they see the hidden motive behind all 
ideas and possibilities. Ultimately, instead of 

us from the crisis of faith, they further add to its 
intensity. 
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The cynical intellectual, it is obvioug, is not a 
saviour. Maybe, he is sensitive, yet, he ié faithless. 
The road to salvation remains unknown. Instrumental 
rationality, unethical means, anti-humanism—all 
that we have said is not unknown to the cynical 
intellectual; he knows its hidden causes. But he 
does not have the faith to believe that a new social 
order is possible in which universal «love, not 
instrumental rationality, becomes the guiding 


principle. s, 


-“ IV 
A new sociology, therefore, requires a new way of 
looking at the world. Beyond instrumental rationality, 


see the emergence of a newman; a moral, ethical, 
individual fulfilling the potential he is 

pitted with love, wisdom‘and ikio 
The new soci knows the prevailing gap 
between the potential and the actual. He, however, 
tries to bring the real nearer to the ideal. He knows 
history in order to intervene in its process. 
Knowledge and self-reflection go together. He sees 
instrumental rationality; but, then he tells himself: 
` it is not everything; it is possible to treat man as 
man, not as an object for manipulation. He sees 
violence, means. He does not rationalise 
‘it instead, he considers it a limitation of the human 
possibility. He then goes ahead and what appears 


impossible becomes posalble. He believes in universal . 


love. 
And this’ faith is not arbitrary, irrational, 
séntimentsl. This faith is born out’ of intense 


realisation of his own possibility. He believes in | 


people’s power, because he himself ‘realises his 
own power—the power to choose, act and intervene. 
He believes in the sacredness of human life because 
‘he himself realises that man is the measure of 


everything. 





Arshi Khan: BJP 

: (Continued from page 20) 
scenario was marked by vicious communal slogan- 
mongering on the part of the ‘committed’ activists. 
Thus there can be no shadow of doubt that the 
BJP's belief in the id of Hindu nationalism 
runs counter to the Constitutional concept of the 
secular-pluralist-accommodative nationalism we 
uphold in this country. The BJP Has been making” 
strenuous efforts to drive a between the 
Hindus and the Muslims and to blow up the fabric 


_ from despair to hope—the 


. secular political 


In other words, the new sociologist looks mcre 
like a prophet, a saint, a revolutionary. He radiates 
faith. And his worldview begins with a set of 
niveri. moal ope 
Human life is sacred. 

Violence is bad; it is always undesirable. =| : 
Man is a creative agent of-history. As collective subjects, 
men can fight any evil the power Inherent in a collectivity 
of conscious, ethical, moral individuals can perform any 


miracle. . — 

The new needs to acquire the faith 
that, for instance, Gandhi possessed. Because in the 
Gandhian worldview, we see all that the new 
sociologist pleads for. Apart from his critique of 
instrumenal rationality, Gandhi also sought to 
rediscover the moral, creative individual. This made 
him critical‘of many existing political beliefs—the 
gigantic state, big..... bureaucratic political 
sations, all that tend to repress the individual. 

_ But Gandhi, everyone around us says, is deed. 
The cynical intellectual does not recognise him.- 
The Marxists do not believe in his universal thecry . 
of love, ahimsa, satyagraha. 

The utilitarians find him speaking something 
that does not exist. The state, the army and, strangely 
enough, people themselves no longer believe hin. 

Who would then believe the new sociologist in 
an era that breeds faithlesaness? There seems no 
easy answer to this question. It is not easy to 
recover the faith we we have lost. Without faith we 
cannot fight terrorism, the monopolisation of power 
by the state, the prevailing violence, brutality. If we 
ourselves do not have faith in love, how can we 
fight violence? If we ourselves do not have faith in 
life, how can we fight death? 

Even today some of us raise these questions. 
And that is a sign of hope. From faithlesaness to 
faith, from collective neurosis to collective sanity, 

journey is never easy, 
smooth. But the journey is possible, it is what the 
prophet in us is ` 

Are we willing to listen to that sacred voice? a, 


ppp 


of the Indian society. As such this party poses.a 
serious threat to the democratic and secular compo- 
site culture of India. It, therefore, becomes imperat-ve 
for the Election Commission to re-evaluate the 
activities and proclivities of the BJP, the VHP, the ` 
Shiv Sena and the Hindu Mahasabha so as to 
reconsider their registration as political parties, All 
should strive their utmost 
to defeat the BJP and its satellites in the coming 
elections in order to protect our hard-earned secular 
democracy. O- 
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A Fascinating Portrait 


Eo ga i AMRIK SINGH 


‘A reo ofthis book by K..Natoar Singh appeared in Malratream (Februsry 23, 1991). However, in view of the ; 


of the publication the following, more comprehensive 


review by the distinguished educationist, former 


Vice-Chancellor of the Punjabi Uninen eng: Jongere etter the Inlant Pook, Chaomicle 1- terig presented 


PAEIT ME VENERE aches 


hj 


hile Gandhi and Neka have been written 
about extensively, Vallabhbhai Patel has been 


and large ignored. Rafmohan Gandhi's biography 
of Sardar Patel is an attempt to fill that gap. By any 


. Star dards of reckoning it is an outstanding success, 


It presents the whole man in fyll and intimate 
detail and with a degree of urbahity and even- 
handedness which is truly impressive. 


Apart from his correspondence and various 


. other documents which were published quite some 


yeazs ago and have been made use of by several 


wri:ers, Rajmohan has used Manibehn Patel’s diary ` 


What her diary. reveals is 


` nothing ‘new or startling, for Patel’s life was a 


public book: Its great merit lies in 
cer-ain perceptions and views from that intimate 


"angle which only a persén as close as Manibehn 
` could have had. What emerges at the end of the 


533 densely written pages is a warm and compelling 
portrait:of a man who without question had a 
touch of grandeur about him and who has been 


` jusdy described as the architect of modern India. 


+ 


The first half of the book describes Patel’s early 


‘life and career. There are interesting incidents 


which pre-figure the man who was destined to 
play a crucial role in Congress politics for more 
then a quarter century. Being the ‘son of a peasant, 
it tok some doing to adjust to city ways. Going by 


the trend of the time he knew that if he had to. 
meke any impact in social terms, he had to out- 


distance others. 
One of the decisions he took quite early in his 


career as a pleader was that he must go abroad and - 


qualify as a barrister. As he wrote at one point: 


' Apel 13,1901 Pe 





he — Editor 


gels pov eile o aèt the people of ogun wia 
living 7000 miles away, were able to rule over us so long. . 
It. should be clear from this remark that after 
more than a century of British rule in India, more 
aka more Paak ap Ek ee that, if they had 
had to ape the British, so to 


apek The | The British conquest of India, as everyone 


recognised, was not only a military conquest, it 
was also a cultural conquest. 

It is some such trend of thought which is illustrated 
by the fact that When, a few years later, he went to 
London for his higher education, he left ‘his two 
beat lls a Sh ce eee 


. She was very close in Bombay. It was com- 
to bet father and was privy to Patel: A Lie by Ralmohan Gandhi; | petence in English and the 
several things that could not | Navajivan. Publishing House, | English ways which was 

~ have been known to outsiders. | Ahmedabad, 1991; pp. 613; Rs 200, ‘supposed to unlock the gates 


of progrese. In’ 1915, when 
he was around 40, he observed: 


The sormnice: bonum of life lay in imitating the foceigner— 
in speech, in dress and any other thing that matteted. 


. It was this very cast of thinking that had taken 


Gandhi to Engiand and, at the end of the nineteenth 


al 


century, when he-came back, he was fully Anglicised 
though his mind, properly speaking, was anti- 
colonial. There were certain things in that country 
which had jarred on his nerves. What crystalised 
his inchoate feelings, however, was the chance 
factor that he went to South Africa on a 
assignment and spent a number of years'there and 
encountered blatant racial discrimination. - 

When he came back to India he-was more of an 
Indian than else around him. Most other 
Indians were in the process-of aping. the British. 
Gandhi had gone beyond that, He had aped them, 
and then rejected them. 

To cut a long story short, Patel completed his 
legal education in record time, topped in the 
examinations that he had to make and came back 
much earlier than most others-did and resumed his 
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practice. Within‘a short time he rose to the top in 
his 

It is widely known that Patel ignored Gandhi 
when he first started making an impact on 
Ahmedabad. Patel was at the height of his 
professional career. It was Gandhiji’s role in the 
Champaran satyagraha which attracted him first. 

‘When Gandhi accepted the prosecution charge 
that he had defied the law and furthermore told 
the judge to give him the maximum punishment, 
Patel sat up and took notice of the new idiom that 
was being used. Here was a man who did not 
evade the punishment nor was he defensive or 
apologetic. On the contrary he conducted himself 
with great dignity and courage. Before long the 
two drew close to each other and the rest is 
history. What Rajmohan does is to provide many 
graphic details of these early years and depict the 
whole thing with a wealth of material. 

This development coincided with the ascendency 
of Gandhi in Indian politics. Apart from Patel, so 
many other people, each one of them outstanding 
in his own right, gravitated towards him. As has 
been noted by many a scholar, Tilak happened to 
die at that historical juncture so as to clear the way 
for Gandhi to take over. He brought in his theory 
of non-violent satyagraha and won adherents like 

Rajendra Prasad, Motilal Nehru, 
C.R. Das and several others. He also won over the 
AH brothers for some time. It is not necessary to go 
into details because those have been written at 
great length elsewhere. What needs to be noted, 
and it has been noted by almost everyone who has 
studied the national movement, is that a whole 
new crop of leadership emerged into prominence 
and accepted Gandhi as their unquestioned leader. 
The Jallianwala Bagh tragedy was a tumning-point 
in the sense and what happened in the twenties 
and thirties flowed from the developments around 
that period. 


+ 


INTERESTING as these details are, the core of the 
book Bes in a detailed analysis of Patel’s relationship 
with Gandhi and Nehru. The basic issue was put 
succinctly by C. Rajagopalachari a quarter century 
after India became independent. He sald: 
Undoubtedly it would have been better if Nehru had been 


asked to be Foreign Minister and Patel made the Prime 
Minister. 


This is a fairly widely held opinion and it is 
important to go into this issue. More than half the 
book deals with finding an answer to this issue and 
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describes the triangular relationship of Gandhi, 
Nehru and Patel with considerable wealth of 
documentation. 

Within a few years of Gandhi and Patel 
comrades, the latter initiated and conducted the 
Bardoli Struggle and did it with such consummate 
ability and thoroughness that it became clear to 
ERE R Rid ake eta ee ise 
exceptional organising talent. His becoming 
the party boss in later years was a logical 
development, if one may put it that way. It drew 
Gandhi and Patel together and cemented a 
relationship which continued for the rest of his life. ’ 

Gandhi’s attitude towards Patel was one of 
profound respect and regard. He knew that here 
was a man the like of whom the Congress did not 
possess. Strong, silent but effective—these were 
the adjectives used for him. Not only that, the two 
depended upon each other. Being the supreme 
commander, so to speak, Gandhi knew how to` 
assign a role to each one of his lieutenents. It is in ` 
this context that one has to look at how Gandhi 
dealt with Patel and Nehru. - 

Quite early, long before Gandhi made a formal 
declaration of Nehru as his heir, his preference for 
the latter was unconcealed. According to Kriplani, 
“Gandhi, like the good shepherd, left the many 
going straight and ran after the one going astray”. 
In fact, Gandhi believed that “Sardar Patel would 
be with him in any case”. 

Another perceptive observer, K.G. Mushruwala, 
said: “I would describe the Gandhi-Patel relationship 
as that of brothers, Gandhi being the senior brother, 
Gandhi-Nehru as that of father and son.” This 
relationship of father and son was underlined 
when in early 1928, Nehru wrote to Gandhi: 

An L O ee tee Hu penuh Donen phapa an erein 


and truant 

In 1929 w the Lahore edono the Congress 
took place under the presidentship of Nehru, the 
choice of the latter as President had beeri made by 
Gandhi without anyone else proposing his name. 
A large number of people were in favour of Patel 
being made the President but Gandhi preferred 
Nehru. Even Nehru was uncomfortable about the 
whole thing and said: 

I have seldom felt so annoyed and humiliated. It was not 

that I was not sensible of the honour. But I did not come to 

it by the main entrance or even the side entrance. I 

appeared suddenly by a trap door and bewildered the 

audience into acceptance. 

The fact of the matter is that it was somewhere 
in the early twenties that Gandhi made up his 
mind in favour of Nehru. According to Rafmohan, 
what was decisive was the age factor. Gandhi was 
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semior to Patel by seven 
younger than Patel by 14 years. It is this factor, 
more than any other, which determined Gandhi's 
preference for Nehru.’ Patel also’ recognised ' this 


fact. He sald it in 90 many words to Maulana Azad ; 


in 1950: - 
“Yeu if Thad been of Jewaharlařs aga, I would have sald 1 
` wül run the 


government 
"Rajmohan’s comment in this regard puts the 


matter in a nutshell: 

The Gouge: brothers avalogy lè pobibly agin fhe mions 
yet obedient younger brother. His own self-respect and 

dependent spirit frequently caused him to argue with 

Sandhi In a most forthright manner possible. However he 

always yleided in the end. Apart from boyalty—the vow ta 

stick with Gandhi, “as long as I live and he lives’—. 
‘Yalabhbhaf had come to respect the Mahatma’s Instinct 

‘which could trigger events like the salt march. 


+ 


‘DETAILS about the 1931 Movement, assumption | 


of affloe by | Ministries in several: States, 
__ the ousting of K.F. Nariman in favour of B.G. Kher 
` ‘as che Premier of Maharashtra and similar details, 
` thcugh carefully considered, need not be referred 
. to. These are well known and what Rajmohan does 
ds to present things somewhat more vividly than 
others\do. It is the more momentous movement 
called the ‘Quit India’ and what followed which 


“need to be dilated upon. But there is one thing: 


which must be referred to. 


it was in January 1941 that Gandhi Jegad. 
~ Nehru as his heir. He announced his nomination of 
- Nenru as his successor with the words: 


Hot Rajaji, not Sardar Vallabhbhai but Jawaharlal will be 

ry successor. You cannot divide water by repeatedly 

‘striking It with a stick, it is just as difficult to divide us. 
` when I am gone, he will speak my language. , 

Why did Gandhi takè such a categorical stand? 


' The generally held assumption is that Patel was 


perceived as anti-Muslim whereas the same could 


‘not be said about Nehru. With the Muslim League 


slogan of Pakistan, It was important to have someone 


in taat office who did not arouse an 


tagonism. 

In fact, as would be recalled, Maulana Azad 
continued to be the President for several 
because all the leaders were in fail from 1942 to 
1945 and an election could not be held. In 1946, 
Patel could have been made the President. In fact 


~ there was a demand to that effect by a fairly large 


section of ` en. But Gandhi explained his 
preference for Nehru in these words: * 


Jewahadal cannot be replaced today Whilst the charge fa. 


being taken over from Englishmen. He, a Harrow boy, a 
Caimbeid ge predate ariel A bereistes te Wane TO CEY on 


i but Nehru was - l 
ies Two other reasons that Gandhi advanced in 


> 
ae injects eating 


addition to the one- already mentioned—more 

e to the Muslims—were that Jawaharlal 
would not take the second place. Secondly, Nehru’ 
was better known: internationally arid Ihat was an: 


” asset. 


Commenting on, Nehru’s ‘unwillingness to take 


E number one spot in government or stay out, Vallabhbhai 


also reckoned that whereas office was likely to moderate 

Nehru, rejection would drive him into opposition. Patel 

shrank from precipitating such an outcome which would 

bitterly. divide India. 

At this stage it needs to be recalled that the three 
years spent by the members of the Working 
Committee in Ahmednagar Fort (1942-45) were 
years of severe’ isolation, a good deal of self- 
analysis and some barely concealed antagonism 


towards one another. (It may not be inappropriate 


to recall ‘here, Nelson Mandela in jail for 27, years.) 
Both Azad and Nehru.had opposed the ‘Quit’ 
India’ Movement initially. Three later, Nehru 
was critical of some of the mistakes made. Patel, _ 
however, defended what Gandhi had done. He 
said: ““Any other ‘course would have meant | 
anihilation of ‘the Congréss.” But he also added 
that the ‘Quit India’ Movement had not been an 
unmixed blessing. His own words were: “If Congress 


‘was preserved by it, Jinnah had been strengthened.” 
-On the whole, according to Rajmohan, it can be 


said that Azad and Nehru were somewhat self- 
righteous but Patel was clear in his mind that the 


‘decision had been “correct and inevitable”? . ; 


In `a sense it can ‘also’ be said that these -three 
years of incarceration enabled Patel to do a good 
deal of introspection. In to some of his . 
earlier decisions, he had followed Gandhi more or ` 
lese-blindly. In the next few years‘he was to follow 
him, but not blindly. It can even said that in certain 


- matters it was he who decided and Gandhi agreed 


with him. The partition of the subcontinent is a 
case in Patel decided in favour of tt and 
Gandhi fell in line, even though most reluctantly. 

` To come to the crucial events the 
partition, Rajmohan is ‘of the view that his experience 
of discussions connected with the Cabinet Mission 
Plan and the working of the Interim Government ` 
convinced him that if the transfer of had to 


- take place, some price would have to be paid-forit. 
In plain words, it meant the partition of the couritry. 


Attlee’s announcement on February 20, 1947 that 


` Britain would withdraw by June 1948 seemed. to, 
l have transformed the situption. In a sense the 
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timetable had been laid down. What required to be 
Ege waa Oe out De ee ee partigon 
the subcontinent was one of them. 

Opinions about the need or the desirability of 
the partition would continue to be expressed and 
there is no finality about these What 

to be noted however is the role played by VP. 
Menon in converting Patel to the need for accepting 
the partition. According to Rajmohan, Manibehn’s 
diary mentions that Menon called on Patel on 
December 25 and 28, 1947 and again successively 


on January 3, 4 and 5. Rajmohan”s conclusion is 


that Patel’s conversion to this idea took place on 


the Christmas Day. According to V.P. Menon, “he ' 


dictated the outline of a plan” in the Sardar’s 
, presence, 
A Was V.P. Menon acting on his own or on behalf 
of somebody? Nobody would ever know. This 
much seems to be definite however that his role in 
coming to this decision was crucial, if not central. 
Yet anothér person who probably played an 
important role behind the scenes in regard to Patel 
up his mind in.favour of partition was 
G.D. Birla. Rajmohan is of the view that he too was 
consulted by Patel. 
_ There was another dimension of the problem 
also. The States depended upon the British for 
support and sustenance. Patel felt that as soon as 
the British withdrew, the Indian States would be 


left with no prop. They controlled about two-fifths ` 


of the country. That being so, the issue had to be 
viewed not only in terms of the immediate payoff 
but also in the long range outcome. His subsequent 
integration of those States with the Indian Union 
vindicated his stand, it must be acknowledged. 
There was considerable unanimity of approach 
between Nehru and Patel during those troubled 
months of 1947. Gandhi was persuaded by Patel to 
agree to the parititon. He agreed formally but in 
his heart he was most unhappy about it. That is 
one reason why he absented himself from Delhi 


_ When the transfer of power took place. In any case 


what had been happening in eastern India during 
- those days was compelling enough to demand his 
there. 

Soon after the transfer of power, difference of 
approach and perception between Nehru and Patel 
came into the pen: These have been writen abou 
extensively hat is of crucial significance is the 
last meeting between Patel and Gandhi an hour of 
80 before the latter was assassinated. To what 
extent Patel was emotionally attached to Gandhi 
should be evident from one comment made by 


i 
i 


Rajmohan. According to him, there was “mutual 
equality between Patel and Jawaharlal that Gandhi's 
presence ensured. His going removed the equality 
and made Nehru the Sardar’s chief.” 

There were numerous occasions when Patel 
asserted himself and even outmanoeuvred Nehru. 
Tandon’s election as the President was 
one example and R.A. Kidwai’s exclusion from. the 


- Congress Working Committee in consequence was 


another example. But whatever Patel did, he n2ver 
carrled his difference that far as to cause a breach. 
For instance, he did not agree with the decisions of 
Kashmir or Tibet. He differed but he never carried 
it to the breaking-point. Pate} is quoted as having 
said to C.R. Rajagopalachari ‘in 1950: 

TIl Bapu's death, I used to oppose him (Nehru) but now I 

have given it up. 

This was only a few months before his dzath 
and can be legitimately as his final testament. 

But much more is another incident. The 
day he was leaving for Bombay on his last journey, 
Patel said to N.V. Gadgil: “I am not to live. 
Make me a promise.” When Gadgil said ‘yes’, the 
Sardar took his friend’s hand in his and continaed: 

Whatever your differences with Pandit}, do not leave him. 

It would be difficult to think of another example - 
of ‘subordinating himself to the interests of the 
country. 
The book is full of anectdotes like this one. It is, 
not possible, to refer to many others in a book’ 


. review. But a few examples of his bluntness as well 


as decisiveness may be quoted so as to provide a 
flavour of the kind of man that he was. 


+ 


SOON after he took over as Home Minister, the 
Chief of Intelligence, who had to report to him 
once suggested that things could improve were the 
Congress to be generous to the Muslim League. He 


suggested for instance that as against six seats for ` ' 


itself in the Cabinet, the League could be given 


. seven seats. Patel’s reply was crushing: 


If you think generosity will placate the Muslim Olivzr ` 
Twist, then you do not understand either the Muslims >e 
the situation. 


Yet another incident which illustrates his out.ook 
occurred on May 30, 1947. Mountbatten sent V.P. 
Menon to Patel to seek the latter’s agreemert to 
“jqint control of Calcutta” for six months. Jirnah 
wanted this. Mountbatten was inclined to sup ort 
him. Patel’s reply was: “Not even for six hours.” ~ 

What illuminates the man even more decisively 
is what he said ben ie Hy derabaa problem was 
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Pas sought to be żoft-pedalled. The Defence chiefs who: 


were still British at that time were not in favour-of 
police action. Patel’ summed up the ‘situation in 
these words: - 
‘It's not, in the final analysis, the action of the Army which ` ‘ 
mminteins law and ocder—took at the Punjab lest August, 
when 55,000 men could not siop the massacre. It is rather 
, action which keeps the people in order. At the moment the 
prestige of the Government is sufficiently high to take 
action against Hyderabad end maintain order elsewhere 
al the. same time. But if the Government delays action ` 


against Hyderabad much longer, then the prestige will 

sc greatly that no amount of troops would be sufficient 

irternal security. 

| These separate incidents raise one important _ 

issue. Was Patel anti-Muslim or not? The general 

perception is that he was anti-Muslim and there is 
enough evidence in. the book to suggest som 

`of this kind. Bat Rajmohan’s own evaluation is that 

while he was consciously pro-Hindu, he was fajr'in 

his dealings with the Muslims. He also quotes 
some evidence to this effect. Since there is evidence 
on both sides and it is possible to manipulate 

- evidence, some people might accuse Rajmohian of. 
having done so. 

My own feeling about the particular issue ‘as: 
about the whole book is that Rajmohan has tried to 
be fair and even-handed. If someone is unsympathetic 
to the writer he can accuse him of having done the 
job of an. official historian. Also, since it is the 
Sardar Patel Memorial Society which 
the study, anyone can turn around and charge him 
with this kind of bias. But that would be stretching . 
the point. Rajmohan presents ‘Patel. irt all his 
complexity and contradictions. In doing so, he 
holds the scales even which is much more than can 
be'said of most biographers. 

‘+ Bajmohan quotes Morarji Desai te say that he 
‘pala Gut of his alay for phone calle made to the 
PCE chiefs. Even the Congress funds were not 
detited. According to Morarji, it was Manibehn 

Who kept these accounts. There is no reason to 
dissute what Morarji Desai has said. Given the 
kind of ethos that prevailed in those days and 
given the kind of no-nonsense man that Patel was, 
this is more likely than not. 

in his dealngs with his son as also with his 
grandson he gave evidence of an 
degree of caution and did not permit private 
maiters to be mixed up with official obligations. 
` His son, Dayabhai, lost in a deal with a Muslim in 
regard .to exchange of property because of-his , 
migration to Karachi. The deal had been made 
- sone years before Pakistan was effected, it must be 


_ added in fairness. Patel, however, took a firm line - 


t 


‘and did not relent. He similarly told Dayabhai’s 
son'in 1948 when he was recovering from a heart 
attack two things. He said;.“As long I am in this 
chair, do not visit Delhi. unless I am unwell and 
you have to yisit Delhi.”. At that time he' was a 
student in the US and was visiting his grandfather. 
The second piece’ of advice was: “All sorts of 
people will contact you. Take care.” 

This is most admirable and a total contrast’to 
what happens today. But there is another incident 
also to which Rajmohan has not made a reference. ` 
On a personal enquiry, he told the reviewer that he 
had not come across a reference to it anywhere. 
` Soon after Liagat Ali took over Finance in the 
“Interim Government, he raised an issue about the 

of Pate!’s official residence. In the bargain’ 
he tried to ridicule the commitment of Congressmen 
to plain living and high thinking. This stung Patel 
and he reimbursed the excess government expen- 
diture. It was-also stated then that the amount had 
been paid by G.D. Birla. Two questions: What are 
the details of this “inddent? A search of the 
newspapers of late 1947 requires to be made.: 
Secondly, what kind of light does this incident 
throw on the relationship between them? m) 
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The Careers Jungle 


VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAM ' 


į irst priority: medicine or engineering. But 
t also try for every other professional course 







JEEall over again next year 
'  Thaťs roughly how it woke for most young 
people finishing Class 12 and going on to‘college. If 
the parents can afford it, the alternative at the very 
outset is a capitation-fee professional college. 

I know of two fathers who said a few years ago: 
“My son is not interested in anything but engineering 
and if he cannot qualify I’m prepared to pay 
capitation fee.” One did exactly that while the 
other was saved the expense because: his son 
managed admission to one of the low- -priority 
courses at IIT. There are students (and parents) 
who don’t mind any vague course, of whose career 
chances they haven't an inkling, as long as it’s in an 
IT., Just as there are students who will go abroad 
to work for any old degree in any old university as 
long as it’s in the USA. 

Recently when I heard this same statement (“If it 
comes to the crunch, I’m willing to pay capitation 
fee”) from a mother who I thought would strongly 
reject any such idea, I realised how severe is this 
anxiety and desperation about careers and courses, 
and how simplistic it is to sit on one’s high horse 
and look pityingly down on all the capitation fee 


Facets of the anti-Mandal agitation gave one 
some glimpses of the hitherto, unimagined depths 
of this despair and fear, and to dismiss it callously 
(as so many ‘progressives’ have been doing these 
last few months) as ‘upper-caste-consciousness’ is, 
to say the least, both blind and insensitive. 

Apart from wanting admission into the prestigious 
. professional institutes, aspiring to join the commerce- 
- related professions of cost and chartered accoun- 

tancy, or qualifying in competitive exams to enter 
the banks or government services—apart from all 
this is the anguish over making the right choice of a 
career. And, therefore, choosing the appropriate 
subjects from Clase 12 onwards. 


a meee sae ide a ane alata Í 


~ 


Most young people are clear about what they, 
want to “be”—profeseionals with income and status. - 
But less sure about what they: want to “do7—in | 
terms of their own talents and temperament. A 
fortunate few have a well-defined and recognisable 
bent towards a particular line, plus the specific 
abilities needed to pass the qualifying exams, which 
do not aim at assessing aptitude or flair but are 
quite cold-bloodedly designed for the purpose of 
elimination. 

For the rest, it’s one long battle to keep all 
options open from one stage to the next in the hope 
that somewhere something will dick. 

In'some central schools it is possible to take both 
biology and maths in plus-2 and students who 
choose this combination have one eye on en, g 
and the other on medicine. Though it’s difficult to 
see how one person can have an aptitude for both. 
But then aptitude, or even interest, and liking, are 
hardly the criteria in these calculations. The objective 
is, very simply, getting-into-a-profession-with-scope- 
and-earning-good-money. The operative word is ` 
‘scope’. : 

A young person chooses economics not ni 
because the subject might be exciting but because it 
‘is believed to have scope—or he/she may have 
wanted to do sociology because it sounds interesting, 
but the parents would have said no, do economics, 
it has more- scope. If you can’t get science, you do 
commerce because it has scope. You don’t do 
humanities, it has no scope. 
` A typical example is the girl who couldn't 
into medicine, registered for a BA, got a seat in 
agriculture and took it becauge a ‘professional’. 


` course is any day more respectable than a humble 


arts degree. She’s not in the least interested in 

agriculture and at the end of the course she (like 

everyone else) is trying to get into any of the ’ 
management institutes, prestigious or otherwise, , 
writing all the bank, civil services exams, and 

answering all the management-trainee ads put out 

by both public and private sectors. 


Pa 
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The pattern has variations, and of course there 
are exceptions, but this is the scenario of dilemma 


‘and ‘confusion experienced by vast numbers of ' 


middle-class youth and, it goes without E 
their arents. eo 


~ 


\ 


+ 


MOST people at some stage or the other håve felt 


the ‘need for guidance in making career choices, 
whether for themselves or for their children. If we 
‘look back many of us will admit that we just 
` dtifted, accidently into whatever we are doing at 
‘present. It may not be inaccurate to say that 
generally if people want’ guidance they will probably 
seek help from an astrologer. Does my son or 


; daughter have the planetary combination for a. 
career in medicine? Or, my’son wants to be a _ 


lawyer but we ‘want him to try for IAS, which is 
bette-? Or, my daughter has taken physics, apart 
from academics what other career prospect is 
possible? 


One is not surprised to find that The Astrological . 


Magazine has started an entire column devoted: to 


career-counselling. Personally, I’ wouldn't sneer at. 
this at all though I know it is fashionable for the ` 
science-minded intelligentsia to scoff at astrology, _ 


publicly at least. Career choice requires an intuitive 
understanding of abilities and talents and this is` 
what the good astrologer has the ability’ to assess. 
The other alternative is, professional career- 
counselling. by people trained in psychology and 
social work. I remember I very much wanted to get 
aptitude tests done for my children when they 
were in Class 8 or 9, and at that time didn’t know 
where to begin to look for sich a` service. One 
learrs that of late the NCERT has started such a 
facility though for reasons best known to themselves 
they don’t:seem interested in publicising it. One 
also learns that most public schools in Delhi today 
havea’ career-counselling service. Curious to find 
out how it works, I talked to the counsellors of twa 
schools where the system has existed for some 
years and where it is reputed to be fanghoning: 
adequately. > ° : 
I'm told that many schools’ employ full-time 


professionals trained in social work. Some schools ' 
have -had a general psychological counselling 
depertment for several years but active career 


‘cour selling from Class 8 ieee is of more recent 
‘ origin. ° 


Interestingly, this is an area, ‘transcending the » 
inter-school rivalry normal in other fields, with the - 
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counsellors: Ce an, informal network and 
meeting periodically to share information and ideas 
and sometimes even helping each other out with 
extra counselling in problem cases. Most schools 
inyite people to talk to students and parents about 
the different professions, chow to get in, what the 
work involves and, of course, never forget, what's 
_the scope. 

From what one can gather, thé counselling system 
does have the potential to help some categories of 


' students to make career choices: (a) those who 


‘themselves don’t feel drawn to the medicine/ 
engineering priority but have no idea what the 
- alternatives are; and (b) those who do want to, try 
their luck at these two plum choices but are aware 


. that they may not make it and must keep other 


options in mind. ' 

For both types of students the most helpful 
service being performed by counselling is- in 
providing practical and detailed information on’ 
alternative careers, courses,and institutes. One 
counsellor mentions a workshop which, she conducts 
with Class 8 students, to get them articulate their 
aspirations, and assess their own strengths and 
weaknesses so that they can be guided towards 
setting realistic career goals for themselves.’ 

Where the problem Jies is in“ varying forms of 
- conflict with parents., 

Like the boy: who tells his Suisa of a 
“generation-gap’ problem. with his father which on 
further questioning turns out to be a career issue. 
His parents want him to get 80 per cent marks (so 
that he can at least get into a capitation fee college), 
while the boy knows that he just doesn’t have itin ` 
him to live upto such expectations. What he obviously 
needs is the assurance that there are other avenues 
` to explore, bùt the parent-student-counsellor triangle 
is fraught with tension when parents have ‘no 
_confidence in the counsellor’s competence (or even 
right) to mediate in any way. Parents who set their 
_ hearts on this or that prestigious: career for their 
son (less frequently daughter), resent what they 
regard as interference or encroachment from the ' 
school in what they see as a purely family matter. 

If the parents have a closed mind; then a dialogue 
cannot even be initiated. Like the boy who believes . 
that hotel management is his thing, but will have to 
write the IIT exam because, as he tells his counsellor, 
“it’s no use” talking to his father. 

. In one counsellor’s experience, boys ¢ seem to 
have more career conflicts with parents than girls, 
though this cannot be generalised too much. Even | 
peers who do want careers-for their cue i 
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are also anxtous that she should be able to combine 


it comfortably with marriage and child-rearing. - 


Softer options for daughters are not only more 
acceptable but even actively preferred. A daughter 
wanting to do English Literature will face less 
opposition than a son with the same aspiration, 
because in his case it will be regarded not as an 

iration but as a deplorable lack of ambition. 
Similarly, it would be more difficult for a boy than 
a girl to, say, refuse to try the IIT-JEE, because. he’s 
not interested. And if he is capable enough to get 
through, then interest or no interest, resisting parental 
pressure will be very difficult. 

The impression one got was that given exposure 
to, and contact with,. people in alternative and 
emerging new fields, students are relatively open 
and receptive to the idea of looking beyond the 
medicine /engineering option. Much more so than 
parents who are nervous about how these alternatives 
will turn out. And though the obsession with the 
two prized choices does persist, children in schools 
with good career counéelling are at least beginhing 
to come to terms with the fact that seats are 
limited, not everyone can qualify, and that second 
and third choices have to be actively considered. 

An area where counselling can help, though I 


don’t know if it’s succeeding, is to bolster the sense. 
of self-worth among young people so that they ` 


don‘t feel shattered and demoralised, as so many 
of them do, by a feeling of failure at not having 
made it to the most sought-after lines of study. 
The real effectiveness of counselling can only be 
subsequently gauged if, over the coming years, 
‘young people have been encouraged to stop thinking 
of a few prestigious professions as the only goals 
worth aiming at. No doubt it will be a slow 
process, but one counsellor felt that it has indeed 


been set in motion. This year the number of children | 


in her school voluntarily opting for humanities has 
gone up, and eight of these are boys. It need hardly 
be stressed that humanities is generally regarded 
as the ‘dead-end’ stream, a sort of dumping ground 
for non-achievers.: - 


, 


+ 


NOT surprisingly, one learns that upcoming public 
schools, which are 
elite best, are also beginning to introduce-career- 
counselling with a we-too-have-it attitude. One 
parent, who is alsa a teacher, is a bit sceptical 
about some aspects of the counselling system as-it 
works in practice. Sometimes there is friction between 


yet to be bracketed with the’ 


counsellors and teaching staff, especially in schools 
where the former are given far more importance by ' 
the school authorities. Sometimes the teachers who ' 
have more intimate daily contact with the students 
disagree with the counsellor’s assessment or 
judgement. 

Doubts are also expressed over the reliability of 
the aptitude tests, though the counsellors claim 
that these have been suitably modified for Indian ` 
conditions and are. therefore quite valid. This is 
obviously a very sensitive area since a high degree’ 
of intuitive judgement is involved, and no-one can 
claim to be infallible. i 

Again, the concept of getting guest speakers 
from different professions may be faultless in theory, 
but much depends on how capable and skilful the 


' speakers are in giving the kind of information 


needed. 

One counsellor mentions the example of a recent 
speaker who among other things also discussed , 
the minus points of his engineering job, which L 
thought many students need to know about. Clearly 
this is an area where both the print media and 
Doordarshan, especially the latter, can help by 
organising interviews with people in both. the 
conventional and the alternative careers, and reaching 
the guest-speaker-system to a larger range of young 
people, especially those in schools where the 
counselling system doesn’t exist. 

As I see it, the most adequate role that career 
counselling can perform is that of making information 
on career options available. It could also set itself 
the task of re-shaping student values and attitudes 
to jobs. As things stand, income-potential and 
status-images are the main, if not the only, deter- 
minants of career choices. If counsellors could 
influence young people to shift this emphasis and 


: give more weightage to concepts like self-expression 


and self-fulfilment, then they would be performing 
a signal service. 

Beyond that, there’s no doubt that counselling 
as it exists can’t do much to change the irrationalities 
of the education-employment structure. For example, 
the aptitude tests recently conducted in one school 
gave a positive valuation to a large number of 
students who want to take up science in plus-2. 
Obviously, the school will not be able to accommo- 
date them all in the science stream. How are those 
who have been ‘found fit” but are forced to take up 
subjects not of their choice going to be consoled? 

There’s no doubt that the real solution to the 
career dilemmalies in the creation of a much wider . 
range of job opportunities, flexibility in moving 
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from one stream to another when a flair becomes 
identiijable, and most important, a radical overhaul 


of the distorted income structures Which today . 


determine in the most pernicious way the prestigé 
- or otherwise of belonging to a particular profession. 


As long as the educationemployment complex 


-functions on the basis of a cut-throat elimination 
systern, and remains the jungle which it'is, career 
counselling can only serve the limited purpose of 


helping children to adjust and fit into the ee as 


best as they can. 
Tañpiece: A word about the career ma 

may > relevant here since most school libraries 
are subscribing to one or more of these. Young 
people are supposed to be poring over these, and 
the fcur or five established magazines reportedly 
have astronomical circulation figures. f 

` Nearly all are devoted singlemindedly to pro- 


‘viding information useful to students taking the 


different entrance. exams, the bank exams and the 
civil services. Especially civil services. While they 
describe themselves,variously and euphemistically 
as ‘awareness’ or “general knowledge’ magazines, 
there is one which shuns all ambiguity, and pre- 
tending to be nothing else, Gen) oll and honestly 
calls itself The Civil Services-Chronicle. These journals 
would be doing a good deed if they were willing to 


‘ devote a little more space to alternative careers, 


and enco g young people to stop thinking 
that the bottom has fallen out of their world if they 
can’t make it to the few plum careers. But that is 


. probably asking too much since these magazines 


exist for the sole purpose of cashing in on. the 

g framework, If they swerved even a little 
irs the holy trinity of joint entrance/banks/civil 
services, their sales would no doubt.plummet Q 





Nilanjan: RSS Strategy 
(Continued from page 3) 


and rot the ‘victory of BJP candidates, as their top 

adty. Incidentally, neither L.K. Advani, Murli Manohar 

oshi, 4.B. Vajpayee nor Vijayaraje Scindia are members 

of the RSS core grou 

Im1984, the-RSS RSS decided to switch its suppa to the 
.'Congreds-I well after the campaign had begun. Till the 
day o polling, BJP leaders were unaware of the RSS 

ion.’ 

A senior RSS leader here disclosed that a Senia 
section of thé organisation: was not averse to Rajiv 
Gandhi Prime Minister again. He said the RSS 
` chief, Balasaheb Deoras, himself was amenable to the 
idea cf a Co 1 Government, if only to Prevent the 
returr of the National Front. 

The RSS leadership has concluded that tenis would 
be avzilable by early May to discern if the BJP would be 
in a position to'form a government after the elections. If 


the gcing is good for the BJP till then, the RSS would go i 


with it the whole hog. ` 
. However, if the temple issue: does not throw up a 


- wave of BJP support, a r OEE tua te 


would be taken on a regional basis. But the BJP 
be embarrassed like it was in 1984 when even its senior 
leaders were defeated, RSS sources disclosed. 

The sources also said a section of the RSS leadership 
had concluded that this was the last time that. the 
Congress-I was making a concerted effort to woo Muslim 
voters. 

Their analysis was that if the Congress-I leadership 
felt that it had failed to win back the Muslim electorate 
by early May, it would have no hesitation in Hp oe a 
pro-Hindu pasture. Clearly, the RSS is hoping for su 


, scenario so that it could’extend a helping hand to the 


Congres! in return for some concessions. 
I Nagpur has become known for unexpected political 
summersaults, it is primarily because the RSS is solely 


» commited to the achievement of its vision of an Akhand ` 


Bharat and not f any party. Q 
(Courtesy: The Economic Times) 


f SAVMUNICANSAN 


ay we share a recent experience a ours with the 
M readers of Mainstream? In view of the April 4 
- rally of the VHP family at Boat Club, New Delhi, 


we had pasted posters containing the following slagarar 


in different parts of the city: _ 
Woa kehte hain mayo-peeto, mandi -inasfid ‘yaad karo x 
Hart kehte hain beghar-bedar logon ko abad karo, 
Jarrambhoomi hai unka bahana unko hai satta hath yana 
Aac, hani khamosh awan , 
Apri shakti ko'pehchanen, apni manzil ko pehchanen. ` 
Loosely translated, it would read: 

` They exhort for violence in the name of Mandir and 

* Masjid; we demand shelfer for the homeless. Janma- 
bhcomi i their ruse, they want to usurp-power. Come, 
(let we, the common people, realise our power, recognise 
Gy ~ 4 


4 


» Intolerance is their Hall-Mark — 


“However, our apprehension came true, sae the 
following morning, we found that the posters were 
systematically torn. 

Once the passions of hatred are roused to mislead the 
people in order to usurp power, the intoxicated people 


‘ actually are beyond anyone’s control, including their 


leaders, and also lose self-control. Perhaps the extent of 


-intolerance could be described as a peculiar kind of 


insanity.” The virus ‘of insanity seems to be spreading 
fast, quite far and wide, and manifesting i in, intensive 
and extensive, violence. 

Perhaps, it is high time that the mature readership of 
Mainstream joins the people on behalf of the sane citizens, 
and future generations, of India, if India is to be rescued 
from the brink of fascism. -  . 


B-12/S-2, Dilshad Garden, Dethl-95 Alok Bhodmick 
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Mallik: Ambedkar ` 
(Continued from page 6) 


but it was no revelation. Buddha did not promise 
to offer salvation. He said he was Marga Data (path 
findery and not Moksha Data (giver of salvation). 
‘Salvation must be sought by each for himself by his 
own effort. In the Mahaparinibban Sutta, he told 
Ananda that his religion was based. on reason, 
experience, morality and humanism and that his 
followers should not accept it blindly. It was a 
dynamic religion and the ‘followers are free to 
modify his teachings according to the necessity of 
time and circumstances." Thus it was not infallible 
like the Vedas. 
_ In fact, it might be stated that Buddha was the 
first teacher in the world who made morality the 
éssence and foundation of religion." He wanted to 
take concrete steps to destroy the gospel of inequality. 
In the matter of his opposition to caste, Buddha 
er what he preached. In the Aryan society 
e not only preached against caste but admitted 
e shudras,.the women and the low castes to the 
rank of Bhikkus who held the same status in 
Buddhism as the Brahmin in Brahminism. Buddha 
admitted Upali. Upali, who became the chief 
authority after himself on the rules of the order, 
was a barber. Similarly, Sunita, a sweeper, Sati, the 
son of the fisherfolk; Nanda, a cowherd; Kapa, the 
daughter of a deer-stalker,; Punna and Punnika, 
two slave girls; Subha, daughter of a smith; Sopak 
and Supplya, the untouchables; Suprabuddha, a 
leper; and Sumangal of a low-caste origin were 
admitted to the Sangia® which mirrored the- 
humanitarian and egalitarian tenets of Buddhism. 
Thus he wanted to mould the character of all, and 
desired that even the ordinary men and women in 
‘society would lead a life of purity. His mission was, 
to construct a new social order on the principles of 
the panchashila and the Noble Eight-Fold Paths. 
Dr Ambedkar wanted to make the Buddhist 
philosophy a political philosophy to achieve equality. 
~Preferring Buddhism to communism he underlined 
that Buddha said the same thing 2400 years ago 
what Karl Marx said in the later part of the 
nineteenth century. There was indeed quite a 
similarity between the Dhamma Chakra Prioartan 
Sutta and the philosophy of Marx.’The only difference 
between them was related to the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. Buddha established communism as far 
. as the Sangha was concerned but without dictator- 
ship. It was a communism on a very small scale, 
but it was communism without dictatorship, a 
miracle.” He also envisaged the democratic political 
philosophy a nation has to follow. Marxian commu- 


nism prescribes a bloody revolution for establishing 
equality. But Buddhist communism prescribes blood- 
less revolution. and offers all the three—iiberty, 
equality and fraternity. He was a political reformer 
and a social revolutionary who longed for, the 
welfare and happiness of most of the people. 
Lord Buddha left an indelible mark on Indian 
society for his contribution to social reconstruction. 
The great sons of India like Gandhi, Ambedkar, 
Nehru and Tagore were all deeply influenced by 
truth, love, morality and non-violence enunciated 
by Lord Buddha. Gandhi characterised non-violence 
as the weapon of the freedam struggle. The Buddhist 
\impact was remarkable in the foreign policy of 
"Nehru which led him, to found panchashila for 
international understanding. But it was Dr Ambedkar 
who went ahead and embraced Buddhism for its 


- own revival. He took a very appropriate decision 


in his time. It is now upto millions of his followers 
and admirers to revivé’ Buddhism in twentyfirst 
century India. os oO 
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Proceedings of the Round Table Conferences (First Session), - 


‘ COMMUNICATION 


Thank You, India! = 


\ 


È ` Fis with a sense of sincere pride and appreciation 
“Bz that I write this-letter to convey the gratitude of 
the millions of South Africans like myself, who have 
fourd a consistent friend and comrade in you, for 
having taken much pains to bring the plight of our 
suffe-ing under the cruel and inhuman system of apartheid, 
to thz knowledge of your esteemed readership. 

I rave always held your publication in high esteem 
since I was Introduced to it by my uncle, Moosa Moolla, 
the then Chief Representative of the African National 
Congress (SA) at New Delhi, in May 1983 when I visited 


uN, 


Indiz for the first time. Since then I have had the’ 


oppcrtunity to read many more publications by E.S. 
Redcy published under your august auspices. 

] returned to India in July 1984 to undergo training at 
Jawanarial Institute of Post-Graduate Medical Education 
and Research, Pondicherry as a Government of India 
scholar under the general cultural exchange scheme. 
Shorily, I shall be returning to my homeland, South 
Africa; to which incidently my uncle also returned in 
November last, after 27 years in exile. I know that words 
shall in no way express our heartfelt appreciation to the 
peop e of India to whom we owe an immense debt for 
havirg consistently supported our strugple for freedom 
from apartheid. India was the first country to have 
brought the case agninst apartheid to the international 
arene when Mrs Vijayalakshmi Pandit informed the 
United Nations in 1975 about the horrendous system of 
apartreid, which was evolving in South Africa with the 
‘connivance’ of the Western capitalist countries, to rob 
our p2ople of basic human rights and dignity. 

I was born at Vereeniging, a year before the Black 
townehip of Sharpeville brought my birthplace to the 
worlc arena for the brutal and merciless killing of 69 
unarmed Blacks protesting against the hated pass system. 
On Marth 21 we shall remember those 69 people and the 
many others who have died in tHe struggle against 
apartheid. It pains me immensely that 31 years to that 
date we in South Africa are still not free, nor has 
apartheid been dismantled, but each day the violence of 
apartkeid still claims lives, destroys families and life in 
our homeland. Some of our visionary leaders, Drs Yusuf 
Dadoo and Monty Naicker, have left this world Our 
leaders, Nelson Mandela and Oliver Tambo, are trying 
to del ver us from apartheid to freedom but each day 
South Africa bleeds and this blood-letting has to stop. 
Only we, the people of South Africa, will have to ensure 
that, but your support is needed gs in the past to expose 
this unnecessary violence. 

On the occasion of Dr Mandela’s 70th birthday I 
wrote a poem, which I believe has more relevance and 
meaning today than it had then. I would appreciate if 
you consider it for publication in Mainstream. 1 am sure 


apartheid is far from over, and that much greater 
international awareness and support is needed to ensure 
that apartheid is erased from the face of this earth. 

Finally, I am certain that when I return to South 
Africa, I shall truly become an ambassador of the great 
cultural heritage of India, but more so I shall aspire for 
the freedam I have enjoyed in your great country until 
freedom in South Africa is won. 

Thank you, India! I recall Dr Mohamed Iqbal: 

Sare jahan se acha, Hindustan hamara I love you, and 
pray that when I return to India, my homeland shall be 
free from the clutches of the greatest crime against 
humanity apartheid. 
March 9, 1991 
325 Lister House 
JLP MER - 
Pondicherry-605 006 


74 Cry: Freedom 


(Dedicated to Nelson Mandela and others In the Freedom Struggle) 


The gun shots 
the Black dropa 
the blood dnpe 
the tear drops 


Cry, the beloved country—cry freedom 
South Afnca—Maylibuye*. 


Three hundred years, 
a thousand fears, 

a miffon teers, 
freedom rears, 


Dr Mohammed Moolla 


Represe!on-supreesion-oppression 
satyagreha-ahimnsa-deflance 
love apart-APARTHE D-hate apart. 


Freedoms’ passions rise. 


Ahimsa fifty years 
Apartheld terror forty years 
Umichonta*—thIrty years 
Freedom now only years. 


the blood drips, 
the Black drops, 
the guns STOP. 
Dr Mohammed Moolia ` 


*Mayibuye: come back “Unmkhonto: spear **Sizwe: nation 
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VOL XXIX 


POLITICAL NOTEBOOK 


Two Rallies, Two Messages 


NO 26 


(Í. ith the National Front and its Left 
-V Y. allies demonstrating their capacity 
to mobilise in the heart of the Capital 
vast segments of our teeming millions 
for the electoral confrontation with vested 
interes:s of different hues, the stage is set 
for a high-pitched election campaign in 
the da”s ahead. 

The massive rally of the NF-Left 
combine at the Boat Club lawns in New 
Delhi cn April 14 to mark the conclusi 
of Béebasaheb Dr Bhimrao Ramji 
Ambedkar’s birth centenary celebrations 
failed to get the kind of prominence 
normaly given to national parties and 
alliances in our media. And this took 
place in the backdrop of the more than 
adequate importance in the press to the 
“reyol-” in the Janata Dal by elements 
whose sole qualification is that they are 
endowed with an overload of funds. 
Never heless, the significance of the rally 
could barely be minimised. 

What needs to be understood is not 
only the composition of the rally but also 
the fact that the participation in it of the 
downtrodden masses was, by and large, 
sponteneous unlike what one saw ten 
days ago at the same spot. In fact both in 
terms of attendance of the poorest of the 
poor end its spontaneous character the 
NF-Left rally of April 14 was far more 
striking than the VHP-BJP congregation. 
The April 4 gathering was more in the 
nature of a Kumbh mela, as aptly pointed 
out by Chandra Shekhar, our present 
Premizr; the only difference being that it 
was held under political patronage. And 
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it was aimed at giving impetus to the 
campaign for establishing a Hindu Rashtra 
to which both the RSS and the VHP, 
from whom the BJP draws its sustenance, 
are deeply committed. 

The April 14 rally, on the other hand, 
was an assembly of the deprived and the 
have-nots who have now been inspired 
by the hopes generated by the call of 
V.P. Singh, our former Prime Minister, 
to guarantee for them a share in the 
power-structure. Indeed V.P. Singh’s 
speech evoked warm response from the 
crowd precisely because it struck the 
right chord in the heart of the assembled 
public. And his repeated stress on harnes- _ 
sing the boundless energy of the awakened 
dispossessed to reinforce the country’s 
unity by ensuring social justice and thereby 
transforming society without giving any 
quarter to communal sectarianism brought 
into focus the essential difference between 
the kind of stability V.P. Singh and his 
colleagues in the National Front and the 
Left parties envisage and the sham “stabi- 
lity” of Rajiv Gandhi’s brand of status 
quaist opportunism that the Congress-I’s 
Election Manifesto has tried to highlight. 

Through the April 14 rally the National 
Front and the Left have effectively pro- 
jected themselves as the champion of the 
poor and the downtrodden, 
whose impact cannot but be far and 
wide. This new development has sent 
shock waves down the spine of vested 
interests that include influential groups 

in Big Business circles. Hence their despe- 
` | rate bid to create dissensions within the 
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Janata Dal and disrupt the unity of the National Front. 
These attempts are a part of the well-known offensive 
to stall the march of history. But the reality today is that 
the NF-Left combination is displaying its potentiality to 
break the shackles of religious fundamentalism and foil 
the onslaught of the privileged in the rural and urban 
areas. It is pledged to bring about real decentralisation; 
_ and to restore genuine federalism that has long been 
eroded in the name of a “strong Centre” which is not 
possible by divesting the States of their resources, power 
and strength. A3 against the forces of disintegration 
represented by status quoist Centrism and Right-wing 
obscurantism the National Front and the Left parties 


reflect a healthy integrationist trend committed as they 
are to the broadening and deepening of democracy in 
our political life. 
The National Front’s Manifesto concludes with the 
words: . 
The coming poll is for a positive change. The people of 
India are more awake and less gullible today than at any 
` time before. The clear cholce is thus between putting the 
clock back and marching forward together. 
The ensuing battle of the ballot promises to p-ovide a 
new direction to socio-economic transformation so essential 
for India’s self-reliant advance. 


April 17 f S.C. 





VPS: A Force to Reckon With 


We reproduce here an editorial in The Daily (Bombay) on V.P. Singh's tour of UP and the media reaction to 
him. It was published under the caption the Raja is Unfazed” on April 13. 


4# eports on Vishwanath Pratap Singh’s recent 
R election tour in western Uttar Pradesh are 
confusing and somewhat contradictory. No clear 
picture emerges as-to the kind of response ‘the 
former Prime Minister got in an area wherein he 
was supposed to have a stronghold. Since the most 


fierce battle for the ballot is expected fo be fought.. 
in UP, Singh’s recent visit was being looked upon... 


with curiosity by political analysts. The campaign, 


in this part of the State, is also considered significant, ` 


as V.P. Singh was to enter the bastion of Mulayam 
Singh Yadav. And an even more important, reason: 
why this visit would be.analysed threadbare is that 


ever since V.P. Singh’s trip to Gujarat was declared ` 
a non-event, over-zealous political pundits who’ ° 


are ‘not so enthusiastic about Singh were keenly 
awaiting an opportunity to write off the Raja. . 


It is dear that though V.P. Singh did not get the 
kind of énthusiastic crowds that had greeted him ~ 
during the” ‘89 campaign, there were strong ` 


indications of a, silent mass-support. Reports suggest 


that he is considered a messiah by the minorities" 
and the backward classes. His strategy is also to. 


concentrate on the voters from these sections of 


society. But Singh’s Janata Dal lacks the orgahi-: `' 
sational wherewithal that is needed to cash in on 


these solid vote-banks. It is very difficult to say at 
this stage how much of this support he would 
finally be able to translate into votes. 

V.P. Singh will have great difficulty in projecting 
his mass base in the media as the press is reluctant 


7 
n 


—Editor 


to.even admit that he is a challenger to the throne. 
He seems quite aware of the media’s animosity to 
him. At each and every public meeting the former 
Prime Minister takes pains to tell his supporters to 
raise their hands to show the journalists, especially 
in Delhi, that the poor, the downtrodden, the 
minorities are with him. The fourth estate, however, 


‘seems not too eager to be impressed. The Congress, 


for tactical reasons, is projecting the BJP as its main 
rival in Uttar Pradesh saying the Janata Dal poses 
no threat to it. The party leadership is aware that it 


- will get the decisive minority votes only if it can 
. convince the Muslims and the Dalits that V.P. 
' Singh is not in the fight and that the Congress 


alorie can be their saviour. The BJP is also eager to 
make it appear as if Singh does not matter. But the 
Raja cannot be wished away so easily. 

During his recent visit to UP, the second phase 


- of -his journey into the crucial State, he marched 
- herdically into the citadel of Mulayam Singh Yadav : 


dispelling the doubts. raised about his position. It 
has brought to the fore the force behind the Mandal 
card and the Masjid issue. V.P. Singh’s assertion 
that‘his main contendef'is the BJP, is also aimed at 
keeping the Muslim votes intact. The Raja’ s biggest 


” challenge, of course, is from thé upper castes, the 


urban elite and the affluent who are determined to 
see him routed. But despite the lack of support 
from the media and the determined bid of so many 
to cast him out of the race, the Raja moves on un- 
fazed. He continues to be a force to reckon with. Q 
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The Southern Scene 


MOHAN RAM 


je he four southern States and the Union 
Pea 


Territory of Pondicherry, which together 
account for 130 of the 543 Lok Sabha seats, have 
defied the national pattern at two elections in the 
past—voting for the Congress-I when the country 
as a whole rejected it. This time, even in the event 
of a split vote, the south is unlikely to follow the 
naticnal pattern. The political enemy would 
persist. 

N-neteen seventyseven saw a massive victory 
for the Congress in the south when Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi called a snap election to legitimise 
her “une 1975 Emergency. But the Congress was 
routed decisively in the Hindi heartland which 
witrmessed a Janata wave. When it had lost all the 
States in the north, east and west, its power was 
limized to two southern States—Andhra Pradesh 
and Karnataka. By 1979 it had lost Karnataka and 
only Andhra Pradesh remained. 

Im 1989, the Congress and its allies managed to 
corr.er 116 of the 130 Lok Sabha seats in the south. 
Over half of its 193 seats were from that region. 
. The Congress was able to regain two of the four 
States it had lost—Andhra Pradesh from the Telugu 
Desam Party and Karnataka from the Janata Dal. 
‘When the ninth Lok Sabha was dissolved there 
wae consternation among the Congress MPs from 
the south. There was speculation over the extent of 
ther losses at the next hustings. 

The Madras State (later to become Tamil Nadu) 
was the first to vote a regional party to power. 
Power in the State has alternated between the 
Drevida Munnetra Kazhagam or its splinter group. 
the AIADMK. After it lost power in the State, the 
Congress has never regained it. . 

The first open electoral alliance the Congress 
entered into after the one in Andhra State in 1955 
was in Tamil Nadu—with the DMK in 1971 and 
later, the AIADMK, both regional parties. After 
going it alone at the last State legislature elections, 


the Congress resumed its alliance with the AIADMK 
in 1989 and it continues. With the exception of the 
Asom Gana Parishad, the National Conference in 
Jammu and Kashmir and the Akali Dal in Punjab, 
the only regional parties that have won power are 
in Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh. 

Regional parties provide the viable alternative 
to the Congress in two of the four southern States— 
Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh—and alliances 
dominated by pan-Indian parties in Kerala—the 
CPI-M—and Karnataka—the Janata Dal. 

In Kerala the Congress cannot hope to win 
power on its own and, therefore, leads a front 
while in Tamil Nadu it is the junior partner in an 
alliance. The Bharatiya Janata Party which wants to 
field 100 candidates in the south this time is not 
really consequential to the power calculus, with’ 
the National Front supported by the Left parties, 
the Congress and the BJP being the contenders for 
power. 

Each of these parties assuming power has varying 
implications for ‘the south. In 1989, the National 
Front which emerged the second largest party in 
the Lok Sabha had two regional parties from the 
south among its constituents: the DMK which was 
in office and the Telugu Desam which had been 
defeated. For the first time—that is, excluding the 
AIADMK’s participation in the Charan Singh 
Government in 1979 and the Akali Dal participation 
in the 1977 Janata Government—regional parties 


had a share of power at the Centre. 


_ Outside the south, the Asom Gana Parishad was 
the only regional party accommodated in the V.P. 
‘Singh Government because it was a constituent of 
the National Front. But for the participation of the 
three regional parties and the Congress-S$ which, . 


` for all purposes, is KP. Unnikrishnan from Kerala, 


the National Front is a party of the Hindi heartland 
and ideologically the reverse image of the Congress 
just as the Janata Party was in 1977 but for the 
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participation of the Jan Sangh in it. The Janata Dal 
is a party of former Congressmen other than for 
the Lohiaite element in it. 


/ * i 
THE National Front Government, in effect, narrowed 
the political gap between the north and the south 


through the two regional parties. Assuming the ; 


AIADMK wins in Tamil Nadu, the Left Front 
retains power in Kerala and the other two States 
stay with the Congress because the legislatures 
there have over three years of their tenure left, 
what would a Congress comeback at the Centre 
mean for the south% 

The ALADMK is an ally of the-Congress but the 
pattern of seat adjustments suggests that a coalition 
would be unnecessary in Tamil Nadu and that it 
will be an AIADMK Government if the alliance 
wins. The Congress conceded contests for the 
legislature and the trade-off is a dominant share of 
Lok Sabha contests for the Congress. If the Congress 
falls short of a clear majority, support of the 
a a EC 
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AIADMK and other allies in the Lok Sabha would 
prove crucial. ° ; 

A Congress comeback at the Centre would confirm 
a pattern in Tamil Nadu—support to the ALADMK 
in the State and preference for the Congress, its ally 
at the Centre. In 1989, the Congress with AIADMK 
support could win 24 of the 39 seats, but the DMK 
was ruling the State. This distortion would be 
corrected. \ 

In Andhra Pradesh, the Congress cannot hope td 


repeat its 1989 performance of 39 out of 42 seats. It 


will drop some. As in Tamil Nadu it is a highly 
polarised situation, but the essential difference is 
that the Congress has no allies and it is a fight 
between the Telugu Desam party-led alliance and 
the Congress. The latter will continue to rule the 


State and the TDP will be the opposition in the - 


State and at the Centre if the Congress comes back. 

In Karnataka where the Congress had won 27 of 
the 28 seats, its opponents are sure to pick up a few 
seats though it is not a polarised situation. In 


Kerala it is a toss up between the Left Democratic 
Front and the United Democratic Front dominated 
by the Con The Left victories in the recent 


local elections have propelled it to seek advancement 


of the legislature elections. Return of the Left Front 
and an improvement over its tally of two at the last 
Lok Sabha elections would mean an oppositional 
role for it at the Centre. 

In the unlikely event of a BJP triumph at the 
Centre, it would mean the total alienation of the 
south from the power structure. In 1977 the south 
was lost to the Janata Party which, however, won 
power in Karnataka, without Janata representation 
from the State in the Lok Sabha. 

A National Front Government with Left support 
would make for participation of two regional parties 
in it as in 1989 but Congress power at the Centre 
means, at best, a vertical int j of the 


' AIADMK-Congress alliance in Tamil Nadu, - 


A greater share of power for regional parties at 
the Centre calls for a higher order of federal 


` accommodation viewed from the south. It means 


the return of the Congress would be a setback to 
federalism. It also, measures the decline of the 
Congress with only regional parties providing the 
alternative in two of the four southern States: To 
this extent, outside the south, Punjab, Jammu and 
Kashmir, Sikkim and Assam belong to this category. 
And all of them belong to the periphery and not 
the heartland. Regional parties represent the 
challenge to hegemonism of the heartland. O 

(Courtesy: The Independent) 
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Meaning of a Safer and Better World 


JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH- 


4 AT aed toe A iio E 


days of eminence, Am 
t was to be cautious about 


cans were taught. 


technical, economic, military, even intellectual— 
but it was not to be mentioned. This valuable ins- 
truction continues and keeps us from asserting one 
defining quality that sets us apart, if not exactly 
above. That, out of a special ence, is our 


experi 
ability to distinguish rhetoric from reality in political 


speeches and, indeed, to assume the former. 

I was deeply impressed by this advantage a few 
weeks ago when travelling in Europe. I was 
repeatedly asked by mentally competent people, 


. including numerous journalists, what I thought of 


President Bush’s herald of a new world order. This 
was with an emphasis that leads me here to wonder 
if it shculdn’t be written: The New World Order. I 
knew ty national advantage that this was speech, 
not sutstance. So, I cannot doubt, did most of my 
intelleccually viable countrymen. We have come, 
thanks to Reagan and now Bush, to assume this in 
presidential communication, military ventures apart. 
Faced with an especially difficult domestic problem, 
Bush, fike Reagan before him, goes all out with 


oratory and, in the extreme case, promises additional ; _ 


research. I very much wish to see a better ordering 
of world relationships. However, I do not think we 
should minimise the hard steps that are involved. 
They cannot be wholly disguised even by the most 
accomplished oratory. 
f o. 

THAT the collapse of the communist economic 
system and its supporting political rigour has greatly 
changed the world is not in doubt. This has 
precipitated local discord and dissent, and it commits 
the countries in question to the untried and perilous 
path from comprehensive socialism back to the 
mixed economy now seen to be the greater economic 
and political success. A far from minor requirement 
of a new world order is that this transition is 
assisted by the more fortunate countries in a highly 
tangikle way with money and credits. It is vital 


Ye 
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obtrusive a daim‘ ' 
to superiority. Superiority there was of course— ' 


that political liberty and a movement to a'market 
economy not be identified with intolerable hardship. 
It is also more than parenthetically important that 
the economic system to which these countries are 
moving be seen to be the socially pragmatic combi- 
nation of state and private activity that serves in 


' Western Europe, the United States and Japan, and 


not the cruel and rigorous capitalism that some 
from those countries so ardently recommend and ' 


“yearn to have at home. 


‘But the larger effects of the change in Central 
Europe and the USSR are undeniably good. A vital 


‘support to military expenditure, including in parti- 


cular hi-tech nuclear extravagance, has been greatly 
weakened in both the Soviet Union and the US. In’ 
the absence of Saddam Hussein, all other American 
military spending would have been in jeopardy. 
The military success in the Gulf has, indeed, greatly 
improved the morale and therewith no doubt the 
fiscal prospects of our more compulsive warriors. 

There is, however, at least a chance that this will 
not remain the case. The controlling condition here 
is not economics or foreign policy but anthropology. 
When the drums sound in the adjacent forest, the 
immediate tribal response is powerful, even 
inevitable. But it does not last: reason eventually 
takes over, which, quite possibly, is why, the human 
species survives. 

The end of the Cold War and particularly the 
collapse of communism have made another contri- 
bution to a better world order. That is an’end to the 
aggressive, paranoic’and otherwise extravagantly 
irrelevant hope and’ concern as to communism in 
the Third World. In the last 45 years Wietnarfi, 
Afghanistan, Zairé, Angola, Ethiopia, Mozambique, 
Nicaragua, El Salvador and, of course, Cuba have 
all been the focus of such attention. Billions have 
been spent and hundreds of thousands of lives 
have been sacrificed in advancing the communist 
case or in protecting what, often by exceedingly 
lose usage, has been called democracy..From the 
US we have deployed a vast army of agents, 


_refugees from useful work ‘in the Republic, to 
< counter the threat of communism. A new exhaustive 
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and often exhausting literature—some indistingui- 
shable—has’ celebrated their exploits. Never 
explained or even contemplated was, to repeat, the 
nearly total irrelevance of this exercise. 

Marx made the point and with emphasis: before 
communism there has to be capitalism. Only after 
its exfoliation, oppression and, as he emphasised, 
its socialising effect on the masses is socialism 
possible. In primitive peasant societies’ neither 
capitalism nor communism has meaning. 

Visiting Vietnam in the early days of our disastrous 
involvement there, I was struck by the difficulty in 
telling a communist jungle from a capitalist Jee a 
Some 30 years ago on going to India as Ambasea 


I found a deep pre-occupation in, the State 


Department and especially in the Central Intelligence 
Agency with the thought that India might go 
communist. I Invited a certain amount of elelem 
and possibly some suspicion as to my reliability on 
such matters for observing that for communism 
this would be a disaster which not even the most 
relentless enemy of that system could really wish. 
Now this long-lived insanity is at an end. The 
legions deployed by the CIA and its companion 
intelligence agencies elsewhere do not face un- 
employment. It is in the nature of such occupations 
that function, even if not real, can still be imagined. 


But the conflict between the Soviet Union and the. 


US, the ultimate justication, is over. 

An'end to the concern about communism 
in the Third World is no slight step to a new and 
better world order. This ls so even if, as in Panama- 
and now the Middle East, or earlier by the British 
_ in the Falklands, new justifications for military 
adventure in the Third World emerge. 

There is also the promise of a new role for the 
United Nations as parkok a new world order, or 
_ this at least can be hoped. There is much there that 

needs to be changed- As from all persons of goodwill, 
the UN has long had my support. I’ve been 6ften 
on its New York premises. Alas, however, I have 
never come away without a powerful impression 
of speeches and yet more es emphasising 
worthy p rmament, economic develop- 
ment, human rights, women’s rights, peaceful reso- 
lution of some dispute, much else—that were without 
any ‘clear relation to practical result, ve had the 
impression:that no action was reall y intended; here 
too the rhetoric was the reality. Nothing more was 

‘expected or asked. 


+ 


NONETHELESS, there is now at least Hope for 


change. No longer on matters of some slight 
substance will the Americans and their allies and 


the Soviets and their acolytes :be automatically 
arrayed on opposite sides and with the companion | 
and inevitable veto in the Security Council. The 
Gulf war, with both of the superpowers in active or 
passive support, was, one cannot doubt, a manifes- 
tation of major change. And the US Government 
showed a concern for UN approval and support 
that -was well beyond anything experienced. in 
recent decades. This provided the basic case, not 
least for the Americans, for the military intervention 
and war on the desert sands. Better that we had 
such authority for our descent on Grenada and 
Panama, 

‘But in anything that is to be called a new word 
order, one in which there is effective resolution of 
internal and external conflict and an effective attack 
on their causes, the UN must be a great deal more 


-Y 


than it is now: It cannot, as in the Gulf war, be the- 


Justifying instrument of American policy. It must 
have a higher authority of its own. There must, in 
other words, be some’ surrender of SONEIISTILY to 
the UN, and not least by Washington. 
Additionally, a difficult point, the UN must 
have the authority to end and reverse not alone 


aggression by one country against another but alsp. 


mass slaughter and destruction within a country. 
An effective UN would, years ago, have taken over 
and arrested the internecine bestiality in Uganda. 
and Beirut or, more recently, in Liberia. As the UN 
should exercise sovereignty, so it should have 
power when sovereignty is outrageously misused 
to suspend it. Modern mass horror new-results, if 
anything, less from international conflict and 
massacre. The most elementary requirement of a 
new world order is the need to stop intemal 
butchery. Mention of the needed mea ee the 
suspension of grossly misused sovereignty, show 

how far we have yet to go. 

'-But there is need for still more. An effective 
world order would require international action to 
stop the arms trade—to stop the sale and purchase 
of the weapons with which, in a far from congenial 
way, people ardund the world, and notably in the 

countries, are killing each other. The weapons 
with which the Iraqis and thé Iranians engaged in 
mass murder in their enduring war were mostly 
supplied from abroad, as also those that the US 
and the UN forces faced more recently in or over 
Kuwait and: Iraq. No'meaningful world order can 
tolerate such commercially sponsored euthanasia. 


a 2 
IT would be a test of our American. President's 


commitment to this new order were he tò lead or 
anyhow cooperate in a UN crackdown on the 
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merchants, and merchandise of death. But, alas, 
‘that test he has already failed. I quote from the 
start of the lead article in the New York Times of 
YMarch 18, a few days after the proclamation of the 
hew order: 
1 The Bush Administration is asking Congrese to authocise a 
governmen: agency to underwrite sales of military 
for the first time since the 1970s. After a long and divisive 
internal debate, the White House has come down on the 
side of American military contractors, whose business has 
been lagging because of American plans to reduce the size 
of the armed forces. 


A new world order, if it is to have any meaning 
or effect, must also go beyond conflict and mass 
slaughter to their causes. And as to causes, the 
empirical evidence is overwhelming. Violent death 
is peculiarly the fate of the poor. In the 45 years of 
the Cold War no one got Killed in direct confrontation 
petween the two great powers, some casual accidents. 

‘or executicns possibly apart. Nor was there such 
death elsevzhere in the affluent lands. 

The rich and the reasonably comfortable do not 
take readily 
slaughter. Whatever their religious commitment to 
a world tọ come,*it is. not a transition to be 
welcomed or perhaps enitrely to be trusted. The 
poor are far more available for armed demise; 
although the later prospect may be in doubt, it 
cannot compare too unfavourably with the present 
world. And more than adequately available are the 
voices call ng for mass immolation in the name of 
political oppression, language, ethnic identity or, 
alas, religion. 

: Though it is the poor in the poor lands who are 
mobilised for death, the economically less fortunate 
elsewhere are also at risk. In the US it was the least 

affluent of our citizens who went to the Gulf, and 
disproportionately it was members of the Black 
minority. They were volunteers but not many, alas, 
because tre armed services were the best—and for 
some the cnly—available escape from poverty. The 
offspring of the well-endowed, not excluding those 
of parents who applauded the war, were not 
moved to join up in any significant number. Support 
for the war at my university, Harvard, did not 
extend to the point of ‘anyone getting physically 
involved. 


_¢ 


ANYTHING that pretends to be called a new 
‘world order must address poverty as the prime 
source of world disorder. This means a continuing 
and enlarged flow of resources from the rich coun- 
tries to the poor. Again from long experience I 


to the idea of disciplined military, 





would like to see this centred on food production— 
soil and water management, fertiliser, hybrids 
—as the first essential. Far too often in the past we 
have considered steel mills, other great industrial 
enterprises. and shiny airports the essence of 
economic development. They have been thoughtfully 
sited among illiterate and starving people. : 

The matter of education, made economically 
more respectable by the term “human investment”, 
is especially to be stressed. A hundred years ago in 
Europe and the US, as also in Japan, popular 
education was seen as the essential key to economic 
and social progress. That has been forgotten. We 
must remind ourselves that in this world there is 
no literate population that is poor and no illiterate 
population that is anything but.poor. Let ps have 
also in mind that in all countries war and civil 
conflict are peculiarly the opportunity that 1s 
accorded the ignorant. 

The launching of a strong drive for education in 
the und lands—arge-scale teacher training, 
building of schools, the bringing of the brighter 
prospects en masse to the developed countries for ~ 
instruction—is a truly challenging enterprise. Much 


‚easier the hydro-electric dams. But let there be no 


doubt: education is a prime essential. Bush has 
expressed the hope that in the US he might be 


‘-called the education President; itis a hope, alas, 


that remains with the oratory. 

There remains, as regards a new’ world order, 
the most pressing question of all: it is that the 
world itself survive. This need has now taken a 
new, dangerous and as yet largely unrecognised 
turn. 

For decides arms negotiators from the Soviet 
Union and the US have been meeting in, Geneva. 
Theirs has been a moderately prestigious, modestly 
paid and distinetly leisured occupation from which 
they have derived the peculiar satisfaction of 
knowing that they were dealing personally with . 
the great issues of survival and death while they 
themselves have developed a kind of hard-boiled 
disconcern for mass immolation. As their efforts 
(so to. speak) continued, so in only slightly less 
measure did the manufacture and emplacement of 
nuclear weapons. These are now distributed by the 
thousands over the US and the Soviet Union and 
over and under the oceans. As sufficiently evident 


‘and observed, they no longer arm nations in deeply 


ideological conflict. Again the end of the Cold War. 
Now the overwhelming danger is that these weapons 


might fall into irresponsible and violent hands. >. 


In the US, North Dakota is a land of wide 
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horizons and widely sweeping plains. Those plains 


are pitted promiscuously with missile silos; North - 
Dakota, if independent, would, it is said, be the © 


third greatest nuclear power ‘in the. world. The 
danger that this state, its recurrent agrarian dis- 
contents, notwithstanding, will seek independence 
in the near future is not great. I, for one, have 
similar hopes that the USSR, however federalised, 
will survive. But these weapons; so widely 
distributed in both countries, must eure now be 
gathered up and destroyed. 

e - > 
THIS is not a matter for leisurely negotiation; it is a 
matter for prompt and comprehensive action. In a 
new world order let there be a joint American- 
Soviet commission under UN auspices and with an 
utterly determined chairman and staff, whose task 
it would be to assemble and dispose of these lethal 
instruments of death. 


' Tt will be said by the practical men, those who 
have made their professional accommodation to 
their Armaggedon, that this is surely 
impractical. Nothing is impractical that ensures 
human survival, nothing certainly that ensures 
against civil disturbance degenerating into nuclear 
war. 

I conclude with a sue in praise of President 


‘ George Bush. When he speaks of a New World 


Order, I cannot suppose that he has explored either 
personally or by bureaucratic command its meaning 
and its requirements. But perhaps there was a 
justifying instinct behind the words—a sense that 
this is the time to start thinking about a safer and- 
better world. Maybe those of us who are so forced 
to thought owe him more than, ungenerously, we 
are inclined to concede. 'That, anyhow, in the 
President’g own words, is my kinder, gender 
suggestion. Q 
(Courtesy: The Guardian) 





A Prime Minister for Five Years 


wi.¢ orecasts of the results of the forthcoming 
Á general elections point towards another 
ate in the resulting party positions. A reflection 
of this gloomy prospect is the lack of enthusiasm 
among the voters and this. may help bring about 
what one apprehends. ‘Again a situation may arise 
where parties seek coalitions based not on prog- 
rammes but merely for the sake of holding on to 
office. In anticipation of this some political observers 
proclaim that there is nothing wrong with a coalition 
government. Minoo Masani has gone to the extent 
. of saying that this is the norm and that the United 
Kingdom and the USA are an excep Hon in having a 
two-party system. 

The Congress Party first lost its hold over the 
electorate in 197 1977 when the people rejected it on 
account of the imposition of the Emergency and 
the excesses committed during it. Again in 1989 the 
Congress lost due to the people’s disillusionment 
with the Rajiv Government. The experience with a 
coalition government from 1977 to 1979 had been a 
dismal one but it was hoped that it would not be 
repeated. This was not to be; and again the personal 
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ambitions of the leaders had led to the dissolution 
of Parliament after a period of fifteen months or so. 
We are faced with the prospect when those who 
summon up Dutch courage say that there is nothing 
wrong with a coalition government. Alas, they are 
flying in the face of the earlier two instances of 
failure and are hoping to be’*third time lucky”. 
The voter is looking for a party that will gain a 
clear majority and an assurance that the next Prime 
Minister will stay in office for five years so that the 
basic issues can be faced and the country can 
progress instead of sinking further into confusion 
and chaos, But -the dilemma of Indian politics is 
that while the country is disillusioned With the 
Congress it is not enthusiastic about the alternatives 
being offered. Should the post-election scenario 
repeat the present position and the President is 
faced with numerous attempts to form coalition 
governments, the country may land itself not so 
much in a further period of misrule as the absence 
of a government worth the name. This is not a 
predicament which may be dealt with “if and 
when it arises”, but a prospect against which we 
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must make some contingency arrangements. 

The will of the people expressed through the 
ballot bex is the “invention” of the democratic 
form of government that has come to prevail. All 
specious reasoning from Hegal to Marx that this 
will is better expressed by a junta or party caucus 
is seen to be a ploy designed to fool the people. The 


‘contingemcy arrangement that we visualise must 


not tamper with the supremacy of the voter, must 


in fact reinforce it. However, we are dealing with a . 


practical issue which may arise when no stable 
coalition of parties give majority support to a 
Prime M_nister. Even this year, such a contingency 
was avoided by the display of good sense and the 
vote-on-account was passed. Otherwise there would 
have been no government-in the country, except 


what might have been set up by the President as a l 


measure of emergency. 

Clearly some arrangement should exist for 
carrying on the government in the event of another 
stalemate, and it would not be anybody’s case that 
we should again hold general elections. The position 
of the President should be kept inviolate as the 
symbol of' the nation’s unity and the President 
should not be asked to take over the responsibility 
of running the government. 

' + 


IN the USA, due to a misinterpretation of the 
doctrine of separation ‘of powers, the President as 
the head of the executive was made independènt of 
the Congress. The Congress was equally independent 
of the President in their legislative role. In the case 
of the judiciary the doctrine was applicable as the 
administration of justice must be free from the 
other arms of government. But the legislative func- 


. tions incliding passing of the financial appropriations 


annually cannot be separated from the executive 
funcations of the President. Only by expediency 
and working practice has the Presidential system 
become workable in the USA. _ i 

In France, before the last War, there were unstable 
coalition governments and the French policy towards 
Nazi Germany was weak, pliable and indecisive. 
France suffered: an abject defeat and De Gaulle 
instituted a Presidential form of government where 
the Prime Minister is appointed by the President. 
This system is now in force. In post-War Italy, 
there have been about thirty coalition governments 
in a per.od of just over forty years and thus the 
system cf coalitions has been successful, if you can 
call it so, only “after a fashion”. These two examples 
do not inspire one with optimism for any coalition 
of parties. At the same time no grand design to 
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“reshape this sorry scheme of things entire” is ` 
advisable, for it may raise more problems than it 
may solve. Nor is‘it right to adopt an ostrich-like 
policy of “wait and see”. We cannot take comfort 
in the thought that England has never faced such a 
crisis of “no government”, and we have after all 
adopted the British system of parliamentary 
government via the India Act of 1935 and the 
framing of the Indian Constitution based on that 
under-structure. i 

We are not advocating any change for the sake 
of any doctrine but after all democracy involves 
working compromises, Even the “government of 
the people, for the people, by the people” when 
translated into practice_in India, involves that a 
Lok Sabha member represents over fifteen million 
people. If the prospect of a “no-government” after 
a failure of Parliament to elect a Prime Minister 
should arise, we should be prepared for a way out. 

For forms of government 

Let fools contest 


Whatever is best administered 
Is best 


said the common sense of the poet Alexander Pope 
in the eighteenth century. We should be prepared 
to put ugh an arrangement to on the 
President’s Government ih a way that is least likely 
to disturb the existing Constitution. | 
When such changes are discussed, there is a 
tendency’'to go in for “root and branch” changes. 
People argue in favour of a system of government 
based on our own genius, on the village panchayats 
and so on. Others want a proportional system of 
representation although that would lead to only 
more parties and more difficulties in forming coa- 
litions. We are concerned just now with a limited 
problem, that is a contingency when the government 
of the country cannot be run due to a stalemate in 
Parliament. Only in such a contingency we suggest 
that the same electorate which elects our Lok 
Sabha members should also be asked to elect a 
Prime Minister for the period of the duration of 
Parliament. The arrangement will be resorted to 
only after the President has held that no ent 
can be formed and resort must be had to the 
contin, arrangement to tide over the crisis. 
The candidates for direct election as the Prime 
Minister will have to have a minimum support of, 
say, one-fifth of the total number of Lok Sabha 
members. l 
Other alternatives will no doubt occur to others 
and all we are suggesting is that thése should be 
discussed and debated threadbare, so that in the 
not-so unlikely event of a “no-govemment”, the 
people are offered a viable way out of the impasse. 
Q 
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_ (An autonomous Institution under Government of India) 


1. Invites application for three posts of Fellows 
in the pay scale of Rs. 3700-125-4950-150-5700. 


. Job Requirement 
The Fellow will be expected to participate in providing academic and technical 
resource support in the implementation of Adult Education Programme among 
others in the areas of (a) Human Resource Development; (b) Learning and 
Curriculum; (c) Media and Communication; (d) Research and Evaluation; (e) 
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_ Uniformly very good academic record with at least three years experience in 
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with at least five years experience ‘at senior level in education of mural 
development or administration, of which at least three years should be in adult 
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adult education. - 
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On Elections and the Sociology of Suffering 


Z% 7. ot to vote, one would argue, is almost like 
N; denying one’s freedom. This freedom is thé 
2ssence of a modern political citizen. And freedom 
needs many secular rites, rituals, festivals to assert 
itself, assert its inevitability, supremacy, dignity. | 
With the process of ‘democratisation’ that a nation- ` 
state undergoes, periodical elections become unavoi- 

. dable. None can challenge their desirability. Because 
zlections.are not just elections; elections are great 
` pecasions, necessary reminders: political dtizens 
‘choosing’ their representatives and, therefore, up- 
holding their freedom! That’s why, voting is a 
secular as well as a sacred rite. Without it, no 
possibility, no freedom ...... How can one believe 
that the world is beautiful, domination is disappear- 
ing fast and the ruler one elects is humble enough 
to call himself a servant! Democracy is indeed a 
great belief system; voting intensifies it further. 
Not to vote is to miss a great deal; it is undesirable! 
So elections are here once again. All those who 
intend tobe our ‘representatives’ are coming, argu- 


.ing, asserting. With the construction and de-. 


construction ofmanifestos—old and new—once again 
we find ourselves amidst words, supremely powerful 
words: equality, democracy, socialism, secularism, 
stability, cultural identity! Moreover, political . 
sociologists, election experts, editors, columnists 
are deeply enthusiastic they write and predict, 
analyse the “waves” and the “swings”, discuss 
innumerable “factors”: caste and religion, personality 
and images. 

Essentially, an environment has been created; 
the day of judgement is coming! One is almost led 
to believe that each election is primarily a turning 


point indicating the possibility of a new beginning! 


Under the dictates of the dominant discourse, is it 
possible to think otherwise? Thinking is a painful 
process. To think is to suffer. And in this article we 
. propose to write about an alternative sociology, ~ 
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the sociology of suffering—how, with the process of 


AVIJIT PATHAK 


demystification and demythologisation of many 
our secular rites and rituals that we, otherwi 
take for granted begins an acute awareness of t 
hidden world, its black rationality, its betrayals. 
. I 
TO vote is to choose, everyone agrees. And freedc 
is the ability to choose. Yet, the fact remains tł 
the mind that chooses has already been condition 
manipulated, engineered. This is not to deny t 
possibility of human creativity, autonomous prax 
But this is to examine—honestly and sincerely—hc 
we tend to give our consent to the kind of politic 
culture in which we find ourselves today. We | 
not choose. The Devi Lals, the V.P. Singhs, t 
Chandra Shekhars, the Rajiv Gandhis, the Advai 
have already chosen us: not as creative ager 


altering their collective destiny, but as helple 
functionaries completely merged with the “give 


. world. 


To belong to this world as we do, is to believe 
only one definition of politics: have power, exerci 
power, retain power. To believe in this world is 
believe in that intensely chaotic drama in whi 
everything is permitted: a Chautala refusing 
disappear, a Chandra Shekhar speaking of socialts: 
This is to believe that despite all labels—Gandhi, J 
Lohia—tt is ultimately money that creates and recre 
tes the ever-changing alignment and realignme 
of the politicians who come, Oe and receive vot 


‘and then forget. ` 


- Who says we choose our representatives? T 
representatives have already chosen us. Thelr par 
digm is our paradigm. The mind that chooses h 
already been conditioned to believe that politics 
what prevails, rebellion is impossible and cholc 
are always contextual. Yet, one need not necessari 
be aware of that conditioning. Because it is n 
sudden. It happens everyday, it is a progess. 

Moreover, all that ‘mainstream’ politics.permits 
its rationality or its pragmatism—appears norm: 
inevitable, if not desirable. And a peaceful, dem 

cratic voter further legitimises this normalcy. ° 
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vote is not tọ evolve a new consciousness; to vote 


is to reinforce the same consciousness, the conscious-, 


ness that one sees in all our black spots: the unruly 
MLAs and MPs inspiring the smart film directors 
from Bombay to give a new dimension to the 
activities of the villains they project on Celluloid! 


“I 


YET, we would vote. And maybe we would react 
to all that they say. But what do they say? They tell 
forcefully and assertively: Vote for us and be 
assured of stability! Who wants chaos? Stability is 
always desirable. Without it no progress, no growth 
rate. But, then, stability is not and cannot be a gift; 
nor can it be imposed from outside. Stability is 
gained and experienced only through a process of 
collective struggle, a relentless struggle making us 
courageous enough to reconcile the inner world 
and the world outside, the individual and the 

- community, the community and the nation. Stability 
requires the ability to have a dialogue, the ability to 
embrace the other and, therefore, overcome its 
otherness. 

Dialogue, needless to add, requires symmetry. 
But we live in a situation specifically characterised 
by intensely asymmetrical power relations—the rich 
exploiting the poor, upper caste landlords mercilessly 
killing Harijan peasants, the Centre imposing its 
version of civilised morality on the periphery, the 
majority community always suspecting the minority 
community for its possible ‘deviance’ from, the 
‘mainstream’ rationality and religion. 

Unless this asymmetry is broken—and it can be 
broken only through a radical social transformation— 
no glamour, no charisma can provide stability. To 

_ speak of stability in an asymmetrical situation is 
not to speak of real stability; it is just another effort 
to perpetuate hegemony; a hegemony that has got 
Its own history continually constructed by the 
‘mainstream’ ideologues, the power elites, the 
pseudo-nationalists. 

A-stable Prime Minister for five years d 
therefore, necessarily assure true stability because, 
as the history of post-independence India shows, 
even in that ‘stable’ world unemployed young men 
would continue to commit suicide, adivasi women 
would continue to be raped by feudal landlords 
and helpless mothers in Punjab and Kashmir would 
continue to wonder why one day the cops come, 
take their young sons to a mysterious place from 
where never,do they come back. Nothing is un- 
natural, unexpected. Because the stability for which 


they tell us to vote ‘relies heavily on ‘order’, 
‘hegemony’, ‘coercion’. In such a stable word 
people would remain unstable, insecure. To vote 
for ‘stability’ is to vote for our crippled identities. 


I 


ANOTHER dimension of this hegemonic design is 
manifesting jtself in terms of a new definition of 
Hinduism. It has got primarily two characteristics. 
First, this brand of Hinduism assumes that plurality 
is dangerous, there ought to be one religion, one 
belief system, one worldview. Remain a Hindu or 
perish! Secondly, this brand of Hinduism is mono- 
lithic, organised; it suspects private autonomy, 
innumerable sects, it imposes ‘order’ and, therefore, 
destroys what is n most beautiful in a Hindu spirit: 
its anarchy, freedom; transcendence. Not surprisingly 
then, the same“ micro-physics of power” that one 
sees in a modern army can be seen in this brand of 
Hinduism, in its ‘disciplinary’ devices. 

And so we are told that Hinduism must assert 
itself. Not to be aware of one’s ‘Hindu identity’ is 
to give one’s consent to the ‘secular’ design—the 
design that is alleged to have pampered the minori- 
tles. So Hinduism is in danger! And Hinduism can 
be rescued only by constructing temples, more and 


` more temples, by making the minorities feel that if 


they want to surive they must learn to bow down! 

But how absurd it is to be a Hindu of the kind 
they want us to be. Never do they tell us that 
‘Hindu identity’ alone is insufficient to comprehend 
our experiences. We are not solely Hindus. We are 
Brahmins or Harijans, rich or poor, landlords or 
landless peasants, capitalists or workers, millionaires 
or slum dwellers. The fact is that Hinduism cannot 
be a homogeneous experience, even if all of us read 
the Bhagoadgita or the Ramayana. Life differs, 
experience differs and, accordingly, even perceptions 
of ‘eternal’ truths begin to alter. A hungry Hindu 


, may like to see Ram as a socialist; he may expect a 


Krishna to fight a real ... historical battle for justice, 
for equality. Not everyone can, therefore, believe 
that the construction of a temple is the only real, - 
issue. No matter what the proponents of Hindu 
hegemony say, a Hindu has every right to believe 
that Hindu gods and prophets should not be secta- 


rian; therefore, they must concentrate on concrete 


historical Popre or unemployment, 
hunger or illiteracy. ` 

Moreover, how insulting it is to believe that 
without a temple Hindus are likely to experience. 
humiliation. Because, ds it has been empirically 
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demonstrated ‘by a radical Hindu saint of our, 


times, a good Hindu is necessarily a good Muslim, 
a good Christian, a gdod Sikh. To be religious is to 
be universal; it is indeed insulting to grow posses- 
sive of a temple. But then with Godse’s bullets they 
tried to stop that language: the language of Hindu 
universalism. ' 

The history of that trauma, that humiliation, it 
seems, does not want to die. And they want us to 
perpetuzte it further. To vote for their Hinduism, 
needless to add, is to vote for our own humiliation; 
it is to make us narrower, smaller. 


IV 


BUT then, 1s Mandal the solution? Because many of _ 


them are telling us that beneath the process of 
Mandalisation lies the message of equality. It is a 
doctrine against the survival of the fittest, against 
meritocracy, as the argument goes, it does not 


' pretend; it sees what really prevails: inequality, 


stratification, caste hierarchy and, therefore, in 
order to fight all these evils it seeks to give strength 
to the weak. That is precisely what is called 
‘protective discrimination’, ‘reservation’. 

Reservation is a historical necessity: to deny. it is 
to perpetuate the age-old hierarchy. Yet, despite its 
apparent power, despite its radical, egalitarian 
look, the phenomenon of reservation ought to be 
examined critically and carefully. Not solely because 
it did provoke some uppér caste boys to go for self- 
immolation. The reason is deeper; the question is 
whether reservation does help those for whom it is 
intended. 

True, the proponents of reservation are absolutely 
right in arguing that caste retains its relative auto- 
nomy and even a real concrete experience like 
poverty cannot bring poor Brahmins closer to poor 
Harijans; the former would continue to feel that 
they are superior to the latter. Caste counts and it 
cannot te denied. 

But then, there are primarily three ways of 
relating to the real. First, one can accept the real 
and then remain silent about it. This is indifference 


` or escapism, an attitude peculiar to the privileged 


elites. Secondly, one accepts the real and tries to 
alter it. However, one does it by accepting the 
same pa-adigm inherent in the real situation. Thirdly, 
one accepts the real and then alters it through a 
new philosophy, a new language, a new conscious- 
ness. This is an attitude peculiar to revolutionaries. 

What is necessary to remember is that those 
who plead for reservation fall into the second 


category and this’ is what makes them different 
from the radicals. The paradox is that they try to 
fight castelsm through the same rationale that 
justifies casteism. They continue to give ptimary 
importance to caste identities. Under their system 
of classification and ordering, a poor Harijan is not 
poor; he is a Harijan; a poor Brahmin is not poor; 
he is a Brahmin! What is common is denied and, as’ 
a result, the battles they fight are always sectarian; 
never. can they fight for collective problems like 
poverty, unemployment, illiteracy. This is the rationale 
of exclusiveness, the same casteist rationale which 
they cannot go beyond. 

» Again, those who plead for reservation do not 
really challenge the Brahminical notion ot work, 
merit and intelligence. They do not challenge the 


‘virtues of ‘success’—the success that alienates a 


bureaucrat, a technologist from a humanistic mode 
of existence. They complain why they too should: 
not be allowed to be ‘successful’. And reservation, 
the argument goes, would help them to get 
themselves incorporated into the Brahminical ethos. 
They do not challenge Brahminism; they fight for 
its universalism. ` : 

That's why those who speak of reservation do- 
not speak so much about fundamental structural 
transformations, about a radically altered situation 
in which not solely clerical work, but manual 
labour would restore its lost dignity, a situation in 
which education is not just one’s ability to work in 
offices but also a basic skill that man needs to 
cultivate his land, constructs and operates his 
tools. Their unconscious consent to the Brahminical 
paradigm denies their self-esteem. A rebel, even 
when hated, is always looked with wonder, awe 
and respect. But since reservation is not really a 
language of rebellion, it is regarded as a piece of 


. charity, something that further demoralises the 


wounded. 
And what is after all the concrete material gain 
of this demoralisation? It does not give them land, 
does not create schools and colleges for them, does: 
not end poverty. It does only one thing: -a tiny. 
section of them somehow manage to become clerks 
and officers in the secretariat! To remain fixated to. 
the postulate of reservation—one should, therefore, 
understand—is to postpone a truly radical social’ 
transformation. It is to perpetuate the same story:: 
the story of suffering. That’s why, it’is difficult to: 
remain perpetually enthusiastic about reservation, 
its immediate functions-notwithstanding. To vote 
is to choose. But an unambiguous choice is indeed’ 
difficult. — at ie Ae aa: 
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THEN, what about those who say they are strikingly 
different? Those who come from Bengal and Kerala 
and look at Delhi with a hope that they too are fast 
becoming a force to be reckoned with? That's fine. 
The Left must make its presence felt. But the 


anethod of doing it, even for the Left, is becoming 


x 


similar. The Left is speaking the same language— 
the language of election politics. ; 
And it is magical. Power is tempting. To have 


power is to classify people, manipulate people.. 


Thaťs why, strangely enough, even for the Left, 
caste identities become dominant identities. It fails 
to become critical, reflexive. It gives its consent to 
the Mandalisation of the society. Not only that. An 
increasing preoccupation with\he rationale of election 
politics has definitely altered its priorities. 
Revolution is-a distant dream: it should, not be 
allowed to make the Leftists impractical! Pragmatism 
is a virtue and the Left too accepts it. (Remember 
the Corporation election in Calcutta!) That is the 
beginning of its decay. There is no dearth of 
‘pragmatic’ politicians, but one is perhaps searching 


someone who dreams, suffers, fights. But in a- 


violently pragmatic political. culture the Left too 


’ begins to lose its distinctiveness. True, it is a force 


to be reckoned with; but it is just another force 
having its own limits. Hope is so rare these daysl 
3 VI 

YET hope is still possible. This requires an altogether 
new awareness, an awareness that refuses to be 
moulded by the “issues” imposed on us. This radi- 
cal awareness, it goes without saying, is capable of 
seeing what our society is all about—how democracy 
has been reduced into a simple act of voting, how 
political power has degenerated into an instrumental 
power of manipulation, how money has succeeded 
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in equating all variables. Perhaps with this awarenes 
begins what is called legitimation crisis. That i: 
however, a new beginning. Because when the syste? 
is fast losing its legitimacy, it is futile to preten 
that everything is fine. That is why, amidst politic 
rhetorics and noises all around, it is necessary t 
speak what ought to be spoken, to feel what oug} 
to be felt. 

But then, what is the relationship between th 
new mode of knowing and doing? Voting, as w 
have tried to argue, does not make much sense: 
is Just a reaffirmation of our passivity. But the: 
not to vote and remain cynical is no less passiv 
That’s why the new modę of thinking we ai 
talking about has to be distinguished—clearly an 
sharply—from cynicism or from that elitist exerci: 
that just condemns the world as the domain of tł 
profane having no relationship with the realme 
the sacred. This new mode of thinking leads | 
action, constructive action because, as the forgotte 
revolutionary once said: “The task is not just | 
interpret the world, but to change it”. 

With the unity of theory and practice, even tl 
act of voting begins to acquire a new meaning. O1 
votes, but one votes with a critical note. First, o1 
votes because voting, despite being reduced into 
ritual, may force the ‘representatives’ to think, 
least occasionally, of collective welfare; a socie 
that does not have any voting right would not | 
better than the one we are witnessing. In fact, 
would be worse. E 

Secondly, one votes not because one is i 
abstraction, an anonymous voter; one votes with 
keen awareness of one’s creative constructi 
mission—not just to choose the ‘lesser evil’, but 
create continually the situations that would ultimate 
make a qualitatively different choice possible: ri 
the ‘lesser evil’, but the ‘best of all possible virtues’ 

[Voting is meaningful only in the context of 
creative engagement with history. And this engag 
ment has got many manifestations. This is a 
pervading. Because the power that manipula! 
does not have a single are it is everywhe 
That’s why, at every stage of one’s life—in all 
spheres—one has to fight relentlessly this instrume 
tal power. Not solely as a trade unionist or as 
communist activist, but as a father, a mother, 
teacher, a doctor, a believer. E 

To create an alternative power—the power 
communicate, love and share—is not easy. It 
indeed difficult. Voting withdut a critical note, 
the other hand, is easy. But, then, the challenge 
to accomplish the impossible. 

The agenda of action that contains no Utopia 
its cognitive map, belittles man. 
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This article by the eminent jurist-cum-columnist was published more than twentysix years ago—on December 
19 and 21, ,1964—in Indian Express. It was then reprinted in a collection of the author's articles. It is now 
being reproduced in view of its abiding relevance, especially in the current political scenario in the country. 


, he Nat.onal Democratic Convention which, 
T , predictably, aroused so much controversy, 
as met and dispersed: the problem of Indian 
Auslims dominating its proceedings throughout.! 
whe reaction it evoked outside, no less than its 
wn deliberations, however, help in understanding 
ome of the unpleasant realities of the problem 
vithout which a solution is impossible. 

“What is important in this matter”, Prime Minister 
hastri remarked, “is not what the majority thinks 
bout it but what isin the minds of the minorities”. 
udged by this test, the position of the 55 million 
Auslims in India is a sad one. Denial of the legiti- 
nate role of their language, Urdu, unequal treatment 
n employment, public and private,-repeated ques- 
ioning of loyalty, and lately, the threat of physical 
ecurity, all foster a sense of rejection. Add to this a 
ear denial of even the rights to agitate for redress, 


ven to vencilate grievances, and you have the ' 


aalaise deary spelt out. 

So baldly stated, the words seem harsh and 
yen ungrac ous, but they are in the main true. 
The community is in danger of being deprived of 
:s language, than which only religious faith is a 
‘eeper possession. Nine years of gradual adjustment 


1 other fields have brought no improvement in’ 


his, and little prospect of improvement”, Professor 
Y.C. Smith has written.? 

Anyone even slightly famillar with his writings 
vill testify tc his immense sympathy for the Indian 
xperiment. The Constitution, Nehru remarked a 
tecade after independence, had “beautiful” 
‘rovisions about equality in employment. 

I have, however, been collecting statistics for the last few 

years about the percentage of representation of the 

minorities In the services. I found that the percentage was 
going down, especially in the new recrultments? 

Worse, as Kingsley Martin noted, “in private 
adustry Bri-ish firms operating in India followed 
ie example of Hindu firms and seldom appoint 
Auslims”.4 Moinuddin Harris, whose integrity in 


—Editor 


public life is matched only by his dedication to the 
nationalist cause, has written: 
It is well-known fact that for many years now Muslims 
have been kept out of these (defence and police) services? 
The President of the Convention, Dr B. Ramakrishna Rao, 
was, therefore, only too right whep he sald**The main 
cause of frustration which is found among the educaled 
Muslim middle clasa, particularly, Is the fact that 
opportunities for employment in government’servics are 
not as freely and liberally provided to them as they should 
be.” As is well known, the Indira Gandhi Commitlee 
testified: “There is no dearth of suitable candidatcs,”¢ g 
“In the recent all-India Muslim Conference why 
did you not open your mouth on the Kashmir 
issue?” Sardar Patel asked.’ He was referring to the 
Lucknow Conference convened in December 1947 
by Maulana Azad, no less. Since then, the Muslims’ 
repeated and vehement declaration of support to 
government policies on Kashmir and other issues 


` has been regarded as a test of their loyalty, and an 


all too natural consequence of their status in secular’ 
India. l 

Yet, in the face of these and other grievances, 
agitate he may not. Three years ago a howl of 
protest greeted the Indian Muslim Convention 
which was conceived and organised by leaders of 
impeccable nationalistic background. The reaction 
to the very holding of the National Democratic 
Convention is too recent to need description. 

The deterrence of social censure is often stronger 
than that of the law. It is no exaggeration to say 
that we have nearly come to the stage when any 
expression of Muslim grievances is regarded as an 
obscenity. What is, of course, not regarded as 
obscene are publicised gatherings of Muslims in 
towns, large and small, voicing support to govern- 
ment policies. Muslims of rlot-torn Sambalpur met, 
not to demand greater protection, but to send 
cables to the President and members of the Security 
Council, reportedly, “telling them that Kashmir’s 
accession to India is irrevocable”. 

Few criticised Dr. Syed Mahmud when he asked 


- 
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Muslims to vote for the Congress in the last general 
elections. A.M. Tariq went one better. Allegedly, 
by voting for V.K. Krishna Menon, Muslims 
“established the truth that the Indian Muslims are 
Indians first and anything else next”. 

This is surely an oppressive state of affairs. On 
the one hand there are legitimate grievances crying 
out for redress: on the other, this strange and 
fearful atmosphere, in which any attempt at agitation 
is visited with stern displeasure. 

All that is permissible is a chorus of praise for 
the powers that be. Better still, a condemnation of 
the community en bloc. “If there is a problem it is 
an emotional one, and it exists largely because of 
the unwillingness of the Muslims to integrate them- 
selves into the country, and their desire to consider 
themselves as separate and even to emphasise this 
separation”, M.C» Chagla cheerfuly wrote in The 
Times (London). Chagla is fairly representative of a 
certain school of political leadership. 


+ 


WITH all this goes a marked tendency to turn the 
Nelson’s eye at the minorities’ plight. It is interesting 
to recall today that the riots in Eastern India were 
not recognised to be what they were, the work of 
“highly communal leaders who carried on a 
campaign of false rumours, instigation and actual 
violence”. On the contrary, the custodians of law 
and order, the Chief Ministers of Orissa, Bihar and 
Madhya Pradesh all ascribed it to a foreign 
conspiracy. 

“Muslims should suffer in silence and should 
not even be allowed to cry out in pain”, Dr. Syed 
Mahmud exclaimed. Who can say he was wrong? 

Muslims are neither an economic nor a social 
danger to the majority community. Is the coolness 
towards them the result of sheer perversity? Morarji 
Desai’s speech at the Convention gave the reason: 
the Muslim vote for Pakistan. It is no good telling 
Morarji Desai that by the same token Pakistan 
could question the loyaltiesof its minorities because 
they voted against its establishment. 

Reason is a poor foil to such emotions. This 
explains his savage and sweeping indictment (Nov. 
29): “The Hindu majority is clean-hearted and fair- 
minded. I cannot say the same about the majority 
of the Indian Muslims.”* Far better to recognise 
that in both countries the minorities are simply 
regarded as belonging to the other state, and, 
therefore, alien. i 
. The minorities’ question is caught in the vortex 


“46 


of Indo-Pak relations which are often regarded as 
nothing but a statal projection of communal conflict. 

If this were all that there was to it the situation 
would, indeed, be a hopeless one. There is, however, 
one redeeming feature: the commitment of India’s 
leadership to a secular state. The result of Pakistan’s 
proclaimed policies is a second class citizenship for 
its minorities. The inevitable result of the implemen- 
tation of India’s declaration is a free and open 
society. The clash of the two produces’strange con-, 
sequences. The enemies of the open society‘in India 
find in Pakistan a welcome excuse. Pakistan’s leaders 
delight in citing lapses of Indian secularism as a 
justification of their closed system. Pakistan would 
like to have the Muslims of India look up to it as its 
protector and wishfully believes that in fact they 
do so. In this it is in full agreement with the Jan 
Sanghites and the Mahasabhites. A survey of 
Pakistan’s policy towards the Muslims yields the 
ineluctable conclusion that it is their worst enemy. 
The reactionaries across the Radcliffe Line have 
more in common than is realised. 

The best answer to Pakistan is the sustenance 
and growth of Indian nationalism with the minorities 
emotionally well-integrated within the body politic. 
Its effect en Pakistan will be tremendous. ' Nehru 
spoke a profound truth when he said that the best 
that could heppen to Pakistan is the growth within 
it of a healthy nationalism cutting across communal 
barriers. ` 

Needless to say, emotional integration is not to 
be achieved by the denial of the minorities’ handicaps. 


. But, then, nor is it attainable by pleas for a special 


status. This brings one to what is really the crux of 
the problem. 

To deny discrimination and pretend all is well is 
to fly in the face, of facts. But agitation against 
discrimination arouses the very emotions that foster 
discrimination. The solution of the Muslim problem 
lies in a resolution of this dilemma by devising a 
form and context of agitation which heals old 
wounds and inflicts no new ones. This resolution 
can be achieved by regarding discrimination as 
what it is: a problem of Indian democracy to be re- 
solved within the framework of national integration. 

This is best done by associating men of goodwill 
of all communities in the task of making a success 
of Indian secularism. The National Democratic 
Convention was the first such effort and its sponsors 
deserve every help in their venture. It is to be 
hoped that the proposed all-India body “to promote, 
co-ordinate and consolidate the forces of democracy, 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Lessons for Muslim States 


AHMED RASHID 


wE. n the wake of Iraq's crushing aie the 
? Muslim wond will almost certainly go through 
huge political and military convulsions. The lessons 
to be learnt are crucial if Muslin} countries like 
Pakéstan are to avoid their recurrence. 
Saddam Hussain, according to Western diplomats, 
, persistently misread the messages the US was 
sencing him. Since August, he was given a number 
of opportunities to get out of Kuwait with his army 
intact. However, the sheer weight of the military 
and his own megalomania in the decision-making 
process in Baghdad, with no real input or advice 
from diviliang, intellectuals or his own foreign 
' office, always narrowed his choices down.’ 

Lesson One: .Muslim armies, no matter how 
intellectually capable, should riot take crucial foreign 
poliy decisions on their own because their training 
and mind-set does not allow them to see other 
ava:lable options. 





In five years, with Iraq's hard working population, 


.the country’s military prowess and enormous oil 
wezlth, Saddam Hussain could have easily domi- 
nated the Gulf; and he could have done it peacefully, 
with Western support. Instead, he chose the D 
roue of military domination. 

Modern Muslim states have forgotten their own 
history. The Muslim empires of the past. ded 
so rapidly because they not only had a formidable 
war machine but also complete control and mastery 
of the technology of the day—the horse for: the 


cavalry and later, the cannon. Today, Muslim armies ~ 


import their war technology fram the West and 
have proved Incapable of mastering it. The reason— 

‘ the low educational levels in the country, the cor 
ruption of commissiong-and so on, at the top, and 
the inadequate economic base to do so.’ 


Eesson Two: an arsenal of imported defence 


technology does.not prepare a Muslim nation for 
wa-. Instead,.it castrates it before the war even 
’ sta-ts. 

Fraq has. proved, to the entire Muslim world, 


that no war has ever been won where a nation is 
inferior in both technology and political organisation 
to the enemy. In the modern era, dictatorships like 
Hitler’s Germany have never won wars, only lost 


‘them and destroyed their own countries. Political 


organisation and institutional building in Muslim 
countries are more important now than dictators, 
who try by force to impose their will on the nation. 
Nationalism can only be built through the accommo- 
dation.of divergent views ang a S representa- 
tive government. 

Lesson Three: dioe no hga win wars, 
strong democratic Muslim leaders can do so. Muslim 
states are still mesmerised by the man on horseback, 
although such a figure has become totally archaic 
in the modern era. 

The foreign policy of many Muslim countries is 
locked around a military dominated “military- 
political- strategic” view. This view often ignores 
the im portance of economic development, industrial- 
isation, cultural and educational levels and science. 
Pakistan has also suffered from this one-sided 
view of its strategic needs. 

Three wars with India have still not convinced 
the natidnal leadership that self-reliance must be 
adopted in all fields. Countries must not only be 
able to-build their own tanks but must also be able 
to build their own buses and-taxis. There is no 
substitute for economic and ‘educational power 
when it comes to making war in today’s era. . 

Lesson Four: the military-political foreign policy 
of Muslim states must allow equal input from. 
other civilian sectors and give equal importance to 
economic development. 

For 45 years after 1945, the Cold War demons- 
trated how importartt it is for two enemies to pre- 
pare for war and yet make sure that war is avoided. 
Muslim countries have inadequately prepared for 
war by building up a national consensus through 
democratic isetubions and indigenous technology. 

(Continued oh page 28) . 
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National Housing Bank, 
our commitment knows no 
boundaries. 


Because we understand 
the diversity called India. 

Where different, people 
have different needs. 
Different limitations. And 
different capabilities. 


- . And where our objective 
is to help each one of them” 


to get a house of their own. 
NHB was thus bom of a 
commitment to the housing 


; needs Of an entire nation. 


As a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of the Reserve 


` Bank of India. 


An apex institution to 
promote, strengthen and 


l suppor the coum housing 


finance system. 
Working towards the goal 


of For all”. ,With the 


Man 
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stupendous. 
What with a colossal, . 
shortage óf housing. Scarce 


"buildable land. Escalating 


construction costs. And 


-housing 


becoming — 
increasingly unaffordable for 


Housing for millions.We’re making it happen. 





_ the cause of housing inother 


higher in the years to come. 


complete. 


‘ t 
w 


ur 
onals — 


drawn ftom various COMMItment to millions 1 
disciplines — it is the life-force 
of their mission. 
A dedicated commitment 
NHB's flagship programme 
— the unique Home Loan 
Account Scheme — isa . 
reflection of that commitment. 
A scheme that makes 
owning a house a possibility 
for every Indian. 
But NHB is also promoting 


In fact, NHB has already 
disbursed over Rs. 300 
crores. To help provide 
shelter to over one lakh ` 
twenty thousand families. 

Our sights are set even 


On the long joumey ahead 
that we are determined to 
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_ Į GULF WAR 


he Gulf war was an earth-shaking event for 


the world at large and much more so for the. 


Muslims. Perhaps for the Muslims it came as a 


traumatic experience for a number of reasons. _ 
First, it involved many Muslim nations. Secondly, - 


it once again shattered the myth of Islamic ummak 


and its unity. Thirdly, it was Western imperialism ` 


riding roughshod over the Muslim nation. All this 
involved intense emotions. It was not, therefore, 
very difficult'to understand the Muslim mind as 


faras the Gulf war was concerned. As far as the 


Indian Muslims are concerned, their minority 
complex played no mean role in the whole affair. 


First, let us deal with the concept of the sd-called : 


unity of Muslim ummah. It is firmly believed by the 
Muslims as well as non-Muslims that the Muslims 
are a monolithic group the world over. The Muslim 


ummali is united like a firm rock and react to the - 


major events concerning the world of Islam as a 
unified ` group. However, it is more apparent than 
real. It is another thing that certain communal 
elements overdraw this picture of Muslim unity 
and read into Muslim reaction what does not exist. 

In history too, the Muslims were never united, 
not only in political but in religious matters as well. 
Even the Sunni Islam is divided into several sects 


and sub-sects, each sect holding firmly to its own’ 


beliefs. There has not been a single religious dogma 
on which Muslims do not differ. Also, the Muslims 
faced a near civil war situation within thirty’ years 
after the death of the holy Prophet. «Let alone 
anything else, the Muslims could not unite to face 
‘Western imperialism, and its onslaught against 
them in the nineteenth century. It was Muslim 


divisiveness which gave easy entry to Western - 


imperialists into the Islamic world. 
However, the imperialist onslaughts of the 
nineteenth century deeply disturbed the Muslim 


psyche. It was during that period that the West . 
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demonstrated its unchallenged superiority over 


the Islamic countries. One Muslim country. after 
another came’ under Western hegemony. It was 
quite a humiliating experience indeed. Not only 
the politicians but even the ulama never pardoned 
the West for its hegemony over Islam. Islam, right 
from its inception, was the religion of the dominant 
rulers. They continued to rule over‘a considerable. 
part of the globe for several centuries and never 
had, before the nineteenth century, the humiliating 
experience of being dominated by non-Muslim 
powers though for short interregnum they were | 
defeated here arid there. For any sympathetic’ 
understanding of Muslim behaviour it is necessary 
to understand this. One cannot understand’ the 
Muslim reaction to Salman Rushdie’s novel, The 
Satanic Verses, without keeping this fact in mind. 
He saw into this novel not only an unpardonable 
‚insult to the holy Prophet but a Western and 
Jewish conspiracy to humiliate or destroy Islam. 
Khomeini’s fatwa to kill Rushdie could find! such 
tremendous popularity precisely because it was a 


`. suecessful challenge to the hegemonistic West. 


Saddam Hussein’s invasion of Kuwait was not 
of, course endorsed by all the Muslims in India, let 
albre throughout the world. The reaction differed ' 
from individual to individual and organisation to 


‘organisation and -also from country to country. In 


. fact it would not be wrong to say that there were, 
very few takers for the annexation. However, once 
America and the other Western powers began to 


' emerge as saviours of the ‘freedom’ of Kuwait and 


champions of its ‘libefation’, things began to change 
in the minds of the Muslims. 

Even then for a considerable time Muslims, 
especially in India, remained divided on the issue. 
Until invasion of Baghdad by the American-led 
allied forces on January 17, 1991, many among the 
Muslims continued to oppose Saddam Hussein for 
invading Kuwait. Many Muslim organisations in 
India are recipient of financial aid from Saudi 
Arabia as well as Kuwait. In the beginning such 
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individuals and organisations vociferously opposed 
the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait. Some Urdu papers 
Were also in the forefront of such opposition to the 
Iraqi annexation of Kuwait. It would be interesting 
to note that not a single important Muslim political 
or social organisation in India gave any statement 
either way and perceptibly avoided the controversy. 
Thes it would be seen that the Indian Muslims 
were far from united on the Iraqi action against 
Kuwait. 

_ Iz was only one ‘religious organisation of Barelvi 
Muslims which took:a clear position in favour of 
Iraq. It not only approved the Iraqi action in 
Kuwait but also took out a morcha in Bombay in 


support of Iraq in October 1990. There were religious 


reasons behind this development. The Indian 
Muslims.are largely divided into two groups—the 
Barelvis and the Deobandis, the Barelvis command- 
ing the overwhelming majority. The Barelvi Muslims 
believe in visiting tombs and graves of holy saints 
, anc praying there whereas the Deobandis do not 
approve of this practice. The Saudi rulers and 
ulana too are opposed to paying respect to’ the 
tombs and graves and have strictly prohibited this 
practice in Saudi Arabia. Unfortunately for the 


Barélvis, tn Madina in Saudi Arabia lie buried the ` 


. holy Prophet, and the closest members of - his 
family. However, in view of the Saudi law, the 
Barelvi Muslims from India visiting Madina are 


no: allowed to pray on the holy tomb of the ` 
Prophet and those of the members of his family: 


Th2se Muslims, therefore, are opposed to the Saudi 
rulers. Thus the Barelvi Muslims came out strongly 
against Saudi Arabia on the Gulf controversy too. 

But, as pointed out above,‘ the general Muslim 
op:nion in India drastically changed in favour of 
Saddam after America made it clear that it would 
use force against Iraq for the ‘liberation’ of Kuwait. 
The dividing line between the Muslims began to 
vanish soon thereafter. In fact this happened through- 
out the subcontinent. The Pakistani and Bangla- 
deshi Muslims also extended their support to 
Saddam Hussein. Now he was seen as the one who 
had the guts to stand up to American imperialism. 
Saddam, as if, did them proud. He was the one 
who refused to submit before the taghuti (evil) 
force. 


 . +% 
IT would be interesting to note one thing here. 


Muslims in the subcontinent hail those’ of their 
leaders who symbolise power and modernisation, 


rather than religious orthodoxy. Many readers 
would raise their eyebrows at this but, nevertheless, 
it is true. See the Pakistan movement before partition. 
It was led by Jinnah, a throughly Westernised 
modern leader. The ylama led by Maulana Husain 
Ahmad Madani and Abul Kalam Azad opposed ` 
the creation of Pakistan but could not enthuse the 
Muslims. It was the modernised Jinnah who carried 
the Muslims with him. Earlier still, it was Jamaluddin 
Afghani who found great support in the Islamic 
world in the nineteenth century as he symbolised 
the resistance to Western imperialism. He instilled 
a new sense of pride among the Muslims in the 
Islamic world. His able disciple Muhammad Abduh, 
who combined religious learning with modernisation, 
found a large following in Egypt despite the great . 
opposition from the ulama in al-Azhar. Similarly, 
Sir Syed Ahmad Khan in India found enthusiastic 
support among a section of North Indian Muslims 
despite intense opposition from the ulama. Sir Syed 


.is still seen with much greater respect among the 


Muslims than those ulama of his time who were 
busy declaring him kafir. 

For the Muslims of the Indian subcontinent, 
Saddam Hussain, though, by no means a follower 
of religious orthodoxy (in fact he has introduced 
several measures contrary to the teachings: of 
orthodox Islam in Iraq), symbolises power and 
modernisation and above all resistance-to Western 
hegemony over the Muslims. The Saydis and 
Kuwaitis, though formally following religious 
orthodoxy in a far greater measure than the Iraqis, 
were seen as coliaborators with those seeking to 
dominate the Islamic countries. Thus strange though 
it may seem, it is the religious community which is 
more important than religion itself. This is not only 
true of Muslims but of other religious communities 
as well. The Hindus of late are’ begining to evolve 
Hindutoa in order to be able to behave as a strong 
homogenous community since Hindusim, a non- 
orthodox religion, was seen insufficient for the 
purpose. 
The conflict between the Arabs and Israel is not 
between two great religions—Judaism and Islam— 
bat between two communities—the Arabs and the 
Jews. Again, the Saudis, much more orthodox, are 
not as hard on the Israelis as the Iraqis led by 
Saddam Hussein. This was an additional reason 
why the Muslims so enthusiastically supported 
Saddam. He was perceived as a protector of the 
Palestinian cause. Saddam, by shrewdly linking the 
question of Israeli withdrawal from the occupied 
areas of Palestine with that of Iraqi pull-out from 
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vait, enhanced his prestige tremendously in the 
3 of the Muslims. Arafat himself enjoys great 
stige among the Indian Muslims and anyone 
ving his cause or rubbing shoulders with him 
ld enjoy no less prestige. 

here is one more finer psychological point in 
terstanding the Muslim psyche which must be 
sn into account. In Kerbalain Iraq is buried the 
at martyr, Imam Husain, the grandson of the 
7 Prophet. Imam Husain fought against Yazid, 
isurper, with his handful of followers though 
latter had formidable force. Imam Husain pre- 
ed to go down fighting rather than surrendering 
in illegitimate power. Saddam was also seen 
wing the footprints of the Imam by refusing to 
‘ before the formidable but illegitimate power 


america and its allies. Finally, Saddam Hussain ` 


agree to pull out from Kuwalt rather than go 
m as a martyr and this did slightly tarnish 
dam’s image among the Muslims. Still he enjoys 
xt prestige. 
astly, as far as the Indian Muslims are concerned, 
can hardly ignore their minority status while 
ting to such epoch-making events as the Gulf 
. The Muslims in India have been feeling 
ocated and slighted at the hands of the majority 
quite sometime. Saddam for them became a 


sign of strength, one who was oppressed but not . 


weak, one who could fight despite overwhelming 


odds—a perfect reflection of the Indian Muslims’ ` - 
situation. Some communities among the Hindus 


reinforced this image. A policeman while beating 
some Muslims in the Jogeshwari riots shouted: 
“Call your Saddam for help.” 

A community's behaviour should not be seen 
merely in the light of its religious beliefs. It is too 


simplistic an approach. Like an individual, a ommu- | 


nity’s response should also be related to its total 
situation—social, political, economic as well as 
religious. An individual may be torn between his 
interests and consciousness. So is a religious commu- 


nity. Behaviour is not determined, as often assumed, ' 


merely by one’s beliefs; it is as much determined 


by one’s interests. It is more often determined, by | 


interests. The Muslims are no exception.to this. It 
would be erroneous to believe that somehow in the 
case of the Muslims, religious feelings transcend all 
secular interests. History bears a different testimony 
altogether. Not only the Hindus and other non-° 
Muslims, the Muslims themselves do not easily 
admit this. And there lies partly the basis for the 
oft-held belief that the Muslims stand’ united like a 
monolith whatever their worldly interests. To fight 


this myth is to demystify history. _. O.. 
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Western Contribution to Third World Catastroph 


MANEKA GANDHI , 


At the recently held Oxford Union debate, India's Minister for Environment, Maneka Gandhi, was invited to 
speak on the environmental catastrophe of the Third World. She took the opportunity to tear apart the Western 
Governments for imposing their will on poorer nations everywhere. Here is the text of Maneka Gandhi's 


speech, 
—Editor 







a he environmental catastrophe in the Third and educational traditions going back to 6000 y 
4 World has been well-published in the Western In fact we invented the zero. Why is it tha 
a. Each year another six million hectares of , found ourselves illiterate, poor and without 
lind in this world tum into worthless desert. The infrastructure in 1947, when the British left 
fresh water resources are threatened due to,over ruling us for 200 years? 
exploitation and pollution. The air is not fit to The same story has been repeated, even } 
breathe in many areas. The lives of many species, hopelessly, throughout the Third -World 
-including humans, are threatened.: The human . wherever Western Governments imposed 
environment in this world is equally catastrophic. will. : 
‘Nearly 400 million people do not get enough The objectives of colonialism were pi 
calories to prevent stunted growth and health —_ practical—to exploit natural resources and the c 
‘risks. Fourteen million children die annually before labour of the colonies in addition to providi 
“the age of five, including a fifth of all African captive market for their products. This has 
children. Many lack access to clean water and frankly attested by the celebrated Cecil Rhode 
sanitation and are prey to diseases. Each decade several other colonialists. In those times, unli} 
the number of people dying from natural disasters. present, there was no need for Western Governt 
is increasing and the link between environmentál to mouth noble platitudes. To serve col 
strains and natural disasters has been clearly purposes, the diversified production of food p 
established. j _ in our country was changed to single unsu 
While the catastrophe is clear, the reasons for its’ cash crops ruining our lands and creating fan 
existence are clearly stated by the West. The Rice farming in Gambia was changed ov 
population pressure is assigned the first blame. groundnuts. The cultivation of indigo was f 
The poverty of the Third World is, rather reluctantly, on the farmérs of Bihar and it took a Mal 
` admitted to be one of the causes. The free marketeers Gandhi to resist this. Cotton, planted year 
of the West have now come up with a new slogan.: year, in the French-African empire to met 
Our catastrophe, including poverty, is due to our French needs has made places such as N 
own wrong policies, particularly in not opening moonscape. f ' 
ourselves -fully to Western ideas on economic A far worse contribution of the West wi 
philosophy, growth and technologies. These people replacement of the local system of people’s p 
would have us believe that another spell of pation with a bureaucratic system. This was 
colonialism by the West, this time “though not for the sole’object of getting the maximum + 
through physical occupation, would set things the land and forests for the benefit of the Wes 
right. degradation of the Himalayas can be ascrit 
It is universally admitted that poverty is the the ruination of the local forest panchayat 
greatest polluter. What caused this poverty? Take their substitution by a rapacious bureaucrac 
my own country, for example. We have fertile are yet to recover from this colonial explo 
land, an abundance of natural resources, perpetual and imposition of Western ‘systems. It is 44 
sunshine, the second highest rainfall in the world since India was given indépendence; and 44 
"E 
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to solve these problems. You want us to solve 
environmental problems. Why don’t you get on to 
doing sald about it, instead ot just blaming 
us? 

The inde of change of the twentieth century 
have enabled us to throw off the shackles ef colo- 
nialism and start anew to rebuild our environment 
and remove our poverty. Itis to the credit of the 
Third World that they have embarked upon this 
unprecedented mission despite the tremendous 
odds imposed by the remnants of colonialism. This 
may sound very Marxist. But it is actually the 
truth. What did the Western Governments do 
during the last 40 years? They did two things. First, 
they invented new and subtle instruments to continue 
the benefits obtained through the brute force of 
colonialism which continued: to despoil ‘the en- 
vironment of the Third World. Secondly, in the 
process of their ‘development’, they have made 
the Third World a dumping ground for their 
pollution., 
` If we attempt to provide employment to women 
by making them stitch garments and export these, 
quotas are promptly imposed. Bangladesh, ‘one of 
the poorest countries, exports to the USA a half per 
cent of what the USA imports in garments. It has 


had to close its garment units in 1985, when the US , 


imposed quotas. Forty per cent of the sugar industry 
of the Dominican Republic closed down in 1990 
because of quotas. Sometimes, the quotas are very 
cleverly fixed so that some countries can’t use 
them. These trade practices cost the Third World 
billions of dollars every year. The sugar barriers 
cost us $7.5 billion; the beef veals, $5 billion. We 
export $100 billion worth tol the West and import 
$200 billion from them. The trade discrimination 
makes us over-exploit,our natural resources just to 
survive, Western Governments stubbornly resist 
all attempts to reverse this discrimination. , 

Let us now turn our attention to the foreign aid, 
which is made much of by the Western Govemments. 
Annually the aid is $50 billion, about one-third of 
one per cent of Webtern national incomes. Do not 

simagine that even this meagre amount goes towards 
the development of the poor. It serves the strategic, 
»conomic, political and military interests of the 
“West. 

Where does the aid go? Forty per cent goes to 
righ and middle-income countries. India and China 
receive the least per capita in the world—about 
52.5. Israel receives $280. Many aid programmes 


ave nothing to do with development. Only eight , 


ver cent of the US aid is for development assistance 


to the poor countries and two-thirds of aid is tied 
to buying from donor countries. 


LET me give an example of British aid. India gets , 


more bilateral.aid than any other country. In 1983, 
India received $143.5 million or 20 per cent of ‘the 
entire British bilateral aid programme. In per capita 
terms, we received 10 pence per person as compared 
to $4000 per person in the Falkland Islands. Of this | 
70 per cent was tied to the purchase of British’ 
goods and services. I am going to. give further 
examples later on but this particular one by a 
Minister for Overseas Development in 1986 is 
significant. He said his fact sheet showed that the 
aid programme brought orders to British firms, 
worth 1000 million pounds in 1984. This is not’ 
peanuts. It is a significant part of our export effort. 
Now activities for improving environment, health, 
education or forestry which comprise less equipment 
and more local employment are shunned by aid- 
givers. Thus aid is given only to those with natural 
resources, so that they can be exploited for the 
benefit of the West. The unfortunate others are 
ignored. The least developed countries got only 
two per cent of al] the investments. No wonder, 
countries like Sudan, Zaire and Mozambique which 
received large aid because of their natural resources, 
are worse off today and have become ald addicts. 
Foreign aid is also used by the West to threaten 
the poor countries. For instance, Bangladesh was 


threatened when it stopped the export of rhesus 


monkeys and on the advice of WHO, abolished’ the 
pharmaceutical trade names used by multinationals. 
And what about loans? All of you know the 
origin of the debt crisis. Much of the petro-dollar 
accumulation in the seventies has been given 
indiscriminately to the developing countries for 
highly inappropriate projects. No wonder, the Third 
World elite, who are absorbed in the Western 
socio-economic system, facilitated this. Since then, 
due to profligate spending and decline in -the 
saving of the Western countries, the real interest 
rates on the loans have increased six times. Today, 
the debt of low-income countries is 110 per cent of 
their GNP. The Sub-Saharan Africa pays back to 
the West 70 per cent of what it receives. Even a 
no debtor like India pays out $3.1 billion 
annually while receiving $2.1 billion. 
When we wanted helicopters for our oil and 
natural gas problems, the British then said the aid 
of $65,000,000 would be given to us only if we 
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bought Westland helicopters.) At that time, the 
company (manufacturing the helicopter) was in 
serious financial trouble and in need of orders. We 
wantec’to buy the best available helicopters for the 
particular platform—which were French Dauphin ° 
helicopters. The British Government went so far as 
to threaten to withdraw 45 million pounds of aid if 
we did not buy Westland helicopters, 

From the, day we took them, we had engine 
problems. Three crashed. Finally, all 21 were 
condemned to the scrap heap without even being 
used ance. But we have still to pay back that loan. 
Britain's largest ald pledge of $135 million enabled 
GEC to outbid the stateowned BHEL for a thermal 
,power station, which is now being built for the 
Bharat Aluminium Company in Madhya Pradesh. 
. BHEL our own company, has been given any 
- number of awards for being the most efficient tn 
Asia. And even though BHEL has the technology 
and tre capacity to match our own power needs, . 
our own plants lie idle because, in this particular 
case, the’ World Bank that is funding insisted on 
global tenders. So the British company came in and 
we still have to pay back, as I said, $135,000,000. 
So, we are threatened into buying your weapons. 
We are threatened into buying your equipment. . 

: Let us turn to the multinationals and the techno- 
logy transfers. These multinationals control one-. 
third of the global production and 40 per cent of its 
trade. They are so inter-connected that they buy, 
from themselves. They over-charge the imports 
and under-charge the exports and siphon off several 
billiom dollars from the Third World. For instance, 
a pharmaceutical firm uses the plant of Rosy per- 
winkle from Madagascar for treating Hodgkin’s 
disease and makes $60 million. Madagascar gets 


nothing. Hazardous facilities are operated carelessly 


in the Third World, while the same technology 
used in the same company in the West receives 
cure and attention. You have already been reminded 
of Urion Carbide and of the Bhopal disaster which 
injured and killed hundreds of thousands in India 
-in 1934 and which has not been compensated for.~ 
- Whea a technology is proved dangerous and a 
safer technology isdntroduced, the old technology 
is nct phased out. It is sold to us. For instance, 
Chlo-o Fluoro Carbon (CEC). We and ‘China are 
the two peoples in Asla who make refrigerants 
ourselves and, make our own CFC plants which 
feed CFC to the-refrigeration industry. But when 
was -his technology sold to India and China? Four 
years after you discovered it was dangerous to the 
„ozone layer. Now you say that. you want us to 
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change over to HCPC (Hydro Chloro Fluoro 
Carbons) which is only 50 per cent as dangerous 
and also be phased out, and for that we have asked 
for $245,000,000. You have given‘ us $6.5 million. 
The study was done by you. 

What is America’s contribution to India’s health? 
The introduction of Rothmans; and to promote 
these news magazines in all their Amercan editions 
y a smoking is dangerous to your health— 

the Surgeon-General’. They have removed 
na in the issues which come to the Third World. 
Because we are a new market, we are always seen 
as a market by you people for outdated technologies. 


- The Swedes, for instance, gave us pulp and paper 


units in 1960. Those pulp and paper units are the 
most polluting in India. But the Swedes say they 
have no pollution control technology for small 
plants and so we have to grin and bear it. . ' 

The idea of this debate is not to say all aid Is 
bad, aid per se is bad. The object of this is to see if 
you are ignoring the environmental catastrophe. I 
am saying you are not only ignoring the environ- 
mental catastrophe, you are creating new catastro- 
phes with your aid or with the way you view us., 
We are not your buyers. We are not your victims. 
We are independent-thinking people who should 
be treated with decency. Things you wouldn’t do 
to yourself, don’t do to us. 


+ 


YOU say that you are stewards. Į see Geti 
saying that the First World should guide. If you 
want to be stewards then you should be responsible— 
like parents. And, as I said, help us take our hands 
out of the fire. Why can’t you refuse inappropriate 
technology to us? Why can’t you refuse shortsighted 
aid projects to us? It’s all very well to say we take 
them. For one, there is a lot of clever salesmanship 
that goes intq each of them. Second, there’s this 
free aid packet that accompanies:it. And third, we 
have a lot of vested interests that operate in every 
poor country. There is a small elite that comes up 
and takes advantage of the rest. For instance, large- 

scale irrigation and hydro projects in developing 
countries—we have a major problem at the moment 


` with 300,000 people being taken out of their lands — 


and put somewhere else because of one aid project. 

Just yesterday I read that the World Bank made a 
statement saying that they had come to the 
conciusion, after careful study, that smalt hydro. 
projects didn’t work. It’s-not true. Those are the 
only things that work and have worked in India. 
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But, of course, contractors don’t get so much 
money out of them. 

The West promotes the degradation of the environ- 
ment in many ways. Let us consider the effect of 
their unsustainable patterns of consumption. Six 
per cent of the world population in the USA (as 
Petra said), consumes a third or all the resources 
including CFCs. They generate 25 per cent of the 
carbon dioxide. Of the more than half a billion 
vehicles on the road, two-thirds are in the West. 
The world’s tropical forests are being ruined by the 
demands of the West for hard timber. Annually, 
100 million cubic meters of hard wood is consumed 
in the West coming from our forests. Before the 
seventies the tropical forest wood could not be 
used for paper-making but the West has now 
developed technologies to use this wood. The West 
uses about 160 million tonnes of wood pulp a year 
compared to about 20 million by all the developing 
countries combined. Each citizen of the West 

-consumes nearly 300 kilograms of paper a year, 

compared to five kilograms in our countries. A 
citizen of the Third World would not even use half 
of what is used by a single Sunday edition of the 
New York Times. The ever increasing demand for 
beef in the West has diverted more than 100,000 
square kilometers of Brazil's forests to cattle ranching. 
Since it is uneconomical to produce beef in the 
West, the developing countries are ee in to 
supply the beef for thie hamburgers of your fast 
food chains. 

The West imposes pollution on the develaping 
countries deliberately. For instance, the ‘Phosvel’ 
pesticide ‘produced by the West, but not even 


registered here because ot its neurotoxicity. It is . 


exported to Mexico. They use them on tomatoes. 
Now the US has prohibited the import of Mexican 
tomotoes because they use Phosvel sold by the US 
to Mexico! In the-same Way, Germany sold us PCP 
for our shoes, for our tanneries. Now Germany has 
said they will not buy any Indian shoes that use 
PCP. 

When I was in charge of cleaning the Ganga— 
something in my department—we thought that 
one of the reasons why we could not clean up the 
Ganga in spite of spending Rs 358 crores on it— 
much of which came to us in the form of foreign 
machinery and aid—was because there were eight 
different kinds of pesticides that were in the water 
along with sewage. And those eight persistent 

‚pesticides were all banned by the West and all 


exported to us—BHC, DDT, Malathion—to name © 


just some of them which you are not using, but are 


exporting tous. . 

More than four million tonnes of the hazardous 
wastes of the Western chemical industry are dumped ı 
either in developing countries or in the oceans nean 
them. West Berlin used to ship 300,000 tonnes of 
waste to the erstwhile East Germany. I mean, you 
talk about East Germany being polluted, East 
Germany having created a problem. West Germany 
dumped all its garbage, all its polluted matter on 
them and now calls them polluted. I wonder where 
they will dump it now. Thousands of tonnes of 
chemical wastes exported from Italy to Nigeria. 
The US exports its chemical wastes to Mexico. 
When the international community met at Basel in 
1989 to discuss this dumping, and to ban it, 
developed countries flercely-resisted the ban. What 
emerged finally was a weak Conventien, which 
puts the responsibility of stopping the dumping o 
the, Third World on itself. How many African” 
countries have got policing of their borders, just in 
case a fly-by-night, operator comes with a Panama 
flag with waste and dumps it on the border. We 
have the same problem in India. 

In order to hide its sins, the West has taken up a 
cry regarding population growth in the Third World. 
Environment is degraded not because of the number 
of people living but because of what people -do 
while living. It is not degraded when people live 
simply, giving due respect to nature with ‘their 
minimum wants. It is degraded when you consume 
an excess of materials produced through harmful 
technologies and create waste. A single additional 
baby in the West has more potentials for harming 
the environment than 25 of my children. Not that 
we are insensitive to the dangers of our growing. 
population. Most developing countries have an 
official policy.of family planning. But it must be 
realised that every additional birth is the result of a 
decision by two individuals-The births will take 
place, whatever the governments do, if the indivi- 
duals so decide. No coercion will stop it. If we 
want to curb population, we have to influence 
these individual decisions. To the poor, their children 
are an asset with each child contributing an income 
from the age of ten. It is only the rich that find the 
children a liability. If you eliminate the poverty, 
you will find people wanting less children. The 
women’s status and literacy are equally important 
factors in society. Of course, society has to offer 
adequate facilities in this regard but the results will 
come in only gradually with our socio-economic 
development. And the Western Governments, as I 
have been at pains to point out, are no help at 
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all when it comes to preventing this kind of 
development. , 


- 


THE West has woken up to environmental problems 
primarily because of the ozone depletion issue 
which, to their horror, causes skin cancer on fair 
skins. Even here, scientists have ‘discovered the 
' connection between CFCs and ozone depletion 
conchusively in the seventies, but the West did not 
. take action until 1985. Even in 1984, as I said, 
technologies for CFCs were sold to India and so it 
is only in the last several years that we have been 
_ saddled with CFC making factories. The West has 
taken no steps at all. The CFC problem is irrelevant 
to tke East. India produces 7000 tonnes, China 
produces 10,000. Smaller countries produce less 
than 1000 tonnes, ‘200 tonnes, 100 tonnes, and yet 
this is the first international prctocol. We are 
dragzed into it, we become a part of it, we are 
promised and we have to get rid of oyr own 
technologies, import private technologies by more 
multinationals. So much. attention is paid to CFC 
which is completely irrelevant to the Third World. 
We don’t produce it, we are not threatened by it. 
Many countries that possess a refrigerating industry 
have been sold CFC directly by the United States. 
The West, on the other hand, had taken no steps on 
the more devastating problems, such as deserti- 
fication, water, air pollution and deforestation which 


are she things , that concern us, which make our- 


people much poorer. These problems, to which 
solu-ions are already known, affect 80 per cent of 
„the world and are truly global. They are certainly 
more important than the ozone depletion issue in 
their impacts. But nothing has been done so far, 
despite several discussions in the United Nations. 
If the Third World deteriorates, the whole world 
does. A fund has been created by the Montreal 
Protocol after a huge battle at the London Conference 
by India, China and other developing countries. 
The world conscience could have been aroused 
wie more effectively if the West had taken similar 
3 for issues of interest to us to eliminate poverty, 
d crestation, desertification, etc. Even now the 
Brazil Conference is coming up. It is going to be the 
most important conference of the decade. Even 
now the US has produced any amount of paper to 
prove that the Third World is polluting more than 
the US. f 
` Ifthe US is polluting the most in the world, they 
are entitled to more than half of the world’s oceans 
to act as sinks to absorb their pollution. In actuality, 


_ growth is good. Less 


they can pollute as much as possible because the 
oceans absorb it. So if we have already come to the 


- premise that there is no pollution by the West why 


is the entire conference going to be centred on 
methane? Methane is not an important part of 
greenhouse gases. It has been put to make sure that 
India which is number 83 or 84 in the polluting 
level where CO, is concerned comes to number 
five because methane has been included. And so 
the entire Third World moves up. 

I will now make my last point. The greatest 
harm done to the environment by the West is 
through the spread of their ideology on growth 


_ Which has taken firm roots among our Third World 


elite. The axioms of this ideology are simple. More 


wth is worrying. Negative 
growth is disastrous. 


The relationship between growth and welfare is 
ignored. Are the goods produced valuable? Are 
they beneficial? Have they been distributed to all? 


_ For instance, 1600 dams have been built in India. 


Rs 78,000. crores have been spent on these dams. 
But the dam, which is usually built with foreign 
aid, is only the dam. Over 50 per cent of the dams 
have no canals. So nobody knows what they actually 
do. They are just dams. Do the benefits of these 
goods outweigh their harmful effects? Take 
pesticides. I am sure that you have special pesticides 


‘in England that don’t harm anybody. But in India, 
pesticides kill 13,000 people every year. We have 
- the highest amount of DDT. I walk around with 


the highest amount of DDT amongst all of you. 


Every Indian does. We even have DDT in our ~ 


breast milk. So if anyone asks these questions we. 


are sort of considered lunatics or’Marxists, which 
is even worse. So, as per your model of more 
growth, if we cut trees, the GNP increases. If more 
people are sick, more medicines are made and sold 
and so there is more GNP. I am aware that there 
are some in the West who are raising these questions 
about the development in the Third World. But let 


- me caution them that'unless they first convert the 


West to their ideas in practice, the Third World 
would regard such advice with suspicion, as a 
oe. to retard their development. The poor 

d always tend to imitate the rich, whether for 
good or for bad. If you are stewards you must 
provide us a good example. 

It is now time for me to conclude. It has given 
me great pleasure to participate in the debate on 
the environmental catastrophe of the Third World 
I hope you will invite me sometime for the environ- 
inental catastrophe of the First World. Much can be 


‘said about that too. Q 
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Neorani: Indian Muslims 
(Continued from page 16) 
secularism and communal harmony” will be a 
‘fairly broadbased and representative one. 

The Muslim is fortunate, indeed, to have the 
opportunities which a democracy intends for the 
expression of his grievances. If he has, hitherto, 
failed to use them it is simply because of the want 
of a leadership at once courageous and enlightened. 
Courageous enough to speak without fear, enligh- 
tened enough to realise that this is a national 
problem. Courage is the need of the hour. 

Courage, is indeed, the need of the hour. Quite 
often, one is told that the poor representation of 
the Muslims in the Legislatures is due to the 
abolition of separate electorates. Pakistan, on the 
other hind, imposes separate electorates on the 
minori ties agains: the their wishes. A vigorous, active 
minority p t electorates. Separate electorates 
assure n representation but spell isolation 
in the long run and are, therefore, suicidal. 

The Muslims of India need joint electorates. 
What is more, they need the association with 
Hindus of vision and goodwill with whom this 
country abounds. They can discharge a friend’s 
duty of criticism, as distinct from adulation or con- 
demnation. They can rightly tell the Muslims that 
they have been sadly lacking in their identification 
with the national weal. What prevents the Muslims 
from actively participating in voluntary movements, 
in trade unions, cooperatives, and a host of other 
constructive activities? In regard to social reform, 
particularly reform of the laws of marriage and 
divorce, the Muslim leadership, such as it is, has 
presented not a profile in courage but a picture of 
moral cowardice. 

Nor have the Muslims shown any initiative in 


expanding and improving their own educational 
facilities. They have shown an incredible incapacity 
for self-criticism. 

In this mood of withdrawal, the result is a rich 
crop of careerists who pretend to act as liaison men 
between a people and their government. 

The one sure antidote to the Muslims’ ills is a 
full participation in the national life and a total 


identification with the national ideal of a democratic, -+ 


socialist and secular India. It will itself make Pakistan 
give up its pretensions. When occasion demands a 
stinging rebuff to its intrusion, delivered by a 
leadership, manifestly fearless and representative, 
will administer a well deserved jolt. 

For the Muslims to play a role in the national life 


no more than that of passive spectators, fairly dealt 


with) is to betray their own heritage and their 
country’s future. What is demanded of them is not 
passivity but involvement, not detachment, but 
commitment. Here, indeed, is the challenge, the 

challenge of a novel ent whose success 
alone will finally eradicate the scars of the past. An 
India, democratic and secular, is more than a coun- 
try worth living in. It is a country worth ljving for. 
Q 


NOTES 


1. The Convention met in New Delhi on November 29 and 30, 
1964. 

Islam in Modern History, Princeton University Press, 1957; 
PP. 266 and 267. f 
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The Times of India, May 29, 1961. 
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Rashid: Gulf Lessons 
(Continued from page 17) 


They have also deprived themselves of strength 
that is acquired by not going to war. Iraq invited 
war and then did not assess the right time to stop 
before its destruction. If Irán or P are to be 
the next targets of US overkill in the region, or of 
Indian ambition, then the most relevant question 
today is: do such countries set themselves up as a 
target or do they build up their military strength 
and diplomacy to precisely avoid being a target? 


Lesson Five: avoiding war rather than inviting it - 


is also a sign of strength. If Mulsim countries are 
strong, they do not need defiance. If they are not 


strong then defiance can be very dangerous. Q 
(Courtesy: The Herald, Lahore) 


AN APPEAL 


The Archives on Contemporary Hastory, Jawaharlal Nehru University has 
in is possession records, pamphlets, books and other publications relating 
to the Communist movement in india and abroad. This materia! is open to 
scholars working on the Left and the national movements in Indie. The 
Archives is currently engaged:in enriching ds collection by acquiring 
material from different sources. in this connection, | would like to appeal to 


individuals, organisations and institutions to give to the Archies any 
materia! they might have In thelr possession regarding the Left movements 
In Indie. The sources of particular interest would be party documents, 
publication of Ledt-wing organisations, pamphlets, newepepers and 
Journals, and private papers, In case of those who do not wish to part with 
thelr materials, the Archives can undertake xeroxing of thoee materials. 
These contributions wil be of immense help to the study of Left 
movements in India. ; 


Archives on Contemporary History, 

Sbdh Floor, Library Building, JNU, 

New Dethi-110 067 

Phones: 687676 ext. 348 (off), 665374 (res.) 


"KN. PANIKKAR 
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ee ee Ne Se ey ce NE eM L ED Re COR Tn eT 
USSR: Towards A Renewed Federation ` 


RAVĻM. BAKAYA 






‘Wis he ‘first ever all-Union referendum in the 
#4 23 USSR took place on March 17. There was 
criticism, both in the USSR and abroad, of the for- 
mulation of the question which the population was 
asked to answer by a “yes” or “no”. The question 
to be answered was: “Do you consider it necessary 
to preserve the Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics 
as a renewed federation of equal sovereign republics 
in which human tights and freedoms of all nationa- 
lities will be fully guaranteed?” It should be clear 
to any impartial observer that such criticism was 
due either to ignorance or prejudice. Any other 
formulation could have been challenged. The fact, 
however, remains that the question was formulated 
not by Mikhail Gorbachev or any other individual 
but after much animated debate by a committee 
appointed by the USSR Supreme Soviet consisting 
of representatives of different Soviet republics. 

Some critics, including representatives of the 
Soviet “Democratic Bloc”, said that by spelling out 
the USSR and calling it “socialist” the voters were 
sought to be tricked into saying “yes” to socialism 
while the declared intention was to seek a vote on 
the continuance of a renewed Union. This criticism 
holds no water as the USSR is the official name of 
the Union as it exists and will continue to be so 
untl or unless it is changed. (We shall see below 
that the vote was not sought on the continuation of 
its socialist character.) i 

The Soviet media and politicians carried on an 
animated—sometimes an acrimonious and even 
abusive—debate weeks before the referendum. Six 
out of the fifteen Soviet republics came out officially 
against participation. These were the three Baltic 
republics—Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania, and Geor- 
gia, Armenia and Moldavia. Boris Yeltsin, President 
of the Supreme Soviet of the Russian Federation 


. (RSFSR), openly called upon the people to register 


a “no” in answer, though he said he knew that the 
Union would continue whatever the result of the 
referendum. On March 14 Nezavisimaya Gazeta 


` The author is the former Head of the Centre of Russian 
Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. j 


4 


(Independent Newspaper) created a sensation by 


` reporting that Yeltsin had been refused permission 


to express his opinion on the Central TV. However, 
TASS reported that Yeltsin was offered a telecast 
on the referendum on March 16 at`7.30 PM (the 
day that Gorbachev appeared on television for ten 
minutes with his appeal on the referendum)-but he 
did not appear himself and authorised the Deputy 
Chairman _of the RSFSR Supreme Soviet, RI. 
Khasbulatov, to speak instead. 

The referendum was conducted under the 
condition that more than half of the registered 
voters (about 180 million) should vote and more 
than half of those casting their votes should register 
a “yes” or “no” for the result to be valid. 

In the Russian Federation, where there has been 
a virulent personal campaign against Gorbachev 
and the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (so 
much so that an American Communist wrote an 
artide in Pravda entitled “Soviet Anti-Communism”)), 
the issue before the people was sought to be made 
into a vote for Yeltsin or for Gorbachev. Some 
republics, like the RSFSR and Ukraine, additionally 
organised a poll of their own alongwith the. 
referendum and other questions. Thus in the RSFSR 
the voters were asked their opinion on the 
introduction of a presidential form of government ' 
within the republic as well as the election of the 
President of the republic by direct universal vote. 
(This question was redundant as renewed “Union 
of Sovereign Republics”—we deal below with its 
draft treaty—gives all republics the right to have 
their independent constitutional set-up.) 

On the eve of the referendum many predicted a 
low turnout of voters and a marginal “yes” vote. 
An article by Vyachaslav Kostikov in the Times of 
India on March 17 (the day the referendum was 
held) said: 

Two prominent Soviet public opinion poll specialists, 

Tatyana Zaslavakaya and Yuri Levada, recently said that 

they expected a turnout for the referendum of about 60 

per cent with a 55-60 per cent “yes” vote. Thus Moscow is 
- unlikely to win the public backing it wants. 

The referendum took place on March 17 with a 


huge turnout of voters. The six boycotting republics 
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with a total voting strength of about ten per cent) 
llowed voters to cast their votes in booths set up 
y the military or by certain enterprises or other 
srganisations and about two million voters exercised 
heir right in them, though in Moldavia’s capital 
<ishinev there were attempts to forcibly prevent 
‘oters from entering the booths. In all other places 


he voting was more or less peaceful and held _ 


ander the vigilant eyes of the international and 
oviet media. ’ 

Soon after the referendum, several newspapers 
orecast a “hung outcome”. The result must have 
‘ome as a surprise to such prophets of doom. Of 
he 180 million voters more than 80 per cent cast 


heir votes. In the Asian republics of Kazakhstan,. 


Jzbekistan, Tajikistan, Turkmenia and Kirghizia, 
*0 to 95 per cent turned out to ‘vote. Of those who 
roted 78 per cent voted “yes”, though in a few 
arge cities like Moscow and Leningrad just over 
ialf voted “yes”. The large positive vote in the 
Zentral Asian republics came as a shock to those 
vho had been talking about Soviet “colonial empire” 
dnd the “rise of Muslim fundamentalism” in Soviet 
\sia. It came as a surprise even to many well- 
vishers of Gorbachev, including the Communists. 

On March 16 on the eve of the referendum 
Aikhail Gorbachev in a brief TV address said that 
« “yes” vote will not mean “the preservation of the 
id practices with the dominance of the centre and 
ack of rights of the republics. A positive result of 
he referendum will-open the way to a radical 
enewal of the state of the Union, turning it into a 
‘ederation of sovereign states where there will be 
liable guarantees for human Tights and freedoms 
or citizens of all nationalities.” 


That these were not empty promises was 


confirmed by the publication on March 9, more 
han a week before the referendum, of a draft of 
he “Treaty of the Union of Sovereign States”. Thus 
hose who really wanted to know what kind of 


*enewed Union was envisaged had ample time to ’ 


study the detailed draft which has been prepared 
ifter prolonged aT among representatives 
of different Soviet republics. The draft lays down 
the Basic Principles, the Structure and the Organs 

f the proposed Union and answers many questions 
which are deliberately or otherwise being confounded 
oy many foreign as well as Soviet commentators on 
the referendum and its “real intentions”. 


+ 


THE draft is called the “Treaty of the Union of 





Sovereign Republics”. Under the Basic Principles it 
says that each of the participant republics in the 
Treaty is a “sovereign state”. It states that all the 
republics forming the Union shall retain the right 
to independently decide all questions relating to 
their development while guaranteeing political rights 
and opportunities for social, economic and cultural 
development to all peoples living on their territories. 
They shall decisively oppose“ racism, chauvinism; 
nationalism” and attempts to limit the rights of the 
peoples and shall uphold á combination of “human 


. and national” values. They shall- recognise the 


priority of human rights in accordance with the 
commonly accepted ‘norms of international law. 
Each citizen shall be guaranteed the right to learn 
and use his native language and the right to 
unhindered access to information and freedom of 


' religion and other social, economic\and pee 


rights and freedoms. 

As for property relations, the draft does not 

speak of obligatory socialism (in fact the words 
“socialism” or “capitalism” do not appear anywhere 
in the draft at all), but says: 

The republics will try to meet the people’s needs on the 

basis of a free choice of forms of property and methods of 

management and realisation of the principles of social = 

Justice and protection. f 

As full and independent members of the world 
community the pha shall have the right to 
establish direct lomatic, consular, trade and 
other relations ne foreign states and sign inter- 
national treaties, take part in the work of internatio- 
nal organisations without prejudice to the interests 
of the other participants of the Treaty and their 
common interests and without violating the inter- 
national-obligations of the Union. 

As for the structure of the Union, the draft says 
that membership of thè Union is voluntary; the . 
member republics having equal rights and bearing 
equal responsibilities. A citizen`of the republic 
joining the Union shall simultaneously be a citizen 
of the Union. 

Republics, signatories to the Treaty, shall edie 
the existing frontiers. The frontiers between the 
republics can be changed only on the basis of 
agreement between the concerned republics. 

The formulation as regards the relations between 
the republics reminds one of the principles of the 
panchsheel. It says: ` 

Republics, signatories to the Treaty, shall build thelr — 

mutual relations within the Union on the basis of equality, 

respect for sovereignty, territorial integrity, non- 
intervention in internal affairs, regulation of disputes by 
peaceful means, cooperation, mutual help and the 
fulfilment of obligations of agreements under the Union 
Treaty and inter-republican agreements. -` 
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The republics shall not use force or the threat of 
farce to settle disputes. 

As for distribution of powers, the draft says that 
member republics shall delegate to the Union the 
Hllowing powers: defence of the sovereignty and 
territorial integrity of the Union and the republics, 
state security of the Union, determination and 
safeguarding of the frontiers of the Union, changing 


the frontiers of the Union in accordance with: 


egreements with the concerned republics, mana- 
gement of defence industries, conducting of Union 
foreign policy, concluding international treaties by 
the Union, management of foreign economic deals 
within the powers delegated to the Union, mana-- 
gement of space research and the all-Union system 
of communications and information, geodesy, carto- 
graphy, meteorology and standardisation, coordi- 
mation of activities to maintain public order and 
. the curbing of crime, determination of the strategy 

of socio-economic development of the country and 
the creation of conditions for a common all-Union 
market, conducting joint finance, credit, money, 
taxation and price policies based on a common cur- 
rency, drafting and execution of the Union budget 
and so on. 

As for property forms, the draft states: 
. The Union of Sovereign Soviet Republics and the 

republics guarantee the free development and protection 

of all forms of property provided for by the laws of the 


Unton and the republics and promote the functioning of a 
common Union market. * 


- The land and natural resources located on the 
cerritory of a republic shall belong to the republic 
“with the exception of that part which by agreement 
-8 attached to, the Union property to enable it to 
execute powers delegated to the Union”. 


The draft provides for the Constitution of the 


Jnion to be based on the Union Treaty. ’ 
The organs of the Union shall be a Union paidia 
nent consisting of two houses—the Soviet of the 


Republics (Upper House) with an equal number of : 


deputies (members) fram each participating republic, 
` and the Soviet of the Union (Lower House) consisting 
of members elected from constituencies equal in 
population throughout the country. 
The draft provides for an executive President 
elected by direct vote of all the electors for a period 


of five years. The President cannot be in power for 


more than two consecutive terms. To be elected 
President a candidate must poll more than half the 
votes cast throughout the country and in a majority 
of the republics. The Vice-President is elected along- 
with the President. The President shall work in 
‘ consultation with a Federal Council consisting of 
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himself, the Vice-President and Presidents (or heads 


` of áll the republics, to consider the basic problem: 


of internal and foreign policies of the Union anc 
for coordinating the work of the republics, Ths 
President forms the cabinet of ministers in agreemery 
with the parliament. The heads of the republic 
may participate in the cabinet with the right of + 
deciding vote. The cabinet functions under the 
President and is responsible, to the parliament. 
The question arises as to what will happen t 
those republics which may refuse to join the Uniom 
The draft says that for those republics which dc 
not sign the Treaty their relations with the Unio! 


shall be regulated on the basis of the existing law: 


of the Union and settlement of mutual obligation 


and agreements. g 
Needless to say, this is a draft treaty which ir 


subject to amendment and improvement. The draf 


` belles the assertions of those who have been saying 


that Gorbachev is leading the country towards + 
unitary form of government and a persona 
dictatorship. 

During the past few years ethnic relations in th» 
USSR Have been so aggravated that there is + 
virtual state of civil war in certain‘areas. Witi 
various republics declaring their sovereignty ther» 
is a “war of laws” between the existing Constitution 
and the laws—which are often in contravention o 
it—passed by the republican parliaments. It shoul: 
not be forgotten that there is what some writer 
have called a “sixteenth republic” with a population 
of 70 million out of the USSR’s 280 million populatior 
These are Soviet citizens who live outside th 
republic of their ethnic origin. 

Moreover, there are almost 25 per cent of mixer 
families where the husband and wife belong t» 
different ethnic groups. The ethnic composition o 
the USSR today is such and its historical an 
economic relations are of a nature that they can b 
successfully tackled only by a federal structure ix 
the true sense of the word. But this has to be a nev 
federation, not the old type which fomally gave the 
republics even the right to secede but in fac 
denied them all rights in practice. l 

The first step towards a renewed Union ha 
been taken by the publication of the draft Union 
Treaty and the massive “yes” vote in the all-Union 
referendum held on March 17. The future wil 
certainly not be free of difficulties and complications 
but now it is certainly not without hope. The 
international community shares the hopes of the 
Soviet people that they will remain a united countr 
with a renewed stronger federal structure. T 





War on the Box 


VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


Ki mic titled “Iraq is not Vietnam” 
Bey: Edw (The Nation, February 25, 
1991) has a panel with two zombies in front of two 


TV screens and the caption: “In Vietnam we had | 


‘newsmen who sent back pictures of homeless 
peasants, napalmed children and nauseating camage. 
In the Persian Gulf we have PR men dispensing 
pictures of high-tech video cna in which the 
target is always hit.” 

No, Iraq is not Vietnam, the visuals are hardly 
similar. But their impact on television viewers may 
not be so very different. 

Two months ago, a lot of us daudie those 
who had no access to a dish antenna) found war on 
the small screen rather sick. On the one hand, one 
was appalled by the impression that war reportage 
and analysis, whether by on-the-spot reporters or 
armchair generals back home, whether in the print 


media or on television, was too much like reportage, , 


and analysis of the Olympics or the big-time tennis 
tournaments.’ The senior Indian military man 
pronouncing authoritatively on strategies and what 
the next move would be sounded no different from 
the expert sports commentator weighing the relative 
chances of Lendl and Becker. 

But if one felt censorious about the detached 
glee with which the war was being dissected by 


A 


different kinds of ‘know-alls, one was even more . 


uncomfortable with one’s own response to the war. 
For, after a while, one was horrified to find that 
_ one had almost stopped reacting. One switched off 
the set after hearing the afternoon headlines and 
didn’t wait to see the latest footage on the Gulf 
war. Personally, I used to switch’on the TV in the 
hope of hearing an announcement that the war was 
over, and would switch it off as soon as the 
newsreader said that it was still going strong. 

The fact is-that intensive media coverage of any 
kind of atrocity becomes mindless after some time, 
and stops having the effect it ought to have, even 
on normally sensitive people. We may or may not 


N 


, announced by the 


Z 


be willing to admit it, but'as we listen every night 


‘to the news bulletin giving the latest toll of deaths 


at the hands of terrorists, we don’t really feel any 
sort of,intense shock or outrage, and carry on with 
the evening meal withdut turning a hair, or resume 
tackling the crossword puzzle in a last-ditch attempt 
to crack the clues before the morning paper brings 
the solution. 

Speaking for myself,}when I read about one 
more dowry death, or about the total number of 
dowry deaths in the last so many months, as 
ter in the Lok Sabha, I no 
longer react the way I might have done about four 
years ago. 

What all this has got to do with Iraq and 
Vietnam you might ask, and I’m just coming back 
to that. 

A couple of weeks ago I chanced on an anthology | 
called Fields of Writing with an article in it by Philip 
Knightly on “The First Televised War”. What he 
says about TV and Vietnam is illuminating in the 
background of our own recent taste of having war 
brought to us live in the drawing room. 

According to Knightly, although one would 
assume that seeing scenes of violence and horror 
on the TV screen might create an active revulsion 
against war, the fact is that concentrated media 
focus can have the. effect of deadening one’s 
sensitivity. A Newsweek survey in 1967 found that 


. TV coverage actually encouraged the majority of 


viewers to support the Vietnam war. A leading 
American psychiatrist commented at the time that 
television was conditioning the audience to accept 
war. And a 1972 Newsweek survey suggested 
that the public was actually developing a tolerance 
of the horror brought through newscasts from 
Vietnam. 

` Besides, seeing the war on the small screen 
appeared to have the effect of rendering it more 
unreal than otherwise. So much so, that a Hollywood 
war movie starring say, John Wayne, might seem 
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moze real than the real thing. 

Which means that contrary to what the Sorrel 
comic tries to say, whether the visual shows 
naralmed children or colourful fireworks across 
the West Asia sky, what the media succeeds in 
doing is to gradually reduce our capacity to be 
roused and stirred into action or protest. 

Personally, I feel rather confused by these 
revelations. If there were no reportage or analysis, 
we would never know the reality of the horror that 
war Is, But if we get too much of it in heavy doses, 
wrepped up as entertainment, slickly packaged 


with technically brilliant TV graphics and ‘appro- 
priate’ music, then even when we know it to be a 
horror, deep down we stop feeling it to be so. 

Iraq, no doubt, is not the same as Vietnam. Nor 
is it remotely akin to terrorist attacks, violence on 
women or the carnage in communal riots. But as 
topics to which the media turns its heavy hand, 
and in the way readers/viewers develop immunity 
to them, they fall together in a common category. 
They sap our indignation. They become less than 


` real and, in turn, gradually reduce us to becoming 


less than human. QO 


. , - ‘ 
Appeal to Reject North’s Proposals at GATT 


B.K. Keayla, Convenor of the National Working Group on Patent Laws, has sent the following letter to senior 


leaders of all political parties. 


Bo 
Td: 


GATT have been going on for the last over 

years. They were supposed to be completed 
before the end of 1990 but because of serious differences 
on agricultural subsidies between the European 
Community and Japan on the one hand, and the 


United States of America and other agricultural , 


exporting countries on the other, these negotiations 
bro<e down in early December 1990. However, since 
the Gulf war has already come to an end, the USA and 
other powerful Western interests would now actively/ 
aggressively start pursuing the course of concluding 
the Uruguay Round of GATT negotiations. 
© The developed countries are aiming at a totally 
new approach to the traditional areas and have 
sugzested inclusion of some new issues for negotiations. 
The coverage of GATT issues for negotiation is quite 
extensive, as is evident from the following list: 
T Market Access, 

1) Tariffs; 

fi) Non-tarlff Measures (NTMs); 

i) Tropical products; 

Iv) Natural Resource-based Products (NRBPs); 


v) Agriculture; 
vi) Textiles 
I. GATT Rules 


vil) Subsidies and Countervailing Measures; 

vill) Disputes’ Settlement; 

ix) Safeguards; 

x) -> Gatt Articles; 

xl) Functioning of GATT System (FOG; * 

xli) Non-tarlff Measures Agreement and Arrange- 
ments (NTMA). 


tf he negotiations under the Uruguay Round in 


, 


—Editor 


IL Næ Issues 
xlii) Trade-related Investment Measures (TRIMs), 
xiv) Trade-related Aspects of Intellectual Property 


(TRIPs); 
xv) Trade in Services. ¢ 

The developed countries have proposed a new set 
of rules for global trade which sults primarily their 
economic interests. Towards this direction, they have 
prepared a 392-page draft text of GATT Agreement 
covering all the three sectors of economy, that is, 
agriculture, industry and services as detailed above to 
be adopted by all the negotiating countries which 
include India. After the signing of this Agreement, 
India will have to make wholesale changes in its 
economic laws and our Parliament will lase the freedom 
to enact economic laws best suited to India’s stage of 
development and national interest. 

_The National Working Group on Patent Laws has 
been actively following the GATT Negotiations for 
the last about three years. It -has held a number of 
seminarg/ conventions and workshops at senior levels 
to understand the implications of GATT proposals. In 
a nutshell, our conclusions are that our economic 
sovereignty would be in jeopardy if the proposals at 
GATT are accepted. 

Since your party is seriously concerned about the 
GATT issues and is evolving its Election Manifesto 
for the ensuing Parliament elections, the National 
Working Group would strongly urge that the approach 
to all the above issues is clearly stated in the Election 
Manifesto of your party. a 
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Marxist Encounter. With India 


RAKESH GUPTA oc 


ÊN 
` 





cow, hanuman, caste, language, region, community, 
people’s struggles and emancipation. The terrain 
of a nuanced argument makes any distillatlon— 
that a review has to do—a different task. So that 


reason is enough to make a reader, an initiated ` 


one, go to this heady wine on the churnings in 
Marxism and India. 

Startling and bold are'the salvos that come with 
contemplation, age and action which the author 
can rightfully claim. He belongs to a tribe of 
Marxist scholars which is fast dwindling. No 
armchair theoretician, this 
academic makes a bold effort ` 
at studying the actions of the 
Marxists at home and startles 
the reader with the obser- 
vation that the “fashionable Marxists’ contribution 
is theoretically and practically nil” as far as India is 
. edncemed. Briefly, he focuses on Marxism that has 
the touch of the Indian soil, that is, Marxist 
practitioners and the theory connected with that 
practice.  ' ‘ 

The philosophical nuances of the book take the 
reader to relativism in terms of organism, geography, 
climate, social relations, cultural moorings. That 
this relativism has to be a part of any Marxist 
analysis is the point followed up by rejection of the 
fashionable, that: is, the ‘coterie Marxism in its 
functional, structural and analytical interpretations. 
He does not reject these’analytical tools as such. 
For example, he finds the relevance of structuralism 
in sociology to the analyses of the caste and tribal 
part of the Indian soclety and its lineages, if at all, 
in the coexistence of the plural modes of production. 
His salvo is against their claim to Mandsm. That 
Seshadri is an open-minded academic is dear from 


Contemporary Mandsm and india by 


K. Seshadri; South Asian Publishers, New 
Deli, 1990; pp. vill+237. 





` 


the value he finds in Gramsci’s concept of passive 
revolution, Althusser’s idea of ruptures. This is 
also clear from the position that he takes on Marxism 
in India, particularly when he says: “Mandsm has ` 
not come to grips with the specific situation in the 
country” (p. 46) in which mixed economy has been 
a product of the lack of ruptures and passive 
revolution that allowed devolution and division in , 
1947. ` : - ' 

That it was not a full blown bourgeois revolution 


is the author's position. But this does not smack of, . 


a BTR in its failure to see independence. That the 


_ subsequent developments- in India were not 


bourgeois-democratic reflects perhaps an ideal type 
maturation. And the observation that in 


that ideal type there would be no place for dynastic 
_ ' rules is rational as a logical 

statement. But to regard the 

- Nehru family rule as a malaise 
` of underdevelopment of bour- 

geois rule is debateable. Since 

Nehru has been controversial for the Communists 
who have broken their head and ranks on discussing 
who he was and what attitude to adopt towards 
him, let us quote Seshadri on this point. He compares 
the situation of the Indian peasants to that of the 
French, who supported Bonaparte. Then he says: 
“So also the Indian masses who have the’ peasant 
characteristics in them and could not represent 
themselves get represented by the Nehru family 
which the poor peasantry see as their best bet.” (p. 
48) At ‘another place, while discussing ' police 
encounters against the Naxalites, he says the tradition 
of such encounters can be traced to the period of 


_ Nehru who was a ‘Gentle Colossus’. ' 


With regard to both the Congress and Nehru the 
following may be stated. Today both the Communist 
Parties have crossed the Congress hump';to the 
masses. They have reached V.P. Singh’s fare. Are 
they anywhere near the masses? Are they anywhere 
near the revolution that Nehru, may have prevented.. 


Lan a aaa‘ u aaa uaua 
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Scholars have 


community-orierited valiié-baséd politics that Rajni 


Kothari has long espoused has opened the pandora’s ` 
box that India is. The doctrine of decline of the ' 


Gandh:-Nehru model has led to the demon god’s 


march from Somnath to Ayodhya. The Congress. 


party that performed an integrationist role and the 
Indian state that attempted reformation and 
restructuring are a mosaic of reality-that till date. 
has baffled the communist movement. 

This is the concer of the author and so he om 


not take a sectarian attitude. His book is divided ’ 


into nine chapters with an index. These chapters 
examine the increasing inability of the Indian Marxists 


(despite their desires, heroism and humanity) to’ 


come to grips with the transformation of the colonial: 


“state into a democratic state. He says: “To determine © 


the character of the Indian state is a difficult 
proposition if one. wants to put it in the Marxist 
framework.” (p. 173) M.N. Roy, Dange, EMS, BTR 


TWO POEMS 


Š Her. name was Gta 


. The chinks in the one dominant ` 
party) the alienation of the middle class from it, the _/ 
attacks on Nehru and the attempt at caste and 


have all attempted this exercise but without making 
people jell into a revolution. Nationalism, primordial 


‘loyalties, linguistic and régional divides are unique 
features of the Indian situation arid cannot disappear 
“Sbecatise we shut otir eyes to-these with Mandst 


blinds”. (p.178)* 
Seshadri’s postscript emphasis on spiritual 


- values—a la Gorbachev's present exercise—is not 


necessarily Weberian. The message of the book is 
clear. Marxists need to come to grips with India 
not only through the base but through the grasping 
of the superstructural realities that may or may not 
have one-to-one equation with the material reality 
of India. The pragmatist and the pedant both need 
to read this work for ultimately, the dualities of life 
that Marx emphasised are in existence even “in this 
pluralist” land of ours. It is not enough to say I am 
proud of being a Communist, as it is not to say I 
am proud of being a Hindu. The point is both 
suffer from an ego that is uncalled for from within 
the system of their own values. Both have impurities 
of existence and consciousness. - QO 


4 Silent Unnoticed Existence 


That man, when drunk, 


Pacads-Ainducsum 

Welcome the rath 

but sop the Toyota 

Advan rides defiantly atop 

and blames the govemment of 
pseudo-secularism, ` 

But what Is his brand ? 

That, 

comosorated by Uma Bharati or 

Suresh Kumar. ` 


it ls £ mosque or 
was a temple or 

be t a temple 
whera Ram Ives or 
Rahim or 


for a brief period, coexisted. 


If Ram not objected Babar or f 
Mkr Eaqul, : 
Ther who Is Advani or 

"VHP or 
scores of leamed Mahatmas 
to craate problems? 


She tied the wedding-knot 
When she was tan— 


An Innocent ittie doll 


Who thought he- husband 
Wes a playmate... 


. Together they played with sand 


On the river banks— . 
Days flew, and she grew 


~ Into a beautttul girl of fifteen. 


When she had her first labour-pangs 
That frall, delicate body 

Took more than ftcould.. | 

At twenty, she was—a mother of four, 
With a new-bom on her shoulders, ` 
She worked on the fields; 


Her soft, velvety hands were bruleed 


Under the weight of wood. 

She cooked a meagre meal, 

And fed four hungry moyths - 

With a small bow! of rice water; 

The rest she lovingly kept for her man 


Who retumed home after a weary day. 


Glta's day ended without even 
A spoonful to teste. 


Abused and bettered the poor woman; 
A Gita whose silent cries 


Were helplessly witnessed by four pairs of 


eyes. 
Yes! That le the tale 
Of a rural woman 


Who knew no temper, hatred or vindictiveness. 


Her tender emotions 

Had no outlets... . 

An affectionate mother, 

A docke wits, 

A victlm of soctal taboos, 

An emotionally suppressed fairer sex! 


O Ram! Dont you foo! ted 7 


„Anand Jia ls an undergraduate student of History honours in Hansraj College, Deby while 
“LAS, Lakshmi, a student of M A. (Prev,) Hietory In Jamia Milla islamia, New Delhi, recited 
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How ITC's Bhadrachalam Paperboards 
helped shape Nageswar Rao’s future. - 














indirectly) giving rural folk and 
At the Bhadrachalam Paperboards tribals access to a better life. Where else is ITC working 


Rao ts eager to retum home. Today Bhadrachalam Paperboards leads in Agro-industry : ITC's technological 
his daughter will be home—back its fleld—setting new standards in 
















from the college where she is productivity and product quality in being transferred to 

") studying computer science. A the core-sector and ae oilseeds. ‘The man and 
resident of the plant's self-sufficent developing a backward area of edible and non-edible 
housing colony, Nageswar Rao's olls is helping cut imports and is ' 
days of despair lie in the distant aiding thousands of farmers 


past In 1979, he had nearly left his 
barren farm when ITC came to his 
help. 


Today a Rs 100-crore operation, 












the [TC-promoted Bhadrachalam cia te 

Paperboards has given a successful export 

impetus to the industry Farmily Health and Welfare : By 
Catalysing the lopment of a. 







backward area, Bhadrachalam contraceptives, ITC helps educate 
rural folk about the advantages 


8 
8 
distnbuting millions of Nirodh e 
3 
of a small, well-spaced family - $ 
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Rajiv’s Stability 


for standing as a candidate for the 
Assembly as well. Right on the very last 
day, that is, the final day for the 
withdrawal, he was summoned and 
promptly asked by the party President 
(that is, Rajiv himself) to withdraw from 
the Lok Sabha contest, and was told that 
he would be needed for the Chief 
Ministership of UP after the poll. 
_ What was intriguing was that while 
Tiwari was asked not to contest for the 
Lok Sabha on the ground that he would 
be required for the State Assembly to 
become its next Chief Minister; it was 
found that three other aspirants for the 
Chief Ministership of UP were also given 
Congress-I This by itself punctured 
the explanation that Tiwari would be 
made the next Chief Minister of UP. It 
appears that three other contenders for 
the post of the UP Chief Minister were 
given more or less the same assurance. 
The sequel to this last minute change 
has been disastrous, delivering a body 
blow to the image of the Congress-I. 


‘A, spectre seems to haunt Rajiv 

Gandhi—the spectre of anybody 
who may challenge his leadership once 
the current election battle is over. This 
has come out in the worry and misgivings 
betrayed by Rajiv and his company during 
the marethon sessions for the selection of 
the Congress-I candidates for the Lok 
Sabha poll. 

It is Cbvious that before a poll contest 
a party chooses its candidate by the 
criterior as to who has the best chance of 
winning a particular seat, and corres- 
pondingly who would be best in leading 
the flock once the results come out. It is 
only to be expected that the Congress-I, 
like any other political party, would be 
following this criterion. 

This time-tested rule, however, has 
had to be subsumed by another, consi- 
deration, which seems to be uppermost 
in the minds of those who belong to 
Rajiv Gandhi's coterie—and that is, 
whethe- there is any threat to the leader- 
ship’of the boss from among those who 
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are likely to win at the poll. Any such poe eee a oa Those who are familiar with all the 
potential challenger to the throne has to V.A. Krishna Iyer goings-on in the Rajiv establishment can 


be warded off by denying a ticket to him 
for the Lok Sabha poll. 

This worry has come out sharp and 
clear fom what has happened about 
Narayan Dutt Tiwari getting the Congress 
ticket. Tiwari, who is a veteran Congress- 
man, and leader of the party in the UP 
Assembly where he was the Congress-I 
Chief Minister for years, was originally 
selected for standing for the Lok Sabha 
poll. He was also asked to file his papers 


vouch for the fact that Narayan Dutt 
Tiwari was taken out of the Lok Sabha 
list because of the fear that in the uncertain 
times that may follow the general elections, 
there may be the need for the Congress-I 
to form a coalition and this might be 
hampered by Rajiv Gandhi continuing as 
the Congress-I party leader. It is more 
than likely that in the event of any talk of 
a coalition government at the Centre, 
there may be preference for some other 
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leader of the Congress-I, somebody other than Rajiv 
Gandhi. The possibility was sought’ to be blocked by 
commanding Tiwari to step down from the contest 
itself 

When the command to withdraw from the Lok Sabha 
contest was conveyed to him by the party President, 
very little time was at hand. So, Tiwari’s letter to the 
local election authorities in the constituency, Nainital, 
telling them that he was withdrawing from the contest 
for the Lok Sabha poll was despatched by a special 
courier. As a matter of precuation, he also phoned the 
local authority giving advance information. about his 
decision. But as soon as the news of Tiwari having been 
removed from thè Lok Sabha contest was known, there 
was a spontaneous upsurge of resentment among 
Congressmen in the constituency, demanding that Tiwari 
must not withdraw. Side by side the Congress-I candidates 
for the UP Assembly from Tiwari’s Lok Sabha constituency 
in Naintal, threatened to withdraw forthwith until the 
party order asking Tiwari to step down was rescinded. 
And the “dummy” Congress-I candidate in Tiwari’s Lok 
Sabha constituency, who had been selected by the party 
centre to replace Tiwari, himself withdrew thus making 
it impossible for the party President to have his way. 
This was something unprecedented. 

The upshot of it all has been that Narayan Dutt 
Tiwari has remained the Congress-I candidate from the 


President’s last-minute ukase has remained unimple- 
mented. In the bargain what has become the talk of the 
town is that Rajiv is really scared of somebody emerging 
from within the Congress-I who may turn out to be a 
veritable challenge to his leadership of the party. 

Watching the high-profile presentation of Rajiv Gandhi 
as the one and only leader of the Congress-I party, all 
this may appear to be far-fetched. But if one were to 
keep one’s ear to the ground, there is nothing to be 
surprised at such apprehension on the part of the Rajiv 
establishment. With all the super-publicity, Rajiv’s stature 
in the eyes of the more perceptive Congressmen is 
barely reassuring. The apprehension is also heightened 
by the fact that in the likelihood of no party getting a 
clear majority, a coalition will be inevitable, and there is 
hardly any party which is prepared to accept Rajiv 
Gandhi to be the leader of such a coalition despite the 
Congress emerging as the largest party. In such an 
eventuality, would not the Congress MPs turn to another 
leader within their parliamentary party rather than stay 
out in the cold just for the sake of loyalty to Rajiv 
personally? This only shows up the absurdity of the 
Congress-I claim that it can bring stability to the country 
when its leader himself is so unsure of his own stability. . 

The fear of the spectre is, therefore, not totally 
unfounded 





Nainital Lok Sabha constituency, and the’ Congress April 30 N.C. 
COMMENTARY Danger to Sovereignty i 


IW eon latest move against New Delhi by placing 
-*.4-India under the Special 301 priority watch list is 
patently unfair, unjustified and unwarranted revealing 
once more scant US regard for Indian interests. This 
unilateral action by the US against India, China and 
Thailand is also reflective of the White House’s attitude 
to multilateral negotiations. The step has been taken 
precisely when all the relevant issues (including the 
charge of insufficient protection to intellectual property 
rights like copyright and patents that has been levelled 
against New Delhi from the side of Washington) is being 
discussed within the framework of the GATT negotiations. 

According to the procedure that is to be followed, the 
US- Administration is to initiate investigation within 30 
days and complete it in six months time whereupon the 
US authorities can impose punitive action to the extent 
of 100 per cent sanction against Indian exports. Of 
course, the US Trade Representative, Ms Carla Hills, has 
spoken of the US eagerness to negotiate the matter 
bilaterally with India. But by the threat of sanction 
implicit in the step the White House has deemed fit to 
take, it has clearly demonstrated once again its aptitude 
of resorting to arms twisting against the weaker countries 
wherever possible. 

Last year it had clubbed India with Japan and Brazil 


in the Super 301 case but eventually the latter two were 
able to wriggle out of it on account of their clout India 
remained the sole country in that hit-list but the US 
eventually displayed “magnanimity” and decided not to 
implement its threat of punishment before undertaking 
the exercise of trying to reach a settlement in the GATT 
discussions. The real worth of that “magnanimity” is 
now for all to see in the light of the latest decision on 
Special 301. 

True to his character Dr Subramaniam Swamy, our 
maverick Commerce Minister, has called for a review of 
the Patents Act in the wake of the US threat. But the 
Indian public opinion, well aware of the danger to 
national sovereignty inherent in the US step, takes a 
diametrically opposite view. This opinion includes such 
disfinguished personalities as M. Hidayatullah and Y.V. 
Chandrachud who have defended the Patents Act as 
eminently fair and capable of meeting our requirements 
in an’ unequal global environment. 

Hence despite such a close ally as Dr Swamy in the 
caretaker government, the US cannot hope to have its 
way on the issue particularly when a national consensus 
on not surrendering to US pressures has already emerged 
with even the BJP joining the chorus against Washington’s 
blackmailing tactics. 

April 30 S.C, 
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- the search has been shifting to media 





LOK SABHA POLL 


From Cricketers to Underworld Dons 


AN. PRABHU 


of members drawn from the cricket field to 
erworid dons and those with the experience of 
jail life and-the crime world. 

The malaise has crept in all parties at the national 
level and threatens to become the accepted norm of 
political conduct and thus tear apart the polity 
painstakingly built over the years. There is no 
apology because there is no sense of guilt. 

This desperate situation of gathering of disparate 
elements from a variety of unrelated fields has 
come about because of compulsion: the single- 
point programme of having to win as many seats 
as possible at any cost in a possibly hung Parliament. 

There is no more the sense of shame in roping in 
reluctant film stars or‘enthusiastic history-sheeters 
merely because of their mesmeric capacity to get 
votere or rig elections. The present motto “end 
justifies means” is in reverse order of what the 
Father of the Nation taught Indians for years. 

The name of the game is to swell the numbers 
packing Parlament with people whose selection is 
based on the sole criterion of being able to win the 
election. From feudal elements of the late sixties 
personalities, 
and g-adually to criminal elements, dacoits and jail 
birds. 


y S members dan tom the cick eld 1o 


The election exercise had thrown up, instead of 
the best talents, froth and dirt. The talented people 
have been sidelined. No party is free from this: the 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) has Sita (Dipika) and 


. Ravan (Arvindbhai Trivedi) and cricketer (Chetan 


Chaunan). The Congress-I has boastfully put up 
Rajesh Khanna from the New Delhi constituency 
against L.K. Advani and Nawab of Pataudi in 
Bhopal. The BJP has also dragged in former dacoit 
leader Tehsildar Singh to contest against Chief 
Minister Mulayam Singh Yadav. 


Th2 Congress-I obviously could not make up its . 


mind about the candidate against BJP supremo 
Advani. The discussed till the wee hours of 
April 25 before finalising Rajesh Khanna’s name. It 
had before it Dr Karan Singh and Ms Vyjayantimala 
Bali for the constituency but the final selection 


gave the message to the people loud and. clear: 
besides being poor in ideas, the party acted in 
c. : ; 

In fact, a version doing the rounds is that efforts 
to persuade superstar Amitabh Bachchan to contest 
against Atal Behari Vajpayee in Lucknow did not 
succeed. The actor was said to have been firm: “No 
contest, no campaign for me.” He had enough of 
them 


Moreover, the habit of issuing diktats from Delhi 
to State party bosses is having deleterious effect. 
The former Chief Minister Motilal Vora had the 
mortification of his life when he heard that the 
party high command had nominated Chandulal, 
Chandrakar also from constituency. Vora 
had filed his nomination amid traditional slogan- 
shouting procession of supporters. 

It seems there was representation against three 
Brahmins being fielded from Rajsamund (Pawan 
Kumar), Raipur (V.C. Shukla) and Durg (Vora). 
Hence words went out to Chandrakar who is a 
Kurmi to file his nomination from Dug. 

In fact, the Congress-I had to shift Rajesh Khanna 
from Thane because workers there would not have 
him, according to the party sources declining to be 
identified. In the bargain, the Congress-I leadership 
had to let down Ms Vyjayantimala Bali whose 


-constituency went ‘to the AIADMK in the seat- 


sharing process in Tamil-Nadu. : 

The Congress-I’s panic reaction is only matched 
by the equally hasty BJP decision to ask Advani 
and Vajpayee to file nominations from Gandhinagar 
and Vidisha constituencies. The BJP has given a 
number of reasons explaining the decision but the 
common perception that the party panicked will 
persist. It is said Rajiv Gandhi was at one time 
toying with the idea of contesting from one more 
constituency besides Amethi: Ramtek, Chikmagalore 
or Medak. When this leaked out, the BJP considered 
it should also take no chances with prime ministerial 
material: Advani and Vajpayee. The BJP sources 
also say that Prime Ministers hail from UP and it 
would be unfair if BJP leaders did not contest from 


(Continued on page 35) 
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LOK SABHA POLL. 


= Shetkari Sangathana’s Crusade: - 


ABHAY’VAIDYA 


~ 


j sf or the Shetkari .Sangathana, the election 
-; “campaign” this time will be of a different 





_ Having adopted a one-point programme of 
thwarting the chances of the Shiv Sena at the 
‘hustings, it is perhaps for the first time that the Lok 
Sabha polls will witness one organisation trying to 
prevent, systematically and legally, another from 
contesting. - ; 

The Sangathana looks upon the Sena as a blatantly 
communal party which, having declared its contempt 
for the Constitution, does not deserve a place in 
the nation’s electoral system. es 


As the Sangathana leader, Sharad Joshi, told The _ 


Times of India News Service, his Ambethan residence, 
Angar Mala, will function as a *control room” to 
monitor the Sena’s election campaign in Maharashtra. 
A special radio telephone with a VHF antenna has 
been installed at Joshi’s house to assist in this 
process. ~ i 

Beginning from May 1, the Sangathana activists 
will be taperecording the speeches of Sena leaders 
and candidates and at any hint of inflammatory 
and communal rabble-rousing, the “control room” 
will be alerted. A complaint will then be promptly 


lodged with the Election Commission and necessary 


action sought against the errants. 

A complementary step will be the filing of 
` objections with the Chief Electoral Officer (CEO) at 
the appropriate occasion. 

The proforma of this objection petition has already 
been prepared, leaving a blank space in place of the 
candidate’s name. Drafted in strong terms, it reads 
that the oath of allegiance to the Constitution taken 
by the candidate was a farce, with the party leader, 
Bal Thackeray, having “openly boasted that their 
declaration of allegiance to the principle of secularism 
was a drama that had to be enacted in order to 
secure recognition and a reserved symbol”. It states 
that unless the Sena candidate reaffirms his allegiarice 
to the Constitution and ‘dissociates himself from 
anything contradictory said by his supremo, “his 


_ 


nomination is defective and cannot be accepted in 
terms of Section 36 of the Representation of Peoples 
Act, 1951”. i 

While keeping within the bounds of law and 
order, as a last resort, the Sangathana activists will 


‘not hesitate in disrupting the poll process in 


constituencies where it feels that the Election 
Commission has failed to act decisively. 

Like most of Joshi’s agitations, wHich create an 
impact without taking off in a big way, the 
Sangathana’s,“anti-Shiv Sena poll campaign” is 
likely to appear largely symbolic. However, it has 
assumed a.new and greater significance in the light 
of the Bombay High Court's ruling, setting aside 
the election of the Sena MLA, Suryakant Mahadik: 
Similar action is being sought agaihst the Sena 
leaders, Manohar Joshi, Chandrakant Padwal, 
Ramakant Mayekar and Bapu Khandekar. 

With the Sangathana’s systematic plan to collect 
evidence against the Sena, and with a peititon 


: ‘pending with the Commission, Joshi was confident 


that “before the next legislative assembly election, 
the Sena will be derecognised”. 

In the previous polls too, the Sangathana had 
opposed the Sena by distributing its support between 
the Congress and Janata Dal candidates contesting 
against the Sena. The result was, however, disastrous 
and Joshi then conceded that he had been unable to 
translate his strength electorally. 

Thus, while the anti-Sena programme remains, , 
the strategy has changed. Joshi, however, maintained 
that by not extending support to any political 
party, “for the first time in our history we have - 


. reestablished our electoral indifference”. 


At the national level, Joshi remarked that farmers 
had never acted as a monolithic entity and were as 
divided and confused as the nation itself. Never- 
theless, the ‘“wisdom arising out of this confusion” 


‘would certainly be interesting to watch. 


As for the post-electoral picture, Joshi is looking 
forward to a repetition of the shortlived National 
Front-Left-BJP experiment. _ ° ~ “Qa 

: (Courtesy: The Times of India.) 
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Opportunity to Reorder Centre-State Ties 





PALRAJ MEHTA 


tr +! he question of radical reform of Centre-State 

nj trelations—finandal, administrative and 
politicel—based on the federal principle has been 
square'y placed on the agenda. The desperate, 
author-tarian moves in the name of preserving the 
Indian state, as inherited from the foreign ruler, 
which led to the imposition of the Emergency-in 
the mid-seventies and were revived in the eighties 
to subserve the economic, social and political vested 


_ interes: of elite segments in business, administration 


and academia in a dual society have met with 


strong rebuff from the democratic urges and serti- - 
. ments of the masses. Demands for the devolution 
. ` Of political power, decentralisation of administration 


and balanced socio-economic development have 


gained wide popular support. 
The implications of a truly federal set-up are 


` indeec far-reaching. Any move toward the appli- 


cation of the federal principle has to reckon with 
complex issues, problems and conflicts. Indeed, 
conflicts have escalated into virtual war in some 
parts cf the country. The latest turn in this tussle is 
the decision to hold elections in Punjab and Assam 
where President’s Rule was sanctioned by constitu- 
tional amendment only a few weeks ago after the 
resignation of Chandra Shekhdt’s government. It is 
indeec ironic that Chandra Shekhar should display 


_ more spunk as a caretaker than what he dared to 


do when he was the. Prime Minister. with the 
outside support of the Congress-I. Equally remark- 
able are his somersaults: from advocacy of a central 
power vis-a-vis the elected State Governments and 


. Opposition to general elections to the Lok Sabha 


because of unsettled conditions to insistence on 
electicns even in troubled Punjab and Assam. 


> 


THE influence of regional pulls and pressures, 


together with exacerbation of communal and ethnic . 


divisions, on the changing political alignments are 
palpaole on the eve of the general elections to the 
tenth Lok Sabha. This is bound to cast shadows on 
the growth profile of the Indian economy as well as 
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- which should be uniform if regional 


the development of Indian society and polity. The 


‘ barriers that have come up in the way of the 


growth and consolidation of the all-India market 


_ may be particularly galling to Indian big business. 


An all-India market is necessarily of crucial 
importance in the view of the big business interests, 
not only to foster economic activity and moderate 
regional disparities but also to strengthen political 


“unity and integrity. The votaries of a strong Centre 


are also the most vociferous about extinguishing 
the role of the state in the development process 
and liberalising the economy. They would like to 
see private enterprise and free market forces deter- 
mine the course and content of economic activity. 
In contrast, devolution of political powers and 
decentralisation of administration is the credo of 
those who advocate popular democracy and social 
equity. The strains in Centre-State financial relations 
have become acute. The State Governments have a 
strong case for equitable sharing of powers and re- 
sources with the Central government, but the issues 
which have so far attracted attention in this context 
have tended to be of a peripheral nature. They con- 
cern, generally speaking, specific taxation proposals 
such as, for instance, consignment tax which; in the 
main, would enhance only the claims of the more 
developed States in relation to not only the Central 
Government but also the less developed States. 
The State Governments have been able to énlarge 
the number of commodities for levy-of additional 
excise duties in liew’ of. sales tax, but the octroi 
remains. The capacity of the Central Government 
to ensure smooth flow of goods and services in the 
all-India market ‘continues to be restrained. 


“State Governments are free to tax;any consumption 


article at a rate they consider suitable or 

convenient, but the rates pf taxation on inputs 
ties are 
to be moderated and growth of the all-India market 
promoted:remain uneven. A wholesome fiscal prind- 
ple is not observed as meticulously as it should be 
by either the State or the Central Governments. 
The State Governments have actually allowed them- 
selves to be influenced by narrow revenue consi- 
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derations as well as local interest and aspiration. 
The Central Government,-on its part, has resorted 


increasingly to fiscal instruments which deny | 


adequate share of finances to the State Governments. 
The State Governments have protested with much 
justification against resort to surcharges on direct 
. taxes rather than straight increases in tax rates. The 
practice of raising revenue for the Centre by 
increasing prices of goods and services produced 
in the public sector rather than levy of execise 
duties which have to be shared with the States has 
also caused much resentment among the State 
Governments. The Indian’ market must have ample 
space and scope, not only for all-India enterprise 
but also regional and local enterprise. The develop- 
ment process and policies, including investment 
and fiscal policies, must be accordingly conceived, 


fashioned and operated. This has not been happening 


in practice. . 


+ 


\ 


27 


TINKERING with Centre-State financial relations 
by way of five yearly reports of the Finance 
Commission or distribution of financial grants by 
the Planning Commission for economic development 
is not enough to tackle the basic Issue of mobilising 


resources for development by the Centre and the 


States acting in concert. This is simply not-possible 
without a fairly radical restructuring of Centre- 
State relations. The fact also to be reckoned with is 
that revamping of Centre-State financial relations 
has been an issue of heated debate for nearly two 


decades, as the Central Government has been ` 


foreclosing available avenues for meeting, first of 


all, its own often extravagant current consumption . 


demands and for the rest using di financial 
assistance to strangle the political and development 
initiatives of the State Governments. 

The stress placed lately on decentralisation and 
integrated area planning with concomitant devolu- 
tion of resources to boost development effort at the 
grassroots is well-conceived, but there is a lacuna 


in this approach to development planning and’ 
- implementation of plans. It glosses over the question 


of Centre-State relations in economic and political 
matters which, unless put in proper shape, will 
block the entire decentralising mechanism, as well 
as scuttle the equity aims of the development 
process. The idea of transferring Centrally sponsored 


welfare schemes to the States too does not envisage - 


any significant improvement in the resource_position 


of the State Governments—in particular their capacity 


as well as opportunity to raise resources m 


eaningfully 
~ to deploy for socially broadbased development. ` 


The priority task is not improvement in the 


criteria and mechanism for distribution of Central 


_largesse among the States; it is not devolution of 
more resources either from the Centre to the Statea 
to be passed on to the local bodies. It is to widen 
the avenues for the States and local bodies themselves 
to raise resources for development by a vanety of ' 

~ ways—one of which would, be for the Central 
Government to vacate some of the avenues it has 
wrongfully come to occupy. The deployment of 
development funds has become, in particular, a 
very sore point with the State Governments. Interest 
is charged on Plan funds advanced to the State 
Governments. The Central Government advances 


- these funds out of created money to fill its own 


heavy deficit budgets but builds assets for itself at ` 
the cost of the State Governments. The demand for - 
relief for this burden by reducing the interest- - 
bearing component of the advance Plan funds and 

- for a portion of this liabjlity-to be written off is fair 
and deserves positive response from the Central 
Government. ; 

The initiative for the reform of financial as much 
as political relations between the Centre and the 
State Governments, big and small, really rests with 
the Central Government. To be meaningful, this 
reform has to be informed by the federal principle. 
It should moderate regional imbalances and distor- 
tions which'have come about over the years. l 

In the Indian scheme of planned development; 
the Central Government has the responsibility for 
the development of infrastructural support to pro- 
_mote economic growth. Under the system of mixed 
economy and the tilt lately towards market-oriented _ 
liberalisation, economic activity is being encouraged 
by the Central Government more and more in the 


. Private sector, in particular its big business segment. 


The States’ sector,-on the other hand, is called upon 
to develop areas of relevance for generation of new 


_employment, enlarging the scope for equity and 
mass welfare in the growth process. > 


+ 


l THE dilution.of the role of the States’ sector in the 


development plan in the wake of centralisation of 
political and administrative powers, by a variety of 
means and devices (above all, by the resources 
squeeze), and enlargement of development outlays 
in the Central sector can only weaken the equity 
(Continued on page 15) 
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Soviet-Japanese Relations after Gorbachev’ s Visit 


E. SRIDHARAN 







sn the post-Cold War and post-Gulf war 
> scenario, the first visit by the Soviet President, 
Gorbachev, to Japan from April 16 to 19 is 
significant. This is because the normalisation or 
otherwise of Soviet-Japanese relations will have a 
major impact on the shape and direction that the 
emerging new world order will take in Asia 'and 
beyond. Following-the collapse of the Communist 


regimes In‘Eastern-Europe, the winding up of the 


PND SY 
eee 


Warsew Pact and COMECON and the Soviet retreat- 


from 2onfrontation with the West in Third World 


conflicts and in the UN, the Cold War is over. The 


Soviet-Japanese relationship brings out the last 
major intra-Northern conflict still unresolved and 
the East Asian theatre still lacks a wegibha security 
framework such as in Europe. 

The Gulf war highlights the decline of the Soviet 
Union as a military and geopolitical superpower 
and the rise of Japan as an economic superpower. 
The Soviets went along with the US-sponsored 
resolutions against Iraq in the UN Security Council 
and s:ood by while a former friefid and ally, armed 
largely by them and very close to their border, was 
defeated and destroyed by massive aerial bombard- 
ment by the US-led coalition. However, the United 
States, the sole remaining superpower, could not 


_ finance the war on its own. More than half the cast 


will be paid by its allies. Non-combatant Japan, 
which has already paid a total of $13 billion, will be 
the lergest non-combatant contributor. Japan i3 an 
economic superpower, and one of the world’s 
largest creditors and foreign investors. The Scviet 
Union, on the other hand, is facing bankruptcy and 
political break-up as admitted by President 
Gorbachev in Tokyo. It is in ne position’ therefore 
to, sustain the military, air and naval confrontation 


‘with the United States and its allies, including 


most importantly, Japan, in the Far East. How this 
confrontation is resolved will have a global ripple 
effecz. 

Brt let us first briefly outline the background 


The author is a Fellow at the Centre for Policy Research, i 
Ner Delhi. f 


‘meeting with the Japanese Foreign 


and substance of the Gorbachev-Kaifu meeting 
before analysing its outcome. 


+ 


THE Soviet interest in normalisation of relations 


with Japan is essentially to get Japanese aid, 
_investment and technology; especially for the 


development of the Soviet Far East. The Japanese 
interest in normalisation is to reduce the military 
threat to Japan and get back the four islands north 
of Hokkaido—known as the Kurile Islands—which 
the Soviet Union has occupied since the end of 
World War II. A secondary interest is the Soviet 
Union’s vast natural resources and potentially very 
large nidrket: An exploratory visit to Moscow in 
March by Japan’s ruling Liberal-Democratic Party 
(LDP) Secretary-General, Ichiro Ozawa, prepared 
the ground for the deal that was sought to be 
negotiated—an exchange of territory for aid. It was 
syggested unofficially that the Soviets would return 
two of the islands—Shikotan and the rocky Habomei . 
islets—for a sum of about $27 billion, while conti- 
nuing negotiations for the return of the two larger 
islands—Kunashiri and Etorofu. _ 

Soviet Foreign Minister Alexander Bessmertnykh’s 
return visit to Japan on March 29-31 and his 
Minister, Taro 
Nakayama, further clarified the outlines of the deal 
while the domestic political constraints 
of both President Gorbachev and the Japanese -- 
Prime Minister, Toshiki ‘Kaifu. President Gorbachev's : 
willingness to recognise the jojnt Soviet-Japanese 
declaration of 1956 restoring diplomatic relations 
and also promising the return of two islands on the 
signing of a peace treaty, was agreed to be a key 
part of the compromise’ formula. The offer to 
return the islands was dropped in 1960 when the 
US-Japan security treaty was extended. - 

The talks between President Gorbachev and 
Prime Minister Kaifu were an anti-climax, however. 
No deal was struck on territory for aid. Gorbachev 
merely identified the four islands by name and 


agreed that progress on the territorial issue was 
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important. He also a to a partial military 
withdrawal from the islands as a token gesture. He 
did not, however, reaffirm the 1956 declaration.or 
the spirit of a 1973 letter that offered to discuss 
sovereignty over the two larger islands. a 
_Kaifu, on his did not promise any large 
amount of aid. Export-Import Bank of Japan 
- will provide a $450 million. loan and Japan will 
provide $100 million in emergency food aid. Some 


15 ene unimportant agreements were signed- 


` Kaifu, ever, accepted am invitation to visit 
Moscow in July or August and so the dialogue.will 
continue. _ oe 

The reasons for the failure to make a 

-are not far to seek. President Gorbachev’s domestic 
political position is precarious. He is facing opposi- 
tion from conservatives in the Communist Party, 
secessionist republics, an economy in the doldrums 
and a strong challenger in the President of the 
Russian Republic, the Unfon’s largest republic, 
Boris Yeltsin: Yeltsin strongly opposed the territory- 
for-aid swap as did the Russian population of the 
islands; and his assent to this move is politically 
necessary. i ` 


A more important reason was the fact that the ` 


Kurile Islands~ control the Soviet Pacific fleet’s 
access to the Pacific.Gcean from its homé bases in 
the Sea of Okhotsk. A territorial give away would 
mean that Japanese and American naval forces 
would be able to confine the Soviet nuclear-tipped 
intercontinental ballistic missile-carrying submarines 
that form the sea-based part of the Soviet nuclear 
deterrent to the Sea of Okhétsk and hunt them 
down in the event of war. President Gorbachev 
therefore needed more than an economic quid pro 


quo for the islands. He needed a strategic quid pro - 


- quo in the form of naval disarmament and arms 
control in the region, at least with to the 
straits, that would involve the United States in any 
agreement, or alternatively, a partial Japanese 
:Jelinking from the United States. This was -not 
olitically possible for the Japanese. ` cs 
~~ For Prime Minister Kaifu, on the other hand, his 
mstitutional authority to strike a partial deal on 
“e islands was in doubt. Politically, his doemstic 

_ ‘sition, even in his own party, weakened by the 
- cent Tokyo gubernatorial elections, would have 
oeen weakened still further by any compromise on 
the islands that would have left the two larger 
islands in Soviet hands indefinitely. : 


fa 


HOW does this imapct the region and the world 
Ancluding India?. From a narrow Indian point of 


view, a Soviet-Japanese deal resulting in massive 
Japanese ‘aid and investment flows to the USSR `: 
would have.a negativé impact on the availability of 
Japanese finance for the Third World, including 
India. It would also set in motion a process of 
normalisation of relations in East Asia, especially 
between the Koreas, and ly between the 
Soviet Union and China who also ‘have a border 
dispute. It could eventually result in regional arms ` 
control and security ents like in Europe, 
replacing the trans-Pacific bilateral pacts or informal 
alliances with the United States. In the process it _ 
would have three indirect consequenées for India. 

First, it would reduce the importance of India as ‘ 
a-friendly power to thé Soviet Union, as Moscow 
would be less isolated and threatened in Asia. - 
Second, if a Sino-Soviet border. demilitarisation. 
results from the process, it would release some 
Chinese forces for redeployment on the Indian 
border to, strengthen Chinese leverage in border 
negotiations. Third, it would hasten the ongoing 
‘process of rapid multifaceted economic integration 
of En~ and South- Asia into a bloc centred 
around Japan, incorpordting the Soviet Far East in 
the process. India and South Asia are not'part of 
this community and would be left- out ‘of the 
growth process. Such a process could well result in 
a Japan-centred economic bloc rivalling in size the 
United States and Europe by'the year-2000. 

The more fundamental significance:of a Soviet- ` 


- Japanese rapproachment, however, would be that 
“it would heal the last major intra-Northern rift. 


There would then be no major divisions left in the 

_Bloble-gridling Northern belt of the developed 
countries. This can still happen in the near. future 
when Kaifu meets Gorbachev in Moscow. : 

Is such a development on ‘balance or bad ` 
for the South, induding India? Will a relatively 
unified North, either free of major conflicts, or 
with a stable, quadripolar ((US-EC-USSR-Japan) 
balance, be one which will share its peace dividend 
with the South? Or will it be a unipolar world 
under US hegemony with the Soviets, the E ssi 

sand the Japanese falling in line as in the Gulf crisis 
. and its aftermath? Will the US or a unified North in 
` such a world order dictate terms to the fragmented 
South and its weak states that virtually strip them 
of their sovereignty? How will different parts of. 


the South, inclyding India, be affected in such © ` 
. scenarios? These afe the 


larger, world order questions 
posed by the hitherto unproductive but continuing 
Soviet-Japanese dialogue that the South must nece- 


. ssarily ponder over while trying to evolve its 
. perspective in the midst of the phenomenal changes 


in the glokal arena. Q 


N 
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Behind Misfortune of Hapless Kurds | 
EJ. KHERGAMVALA 


hree weeks ago in a letter to the editor 

T: published in The Hindu a reader from Kurnool ~ 
quoted Bernard Shaw in Arms and the Man: “The 
warrior caste always seeks in the ashes of the last 
battle and sparks that might ignite the next.” What 


is developing in and around enfeebled Iraq today. 


has tne symptoms of a new war in the foreseeable 
future if it is handled not in concert, but in conflict 
by ccuntreis where the Kurds live in large numbers. 

Trat war could be fought by a people whose 
poptlation, exceeds those of all countreis in West 
Asia except Iran, Egypt, Ethiopia and Turkey. They 


live in a contiguous nuturally wealthy belt almost - 


the sze of today’s Iraq and could one day be called 
independent Kurdistan. Its inhabitants would be a 
people who have kept their unique identity since 
before Christ and, with the possible exceptian of 
the Jews, who have already got a state, are the 
most persecuted ethnic entity in history... 
The Turkish idea of a UN enclave in Ipaq being 
-pusfFed by Britain in the UN Council carries the 
dangers of creating a whole new ethnic state.’ All 
for the sake of getting rid of one dictator, ignoring 
uthe fact that this is a political struggle. Iraq’s 


. extremely violent hounding of the Kurds is just one 


aspect that cries out for immediate humanitarian 
measures. Beyond that, hasty measures such as an 
enclave, designed more to apply pressure on Saddam 
Hussein than to address the gut issue is to continue 
their history of being betrayed. If pushed to its 
logical conclusion the enclave proposal could open 
a Pendora’s box, involving the redemarcation of 
borcers beyond the last war, not to mention the re- 
introduction of colonialism under the cloak of UN 


ingress. 
-+ 


THERE is no question that the Kurds were deserving 
of their own state, but the idea was done away 
with most unjustly in July 1923 by the Treaty of 
Lausanne that cancelled the 1920 Treaty of Sevres 
recognising an independent Kurdistan. The countries 
primarily responsible for this injustice were Turxey— 
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under Mustafa Kemal Ataturk—and Britain which 


was then primarily interested in incorporating the 
oil rich Kurdistan villayet of Mosul in the new 


-kingdom of Iraq established for a protege King 


Faisal after the French him from Damascus. 
In addition to benefit its client state, Britain arranged 


‘in Iraq’s favour the question of navigational rights 


on the Shatt al Arab waterway, an issue that has to 


this day not been satisfactorily resolved. 


The imposition of an enclave will pose innume- 
rable problems. How long is this to last as an aided 
intrusion in a sovereign nation? It would be 
presumptuous to expect the Kurds to go back if 
and when the head of the present Iraqi regime 
falls., Until, then or even later, without Baghdad’s 


„help how are they to be fed, supplied, sustained, 


educated and administered? What jobs will the 
menfolk do? Can the Kurdish areas be rebuilt 
without the Central Government’s help? The only 
way to answer these in the affirmative is if an 
outside power takes on these responsibilities. What 


` if the regime: in Baghdad must have access to 


resources in this imposed enclave? 

The Kurds, unlike the Palestinians, do not have 
the educational skills to manage agriculture, industry 
and day-to-day administrative infrastructure, let 


_alone to make a new country. The UN Secretary- 


General, Javier Perez de Cuellar, has rightly expres- 
sed reservations though somewhat weakly. The 
first stage envisages a ‘haven of safety’. Fair enough; 
but when asked if it would include large towns, 
John Major, the UK Prime Minister, remarked: “I 
wouldn’t rule it out in the second stage.” British 


` Ministers have denied that this involves the creation 


of a state of Kurdistan. Much as one hopes the 
intentions are honourable such a development would 
inevitably lead to semi-indeperidence and the birth 
of a colony in the Arab heartland, not to mention: _ 
the doaked violdtion of sovereignty. We are not 
talking about a million or two fleeing Saddam 
Hussein’s marauders out of 25 million people who 
feel done out of their rights. - 

The intense frustration’ over the inability to 
topple Saddam Hussein is leading to an irrational 


“g 





debate and even more irrational suggestions. 

A letter to a British paper has appropriately ' 
quoted the Duke of Wellington: “I always said, if 
they rise of themsrives, well and good, but do not 
stir them up: it is a fearful responsibility.” . 

- Besides, having made an enclave in the north, 
can Turkey expect not to reap the whirlwind? And 
if an enclave in the a ie not in the Shia 
south? Obviously, Iran could get similar ideas. 
Then we have an Iran influenced contiguous Arab 
Shia majority arc incorporating oil rich southern 
Traq, parts of Kuwait; the Saudi Eastern Province 
and Bahrain. As a backlash Iran too will reap the 
- Kurdish whirlwind. This may seem very far fetched 
today but just who in the world expected Iraq fo 
gobble up Kuwait after being nurtured as an Arab 
bulwark against militant Shia traditionalism epto- 
mised by Iran? West Asia has its own inexorable 
and inscrutable logic. One Cairo-based diplomat 
rightly said: “The League of Nations was accused 
of ‘doing too little, the Security Council could be 
doing too much.” 

There is also something else that is adie 
perverse in the whole concept. Quite obvipusly the` 
economic squeeze, barring food and essential 
supplies, is to be applied on Iraq until this dictator 
is in- power. Assuming that he does stay on for 
“gome time and the enclave concept is put into 


- effect, are sanctions for, say, housing material to be | 


-lifted for the Kurdish enclave, but retained for 
other parts of Iraq? With hindsight it was wrong 
on the part of the allies to demonise Saddam 
Hussein to a degree that the success index of “all 
necessary means” and the restoration of peace and 
security hinged on his fall from power. That was 
and still remains the goal or an aim, though denied 
officially, but he: showd have been issued this 
challenge. 


+ 


_ PART of Britain's proposal to create a safe haven in 
more’ hospitable terrain is in theory well, merited 
from the humanitarian angle, but only as a very: 
short term measure. Otherwise it is full of intractabi- 
lities as is the entire problem. Some argue that 
considering the ‘unique nature and scale of repression, 
other-countries need not fear that a precedent for 
externa] interference is being set. You cannot recite’ 
UN mumbo jumbo to the woman who crouched 
between embedded rocks at sub-zero temperatures 
to give birth to-a child, they say. In this day and 
age, few, if any, regimes outside Saddam Hussein’s 


Iraq or Hafez al Assad’s Syria fire artillery or strafe 
theic own people: Admittedly, that is a reasonable 
line of thinking, but if a ballot of the 160-odd UN 
General Assembly members were to be taken, 
there'would probably be overwhelming opposition 
to the idea, especially from smaller countries with 
problems of separatism. As a compromise the Big 
Five who claim to be the repository of all wisdom 
can conjure up a formula that does not hurt Kurdish: 
sentiments by giving Iraq a diplomatic victory, yet 
address the qualms about interference. The real 


objections to the still confused idea of a safe haven ` 


are more in practical considerations. How shorti is 
short term? 

The reasoning that to prevent the fragmentation 
of Iraq, Saddam Hussein’s immediate successor 
should be from within the Iraqi military or the 
Ba’ath party may be arguable. However, it also 
carries a contradiction in that the Kurds would 
„return to a normal life in Irag once a new mili 
dictator emerges. Future leaders could be less bar- 
baric and more statesmanlike, but no ruler interested 
in preserving Iraq can ignore that the Kurds have 
seen opportunity in every crisis, even before Saddam 
Hussein, to offer themselves to a high political 
bidder only to realise later that they have’ been 
exploited. It might be a fond hope that once Saddam 
Hussein goes, the displaced Kurds will return 
without any problems and life will be normal 


‘again. Saddam Hussein’s or anybody else’s right to- 


quell a rebellion cannot be challenged. 
How long is this safe haven to last? Do we want 
a Gaza like Palestinian refugee area until some 
benevolent Arab democrat or dictator arrives on 
the scene? What if Saddam Hussein goes and is- 
replaced by somebody like his Minister of Interior, 
Ali Hassan al Majid, the man who gassed Halabja 
~and ruthlessly maimed and killed the Kuwaitis? Is 
the UN Council going to take a vote on the stiita- 
bility of Saddam Hussein’s successors? The hunt- 
for Saddam Hussein’s scalp has ballooned out of 
proportion to the consequences. Nobody’s motives 
are beyond suspicion or record beyond reproach. 
First, the Kurds themselves. ` 
The self-styled generals of Kurdistan have been 
behaving less as loyal citizens or freedom fighters 
and more as if they were at an auction. At least 50 
times they have promised to act as rebels for one 
rival government or the other in return for unfuifilled 


promises of autonomy and the like. The 20-odd - 


groups have varying ambitions, diverse momentary 
‘patrons and are deeply divided. When their uprising 
fails they take their bands into exile elsewhere only 
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to be used by the country offering - them shelter. 
Their Icyalties have been recycled several times. 
The -Shah of Iran dumy ing of the 
Kurds in 1975 after Iraq accepted to Shatt al Arab 
waterway settlement ended a Kurdish rebellion. 
From his exile, the daddy of the struggle, Mustafa 


Barzan‘, declared: in May 1975: “The Kurdish | 


rebellicn against Baghdad will never be resumed.” 
As historian Peter Mansfield records: “The Iraqis 
„are corvinced that the real aim of the Kurds is to 
- set up their own independent state in the oil-rich 
north-eastern region of the country.” The suspicion 
is not without foundation, as Mansfield adds: 


“When the Iraqi Government finally nationalised . 


the Iraqi Petroleum Co. in 1972, the Kurdish nation- 
alists regarded the ‘action as a deadly threat” and 


— ` Barzani told an American correspondent that if the 


US provided help, “open or secret”, the Kurds 
could control the Kirkuk oil fields and give it to an 
American company to o 
Iraniar. Kurds; specifically, Dr Qassemlou of the 
Kurdistan Democratic Party has been used by Iraq 

agains: Iran’ Syria has used the Kurds against 
Turkey and so on. Even Israel has involved itself in 
- training the Kurds. In 1976, the younger Barzani 
Massoad, the present head of the Kurdish Democratic 
Party, secretly trained in Isreal with his followers 
in guerilla warfare before moving to Iran from 
„where they launched their campaign in northern 
Iraq. : 

It is interesting that to serve their.own ends 
some countries want to write off the PLO because 
they were on the “wrong side”. The, Kurds do not 
even know which side they are on. To pacify the 
region of Kurdistan, it is essential that each of the 
major countries—Turkey (12 million Kurds), Iran 


(six million) and Iraq (inside three and a half ` 


million}—should grant autonomy for its own Kurds. 
Before examining the credentials of other parties 
involved one needs to explore briefly the accusation 


levelled at the US President that he incited, then - 


actual y asked the Kurds and the Shias to rise, and 


erate. Iraq too has used ` 


` that they force Saddam Hussein to step down? The 


bombing campaign was in full fury and Iraq dared 
not even fly helicopter gunships. Iraq’s Army was 


“tied down in the south and facing Turkey. Later, 


one or all of three things happened. The Kurds saw 
an opportunity only after Iraq moved its forces to 
the south to quell the Shia unrest aided and supplied 
by-Iran. That almost suppressed, Saddam Hussein 
moved his men north. The Kurds began crying foul 
only after they were defeated. There was a miscalcu- 


- lation on the part of the Kurdish chieftains, namely 


` 


then ditched them. The chronology does not confirm - 


this though other signs point to a change of heart at 
some stage. George Bush first spoke on February 
15: N 
There's another way for the bloodshed to stop arid that is 
for the Iraqi, mititary and the Iraqi people to take matters 
into their own hands and force Saddam, Hussein, the 
dictator, to step down. 


d 


‘ + 


. WHY is that the Kurds did not rise when the US - 


Presicent, George Bush, suggested on February 15 


MAINS REAM ae 


Massoud Barzani and Jalal Talabani. They overesti- 
mated the fighting capability of their ‘Peshmargas’ 
and hoped that their uprising would at some stage 
be accompanied by a rebellion in Baghdad contrary 
to reports that there was no major unrest in the 
capital..In fact, there are several reports that some _ 
members of the Kurdish militia and tribals were 
returning to the central fold after they realised they 
could not succeed. It now seems academic to spe- 
culate whether Bush betrayed the Kurds. The more 
relevant issueis why he did not intervene militarily 
in ane form or the other especially after the results 
of the bombing as well as the unacknowledged but 


- known aim of toppling Saddam Husseip had made 


conditions arguably ripe for the knockout blow. — 

One can be fairly certain that Washington has 
been in very close touch with Turkey and the Arab 
members of the coalition. Not only have Arab 
officials confirmed this, but the reasons advanced 
by the Bush Administration and Arab officials are 
identical. It is worth noting that among the countries 
directly concerned the Arab League and the coalition 
have been totally silent on the repression of, the 
Kurds. Turkey’s noises stem from the factors 
discussed later. For one thing, the Arabs have 
dissuaded the US even from considering intervention 
unless Iraq repeats its 1988 chemical warfare. One 


reason, direct Iranian intervention, now or later, 


can hardly be opposed if the Arabs support the US 
getting into the act, though technically the blank 
cheque of (UN) Resolution 678 permits such involve- 
ment by the coalition. Two, on no account do the 
Arabs want the Kurdish problem reaching the level 
of the Palestinian issue which must be the immediate 


focus of the. US, not only for the image of the 


Americans but “also the Arabs in the coalition. 
Three, US intervention would inevitably lead to 
Saddam Hussein killing more Kurds later thus - 
raising the possibility of the Kurdish problem rep- _ 
lacing the Palestinian as the major regional issue. 

' The Arabs explain Iraq has always faced and 


“conquered centrifugal pressures; imposition from 
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outside would create a backlash among the public 
of at least many Arab countries including Syria 
and Egypt plus some Muslim nations. Privately 
Arab officials admit to a degree of grudging admi- 
ration for the manner in which a besieged Iraqi 
regime has beaten back challenges from an Iran- 
sponsored uprising and the Kurds, with whom the 
‘Arabs have little in common: Finally, the: Gulf 
Arabs and Egypt do subscribe to the theory that 
Iraq could be fragmented and shared between Iran 
and Turkey though neither may desire such an 
outcome for their own security. X 


+ 


THE Americans have their own domestic compul- 
sions too. There is also some lip smacking anticipation 
that having saved the country the military may 
turn against the man who was onsible for its 
defeat. It is then that the Saudis, the Syrians and 
the US will try to influence an enduring successor 
who could be made malleable with blandishments 
of aid. The singular difference in approach between 
Europe and the Arabs is that the latter are looking 
through a prism shorn of moral lenses. 

So far as the on is concerned it is now 
unlikely that the US can chastise Israel for expelling 
Palestinians though the comparison is not exactly 
valid because Israel is in occupation of Palestinian 
land. : 

Looking at the uprising from Iraq’s perspective, 
Saddam Hussein had given this chilling warning to 
the Kurds of the late Mustafa Barzani a 
seeking independence, reminding them of unreliable 
external support by Richard Nixon’s Adminis- 
tration, the Shah of Iran and Israel. “They are 
repeating the same fatal error and treachery. Their 
fate will be the same as those who came before,” 
said the Iraqi leader. Within 10 days it was clear 
' the Kurds were in flight. 

Saddam Hussein’s Arab street constituency does 
not particularly care for the plight of the Kurds. 
They equate the brutal repression of the Kurds 
with the consequences of the allied bombing of 
Iraq's infrastructure to undermine public confidence 
in the regime and the continued deprivation through 
sanctions. “The Iraqi and the Kurdish babies are 
drinking from dirty rivers,” goes the logic. 

Again, from Baghdad’s viewpoint the idea of 
keeping back the Kurds in any delineated Iraq} 
territory without consulting the regime in power 
can be very harmful to the innocent Kurds at large. 
What if Saddam Hussein, or another “unaccep- 
table” leader were to import tens of thousands of 


Arabs to compensate for the manpower loss and - 


ask them ‘to rebuild the delineated Iraqi areas? 


How would the outside powers prevent that? Or 
are they willing to risk controlling.a war betv, een 
the Kurds and expatriate Arab manpower, whose “ 
import is in the realm of iraqi sovereignty? Such 
rush to the blood concepts drawn up under public 
pressure raises questions about British and Turkish 
motives in contrast to the so far pragmatic US 
approach, . - 

It is difficult to visualise Britain acting out of 
any altruistic motive in pushing for a two-step 
salvation for the Kurds that has run into heavy 
weather. Some British commentatórs and academics 
have talked about countries ‘such as Indía and 
China as ‘human rights glass houses’ and ‘skeletons 
in their cloaks’, referring to problems concerning 
separatism or autonomy. The criticism, accurate if 
not éntirely justified, that concerns the reluctance_. 
of certain countries to lend themselves to what one . 
paper termed moralpolitik, needs to be weighed 
against Britain’s credentials. f 


+ 


& 


TURKEY has four times as many Kurds and yet 
until the recent tentative proposals by Turgut Ozal 
even their existence as a minority was not 
acknowledged. Iraq's harassed looking Ambassador _ 
to the UN, Abdul Amir al Anbari, remarked: ' 

/ [believe Turkey is the last country on earth to pretend to 

be concerned about the cause of the Kurds because the 
Kurds in Turkey have no right even to mention they are 
Kurds or to sepak their own Kurdish language in their 

own homes. 


Except for a recently well calculated, but not yet 
implemented, relaxation of linguistic rights, that 
just about describes the cultural plight of the Kurds _ 
in Turkey, which recognises only European refugees. 

Syria and Iran are among the manipulators of 
various Kurdish leaders though they are not suppor- 
tive of any UN masked expeditions into Iraq. 
Syria’s dictator has got the coalition money and- 
most of Lebanon but for reasons best known tò the 
man whose record of domestic slaughter is no less 
than Saddam Hussein’s, the Damascus press did 
not even let out that his forces advanced with the 
US-led coalition. 

The Iraqi dictator's record is very foul, but 
several other hands that are less soiled see in the 
bleeding misfortune of the hapless Kurds an 
opportunity to wash them in pursuit of ulterior 


~ motives. Iraq has rightly got its spine working in 


deciding to confront the enclave proposal ‘by all 
available means’, but if Baghdad wishes to ensure 
national stability, it must either find a convincing 
way to get its Kurds back or arrange an orderly 
transfer of power at the helm, to begin with. m) 

` (Courtesy: The Hindu) 
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Campaign Issues before. Tenth General Elections 


- - ‘Stability’, ’ 


towards the end of May, inspite of Being 
to produce .a ‘hung P ent’, are 
urfprecedented tn more than one ways. 


peor tenth general elections slated 
P 


Firstly, the Congress, despite its extraordinary 


internal cohesion resulting in the'unchallenged and 
powerful political authority of its young leader, 


Rajiv Gandhi, is unable to offer a coherent and _ 


clear perspective in the emerging social situation 
and z credible solution of the enormous problems 
confronting the country. Secondly, the BJP, which 
seems to have categorically resolved its disturbing 
dilemma caused by an acute and agonising identity 
crisis, is facing the electorate, for the first time in 
recert years, on its own organisational steam and 
ideological asbertion (except in Maharashtra, where 
it is aligned with an almost like-minded party, its 
own alter ego, the aggressive but pragmatic Shiv 
Sena. Thirdly, the non-Congress political formation 
led Ey the National Front-Left combine is posing a 
formidable Left-of-the-Centre challenge not only to 
the erstwhile hegemonic Centrist party—the 
Congress—but also to the former ally of the Janata 
Dal, the Hindutoa-inspired BJP. 

- The principal plank of the Congress focussed on 


‘stab Hty’—governmental and societal—would evoke. 


a widespread appeal and appreciative audience. 
The stability theme would acquire an additional 
impetus because of the collapse of, first, the minority 


` National Front Government in barely fourteen 


moriths and, then, almost the forced resignation of 
the Congress-sponsored minuscule minority 
government of Chandra Shekhar in-lesé than four 


months. Therefore, in terms of governmental stability, 
the -ecord of the non Governments has 


beer: dismal and disappointing. The first successful 
experiment in non-Congress Government formation 
in as many as nine States materialised in 1967, 
ead aoe at the Centre in 1977 and cist 





m-Roti’, ‘Equity’ 


YOGESH PURI 


\ 


after twelve years in 1989. But all these successful 
experiments were shortlived, producing alwaysa . 
powerful political backlash in favour of the Congress. ' 


‘Whether the failure of the 1989 nor-Congress 


Government will again catapult the Congress into 
is a question which may not be answered 
with the help of past precedents, because in the last 
few years the social base of the political parties, 
including the Congress, has undergone qualitative 
realignments. S 
Rajiv Gandhi's undisputed leadership “of his 
party will also add to the stability credential of the 
Congress. As a matter of fact, the supreme leader 
of the faction-ridden Congress has always been 
sen and has functioned as a supra-factiofi. This 
was true as much of Nehru’s Congress as of 
Indira’s. In this scenario, the supreme leader is not 
a part of any faction—ideological, interest-based or 
personality-orlented—and is the final mediator and 
ultimate arbiter around whom every faction revolves. 
The factional leaders of the Congress fight with 


each other, endeavour to dislodge each other, 


outmanoeuvre each other, but the supreme leader 


. is not the target of the seemly or unseemly power 


games. This supra-faction dimension of the leadership 
culture of the Congress has ardent admirers in 
society, particularly the urban middle classes, who 


equate undisputed leadership verging on semi- 


_ authoritarianism with stability and in contrast the 


continuous dissidence and dissensions leading to 
indecisive and~ anaemic leadership which 
characterised the National Front Government are 


regarded as synonymous with creating conditions 
for instability and inertia. 


Si DE 


+. 


BUT the Congress case against the non-Congress 

ents’ tenuous tenure causing governmental 
instability is likely to falter in the face of the 
endemic systemic instability which has an apparent 
association with the former. The de-legitimised 
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"and secessionist challenges to the post-independence 
Indian state essentially arose during the ‘stable’ 
regimes of the Congress and the problems thereof 
were largely the legacies left by the latter and 
inherited by the non-Congress Governments. There 
is enormous evidence to blame the Congress 
Governments for their inability and unwillingness 
to maintain and preserve a clear and categorical 
distinction between the party’s insatiable quest for 
power and the national interest. The Congress’ 
legitimate but passionate plea for stability through 
a strong government may also not carry conviction 
because it had exercised the lazy political option of 
imposing Emergency in 1975 despite a stable govern- 
ment led by Mrs Gandhi. The alleged Bofors bribery 
was another instance of a stable government being 
accused of political corruption. There is a nagging 
impression that the stability strategy of the Congress 
amounts to tinkering with the status-quo by making 
marginal and meagre adjustments with it. There is 
not always a positive relationship between a stable 
government and a socially relevant effective perfor- 
mance, as demonstrated by past riences. 

The BJP’s almost could-not-be-helped Ekla Cholo 
posture is a great experiment in self-confidence. 
Thé BJP’s Hindutva brand of Centrism claims that 
‘positive secularism’ as opposed to ‘minoritylsm’, 
establishment of an undifferentiated Hindu society 
to decisively defeat the divisive forces, and 
discovering and nurturing the Hindu identity and 
roots of Indian nationalism alone can bring about 
lasting stability in society. 

The confident celebration of Hindutva by the BJP 
has also brought to the political fore the conservative 
sections of the upper caste Hindus. There are 
indeed two broad categories of Hindus who are at 
present enamoured of Hindutoa—one, the religious 
and devoted mass of Ram Bhakts, and the other, 
small but influential, the socially conservative, in 
the political sense. The former accept Hindutoa in 
the deeply religious sense but the latter may use it 
as an instrument for perpetuating social domination. 
Obviously, Hindutva, if it is a social philosophy, 
can emerge as a democratic, egalitarian and moder- 
nising force only if the values for the dismantling 
of the dominant ideological and socio-political struc- 
tures, handed over to us from the pre-colonial, 
colonial and post-colonial eras, are built into its 
conceptual framework. Otherwise, bereft of a radical : 
perspective, Hindutva may in the fashion of the 
Congress’ stability, reinforce status-quoism. The 
“Ram aur Rott” religious rhetoric may get stale like 

z the modern technology and management inspired 


catchy diche of ‘twentyfirst century’ of Rajiv Gandhi. 
The Ram Rajya slogan, which the BJP has adopted, 


is the logical conclusion of its strident struggle for . ~ 


the ‘relocation’ of the mosque to ‘reconstruct’ the 
Ram temple at Ayodhya. But will it attract to its 
fold Adivasis, Hartjans, backwards, farmers, workers 
and minorities? 

Despite Hindutva proclaiming benign concern 
for the country, in the absence of a cléar enunciation, 
of its social implications and cultural ramifications, 
it may at best become a marvellous mystique and 
at worst, though an impotent instrument of social 
change, yet an emotive device to promote religious 
rage. 

The National Front, which had seat adjustments 
with the Left and the BJP in 1989, has undoubtedly 
covered more political and social space by striking 
an electoral alliance with the former and by parting 
company with the latter. This is the first time in the 
history of post-independence India that the Centre- _ 
Left unity is not merely expressing itself in the elec- 
toral arena but is rooted in shared perceptions on . 
several socio-cultural and politio-economic issues, 
notwithstanding significant differences on methodo- 
logical modes and ideological goals. This broad 
Centre-Left unity also embraces the political aspira- 
tions of many regional formations. This combina- 
tion has, therefore, attained a truly national comp- 
lexion which represents varied ideological strands, 
social forces, regional streams and ethnic tendencies. 


+ 


THE NF-Left platform by primarily projecting the 
issue of equity in its multi-dimensional context— 
social, cultural, political and economic—is meant 
to seek empowerment of the depressed sections 
and also reflects an apparent attempt to build a 
political coalition of social forces consisting of 
Harijans, Adivasis, backwards, the organised 
working class and democratic sections of the lower 
middle and middle classes. The theme of equity is 
being linked to the need for social change which 
alone, in the perspective of the Centre-Left, can 
secure a new kind of stability emancipated from 
the status-quoist fetters. 

This social coalition is the logical culmination of 
the political struggles and electoral processes since 
independence. But this coalition may encounter 
several difficulties in places and areas where the 
contradictions between the Harijans and the 
backwards persist or where intra-backwards tensions 
continue, The equity campaign will also be weak in 
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areas wrere the backwards’ movement was non- 
existent and pervasive where it had strong roots 


and antecedents. Moreover, the Janata Dal will 


face hostile opposition from the urban classes 
belonging to the upper castes, sections of both the 
democracic secular and Right-wing intelligenstla, 
bureaucracy and business community. Their vote 
may be small but their social and cultural aS: 
is immense. 

.The Chandra Shekhar-led janes Dal- 3 which 
had acquired the unsavoury image of a wrecker of 
the Janaza Dal and betrayer of the 1989 electoral 
verdict, ras no doubt gained political mileage-out 


of dissoLition of the Lok Sabha. Chandra ShekHar’s . 


political stature has shown a meteoric rise; but he 
has not been able to carve out a distinct constituency 
for his party. The Janata Dal-S is also keen to 
establish rapport with the already over-wooed 
’ urban upper caste voters. Chandra Shekhar’s moves 
to decry populism are also aimed at the urban elite 
class. 


Mehta: Centre-State Ties 
: (Continued from page 6) : 
thrust of development planning and strengthen the 
elitist-orientation of the economic growth process. 
Significantly, it may not be amiss in this context to 
note that the right balance between the State and 
Central 3ectors in the development plan-has been 
, distorted, not at all because the States have failed 
in carrying out the task of resources mobilisation, 


or their performance has been any way less efficient _ 


than of the Central. Government. The record:of the 
State Gcvernments in this respect is actually better 
than that of the Central Government. The Central 
Governnent has gone for reckless deficit finaneing 


. all’ base by giving 
Janata Dal, by appealing to the’vast majority of the 


The campaign aieeaa thrust of the political l 
parties will have a powerful impact on their support 


` structures, coalition patterns and mass base. The 
l a a like the 1989 poll, will A 
- problem in retaining its traditional ‘ca 


ter. On the contrary, the cadre based BJP, throu 
the Ram aur Roti, Ram Janmabhoomi and Ram Ra 
planks, is endeavouring hard to acquire a ‘catch- 
a humane face to Hindutoa. The 


submerged sections of society and because of its 
electoral alliance with the cadre-based Left parties, 
may acquire a mase-class character. 

Will the different campaign strategies of the 
political parties prepare the ground for the tenth 
Lok Sabha polls to produce an ideal democratic 


‘combination of a stable government and a strong 


Opposition? A-positive answer to this question will 
lend to the forthcoming elections a historic character 
with critical implications for the national agenda, 
the party system and democracy. Q 


and market borrowings for meeting its extravagant 
expenditure even while the State Governments 
have been denied reasonable overdraft facilities 
and saddled with Central loans as advanced plan 
allocations to cope with financial contingencies, 
including those on account of natural clamities. 
Growing tension in Centre-State relations has 
lately worsened to an extent that even secessionist 
sentiments have begun to be entertained. The coming 
general elections can hopefully offer an opportunity 
to throw up a political array which will respect the 
cultyral, ethnic and political diversity in the 
framework of unity and preserve the Indian state 
on the basis of consensus rather than coercion. -O ` 





COMMUNICATION 


; ré Tahira Mazhar’s article, “A Rebuke from 
Mi Pisar, in the Communication column of 

eam (March 30; 1991) was no doubt a good 
attempt -n finding an alibi for her s obeisance 
to the hegemonical attitude of the United States of 
Americe in the name of Saddam Hussein. 

Tam one with Mrs Mazhar in the opinion that it 
is amazng how the Third World countries made 
‘Saddam Hussein a hero and his own people did 
not. He invaded Kuwait and involved his army in 
.  genocid=. So we should tell the people that Saddam 

_ Hussein had committed a grave blunder. 
According to her, the all-Pakistan conference 


Jamaat-e-Islami and the 


“April 15, 1991 


. Submitting to Big Brother 


(which included all the political parties including 


le's Party) was able to. 
get good support during the first attempt to establish 
Saddam Hussein as a great leader but was not able’ 
fo do so during the second attempt. When the 

majority of the people of a country he ‘submitted 
to the Big Brother attitude of the United States of 
America, how can they hear a smaller section of _ 
the people shouting anti-American slogans? 


Jitendrtya pon 
C/o Sei Bansidhar Mohapatra, I DASD, 

Medical State Bank Colony, 

Berhampur-760 004 (Orissa) 
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` When restraint and courtesy 
_the latter becomes irresistible. . 
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LE ————— 
` Dissecting Ayodhya Confrontation 


_ SARVERALLL GOPAL | - - ge 


“a k - 


This article happens to be the iduci written by the author, the eminent historian and biographer of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, to the book, Anatomy of a Confrontation: The Babri see Janmabhoomi Issue, 


brought out last month by Viking oes India). 


T a militant section of Hindu opinion for the 
A demolishing of a mosque in A ya and the 
T building of a temple to Rama on that site, brings 


Ts he Ram Janmabhoomi issue, the demand by 
$: 


into sharper focys than at any time since 1947 a - 


sickness which free India has not been able to 
shake of{, and demands reappraisal of many basic 
features of our society. But the issue itself (as well 
as the atmosphere in which it thrives) has been, as 
the essays in this collection show, contrived in 
recent times and with no historical basis. If, even 
so, considerable attention is given in this book to 
claims szid to be grounded in history, it is because 
so much is being made of them in current 
propaganda. The identification of present-day 
Ayodhya with Ram Janmabhoomi is a matter of 


faith and not of evidence. There is again no condusive . 
‘proof that the mosque, built at the time of Babur, ` 
was on a temple. site or that a temple had been. 
_ - destroyed to build it. It is true that the mosque 


incorporates pillars which have non-Islamic motifs; 
but the explanation for this may well lie in the 
employment of Hindu craftsmen in the building of 
mosques or the incorporating of material from any 
derelict building in the vicinity which could have 
had a ron-religious function or even have been 


associated with non-Hindu sects. In fact the style 


of these pillars is thought by some to be more Jaina 
than Hindu, and it is possible ‘that parts of ‘the 
mosque may have been picked up from Jaina 
buildings. Ayodhya had been a Buddhist and then 
a Jaina centre before followers of the Rama cult 
started settling there in large numbers in the 
eighteenth century and building temples under the 
_ patronage of the Muslim nawabs of Avadh. 
Visitors to Ayodhya, such as Tieffenthaler in the 
late eighteenth century, have recorded a rather 
garbled version of local story.that either Babur or 
Attrangzeb destroyed a temple and constructed a 


—Editor, _ 


mosque on its site and that this temple had been at 
_the birthplace of Rama—incidentally, one among 
many with claims ‘to have been located at his 
birthplace. But, as can be seen from the essays of 
Sushil Srivastava and K.N. Panikkar, it was only in 
the nineteenth century that British officials and 
writers began to give. wide circulation and lend 
authority to the story that on Babur’s orders a 
temple had been destroyed and a mosque built on 


` the site. This fitted in with the British understanding. , 


of India. To cite the restrained language of Judith ` 
Brown, the British tended to break up the Indian- 
population in terms of community and analysed 
Indian society as a plural one of different peoples 
who needed special outlets in political life.’ These 
‘imagined religious communities’, in Romila Thapar’s 
phrase,? were also seen as basically hostile to each 
other, and the assumption that in Ayodhya a 
temple had been destroyed and replaced by a 
mosque was of a piece with this hypothesis. That 
Muslim rulers in India often acted om non-religious - 
_ grounds and, like all rulers everywhere, were 
primarily interested in the maintenance of their 
political power, was ignored. 
As Asghar Ali Engineer’s article establishes, no 
tions are possible about Hindu-Muslim 
relations in our history. There was both conflict 
.and amity between these communities, just as 
there was hostility between factions and groups 


-within the communities. All such conflicts were 


‘limited in their impact and were not, in contrast to 
today, organised as canfrentatians between Hindus 
and Muslims, with repercussions encouraged in 
many distant parts of the country as well. Babur 
himself patronised Hindu temples and individuals, 
and in Ayodhya itself he gave a revenue-free grant 
of a large piece of land to a Hindu ascetic. Mushirul 
Hasan outlines the dominant feature of cooperation 


‘ between the Hindu and Muslim elites as well as 
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masses in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
With the coming of the British, regional imbalances 
in economic and social development resulted in the 
classes who gained most from British rule being 
drawn predominantly from among the Hindus: 

- and Amiya Bagchi’s paper shows clearly the econo- 
mic basis of the phenomenon of communalism. By 
the time the interior areas of India caught up with 
Westernisation, national consciousness, particularly 
in Maharashtra but also in Bengal, had begun to 
speak increasingly in a Hindu idiom. The British, 
as Aditya Mukherji traces, were not slow to-take 
advantage of the resulting increase in communal 
rioting. ‘One hardly knows,’ wrote the Secretary of 
State, Lord George Hamilton, ‘what to wish for. 
Unity of ideas and action would be very dangerous 
politically, divergence of ideas and collision are 
administratively troublesome. Of the two the latter 
is the least risky, though it throws anxiety and res- 
ponsibility upon those on the spot where the friction 
exists.” 


The policy-makers of the Raj were aware that, . 


despite the social disharmony between the Hindus 
and the Muslims in India, the real rivalry was 
economic and that this had been stretched, with 
their active connivance, to the sphere of politics 
and public life. As late as 1946 the Viceroy, Lord 
Wavell, who could sometimes in private slip into 
honesty, acknowledged this. ‘Though I agree as to 
the contrast between the Muslim and Hindu outlook 
on life and that the masses can be worked on 
mainly by the appeal of religion, I think that the 
root of the political conflict, so far as the leaders 
are concerned, lies in the fear of economic domi- 
nation, rather than difference of religion. It has 
been found that Hindus and Muslims can live 
together without conflict where there is no fear of 
economic and social domination, e.g., in the army.“ 
But whatever their inner views, the British continued 
to work on the assumption that India was a plural 
society divided by religion. According to the 
imperialist viewpoint, ‘the animosities of centuries 
are always smouldering beneath the surface’.> The 
result was partition and the formation of Pakistan 
on the groundless basis that Hindus and Muslims 
formed two separate nations. 


+ 


IN this setting the Muslims who preferred to 
remain in India rather than migrate to Pakistan 
were, in Fernand Braudel’s words about Frenchmen 
in 1940, like “dust blown by the wind from a heap 


of sand’.® The Government of free India, which 
obviously rejected the two-nation theory, had to 
strengthen civilised principles of national cohesion. 
The logical attitude of getting rid of religion altogether 
was too utopian for Indian society, where many 
religions were deeply entrenched. So the more 
practical answer was not opposition to religion but 
the removal of religion from public affairs, the 
separation of the State from all faiths, the insistence 
on religion as a private matter for the individual 
with no bearing on civic rights and duties, and 
freedom for the profession of diverse forms of 
religious worship provided they did not come into 
conflict with each other. These are all elements of a 
modern outlook anywhere as well as of, in the 
Third World, the most practical approach. Only 
secularism of this type, not defined in any dictionary 
or in accordance with Western experience but 
adapted to the Indian context, can be the cornerstone 
of an egalitarian, forward-looking society with 
religious pluralism, full civil liberties and equal 
opportunities. It is the only possible social cement 
for a modern community and the only way of 
making certain that no one is treated as a second- 
class citizen on the ground of religion. 

These principles of secularism draw their strength 
from their own logic and appropriateness and 
need no support from any religion, though it goes 
without saying that the proclaimed aim of true 
religion is human fraternity. Even in Islam, often 
regarded as exclusive, one finds in the Koran the 
saying, ‘Your religion for you and mine for me.’ To 
the person moved by the religious impulse, the 


ultimate truth is one, every religion shows some . 


traces of it and it is a matter of indifference to 
which religion one adheres. Only to the person 
exploiting religion for political ends and using it in 
various forms of mobilisation, as in the case of 
fundamentalists of any variety, Hindu, Muslim or 
Sikh, is religion seen essentially as a divisive factor, 
and providing no meeting ground for followers of 
different faiths. But, considering that the main 
attack on secular objectives in free India has come 
from the ranks of Hindu bigotry, it is worth 
mentioning that the teachings of Hinduism at their 
best are in full accordance with such secular practices. 
Hinduism, unlike the Semitic religions, lacks a 
structure, is not linear, has no sinyle’ sacred text 
and is not organised by a church. Even the term 
Hinduism, although used in the sense of a religion 
in the fifteenth century, came into common usage 
only in the nineteenth century. It is a religion with- 
out circumference, an amalgamation, under the 
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impact of extraneous influences, of a large variety 
of religious beliefs with similar structures into a 


religious system.. But while there is no Hindu 


religion in the sense in which-that term is generally | 


. used, there is an atmosphere, a structure of feeling, 


wh.ch governs the different sects and lifts them to 
higner levels. This common element in the faith 
whch binds together those who call themselves 
Hirdus in the various parts of India is the acceptance 
of religion as-spiritual experience, as the direct 
apprehension of the reality of the one supreme- 
Univ Spirit. Devotion to truth and respect for 
all human beings, a deepening of inner awareness 
and a.commitment of compassion from the essence 
of he Hindu religion. j 
This lack of dogmatism rules out the certainty of 
unque revelation and leads to an acceptance of a 
diversity of beliefs. By its emphasis not on a 
specific creed but on a common quest for the truth 


` which underlies all doctrines and denominations. 


Hinduism leaves no room for inter-religious mis- 


_understandings and opens the way for religious 


concord. Dispensing with rule, ritual and ceremony 
and instead kindling the inner sense makes possible 
an intelligent comprehension of the deeper unity of 
prntiple among all religions and enables people to 
respect each other’s beliefs. When Shelley wrote of 


- ‘bloody Faith the foulest birth of time’ he had in 


mind narrow, exclusive religions seeking domination. 


` But a teligion! shom of obscurantism and one 


waich promotes human and ethical values can 
heve a place in a healthy human community. 
Mahatma Gandhi, the greatest Hindu of our 
ccuntry, described this over seventy years ago. 
‘Let me explain what I mean by religion. It is not 
the Hindu religion, which I certainly prize above 
al_ other religions, but the religion which transcends 
Hinduism, which changes one’s very nature, which 
binds one indissolubly to the truth within and 
which even purifies. It is the permanent element in 
human nature which counts no cost too great in 
order to find full expressidn and which leaves the 


“soul utterly restless until it has found itself, known 


its Maker and appreciated the true correspondence 
between the Maker and itself.” It is sad irony that 
those who claim to be followers of the same 


“.- religion as Gandhi, should now, forsaking the 


majesty of the faith proclaimed for all time in the 
Upanishads and in the teachings of the bhaktas, be 
primarily concerned with collecting and transporting. 
bricks in order to construct a temple on the site of a 
mosque which they plan to demolish. What even a 
few years ago would have been, laughed out as a 


sick joke on the eccentric fringe of Indian public life 
has now. become a pressing demand. Motivated 
defiance of the ground rules of historical research 
and analysis, hijacks and distorts the past to suit 
the néeds of current politics and enrols it under the 
banner of a narrow ideology.’ Neeladri Bhattacharya 
establishes the dangers of such an approach. . —— ` 
- That such ideas are no longer a marginal 
aberration is in a sense testimony to the weakness - 
in practice of secularism in India. The Hindu 
revivalism which followed the fact of Partititon 
and the memories of inter-religious conflicts could 
not be wished away. by a paper commitment to 
divorce religion from politics. ‘All of us,’ Nehru 
wrote sadly, ‘seem to be getting infected with the 
refugee mentality or worse still, the RSS mentality. 
That is a curious finale to our careers.” But he 
realised that this communal feeling, if allowed to ` 
spread, would wreck India and destroy its future, 
and combating it became his-prime task. So when 
on thé night of December 22-23, 1949, some rather 
primitive images of deities were found in the mos- 
que at Ayodhya, obviously put together hurriedly 
and prodaimed to be Rama manifesting himself, 
Nehru immediately n the wider impli- 
catioris‘of this event. Because it would be a dangerous 
example with bad consequences, he urged the then 


- Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh, Govind Ballabh 


Pant, to interest himself personally in the matter.” 
As A.G. Noorani points out in his article, Sardar 
Patel, the Deputy Prime Minister, also wrote to 
Pant that such unilateral actioh, suggesting an 
attitude to aggression and coercion, could not be 
countenanced. This fact is worth stressing, because 
Patel is usually depicted as a supporter of Hindu 
chauvinism; but actually his major concern was 
national unity. Though Pant replied that efforts 
were being made to set things right in a peaceful 
manner, nothing happened. Concerned at this apathy 
in a matter of such grave importance with repercus- 
sions on all-India affairs and more especially Kashmir, 
at a time when a rapid increase of migration of 
Hindus from East Bengal was causing panic among 
Muslims in Calcutta and a mounting war fever in 


` Pakistan. Nehru offered, if necessary, to go himself 


to Ayodhya. Pant, assuring the Prime Minister that 
some local officials had been replaced and stating 
that he was hopeful that a satisfactory solution 
could. be found and the idols removed peacefully, 
dissuaded Nehru fram proceeding to Ayodhya." 
-But far from a solution being found to the problem 
in Ayodhya, the situation in the whole province, as 
Nehru-saw, deteriorated. ‘I have, felt for a long 
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ime that the whole atmosphere of the UP has been 
changing for the worse from the communal point 
of view. Indeed, the UP is becoming almost a 
«reign land for me. I do not fit in there.... All that 
xccurred in Ayodhya in regard to the mosque and 
emples and the hotel in Fyzabad™ was bad enough. 
jut the worst feature of it was that such things 
hould take place and be approved by some of our 
awn people and that they should continue.’ 


+ 


O strongly did Nehru feel on this matter of the 
ommunal disease spreading in UP and all over 
ndia that he considered at one stage leaving all 
lse and taking up with all his strength a crusade to 
ombat communalism. But at the time all he could 
o was to remind his colleagues of their old ideals 
nd urge them to act Finding Pant immune to his 
leadings, he turned to Lal Bahadur Shastri, at that 
me Home Minister in UP. The matter of the idols 
1 the mosque had by now become a major issue 
fecting India’s whole policy and prestige; and 
dehru once more relterated ‘his concern that 
onditions in Ayodhya were becoming steadily 
‘orse and spreading to Mathura and other places, 
‘ith the Congress organisation taking no interest 
nd some prominent Congressmen being openly 
ommunal. ‘I fear that we are heading again for 
yme kind of disaster.“ But still no action followed; 
id indeed the multifold and intensifying conse- 
uences of official impassivity and weakness in 
yodhya are with us still. “The fact of the matter is 
aat for all our boasts, we have shown ourselves a 
ackward people, totally lacking in the elements of 
ulture as any country understands them. It is only 
4ose who lack all understanding of culture, who 
Ik so much about it A scathing indictment 
hich seems to gain validity as the years pass since 
ehru first made it over forty years ago. Our 
edia today is replete with myth wearing the 
ask of history and myth carefully chosen, as 
mila Thapar shows, to project particular obscuran- 
st versions that help to glorify aggresive funda- 
aentalism. The television version of the Ramayana 
ud the Mahabharata and, in sharp contrast, the fail- 
œ to’present a serious and non-partisan discussion 
the Ram Janmabhoomi issue, have all contributed 
the heightened excitement which has led to the 
«ent increase in communal rioting, with over a 
<ousand Muslims killed in the last few months. 
Unqualifiedly committed as Nehru was to the 
inciples of secularism, a hesitancy on his own 


part in enforcing them has helped to weaken their 
impact. In 1948 he committed the support of the 
government to a resolution of the Constituent. . 
Assembly calling for the ban of communal political 
parties, but did not implement the resolution because 
of legal difficulties. He, like Gandhi, was opposed 
to the banning of cow-slaughter as an unnecessary 
and irrational concession to Hindu feeling but 
permitted it to be included as one of the Directive 
Principles of State Policy in the Constitution, while 
ensuring that nothing came of it in practice. Above 
all, in his keenness to win the confidence of the 
Muslims whose feelings were still raw after the 
events of partition, Nehru failed to provide equality 
before the law to all Indian women and to promulgate 
a common civil law. But there is no room ina 
society which declares itself to be secular for in- 
equalities which claim religious sanction. Secularism 
is more than a passive attitude of religious tolerance; 
it is a positive concept of equality in all spheres. 
Religion has to be separated not only from politics 
but also from the law. To deny rights to Muslim 
women which are available to Indian women of 
other faiths is a violation of the provision in the 
Constitution that the State shall not discriminate 
against any citizen on grounds of religion. Indeed 
the Constituent Assembly had, by a resolution in 
1948, refused to accept that Muslim personal law 
was an inseparable part of the Islamic religion and 
rejected attempts to exempt it from the Directive 
Principle regarding a uniform civil code. 

All this was, of course, known to Nehru; but he 
felt that, at least in the early years of free India, 
minorities required special consideration. There 
might still be a few Muslims who were communal 
and any efforts of theirs to make mischief would 
have to be dealt with sternly; but more attention 
should be given to winning the Muslims over and 
making them fee] at home. He was throughout, 
before and after 1947, of the view that the problem 


„of minorities was basically one for the majority 


community to handle. The test of success was not 
what the Hindus thought but how the Muslims 
and other communities felt, just as, while minorities 
might turn communal out of a sense of grievance, 
communalism of the majority community was dan- 
gerous and, masquerading as nationalism, was in 
fact a form of fascism. There could sometimes be 
justification for the minorities to be communal; 
there was none for the majority. ‘Honest communa- 
lism łs fear; false communalism is political reaction.” 
That Nehru even in the thirties drew a distinction 
between shades ‘ef communalism and considered 
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one af it to be ETP weakened TEN of his 
secularism and’ the door to explosive 
ilities. But he was right inthe general drift of 

that the eradication of the communal - 


virus is a problem’of social psychology. It is for the - 
“Hindus to be secular and thereby help the minorities ~ 


to become secular. For it is the majority community 
alore that can provide the sense of security. 
V/hatever the innate tendencies-of communities 
idertifying themselves as Hindus, Muslims or Sikhs 
and the natural drift of their religions, extraneous 
influences have, in the years after Nehru and parti- 
culerly in recent times, sought to push the majority 
community in the reverse direction. Successive 
governments, of whatever ideological complexion, 
have helped in this. Even the Congress when in 
office has not been consistent in its loyalty to 
NeaAru’s aia ie In its keenness to ensure votes, 
it Fas been, g to compromise on secularism. 
This has sometimes brought short-term advantages, 
but in the long run has strengthened communal 
forces. These have also gained from other 
developments; Hindu chauvinism is an unsurprising 
counter to the Islamic fundamentalism ‘that is 
spreading in India and various other parts of the 
wcd. Seeking to confront throw-backs to medie- 
valism by modern secular attitudes is a difficult 
, endeavour, far easier to take up similar, backward- 
locking postures in dealing with the menace. Also, 
just as the Jews were denounced in Nazi Getmany 
as a threat to the economic prosperity of the nation 
as a whole, so in India Muslims are today being 
made the scapegoats of impending decline, parti- 
cularly of retail and small-scale business, in the 
Indian countryside, In the riots in Kota in September 
1939, those killed were mostly the Muslims who 
had been once poor but now roused envy because 
` thzy had been enriched by money from the Gulf. 
Temil Nadu has been relatively free of antagonism 
between Hindus and Muslims; but this record was 
tamished by communal rioting in Madras city in 


September 1990, and it is said that Marwari traders . 


rewarded the hooli wha burnt shops owned 
by Muslims. In the Snakes in the Bhagalpur area in 
October 1990, not a ‘single Muslim weaver family 
was in the Champanagar and Nathnagar 
\ccalities, famous for their silk textile production. 
Nor is it without significance that many of the 
d_sputed religious sites constitute valuable urban 
property. The craving for plunder has not departed 
with Mahmud of Ghazni. 

_ Such economic greed, rivalry and exploitation 
draw sustenance from other sources as well. 
Fundamentalism is an umbrella providing shade to 
smuggling, drug-peddling and other dubious, anti- 


social activities, Indians settled abroad, clinging to 
obscurantist versions of their religion in an effort 
to salvage their identity in an alien context, have 
thrown their weight—and funds—on the side of ` 
reaction in their home country. The latest instance 
is their massive vote for L.K. Advani, the leader of 
the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP), in the poll conducted 
by the BBC in London for selecting the Man of the 
Year. 
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ALL these trends have been assiduously exploited 
by the BJP and the Vishwa Hindu Parishad (VHP) 
in their campaign for political mobilisation of the 


masses. Active in this regard especially during the, 


ast two to three years, their efforts acquired a note 


of urgency in recent months after the National 
Front Government's adoption of the report of the 
Mandal Commission, recommending reservation 


_ of some official jobs for the backward classes. The 


attention given to divisions of caste within the 
Hindu fold threatened to weaken the objective of 
pitting the Hindus as a bloc against the Muslims 
and Jed to an intensification of the mobilising 
campaign. Making the Ayodhya issue a hard and 
easily understandable focus of their activity, calling 
on all devout Hindus to carry bricks from various 
parts of India to Ayodhya for constructing a temple, 
recruiting the services of sadhus and swamis, 
organising a rath-yatra with fanfare across the long 
stretches of northern India with ‘violence and 
bloodshed in its wake, carrying Out periodic attacks 
on the mosque and parading through the villagers 
of India what are claimed to be the ashes of those 
killed by the police—are methods‘of which Goebbels 
would have been proud. And the results are plain 
to see. In the general elections of 1952 the Jan 
Sangh secured no more than three per cent of the 
vote and its lone member in the Lok Sabha was 
Shyama Prasad-Mukherjee, a front-bench parliamen- 
tarian who would have done credit to any party; in 
the elections of 1989 the vote secured by the BJP is 
estimated to be anywhere between eleven and 
fifteen per cent, and it has in the Lok Sabha eighty- 
six members—which makes clear that numbers are 
now mote important than quality. Today the Party 
is mounting what it hopes will be the final assault, 
leading to the acquisition of State power at the 
Centre. We are living in times which may well 
witness secularism in its last throes. 

Secularism ls more than laws, concessions and 
special considerations. It is a state of mind, almost 
an instinctive feeling, such as existed, by and large, 


for many centuries in India, when Hindus, Muslims, 
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Christians, Parsis and followers of other faiths 
lived side by side in general harmony, whatever 
the religions of their rulers, adhering to their own 
practices but influencing each other in architecture, 
dress, music, food and even in their religious 
evolution. During the last hundred to hundred- 
and-fifty years, fissures, strese-cracks and structural 
fatigue have developed in the edifice of Indian 
rivilisation; but these can be surmounted with the 
impetus of democracy and the spread of education. 
A secular state can be strongly grounded only ina 
secular society, and this implies leading the people 
out of social backwardness into forward-looking 
egalitarianism. If secular attitudes are confined toa 
few sophisticated elements in our society, then 
even those few will feel, as they are beginning to 
Co today, beleaguered, with fundamentalism spawn- 
ing round them and weakening the national identity. 
Only by the strengthening of the human factor at 
all levels in India can the communalism both of 
fear and of reaction be overcome. Only b y not 
living in a world of self-created myth but by facing 
the past with honesty, can we move beyond the 
tragedies which the corroding disease of commu- 
nalism brings and face the future with confidence. 
4t is the good fortune and not the curse of India 
hat she is a land of many religions with a complex 
and diverse culture. That culture can now, by 
-ffort, understanding, and dedication, be expanded 
nto a genuinely democratic culture of an educated 
ople. Such an invigorating process, rather than 
he destruction of mosques and the construction of 
<mples in their place, would be more in line with 
the heritage of the Indian people which always, 
aver the centuries, flowed freely beyond its natural 
confines, looked for wider connections and linked 
the apparently separate. 
Basically, it is irrelevant whether a temple had 
r had not existed on the site where the mosque 


«ow stands. India cannot revert to the approaches _ 


medieval politics and set about destroying, 
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under any circumstances, existing or erstwhile 
structures of worship. That such demolitions had 
taken place in the past offers no justiification for 
such vandalism now. Today attention is centred on 
a mosque; tomorrow agitation may develop over a 
temple. It is established that some Buddhist and 
Jaina shrines were destroyed by Hindus. How far 
back in history does one go, correcting the past as 
interpreted to one’s own liking? 

it is pointless for religious leaders to exchange 
and assess what they regard as evidence, as it is to 
make a reference to the Supreme Court to pronounce 
on the validity of such data. But a correct under- ' 
standing of the present confrontation could help to 
clear the atmosphere and facilitate the obvious 
solution of leaving things as they are. The essays in 
this volume are intended as contributions towards 
such an understanding. Q 
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k4 rincipled democratic alliances, broadening 


* ? the working class base fh villages and towns 


A injecting consciousness among the masses and 
the professions are the road’to move forward. 
Sxriking deeper roots among .the_ people -anq 
„providing the Left credentials and capability for 
defending human rights and fighting inhuman 
wrongs, for ‘national reconstruction and concern 
- for the people through State power to set examples 
.of personal simplicity, economy in Government 


and involving people in constructive projects 

regardless of Party, and soon—these, not the illusion 

of Assembly seats, and Left Front bourgeois regimes, 

are the socialist measures of success. Let us begin. - 
Lenin has some lucent observations for adapta- 

tional use for us: ` - 
The experience of alliances, agreements and blocs with the. 
social-reform liberals in the West and with the liberal 
reformists in the Russian revolution, has convincingly 
shown that these agreements only blunt the consciousness 
of the masses; that they do not enhance but weaken the, 
actual significance of their struggle, by linking Aghters 
with-elements who are least capable of fighting and most 

and treacherous. 

_ To determine its conduct from case to case, to adapt itself 
to the events of the day and to the chopping and changing 
of petty politics, to forget interests of the 
proletariat and the basic features of the capitalist system, 
of all capitalist evolution, to sacrifice these primary 
interests for the real or assumed advantages of the 
moment’such is the policy of revisionism. And it patently 
foll from the very nature of this policy that it may 
tsolne an Infinite variety of forms, and that every more 
or less “new” question, every more or leas unexpected and 
unforeseen turn of events, even though it changes the 
basic Hne of development only to an insignificant degree 

“ and only for the briefest period, eil alyyaya-theyitably : 
- give rise to one variety of revisionism or 
(Lenin, On Socialist Ideology and Culture) - i 

~ Election victory and forming of ministry are not 
the highest priority, although the poll process is of . 


5 —Euitor 


immense educative value. The movement of the 
masses matters. Let me drive home my point that 
the task of proletarian politics is not bourgeois kurs1 
for a Coalition but the radical transformation of 


society. 


To form a Front, using illusion-inducing effect, 


` drawing into the basket with ‘Left’ magnet all class 


enentiés, communal reactionaries, bourgeois sodalists 
and feudal progressives, is not a radical formula. 
To fail to discipline the Government sector workers, 
and party-controlled unions into the subotrtik spirit, 
to create or man State-run corporations through 
party patronage, to governmentalise favouritism, 
play ‘politicking’ with education, to pollute free 
legal aid projects with spoils system methodolgy, 
to violate the virginity of welfare institutions with 
‘partyfication’, to feel helpless against wholesale 
inefficiency in the public sector apparatus, being 
unable to inspire it with proletarian revolutionary 
zeal, to treat electoral victory with political ‘booze’, 
as.the end, not the means, to practice Economism 
by using the trade unions for frivolous wage strikes 
and tremendous trifles, to support kulak movements 
merely to embarrass the Government in Power, tc 
perpetuate the feudal ethos in the bureaucracy 
with wasteful crowd pyramids of liveried peons, 
LD plus UD Clerks upwards with supernumeraries 
and idlers, with pompous administrative’ adipose 
exceeding even Parkinson’s Laws, to fill ministers’ 
offices, not with functional streamlining and impres- 
sive austerity but with glow and show entourage 
of cars, flags and ceremonial.salutes and glittering 
paraphernalia—the great salariat—to acquiesce in 
gross or subtle corruption of partymen or non- 
party ministers—to take no effective steps for 
winning over the pavement proletariat, the slum 
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miserables and the dalits everywhere, to keep 
intact police third degree, prison underworld, even 
_ mental hospital barbarity—this is socialist illusion 
and Capitalist Pollution, doubly disenchanting and 
contrary to the Testament. In 1957 EMS set an 
example, a good beginning, not more, which was 
lost on Leftist successors. In Better Fewer, But Better, 


Lenin did some plain speaking: 
I think that the time has at lest come when we must work 
in real earnest to improve our State apparatus and fn this 
there can scarcely be anything mote harmful than haste. 
That is why I would sound a strong’ warning against 
inflating the figures-In my opinion, we should, on the 
contrary, be especially sparing with figures in this matter. 
TEE f lg: debacle 
orkers’ dnl Peasan does not at present 
ps in oe slightbat an see Everybody knows that no 
other institutions are worse organised than those of our 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspections, and that under 
present conditions nothing can be expected from this 
People’s Commissariat. We must have this firmly fixed in 
our minds if we really want to create within a few years 
an institution that will, first, be an exemplary InstitaHon, 
secondly, win everybody’s absolute confidence, and, 
thirdly, prove to all and sundry that we have really 
Justified the work of such a highly placed institution as the 
Central Control Commission. In my opinion, we must 
immediately and irrevocably reject all general figures for 
the size of office staffs. We must select employees for the 
Workers’ and Pessant’s Inspection with particular care 
and only on the basis of the strictest. test. Indeed, what is 
the use of establishing a People’s Commissariat which 
carrles on anyhow, which does not enjoy the slightest 
confidence, and whose word carries scarcely any weight? 
I think that our main object In launching the work of 
reconstruction that we now have in mind is to avoid all 
this. 
We must strive to build up a State in which the workers 
retain the leadership of the peasants, In which they retain 
the confidence of the peasants, and by exercising the 
greatest economy remove every trace of extravagance 
from our sodal relations. 
We must reduce our State apparatus to the utmost degree 
of economy. We must banish from it-all traces of 
extravagance, of which so much has been left over from 
' Tsarist Russia, from its bureaucratic capitalist state 
machine. 
(Marx-Engels-Lenin, On Communist Society) « 


+ 


THÈ Left Movement cannot win without bringing 
in intellectuals with a vision. Illiteracy is a disability 
and mere sound and fury is no substitute for 
thinking out strategies and writing out ideas. The 
bourgeoisie as Marx pointed out: 
The bourgeoisie has stripped of its halo every occupation 
hitherto honoured and looked up to with reverent awe It 
has converted the physician, the lawyer, the priest, the 
poet, the man of sclence, into its paid wage-labourers. 
What we\need is to create Left-orlented 
_ movements of lawyers, engineers, doctors, lecturers 
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and other professionals who are efficient in their 
work and sensitive to the revolutionary cause. 


Likewise we need radical legislators, competent as ` 


legislators, capable judges who sympathise with 
the socialist values of the Coristitution and creatively 
interpret the laws, and senior civil servants who 
seek to fulfill the Directive Principles of State 
Policy which are Fabian socialist without holding 
up everything in paper-togging. 

People’s solidarity, in a land,of have-not inhuma- 
nity, is the objective sine-qua-non of revolutionary 
deliverance in ent of the constitutional com- 
pact, spelt out in the Preamble, of Justice—Social, 
Economic and Political. This need for national 
unity is the constitutional creed. That is why the 
Preamble begins with the pregnant phrase “We the 
People of India” as an integral power in conscious 
locomotion. Divisiveness is death and defeat. To 
forge, out of a medley of feudal serfdom, adventurist 
sectarianism, superstitious fatalism and fissiparous 
proliferation or popular upsurges and doctrinal 
differences, an aware solidarity of the downtrodden 
masses is difficult, but that is the first task of 
radical politics. Otherwise, the Himalayan sufferings 
and oceanic inhumanities inflicted on a near-billion 
children of Bharat will foam up like billows which 


„blow and break upon the beaches only to be 


instantly absorbed by the soulless sands of time 
withering, shaking up and shaping a new ayaa 
That is the tragedy. 


+ - 


LET me dwell briefly on the grave crisis we are 
facing. Prices rise daily, hourly, for essential 
commodities and people’s backs are broken even 
though the right to life is guaranteed as fundamental. 
Finance Ministers and Planning Commissions, Left 
or Right, promise, when they sit smug in the kursi, 
that soon. the burden wauld be lightened. The 
pavement dwellers and homeless families are 
desperate and ever on the increase, even as the 
Governments in India, tri-coloured or crimson or 
other blends or coalitions, pledge the right to 
shelter for everyone and display glittering plans 


which benefit only contractors. The illiterates, the 


indigents, the agrestics, the social and/or economic 
pariahs multiply year after year with no hope 
except the dope of paper projects which languish 
in government offices or are alibis for middlemen 
to rob with legitimacy and leave the victims in 
deep freeze. The unfortunate gender, half of Indian 
humanity, is foetally killed if discovered early; 
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forthwith if on bith te found tobe 


extinguished i 
female. She is a slave doll if born in a rich family, 
and if otherwise, “home is the girl’s prison and the 


> -women’s workhouse’. This grave gender injustice 


~ 


. against our, sisters, Hindu, Christian and Muslim, 


i3 left untouched and untouchables on a su 


that exploitation of women is a mandate of God in ` 


zll religions! 


_ _ Again. ‘And yet the pity of jt... The pity of it... 
How: about human rights shining in International 
Covenarits, Conventions, Declarations and Reso- . 


kitions which India, of anctent civilisation and the 


Fargest democracy, recognises? They are violated 
daily and, lest it should be known abroad, even the 


Amnesty Internatjonal is banned from entry! Police - 


‘orture, prison horror, gang rape, sati ‘murder, 
-ocalised army terror, and. a handred brands of 
>arbarity, which even Left Governments do not 
care to inhibit or investigate, are not rare.-When 
demands for enquiry are made, they are dismissed 
as Opposition lies or inevitable evil. 
Justice, it is rhetorically asserted, is the foremost 
Auman right. We observe thé Indian Year of Social 


« “ustice because of the accident that Ambedkar was 


sorm a hundred years ago. I fancy that he, from the 
ather side, rages that his mission has been shot 
down through celebrations, portraits and paper 
reservations, street immolations and promotion of a 
few affluent families, leaving the pariah, ‘untouchable’ 
and ‘unapproachable’ and distanced from educa- 
tion, employment and economic development. As 
for the judicial process and the legal system, alas, 
even ‘robed’ corruption, yet rare, is going unpuni- 
shed, while a peon for a millionth fraction of such 


offence would have been sacked. And, while the. 


Founding Fathers hoped that the judiclary would 
midwife, with forensic commitment, the new consti- 
tutional order of social justice projected in Art. 38, 
the fact of history is that Judicial Power often 
incarnates as what Prof, Muhammad Ghouse has 
, described as the conécience-keeper of the status 
quo, not the sentinel on the qui vive of human 
rights. Anatole Prance held a view which some 
regard applies even in India: 
To disarm the strong and arm the weak would be to 
change the.soclal order which it’s my fob to pyeserve. ” 
Justice is the means by which established injustices are 
sanctioned. 


And the delays and formalisms and expensive,, 


exotic mannerisms of Justice, Justices and Justicing 
exasperate the little Indian in utter privation, despite 
the noble evolution of public interest litigation, 


- “epistolary jurisdication’, affirmative action, prison 


juvenile justice, gender justice, environment juris: 


t 


‘instigate violence. 


“prudence, consumer protection law, et al. Paper 


tigers! Few elite jurists realise that law: cannot 
stand aside from the social dimensions and economic 
millieus. I-do not go to the extreme position of 


Clarance Darrow: 
The law is a horible business. There is no such thing as 


Justice—in or out of Court. 
Even electoral democracy, as practiced in some 


constituencies, has ively discredited itself, 
what with booth capturing, bribe giving, caste 
fostering and other unutterable vices implicating 
the: mafiacracy and moneyocracy and Meyhem 


syndrome. 
It is not my purpose urpose ‘to ropagate despair on 
on, through armet 
terrorist action, can never end in the Incarnatidn of 
revolution. It is am infantile disorder and may 
backfire. Resurrection of confusion may only leac 


-to the most reactionary regime. My purpose is t 


lay emphasis on the facts and conditions of life o 
the masses, 90 explosive a magazin» 
that a match stick may blow up the Estiblishment 
but for the infinite patience of the numericall> 
large but long benumbed Indians. Lenin ono 
mentioned what is objectively correct even today: 
But millions of peasants in India are struggling to live on 
half an acre. Their existence ts a constant struggle with 
starvation, ending too often in defeat. Their difficulty is 
not to live human lives—lives up to the level of their poor 
standard of comfort—but to live at all and not die... We 
may truly say that in India, except in the irrigated tracts, 
famine is chronic-endemic. 
(Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. XXXIX, p. 427) - 
Sectarian organisations, wìth red labels, are 
hindrance. Likewise is socialists -are a 


‘adulteration of the militant process. The inflammabl 
human material will not burn spontaneously, br 


must be carefully, wisely and, as far as possible 
non-violently led by parties and leaders with visio 
of the destination. It is here that the first task needa 
constant attention—the establishment of a broa 
conscious human solidarity mature enough to jettiso 
jejune perspectives and.splittist leaderships hed t 


` respond to the bells that toll the Dawn. ` 


E ä 
\ 
THIS odyssey of Inian humanity's deliverance 
not that easy because elements from Right reactio» 
quislings and compradors and neo- im 
are trying to divide the people's joint action t 
sowing discord, riot and religion-based secessioni 
terrorism. In this céntext, we have to remember tt 
positive role of bourgeois nationalism which stanc 
for India’s sovereignty,-unity and integrity. A ne 
alliance vis a vis the country’s self-reliance an 
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sovereignty must be creatively established between 
the various classes. Lenin once remarked: “You 
will have to base yourself on the bourgeois 
nationalism which is awakening, and must awaken, 
among those peoples, and which has its historical 
justification.” National emancipation is not 
- functionally possible through proletarian processes 
alone. It is a national task with complex factors. 
How can this be achieved against the divide et 
impera of cancerous communalism w origin 
lies in the stratagem of Hindu, Muslim kilkenny cat 
fights engineered by the British but surviving and 
swelling in macabre blood-thirstiness, long after 
the foreign yoke was removed? The source of 
communal person is British, but the post-Indepen- 
dence expansion is Indian. Despite the blood and 
tears and carnage of nearly half a million people 
resulting in Partition, the communal leaders, in 
invisible conspiracy with cunning politicians, are 
estranging the masses through fundamentalist fury. 
Even otherwise, religion is being used for 
reactionary purposes. ‘We have enough religion to 
make us hate but not enough to make us love one 
another.’ One remembers Edgar Snow: “In Russia, 
Religion is the opium of the people; in China 
opium is the religion of the people.” He forgot to 
add that in India we have both opium and religion 
as a universal disease. M.N. Roy condemned as 
millions of holy loafers those wandering sadhus 
wearing ochre robs and greying beards. The tragedy 
of India is that ie inal instead of promoting 
spiritual liberation, is keeping the common people 
down, the political and economic design being to 
enervate the proletariat into feuding factions. 
Jawaharlal Nehru has touched upon this aspect in 
his Autobiography: 
This religious atNtude ts bound up with the world of long 
age when the only possible escape from present misery 
was Ín the hope of a world to come. But though conditions 
changed and raised the human level in matrial prosperity 
beyond the wildest dreams of the past, the strangehold of 
that past continued, the stress now being laid on certain 
vague, unmeasurable spiritual values The Catholics look 
back to the twelfth and thirteenth centurles—the very 
period which is called the ‘Dark Age’ by others—as the 
Golden Age of Chnstlanity, when saints flourished, and 
Christan rulers sallied farth to fight In the Crusades, the 
Gothic Cathedrals grew up. That was the age, according to 
them, ‘of true Christian democracy, which was then 
reallsed under the control of the medieval guilds, more 
fully than it has ever been before or since Muslims look 
back with longing to the ‘democracy of Islam’ under the 
early Khalifa, and to thzir amazing career of victory. 
Hindu minds think likewise of the Vedic and Epic periods, 
and dream of Ram Raj. And yet all history tells us that the 
great masses of the people lived in utter misery in those 
past days, lacking food and the barest necessaries of life 
This orthodox base built by the religions of India 
was politically exploited by the British who stood 
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to gain by keeping the masses away from the 
national Congress and in the control of the vested 
interests. This ‘close association’ of the regime 
‘with the most reactionary elements in India’ has 
been mentioned by Nehru in his A 

As oppositlon to thelr rule Increases they have to seck 

strange allles, and today the firmest champions of British 

rule in India are the extreme comimunalista and the 
religious reactionaries and obscurantists.. The Muslim 
communal organisations are notoriously reactionary from 
every point of view Itical, economic, social. The 

Hindu Mahasabha rivals them but it ls left far behind in 

this backward-moving race by the Secularism In a Sodo- 

Political and Corutltutonal Context—sanatanisis, who 

combine religious obscurantism of an extreme type with 

fervent, or at any rate loudly expressed, loyalty to Britsh 
tule. 

Far more mischievous from the political point of 
view—and the hangover of the sinister design still 
haunts Indian public life—was the wedge that the 
British drove between the Hindus and the Muslims. 
The story of the British complicity in dividing 
Indians on a religious-communal basis dates back 
to Mr Beck. He successfully sowed political discord 
between Hindus and Muslims and effectively 
opposed the secular „culture so essential for 
democratic institutions to flourish in India. 

A vicious anti-secular manifestation of religion 
in India, from the point of view of national stability, 
democratic opportunity and integrated progress, is 
the stratification and compartmentalisation of the 
community into religious blocks, castes and sub- 
castes, with smouldering hatred and fear, having 
lost the feudal harmony of old—inevitably so, in 
this competitive, technological age. These vivisections 
maim and cripple the whole body politic and 
inhibit organic growth. It is not as if the sub- 
divisions are innocuous groupings for common 
cultural or religious pursuits; they cut ino the 
organic life of Indian humanity, with rigid barriers, 
hierarchies, inequalities and perpetuation of 
backwardness and separatism in residence, mode 
of living, type of employment, marriage and customs, 
etc. The nation is sure to perish unless these 
stagnant pools and backwaters are brought into the 
mainstream. No particular caste or community or* 
creed be blamed. That is our legacy, our system 
which must change so as to produce a modern, 
democratic society. The traditional occupations 
(barbers, carpenters, priests, coconut tree climbers, 
etc. are determined by caste) are also regulated by 
birth. A para-caste system prevails in several 
Christian areas—the Latin Catholics and Syrian 
Christians are as good as two separate castes. The 
Brahmin converts and the non-Brahmin converts 
of Goa virtually maintain a caste-distinction. In 
short, the problem of casteism and communalism 
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covez the entire Indian comata although itis . 
more prominent in the Hindufold. ; 

A secular misfortune derives from the separation 
of communities through their personal law. Tradi- ` 
tionel Hinduism and Islam were. far more than ` 
re apa the usual sense ofthe word. They were’ 

ways of life in a literal sense. Divinely ordained 
law represents the static past and it hampers a 
society which desires a dynamic ‘future. The 
secwarisation of law is.thys an important aspect of 
a modern society. The consequent confinement of 
religion to the area of private belief and worship is 
a desideratum of the first magnitude in a country 
like India where Hinduism and Islam seek to 
substitute religious law for secular law. 

It is a pity that the seed sowed by Mr Beck, the 


| Principal of the Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental 
~ College, Aligarh, of Hindu-Muslim hatred ee ‘ 
tally 


luxcriantly into an Upas tree whose shade 
divides castes and communities in this country 
even now. Indeed, from the Rashtrapati to the civil 
service minion, public display of religion has become 
the <ashion, incongruoas in a pluralist society with 
solidary of the people as the goal. 

Feligious fundamentalism has become à deadly 
evil and our politics has been fatally polluted. 
Many organisations, Hindu, Muslim and Christian, 
have assumed menacing proportions, because of ` 
their utter disregard for our democratic secularity: 
Construction of Temples, Mosques, and Churches 
is rot effectively regulated by the State, although 
public peace may be in peril. Proselytisation and 
corversion not by individual volition but as an 
adcition to one’s denominational following is fraught 
wit, tensions and violence. And yet these procedures 


_are not regulated by the State. There are many: 


other shortfalls and culpable neglects on the part of 
the Administration and in the practices of the top 
echelons of the State which militate against the 
secular mandate. We do not have even a Common 
Law uniformly governing the secular side of religious 
and charitable institutions, despite the C.P. 
Ramaswamy Ayyar Committee Report long ago. 
Foreign funds deleteriously operating to promote 
activity of certain religions and indirectly invading 
institutional secularism have flowed into the’country 


. with the State blinking at this phenomenon even 


way, back in 1958-1959. The Kerala State Cabinet ` 
was sought fo be overthrown by foreign funds 
aera religious gang-ups inside the State. Even 
policies like Family Planning and rules of © 
morality like monogamy wilt-or wobble when 
religious resistance defies. 
. These anti-secular streams have swollen as years 
passed by and now, the flood of communal tension 


and Escalating fundamentalist confrontation’ red in 


. tooth and claw’ threaten the nation’s stability and 


integrity. Punjab and Jammu-Kashmizr, with funda- 
mentalist fury overpowering the secular voices, 
-have called the bluff of secular power. Top on the 
national agenda for lawyers and judges, as for 
other professional and intellectual brackets, is the 


-communal menace which may, if not arrested, tear 


up our Republic or make it theocratic. The covert 
operations of Pakistan, Saudi Arabia and, of course, 
the CIA are factors which Law India must cognise. 


Jf law hangs limp lawlessness will win. 


. Communalism is so violent and marches with 
fierce flags defiantly unfurled that the peace and 
security of the’ people are everywhere in peril. 
Terrorism despises the law. The State’s police 
despises the law. Both believe that nothing succeeds 
like excess. And Judges, when faced with litigation 
shot with tension arid EEN tremble or slumber. 
What alibi has the Court for keeping pending -for 
several’ decades the Ram Janmabhoomi bunch of 
cases? A stitch in time saves nine—in law and life. 


© Why should the Court System condemn itself into 


irrelevance, and worse, impotence? While majority 
community communalism is more dangerous, 
minority communalism provokes and is functionally 
vicious. True secularism must oppose both lest it 
should lose its authenticity and credibility. 


re 
OUR motherland, with all its glory of cultural 


heritage and all its passion for a socialistic order, 
shall never be truly free in a common fraternity 


` until all its 850 million human sharers are able to 


secure real title to social, economic and political 
and secular justice in full fair measure. Alas, Indians 
shall themselves be the grave-diggers of India 
unless they bury the communal hatchet, homogenise 
a human solidarity as a national reality amidst our 
religious pluralism and synthesise the diversity of 


. languages and faiths so as to make this great nation 


a home for all communities and weave a modus 
vivendi, at once rooted in the finer values of the 
past and forging forward towards a progressive 
secular destiny. We are not mere passengers but 
crew and so must navigate the Republic towards 
its secular, socialist destination on the strength of a 
dynamic rule of law, realistic, not dogmatic, and a 
rule of justice, humanist, not legalistic. The 
desideratum is defence of human rights for the 
humblest and defeat of inhuman wrongs now 
perpetrated in the name of gods operated by the 
mafia-lumpen combine and labelled variously in 
holy and unholy names and ways. 
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Every political party, every public-spirited person 
has a patriotic duty to bury five fathoms deep all 
communal thinking which is now a virus in the 
political, economic and social life. A Christian or a 
Hindw or a Muslim, if he runs:an ofice or controls a 
factory or organises a welfare body, -he packs it 
with those of his caste or religion. Even Service 


‘Club elections bear testimony to communal bias. 


His poliical influence also has class or communal 
orientation. His choice as a candidate, whether the 
party is the BJP or the CPM or other, depends on 
the caste or community of the constituency. And 
yet it is a hopeful sign, that the masses, sans infla- 
matory leadership, are secular. We must build on 
this basic texture a secular culture through youth 
power, women power, working class power, judicial 
power, the power of the professions and even of 
the spiritual, leaders. Absent this phenomenal 
exercise, future shock is close at hand. Hark back 
to Ambedkar’s demand of one man one vote is not 
enough. One man one value, alone is real democracy. 


_ In India today, one million commoners in one scale 


and a millionaire or political baton in the other— 
the latter scale will dip as heavier! Recall Ambedkar 


- in the Constituent Assembly: 


The third thing we mist do ia not to be constant with mere 
political democracy. We must make our political demo- 
cracy a social democracy as well. Political democracy 
cannot last unless there lies at the base of It sodal ` 


- democracy. What does social democracy mean? It meansa - ° 


way of life which recognises liberty, equality and 
fraternity as the principles of life. These principles of 
Mberty, equality and fraternity are not to be treated as 
separate items in a trinity. They form a union of trinity in” 
the sense that to divorce one from the otyher is to defeat 
` the very purpose of democracy. Liberty cannot be 
divorced from equality, equality cannot be divorced from 
fraternity. Without equality, Uberty would produce ‘the 
supremacy of the few over the many. ‘Equality without 
liberty woud! kill individual initlative. Without fraternity, 
hberty and equality could not become a natural course of 
things, It would require a a consiable to enforce them. We ` 
' must begin by acknowledging the fact that there ts 
complete absence of two things in Indian society. One of 
these is equality. On the social plane, we have In India a 
society based on the principle of graded inequality which 
means elevation for some and degradation for others. On ` 
the economic planë, we have a society in which there are - 
some who have immense wealth as against many who live 
in abject poverty. On the 26th January 1950, we are going 
to enter into a life of contradictions. In politics we will 
have equality and in social and economic life we will have 
Inequality. In politics we will be recognising the. 
principle of one man one vote and one vote one value. In 
- our sodal and economic life, we shall, by reason of cur 
social and economic structure, continue to deny the 
principle of one man one value: How long shali. we 
continue to live this.life of contrdictions? How long shall 
we continue to deny equallty in our social and economic 
life? If we continue to deny It for long, we will do so only 


by putting our political democracy In pedil. We must a 
remove this contradiction at the earliest possible moment 
or else those who suffer from inequality will blow up the 
structure of political democracy which Hus Assembly ne 
so labouriously built up. 

z (Dr BR Ambedkar in the Constituent Assembly:on’ 
25.11.1949) 
Before I part with this subject, I must mention 


that Jaishankar, cell of, his soul and évery 


- drop.of his blood, was ‘secular-and avant-garde 


and charged with such simplicity that holy ritual, 
sacerdotal chant and sacramental ceremony were 
allergy and anathema. He was hamami rational, 


‘radical. 
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TT is noteworthy that by neglecting issues fraught 
with communal fall-out we give scope for aggravated . 
political communalism and, in extreme cases, Seces- 
sionism. This pathological development is fuelled 
by other forms of injustice and alienation of~the 
masses in their secular aspirations. The continued 
neglect of democratic rights and developmental 
opportunities to the lovely but forlorn Kashmiris at- 
the t level plus ravishing their tourist 
riches and plundering resourées meant for their - 
economic advance, account for their slow alienation 
from the Indian mainstream. Communalism is easily 


` attributed or organised to explain away i the _ 


disillusionment of the masses. Of course, Pakistan, ` 
by lever infiltration and inflammatory tactics, has 
aggravated the malady, but the Indo-UK politickers 
are not innocent. The masses can still be won over 
provided radical rights to democracy and develop- 


_ ment through honest and dynamic projects and 


elections are operated in the Vall y- Punjab tao is 
becoming a lost cause because of ce on deadly 
police violence indiscriminately seu adding 
fuel to the small terrorist minority. Here again, 
Hindu versus Sikh is a bilateral communal evolution. 
Denial of more autonomy and claim to capital.and 
river waters, plus having been unjustly denied by 
clever procrastination, extremists have sprung (up. 
ULFA, Jharkand, Gurkha and like movements, 
sought to be suppressed by State violence, is allowed 
to fester as a wound. People can never be strangled 
and attempts to do so drive the youth underground. 
People’s solidarity and mainstreaming of alienated ~ 
communities are essential if dismemberment of the 
country is to be avoided and comprehensive national 
unity is to be secured on solid foundations. Unity - 
in diversity as frothy slogan must yield to concrete 
action, credible popular pee and fulfilment. 


. ° Of just aspirations. 
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I have come to the end of the journey and must’ 


onoe more define the ends and means, which have 
integral links with the problems which I have 
addressed. The goal is the deliverance of the Indian 
people with all deliberate speed—deliverance in all 
its Cimensions, material, moral and spiritual. The 
means are’revolutionary but not hasty. The Indian 
masses, almost a billion strong by the turn of the 
century, are now wallowing in serfdom, alienation, 

tion and embittered indignation. Indians, 
a sixth of mankind, must find fulfilment and there 
is neither earth nor heaven for us if this cannot be 
achieved. But one big caution. While wild leap 
forward may mean fall in the abyss or being 
ambushed by the enemy, people's fraternity, over- 
coring the tricksters, the sophisters and the 
calculators fuelled by imperialist strategists, is the 
first requisite for the march ahead. Revolution is 
not explosion or crackers nor ignition of fire- 
works. It is an extra-ordinarily .careful process 
worked out with responsibility, realism and 
monitoring at every step. Neither. sound and fury 
nor spectacular gunfire can advance. the cause. 


Mass action, underscored by sincerity and commu- 


nity of purpose, is the key. 

“Lenin, whom I regard not as a dogma peddler 
but as a guide-book, wrote On Pétty-Bourgeois 
Recolutionism: - 

The greatest, perhaps the only danger to the genuine 
revolutionary is that of exaggerated revolutionism 
ignoring the limits and conditions in which revolutionary 
methods are appropriate and can be successfully 
employed. True revolutionaries have mostly: come a 
‘cropper when they began to write “revolution” with a 
capita] R, to elevate “revolution” to something almost - 
civine, to lose thelr heads, to lose the ability to reflect, - 
weigh and ascertain in the coolest and most dispassionate 
manner at what moment, under what dreumstances and 
in which sphere of action you must act in a revolutlonary 


manner, and at what moment, under what circumstances 


and in which sphere you mast turn to reformist action. ee 
' (Lenin, On PettyBourgeois Revolubonism, Novosti Presa 

Agency. Moscow, 1986, Pp.85-87.) 

Shortly after the- October Revolution, in. his 
Iei ieie Tueke Y Mie Soie Governor he wrote: 

-t is not enongh to be a revolutionary and an adherent of 

socialism or a Communist in general. You must be able at 

2ach particular moment to find the particular link in the 
chain which you must gresp with all your might in order 

zo hold the whole chain and to prepare firmly foc the 

cransition to the next link, the order of the links, their form, 

che manner in which they are linked together; thetr 

alfference from each other in the historical chain of events 

are not ‘as simple and not as senseless as those in an 
chain made by a smith. 

Yet again in political imbroglios and PT 
developments one may have to think in terms of 
principled compromise, conciliations and-coalitions. 
Listen to Lenin again: 


Of PEEN AE EEE EET E 
extrerpy complex relatlons—national and international 
—between classes and parties, very many cases will arise 
that will be much more difficult than the question of a ' 
legitimate “compromise” in a strike or a treacherous’. 

, “compromise” by a strike-breaker, treacherous leader, etc. 
It would be absurd to formulate a recipe or general rule 
("No compromises! 7} to suit all cases. One must use one’s 
yen pears amet Be able te Gag ore steerage eran 

particular instance... 

“Ig it not lke making a difficult ascent of an unexplored 
and hitherto inaccessible mountain and refusing In 
advance ever to move In zigzags, ever to retrace one’s 
steps, or ever to abandon a course once'selected and Lo try 
others?.... 

(Ibid, Pp.61-62 and 63) 


T 


-THE dear cause of freedom has a spiritual appeal 


to me. The material and moral redemption of 850 
million Indians is a spiritual operation as well. To 


-save man is to serve God. True religion is not 


Godism. I quote from Nehru’s Autobiograplty: 

-~ Roman Rolland also has stretched religion to mean 
, something which will probably homify the orthodox of 
organised religions. In his Life of Ramk: ishna, he says: 

“u. many souls who are or who believe they are 
free from all religious behef, but who In reality live 
immersed in a state of super-rational consaous- 
ness, which they term Socialism, Communism, 
Humanitarianism, Nationalism and even Ratlona- 
lism. It is the quanlity of thought and not its object 
which determines its source and allows us to 
decide whether or not it emanates from religion. If 
it turns fearlessly towards the search for truth at all 
costs with single-minded sincerity prepared for 
any sacrifice, I should call it religious, for It 
presupposes faith in an end to human effort higher 
than the life of edsting society, and even higher 
than the life of humanity as a whole. Scepticiam 
itself, when it proceeds from vigorous natures true 
to the core, when it is an expression of strength and 
not of weakness, jetted thee manent he arene 

* Army of the religious Soul. ` - 
I cannot presume to fulfill the conditions laid down by 
Roman Rolland, but on these terms 1 am prepared to be a 

. humble amp-follower of the Grand Army. 
(Autobiography, 1962 Edn., P-380) 

I conclude-with the words of John F. Kennedy: 

The fundamental call to greatness is coming not from any 

party or any person but from history and the hard logic of 

events. 

Our current politics, which is our current history, 
mocks at us and our criminal folly, because we are 


. blundering. 


There is no time to be lost since despair 
everywhere many burst somewhere. To the task 
right now, with a sense of urgency. In the words of 


` Sir Winston Churchill in a dark time of England’s: 


history: 
Come then—lét us to the task, to the battle and the toll— 
eech to our part, each to our station .. Let as go forward 
together in all parts of the land. There is not a week, nora 
- day, nor an hour to be lost. O (Concluded) 
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Population 1991 and Development Process 


J. GEORGE : Pe 


` 


‘ #yx:- he development process in India at long last 
ET has succeeded in slowing down, though 
marginally, the rate of growth of population. This 
is what comes out forcefully from the provisional 

_ figures of the 1991 Census of India released in the 


. recent- past. Figuratively speaking, the average” 


annual exponential rate of growth of the Indian 


population during the 1981-91 decade has Been . 


estimated at 2.11 per cent as against 2.22 per cent 
during the preceding decade, 1971-81. 

Since population is usually used as a denominator 

in the calculation of any development indicator, 

` the oft-repeated’ lament about high population 

‘growth, I am afraid, will have to be now set at rest 

at least until detailed reports of 1991 Census are 

` made available. Nonetheless, one can, immediately 


make observations on three vital aspects of - 


demography—namely, density of population, sex- 
ratio and literacy rate—on the basis of these 
provisional figures. In the same way certain 
implications, indeed of a socio-economic kind, for 
- the family planning programmes, educational and 
health care systems can be derived as well. Be that 
as it may, one of the important questions in this 


“area requiring some deeper probe could be posed . 


at the outset itself: Have we found an escape route 
to the Malthusian Trap, that is, too many people 
chasing too few goods and services in the economy? 
` A demographer cannot help invoking Thomas 
Malthus’s name, notwithstanding his professional 
" achievement as a dergyman. However, in the present 
day context the wages and average income version of 
his theory attains significance. Thus for a proper 
perspective on the consequences of population 
growth, an integrated view of the principal factors 
like fertility, wages, incomes and prices have to be 
taken alongside the socio-cultural realities obtaining 
in the country. It is in sucha scenario that the 
utility of Census, figures becomes questionable. 
This is despite the recent realisation and pronounce- 
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ments that job reservations should be based on the 
economic criteria as well. - : 

Against this background it will be instructive to 
read, across the States, thè provisional estimates 
thrown up by the 1991 Census of India. It is'seen 
that slightly over two out of every five Indians are 
resident of the Hindi belt comprising Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh, Rajasthan, Delhi,. Haryana and: Uttar 
Pradesh. This may be given the acronym BIMAR 
DHUP a la Prof Ashish Bose. This acronym, when 
read in Hindi, cléarly conveys the actual state of 
the economy in the Hindi belt. Thė full import of 
the acronym, however, becomes apparent when 
the sex-ratio and literacy rates are considered. Sure 
enough, the sex-ratio—that is, the number of women 
per 1000 men—in all these States, except Madhya 
Pradesh, is much lower than the national average 
of 929. The literacy rate of the population aged 
seven years and above in the BIMAR UP segment 
is again much below the national average among 


. all the three components, namely, persons, males 


and females; although it may be pointed out that 
the DH segment of the acronym DHUP sounds a 


discordant note in the true calssical style. In fact, . 


the lowest five States in the country among female 
literacy rates havea range between 20-28 per cent. 
And this is the distinguishing feature of the BIMAR 
UP segment. T 
It may be a debatable proposition to suggest tha 

an association between the low literacy rate and 
adverse sex-ratio in general and the female literacy 
rate and sex-ratio in particular could be discerned. 


However, allocative efficiency of development funds, - 
_ especially for educational programmes, under the 


State and Central sectors does not remain a moot 
question any more. The provisional estimates of 
the 1991 Census show that as many as Six Union 
Territories (UTs) figure in the top ten States and 
UTs of the country arranged in descending order 
of female literacy. The sex-ratio, it may be added; 


in four of these six UTs is above thé national - 


average. Unfortunately, these six UTs contain a 
mere 1.33 per cent of the total population of India. 
. (Continued on page 35) 
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Gorbachev versus Yeltsin 
Two Soviet Views 


By far the most widely circulated newspaper in the USSR is the weekly, Argumenty i Fakty (Arguments and 
Facts). In a recent issue it publishes two-viewpoints on Gorbachev and Yeltsin. Introducing these conflicting 
assessments, the paper says: “The critical situation in our country demands the unity of all constructive forces 
in the leadership of the country and the Republics on a common platform, but unfortunately this unity is a far 
cry... In this issue we draw the readers’ attention to an article by a Member of the Lenin Academy of 
Agricultural Sciences and People’s Deputy of the USSR, A. Yemelyanoo, and an interview with a 
Corresponding Member of the USSR Academy of Sciences, historian N. Simonia, in which they express their 
viewpoints on the political crisis in the country’s leadership.” 


—Editor 


Don’t Try: Nothing Will Come OF It! 


A. YEMELYAN OV 


St 
yi 
anf 


oris Yeltsin’s TV speech on February 19 has 
worked up the Union and the Russian 
parliaments. Literally, on the very next day they 
started to “hunt the hare down”, as they say, 
forgetting all oher important issues. 

Let me underline my initial position at onœ—t 
is wrong to reduce everything to the mutual 
opposition of Gorbachev and Yeltsin although there 
is no doubt that elements of personal relations do 
play - their role. This is the reflection of the 
personification of two opposing socio-political forces, 
movements. One of these forces stands for the 
transition to real popular rule and a law governed 
state. The other force has exhausted its democratic 
rese-ves and is in effect leading to the restoration 
of the former authoritarian system under several 
new signboards. The first force is personified by 
Yeltsin, and the second, at the present stage, sadly 
enough by Gorbachev. i 

/An attack along a wide front has been launched 
against democratisation. A reversal started in 
February-March 1990, when the post of the President 
of tne USSR was imposed on the parllament and 
the country. Later, concentration of powers in the 
hands of one person continued, with the extinction 
of the role of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and 
the government and the conversion of the Union 
pariament into a demagratic screen to cover 
decisions taken in an authoritarian manner. 


SUEUR, 


The President, who holds a degree of the Faculty 


of Law of the Moscow University, has been issuing 
decrees right and left and adopting measures running 
counter to the Constitution of the USSR. What is 
the meaning, for instance, of the history of the 
decree regarding the dismissal of the First Deputy 
Chairman of the Presidential Council, V. Nikitin, 
or of the Minister of Internal Affairs, V. Bakatin? 


_Even our controlled USSR Supreme Soviet has not 


confirmed these dismissals. One would have 
expected that the decrees would have been annulled, 
atonement made and these people should have 
been reinstated in their posts and their salaries 
paid—not from the state treasury, but from the 
personal incomes- of those who adopt such 
unconstitutional acts. But nothing of the kind 
happened. The parliament did not confirm the 
decrees—so much the worse for the parliament? 
Leaders known fof their radical thinking and, 
moreover, those who were devoted to the 
President—Shevardnadze, Bakatin, Yakovlev—have 
been removed from the main political scene. The 
vacuum has been filled by people holding a different 
world view. To this should be added the deliberately 
thought out attempt to overthrow by military force 
the legally elected people’s power in the Baltic, so 
as to set an example for all the Republics and con- 
vince them: “Don’t try: nothing will come of it!” 
What can withstand dictatorship? Two mutually 
connected factors—a deeply rooted people’s democratic 
movement and the struggle for one’s own state sovereignty. 
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It appears that those who are organising the assault. 
on democracy understand this well. And they have 
decided to strike a blow at the leaders of these 
movements. 


One can understand that the “first star” among ` 


such ‘leaders (not without Gorbachev's help) is 
Yeltsin..One can hold different opinions about him 
as an individual and a politidan. But it happened 
objectively that he has come to personify the 
democratic trends and moods of the people, 
notwithstanding all the lack of balance and sometimes , 
even angularity. of his behaviour. 

Yeltsin’s position in relation to the President has 
provoked an especially angry reaction. [would like 
td distinguish here two aspects: an assessment of 
the President on its merits and the organisational 
consequences that follow. And in relation to both 
these points Yeltsin once again—as he did in 1987— 
has given expression to what people have long 
been talking openly about, if not everywhere, then 
at least in wide circles. I wholly share Yeltsin's 
evaluation of the President.” 

Mikhail Gorbachev’s services are, of course; 
incontestable. And irrespective of what destiny 
should await him, his place in history is assured. 
Gorbachev challenged our party-admjnistrative 
system. But since he has grown up in this very’ 
system, he has imbibed its genes and has not been- 
able to break himself away from his umbilical cord. ` 
Having announced the course of revolutionary 
reconstructions, Gorbachev has not been able to 
himself follow this course very far. He wanted that 
everything should change, but also that his unlimited 
powers should remain on the same principles as 
before. He used new thinking in foreign policy but 
did not allow radicalism in intemal affairs as it 
would have undermined his power and the power 
of the Party elite. 

That is why it is Gorbachev who is chiefly to. - 
blame for the present state of the economy and the 
worsening life of the people. The campaign against - 
Nikolai Ryzhkov sulted the President when everyone 
attacked the former Prime Minister. Gorbachev 
never admitted even partial jlity for the 
state of affairs and did not defend Ryzhkov. Earlier, 


when we supported Gorbachev and his tnconsis- i 


tencles, we tended to explain this away by the need 
to maintain a balance between the democrats and 
the conservatives. But his vacillations were towards 


one side. He often slighted democratic formations - 


but’ never showed any similar attitude in relation 
to the conservatives. And this was no accident— 
they were always eloser to his heart, he is their off- 


` the Federal Council. One can disagree, 


` 


only in internal but also in foreign policy. He has 


become a brake on perestroika. But he does not want . 
to give up power. He is building the mechanism of ` 
his power on dictatorial principles, independent of - 


spring. Gorbachev hak exhausted his potential not ' 


the Deputies (members of parliament and the people. -` 


However, while criticising Gorbachev, we still 
opposed the demand for his resignation. \ We did 
this consciously, so as not.to join forces with. the 
Rightists and throw the President into the jaws of 


- the reactionaries who had been speaking against - 
- him sharply and purposefully. We hoped that) the- 
democrat in Gorbachev would prevail upon the » 


conservative in him. This was the’ position even up 
till December 1990. But then Gorbachev began to 
lean more and more to the Right, not only each 
day, but by the hour. The General overcame 


the President. I think this was what pushed Yeltsin g 


so sharply to raise the question of the Presidenta 
resignation. 


In their frantic baiting of Yeltsin its organisers 


turn everything upside down, misrepresent and 
distort statements. It- has become a fashion: to 


charge him with populism. They say he is playing. 


with the people, going to meetings. Well, why 


shouldn’t our chief leaders go to the masses, to the ` 
hundreds of thousands of common people, instead - 
of their fleeting and showy encounters, which are ; . 


re-organised impromptu appearances? For the 
whole of last year ‘Gorbachev practically did not 


visit a single region of the country. There is’ nothing 


he has to say to the people—that is the reason. 


` Now about the deliberate distortions of Yeltsin’s 


thoughts. Yeltsin has demanded the President's 
resignation and the handing over of his powers to 


demand. But this was equated to a call for the 


_. liquidation of all constitutionally elected organs of 


power, including the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 
Yeltsin has always been accused of aspiring fer 
power. One must consider the fact that Yeltsin’s 


time Boris Nikolaevich Yeltsin Alone threw ‘a 
challenge to the system, to the Party plutocracy. It 
is obvious that if he was thinking of personal 
power, he would never have taken such a step. 
Yeltsin did not appoint himself as a People’s Deputy, 


.as, Gorbachev and other leaders did. He did not 
conceal the fact that he was striving for power, but - 


for power not acquired behind the scenes, behind 
the people’s back. He was striving for power from 
the people and for the ‘sake of the people. Yes, 
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reject the 


- real face-was revealed in October 1987. At that . 


Yeltsin says that Russia should have its President, ie: 


AN 


Ë 


<: 


‘majority of our 





selected not by a lobby, by a narrow circle, but 
electec by the entire people. It is difficult to challenge 


this position in principle. But Mikhail Sergeyvich . 
- Gorbachev again managed to become an exception. 
He was elected by the Congress of People’s Deputies, — 


-The actions of the bankrupt top dique against 
Yeltsin have always Jed to the opposite of what 
they.were intended to achieve. They have called 
forth the angry indignation of the: people and 
raised his prestige. Oo 


Democracy Must Have Time To Mature | 


N. SIMONIA interviewed by D. MAKAROV 


iy uestion: Nodar Alexandrovich, it is the view 
2) of soviet and foreign observers that perestroika 

come to a halt and has even started rolling 
back. 

Answer: Looking at the hap of the last six 
years, I am astounded by the fact that so much has 

here in such a short period. A separation 
of the Party and the state has taken place and in the 
state there is now separation of the legislature, the 
executive and the judiciary. 

The most important thing is the gigantic revolution 
that has occurred in social consciousness. We have 
got the opportunity of speaking what we think, 
printing what we want, meeting whom we wish to, 
travelling where invited to and where we can 
afford to go. The idea of a market economy and 


demccratisation of society are not only being openly - 


discuased—something which was inconcetvable two 

or three years ago—but in the consciousness of a 
le these ideas are gradually 

taking root as. being historically necessary and 

inevitable. For all this time is needed. 

Question: You say “how much”, others say “how 
littlé*, especially if one compares with Europe, 
including Eastern Europe. 

Arswer: Different countries are drawn at an 
auneq_ial pace into these processes which lead them 
to some degree or depth of democratisation or the 
other. Russia has taken to this path much later than 
other European countries. 

Russia develops in accordance-with the pattern 
of expanding waves. Peter the First threw the 
“store of reform” into Russian society. His reforms 
were followd by a lull, by stagnation. Then came a 
new wave of reforms introduced by Catherine the 
Second, and again a lull, and so on. The historical 
process flows in waves. But all the same, after each 
reform something remained, something was accu- 
mulated—even if only in people’s consciousness. 

Question: And in our times? 

Answer: In the twentieth century we had Lenin’s 
reforms, but they were wiped out by Stalin’s 


totalitarian regime. Our = became authoritartan 
only after the Twentieth CPSU Congress and it has 
continued as such till this day. 

There are two types of authoritarianism: conser- 
vative authoritarianism, when power rests in the 
hands of retrograde forces; and p 
authoritarianism. Marx and Engels in their time 
noted that there are occasions when reaction carries 
out the tasks of the revolution. The revolution 
suffers a defeat and reaction, albeit slowly, carries 
out its objectives, adapting them to its caste interests. 

Progressive authoritarianism can. direct the 
development of society towards democratisation 
somewhat faster than conservative authoritarianism. 


Taea ee ee 
who d carry out the functions of progressive 
authoritarianism in our state. 

Question: Well, if he is such a progressive, why 
doesn’t he give up the post of the General 

Answer: Let's discuss this soberly. The fact that 
the. monopoly of power of the CPSU has been 
ended does not mean that our political system has 
become a multi-party system. The parties which 
have come into being in recent years are either of a 
regional character (all kinds of People’s Fronts) or 
are in a semi-rudimentary state. Power has practically 
remained in the hands of the CPSU. Under these 
circumstances Gorbachev’s refusal of the post of 
General would be equal to political suidde. 

Question: But he keeps demanding for himself 
ever newer powers. 

Answer: Everyone is worried about these powers, 
but people tend ‘to forget at the outset it was 


- Gorbachev who did everything to introduce for the 


first time in seventy competitive élections 
with the right to choose one out of many candidates, 
so that the newly elected parliament acquired real 
l ative power, and not what existed earlier, 
when the Supreme Soviet used to unanimously . 
approve decrees issued half a year before its sessions. 

Having given the parliament legislative power, 
Gorbachev asked that he be given emergency powers, 
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he did not take them himself without asking anyone 
as was the case in the past. 

Question: But the demands for speeding up the 
~~ processes of democratisation are heard louder and 

ouder. Look at the way the meetings which are 
reported in the Left press are conducted. 

Answer: All of us are, alas, by our human nature 
still very, very authoritarian. This is how we have 
been brought up. Anyone who thinks differently is 
for us, as before, an enemy, and if he does not want 
to accept our viewpoint, we destroy him in some 
way or try to do this. 

Therefore, when the democrats want us to be 
given democracy here and now, I think it is quite 
unrealistic. It is impoasible after so many centuries 
of totalitarlanism and authoritarianism to go over 
to democracy all at once, in an hour. 

Question: You a Mists you don’t see anyone 
except Gorbachev who could carry out the function 
of progressive authoritarianism. But many of the 
democrats assert that he has exhausted his limits of 
progressivism. 

Answer: In the first place, we should first make 
sure who am these people is a real democrat 
aad wko only calle himnai cae and wis cai 
assuming power, at once become a worse conser- 
vative (and even this isn’t so bad)). It will be much 
worse if such a “democrat” stubbornly, 
without reality into account, to e his 
inea leaa e cee cae 
civil war and a new totalitarianism. coe 
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Question: Gorbachev's critics say that he is 
indecisive, that he is afraid of taking decisions 
which would lead to quick and radical f 

Answer: As such critics Gorbachev has 
both his feet firmly planted on earth. He takes a 
step forward only when he is fully convinced that 
the soil under his feet won't crumble. After the 
Leftists quit the CPSU Gorbachev lost the possibility 
of balancing between the Lefts and the Rights and 
the Government steadily to move to the 
Right, something which, in the situation that has 


- emerged, Gorbachev is powerless to stop. 


Gorbachev is a brilliant tactician and he is con- 
ducting himself perfectly adequately in the present 
condition both in the country and the world. He 
clearly realises that he is head of a huge state 
which is multi-faceted and of mixed composition. 
The President cannot and ought not to try to please 
everyone, but he is obliged to take into consideration 
the vi of all strata of society. 

It is true that he is often accused of indecisiveness, 
that he cannot choose between the Left and the 
Right. Gorbachev simply doesn’t have the right to 
do this. If he takes someone’s side tomorrow, a 
civil war will start the day after. He has the right to 
govern the country so long as he does not adept an 
extreme position. 

Question: Every nation gets the government that 
it deserves. People in queues more and more ask 
for a new Stalin, and when Gorbachev asks for new 
powers, those “chosen by the people” don’t hesitate 
to oblige. That means they too understand 
the necessity for authoritarianism. You say 
there is no alternative to Gorbachev, but in 





alternative. He is looked upon as a democrat 
and enjoys great popularity. 

Answer: Yeltsin is popular not because he 
is a democrat. One more tragedy of the 
democrats is that they don’t understand that 
Yeltsin is popular not as a democrat but as a 
populist. These are not identical things, In 
the “Third World”, populism has always 
been connected with dictatorship. Peron in 
Argentina, Sukarno in Indonesia, Saddam 
Hussein in Iraq were all populists and all of 
them sooner or later arrived at dictatorship. 
And for Yeltsin, his first aim is not the 
strengthening of democracy but the creation 
of a regime of personal power, which. is 
what he is engaged in acquiring, trying to 
become the President of Russia. And when 


the democrats have helped him to attain this 
objective, he will cast them aside like an 
overcoat discarded in summer. . QO 

(Translated by Ravi M. Bakaya) 
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Prabhu: Lok Sabha Poll. 
(Continued froin page 3) 


at least one constituency in UP! But why Advani in 
Gujarat? It may be a good poll strategy but poor 
judge-nent of the mood of the people. 

A large number of people with criminal record 
have jumped into the fray in UP, Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh and Haryana. In Tosha Lok Sabha 
const:tuency, the Congress-I candidate Dharm Vir 
Singh, for instance, has been debarred by the 
Punjab and Haryana High Court from contesting 
elections but a Supreme Court injunction has allowed 
him t go ahead. He will, however, have no voting 
right even if elected in terms of the court order. 

He is reportedly close to the Deputy Prime 
Minister, Devi Lal, and the Janata Dal-S leader, Om 
Prakesh Chautala. Another Congress-I candidate, 
Purush Bhan (Kalka), is allegedly instrumental in 
converting farmland around Delhi for the proposed 
Disneyland project. All in all, the Congress-I does 
seem to have overlooked the sensitivity of the peo- 
ple regarding personal image of candidates and the 
sole criterion is the ability to win election somehow. 
_ Tc aggravate the situation, there are private 

armies and senas to aid candidates in one way or 
the cther mostly beyond the pale of law. In UP, 
there is a candidate with not less than 40 criminal 
cases pending against him. : 

The Congress-I had also, meanwhile, unhesitat- 





Way Day 


One moming you will wake and find 
Suddenly Into the sky has climbed 


The wonderful unheard-of day 
The never-ending First of May. 


Charles Madge 
(Cambridge Left, 1933) 


ingly given tickets freely to those who had left 
other parties and joined it on the eve of the elec- 
tions in disregard to the angry reaction of grassroot 
workers. Some of them were even disqualified 
under the anti-defection law brought by Rajiv 
Gandhi himself after the 1984 elections. ‘These 
include V.C. Shukla, Mahendra Singh, Ms Usha 
Singh, Nathu Ram Mirdha, Jagdeep Dhankar, Anil 
Shastri, Manvendra Singh and H.R. Basavaraj Patil. 
The Congress-I workers are also put off by the 
way the leadership thus rewarded the newcomers 
overlooking genuine workers. They are unable to 
understand how the leadership of the 100-year old 
organisation does not have enough people with 
impeccable record to contest elections. Many an 
eyebrow has also been raised about the party 
nominating Jayant Malhotra who is a close associate 
of Chandra Shekhar and mastérminded defection 
and split in the Janata Dal last -year. They are 
baffled at the turn of events in the party. oO 
(Courtesy: The Hindustan Tunes) 





George: Population 1991 
(Continued fiom page 30) 


Nevertheless, two basic issues emerge here which 
need to be underscored. First, the success of the 
educational programmes well evident in a smaller 
size of population like that of a Union Territory. 
Secondly, the relative efficiency of the source of 
funds for development outlays and actual expendi- 
tures during the Five Year Plans under the State 
and Zentral sectors becomes amply clear. It would 


follow by implication that the ‘literacy mission’, a 


Central sector scheme, showed a better result in 
the UTs. Should it not, as it were, also be used to 
com nent on the scope of management of the State- 
spor sored educational programmes? Certainly these 
poirts need to be carefully examined as and when 
the detailed tables of age-sex and rural-urban 
composition of the population become available. 
Tre question of adverse and declining sex-ratio 
in tne country needs to be viewed from wide 
angled lens which would intensely reflect on the 
socio-cultural practices, maternal and child health 


(MCH) programmes, and perceptions about natural ` 


fertility evolving in the country consequent to 
fam ly planning programmes in particular and the 


modernisation process in general. While the contem- 
porary debate among Indian demographers has 
been confined to scoring a debating point on whether 
or not the family planning component of the Five 
Year Plan outlays subsumed the MCH component, 
it is hard to find any analytical account of the 
slowing down of lela growth or otherwise 
due to the family planning programmes and 
modernisation processes at large. 

Dr Subhash Gulati of the Population Research 
Centre at the Institute of Economic Growth in 
Delhi- explicitly shows that the Indian population 
during the 1991 Cerisus would have been greater 
by a factor of 4.2 in the absence of the family 
planning programmes and modernisation processes. 
The decadal growth of population in such a case 
would have been about 275 per cent instead of the 
estimated 23.5 per cent during 1981-91, asserts Dr 
Gulati. - 

Primacy of health and nutrition, no doubt, needs 
to be underscored. Nevertheless, a holistic view 
with long term implications would suggest para- 
mount importance to the educational component 
of the development programmes especially geared 
towards the girl child and adult female population 


- in the-age group of 25-29 years. Q 
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| Call of Bangladesh 


help the freedom fighters of Bangladesh: 
it was a proud mament when Dhaka 


was liberated in December 1971 and 








Sy.) he trail of death and destruction 
4° that has come in the wake of a 
e cycle has overtaken our 
















































neighbour, Bangladesh, the most densely Bangladesh was well and truly born. It 
populated member of the SAARC family. -was that moment of triumph for the 
The devastation that this natural calamity people of Bangladesh which was also the 
has brought to Bangladesh will take years, hour of glory for both the government 


and the people of India. 

But today, twenty years later, what 
has been our reaction, reaction both of 
the government and the people of this 
country? We are no doubt engrossed in 
our own general election, the leaders of 
our political parties are immersed in the 
business of vote-counting. What they seem 
to have missed is that even in terms of 
collecting votes, a striking gesture of 
fellow-feeling towards Bangladesh would 
have fetched them heavy dividends at 
the poll in this country. What is appalling 
is that the leaders of our political parties 
do hot seem to know the inborn traits of 
our own people, that they would respond 
today in abundant measure to any call 
for aid to the hapless millions of 


was al-eady in the grip of an economic 
crisis, tt is an LDC member of the South 
Asian community—in fact, one of the 
world’; bread basket. On top of that has 
come this: natural visitation. One can 
imagire what a back-breaking burden 
this would be for a country already in 
the grip of economic impoverishment. 
It is in this background that ane cannot 
help being critical of the present 
government's response to the devasta- 
tion in Bangladesh. By protocol standard, 
New Delhi may argue that it cannot be 
faulted. It initially sent three helicopters 
and relief aid valued at Rs 125 lakhs to 
Dhake. Later on its donation has gone 
upto Es 10 crores more plus three more 
helicopters and four naval flat-bottoms. 
But one can certainly ask in all fairness: 
is tha: the way in which India should 
respor.d when our neighbour is in distress? 
The Ir.dian people are proud to have had 
extended a helping hand when the people 


of Bangladesh rose twenty years ago to 


throw off the jackboot régime of the 
Pakisiani generals. The entire nation 


backed the government at that time not 
only :o provide shelter for millions of 
refugees who had come over from the 
then Zast Pakistan but also to actively 
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India go to Dhaka even for a couple af 
hours and thereby signify our earnest 
feelings of sympathy at the sufferings of 
the Bangladeshis? Even a diversion from 
his election campaign schedule would 
have been adequately responded to by 
our electorate. To go now might be absurd 
since the Pakistan Prime Minister, Nawaz 
Sharif, made a flying visit to Dhaka on 
May 6. If the Ministers are engaged in 
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requested the Vice-President to go, though a day’s visit 
by the President to Dhaka would have been very 
appropriate. . 

Leaving aside the government, what's the reaction of 
the leaders of our political parties to the Bangladesh 
developments? It is shocking that most of them have not 
cared to issue even a statement calling for rellef to the 
victims in Bangladesh. One has only to recall that when 
in office as the Prime Minister, Rajiv Gandhi, made an 
airdash to Bangladesh—and took the Sri Lanka President, 
Jayawardene, alongwith him—which he might have 
done on the spur of the moment, but Its impact was 
positive. But this time, there has so far been no sign of 
such an urge from this leader of the largest political 
party. However, we must be thankful for small mercies: 
the AICC-I has at least announced a donation of Rs 10 
lakhs for the relief of the cyclone victims of Bangladesh. 

Amazingly unconcerned seem to be the leaders of all 
the other political parties; and these include the high- 
voltage leaders of West Bengal as well. Not one of them 
has issued even a call for massive aid to Bangladesh— 
not, at least, upto the time of writing these lines—though 
the cyclone struck more than a week ago. Our leaders 
might be totally sunk in electioneering as they really are, 
but that does not mean they should be oblivious to 
what's happening just across our borders How parochial 


has become our outlook is demonstrated by this amazing 
case of insensitivity. 

Our political leaders talk big about India’s important 
place In the comity of nations. Our politicians are excited 
when there comes a big-power testimonial about India 
being the major regional power. When same Western 
newsmagazine boosts India on its coverpage as a sort of 
regional superpower, it lifts the ego of our political 
leaders. But if we are really to deserve that position, is it 
not incumbent upon us to demonstrate that we stand by 
all our neighbours at the hour of their misfortune? If we 
have to make the SAARC a reality, this is the moment 
when an emergent meeting of SAARC Foreign Ministers 


- must be called to chalk out how best they can make a 


collective effort to come to the aid of Bangladesh. The 
initiative for such an emergency meeting must come 
from New Delhi. 

In the life of a nation, when a helping hand Is 
extended at a moment of dire distress, that hand is 
regarded as that of a friend In need. The norms of 
ordinary diplomacy are subsumed, at least for the time 
being, and this becomes an investment of permanent 
value for those who respond. It touches the right chord 
at the right moment in the ethos of any people. That 
moment is here and now. 


May 8 N.C. 





COMMENTARY 


$ he blatant attempt on the part of the Centre to directly 
ei “Intervene in Bihar has evoked strong protests from wide 
“ * sections of democratic opinion in the country. This has 
forced the caretaker government of Chandra Shekhar to come out 
with a clarification that It was not intending to impose Presi- 
dent’s Rule in the State However, what needs to be understood is 
that efforts are still afoot to defer the parliamentary elections in 
Bihar with the objective of influencing the overall poll outcome. 

What is the reality of today’s Bihar? The fact—which is not 
being projected in the Press in general—is that there has been of 
late a groundswell of support for the Janata Dal in the State 
thereby brightening the prospects of a sweep by the party in the 
poll while the rout of the Congress-I and the BJP (not to speak of 
the Samajwadi Janata Party of Sur caretaker Prime Minister, 
since all the three Bihar Ministers in the Chandra Shekhar 
Government in the electoral fray—Subodh Kant Sahay, 
Yashwant Sinha and Hukum Dev Narayan Yadav—are locked In 
a grim fight to save their deposits) is becoming increasingly 
transparent with every passing day. Hence the nefarious plot to 
bring Bihar under Central Rule or at least defer the elections on 
the alibi of breakdown of law and order. And this, when 
compared to Bihar the scale of pre-poll violence has bern more In 
Gujarat, UP and Andhra Pradesh. As for violence in Bihar during 
election time, it is a nch legacy left by the great Congrese-I; Laloo 
Prasad Yadav, the present Chief Minister, can hardly claim any 
credit on this score for thls is the first time that an election is 
being held in Bihar with him at the helm of the State 
administration. 

Actually it is the unprecedented upsurge of the downtrodden 
and backwards in Bihar that the vested interests are trying their 


2 


Hands Off Bihar! 


best to conceal. This is a new phenomenon which Is vested with 
exceptional significance. No doubt the Janata Dals epousal of the 
Mandal Commission's recommendations has helped the process 
but the contribution of the painstaking endeavours of the Left— 
the CPI and the IPF in particular—in organising the under- 
privileged cannot be overlooked either. It ls this unique 
mobilisation of the poor and the oppressed aumed at’ social 
transformation that ls being sought to be resisted by the rural and 
urban proponents of the socio-economic status quo. These 
elements, occupying key positions In the SJP, Congress-I and BJP, 
are hatching a diabolical conspiracy in league with repre- 
sentatives of Big Business so as not to allow the people of Bihar to 
exercise thelr franchise. As af now the plan is to postpone the 
elections in Bihar. With Punjab and Bihar not going to the polls 
with the rest of the country, the effective strength of the Lok 
Sabha would come down by 67 seats (there are 54 seats in Bihar 
and 13 in Punjab). So without securing absolute majority a leader 
could be elected from the party enjoying effective majority. That 
leader, once elected, could either bring Bihar under Central Rule 
or indefinitely defer pol] under the bland pretext of worsening 
law and order situation Of course, the main objective is to deal a 
heavy blow to the Janata Dal, which expects to be the major 
beneficiary of the mass upsurge In Bihar 

It is high time the vested interests reconcle themselves to the 
changing political landscape in the country and desist from such ° 
precipitate actions which would only recoil on them The 
message from Bihar is loud and clear any assault on the people’s 
democratic right to vote would meet with a befitting reply for 
which the conspirators would have themselves to blame. 
May8 S.C. 
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Kerala: Strange Bedfellows 


` K.U. WARIER 


«Per hte a 


ard permissive electoral alllances, the strangest 

” bedfe have gathered in the fray in Kerala. 
A Congrese-I-Muslim League-BJP nexus should be 
unthinkavle at any time, but more so when the Mandir- 
Masjid controversy occupies the top of the bill in the pall 
debate, and the Congregs-! Has to strain to establish its 
“secular” image. Yet such a nexus seems to have emerged 


by skilfui operation in some of the key constituencies in- 
Kerala. 


+ One cf these is the prestigious Badagara Lok Sabha 
constituency from where the congas candidate and 


wy 


_ former Union Minister, K.P. Ueli is seeking re- 


election for a sixth consecutive term on the LDF ticket. 
Unnikrishnan’s principal rival there is Ratna Singh, an 
advocate, jointly sponsored by the I and the 
Muslim League. The BJP on the last day for withdrawal 
of nominations withdrew their candidate from Badagara 
Lok Sabha constituency and declared support to Bales 
Singh, describing him an “independent”. 

As a quid pro quo, Di K Madhavan KY anir 
“independent” who was the BJP candidate for the Lok 
Sabhah in 1984 from Kozhikode, is being supported this 
(Continuedon page 34) 


Implications of BIP-Congress ee, 


(2 tis disturbing to learn that in the Badagara 

| ,: Parliamentary and Beypore Assembly consti- 

Ae sencies in Kerala, the Bip and the Congress! 
ee ee 
their votes. One shudders to think of the future 

_ when the BJP might act in concert with the Congress-I 


in Kerala and on the ,national level to create a ' 


closed soclety in which the Dalits, the backward 
communities, and the minorities would be in peril. 
But naore important is the implicit threat to Indians 
who :hink of themselves as Indians alone, an ever- 
increasing number of people bound together not 
by ceste or religion but by Indianness. This is the 
\ India on which depends our meaningful existence, 
but en India which the emerging BJP-Congress-I 
axis 5 seeking to destroy.: 
L71989 the BJP in Kerala clandestinely advised 
its synpathisers to transfer their votes to the Congress 


a daw before the polling. In 1991 this clandestine ` 


manoeuvre has become public policy. A natural 
alliance seems to be building up between the hard 
Hind:ttoa of the BJP and the soft Hindutoa of the 
Congrese-I. 

By entering into an election adjustment with the 
BJP and by giving legitimacy to an unclean pre- 


` May 11, -991 


poll manoeuvre, the Congress-I has exposed its 

Jack of commitment to secularism and to the electoml 
process. Such a tie-up between authcHtarian and 
communal elements poses a grave danger to the 


`” nation. 


Organisations like the Catholic Bishops Conference 
of India, which have all along been moderate and 
cooperative, have highlighted the danger of such a: 
line up resulting in authoritarianism and unjust 
casteism. The recent statement of the, CBCI to vote 
for communal harmony, authentic secularism, social 
and economic justice, human rights, freedom of 
religion, conscience, speech, action and association 
nequires urgency in this present context. - 

This call for an effective use of the vote should. 


7 be taken seriously by the minodties and the backward 


classes and the secular forces if they are not to 
become victims of an uncertain future.  , ; 


Signatories: Prof Rajni Kothari (Political Scientist), Prof 


Abu Baker (Professor of Education, Jamia Millia Islamia), 
Dr George Mathew (Director, Institute of Social Sctences), 
O.V. Vijayan (Writer, Novelist, Cartoonist), Nikhil 
Chakravartty (Editor, Mainstream). 
; May 5, 1991 
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Boa ao Demora, Marches On 


BADRIRAINA _ & na aof 


j i he year 1832 was a momentous one in the again, countervailing forces notwithstanding; history ' 
“4 long-drawn-out history.of British democracy. kept Its course: British women achieved the right 
İt saw the English parliament pass a Reform Bill to vote, evertif in 1928. : ; f, 
_ which is recognised to have transferred political ` In our own case, the tryst seemed to arrive—or 
power from the landed interests to the urban, so we were told—at the famous midnight hour in 
industrial middle classes. In that heyday of the 1947. Our own liberals proudly produced a 
whigs Macaulay was to declare that having keptits republican Constitution and a parliamentary demo-. 
‘tryst with the rightful aspirations of the new urban cracy full of promise for the nation that did the 
elites, British history had indeed arrived at its grind. Like their British mentors, however, our 
apogee: indigenous masters began to develop the familiar 
British history, in the meanwhile, had some cold feet. The gulf between what was promised 
‘ further ideas of its own. The thirties arid the forties ‘ and what was dispensed ' widened with each 
- were to see revolutionary upsurges of the new - independent decade. Given the role that our “national 
industrial working class aimed,- minimally, at leadership” was perceived to have played'in the 
‘securing logical extensions of political and economic _anti-colonial struggle, the hegemony of thatleader- 
` democracy beyond the limits set by the modernising ship class remained in place till about 1967, althoughi 
middle classes. Among other things, the worker's’ fairly informed sniping was already in evidence as 
Charter asked for “one man‘one vote”. Not vast segments who had remained outside the 
surprisingly, the Charter was thrown out by the “national consensus” begani to be heard from. : 
parliament. It seemed then to a whole lot of the In 1967, however, the Congress was dethroned 
English people outside the centres of control that . in the Gangetic belt which had been the staple 
the very liberals who had brought British history spac of its power. The Congress split of 1969 and 
forwards upto 1832 had aoe become the votaries the famous bank nationalisation. business were ` 
of the stitus quo. Nothing, however, that the aspects ofa strategy to reinstall a tottering hegemony. 
liberals—indeed, the conservative-liberals—could A refurbished polemics about peverty removal 
_think up as counterweights to concerted assertions, was sought to be pressed into sérvice, while oppo- 
‘from, below could halt the amplifications of / -sitional forces failed to realign with any considerable 
democracy. Despite educated: middle class fears spread or purposeful ideological cohesion. ' 
about the dangers of “anarchy”, instability, moral The Emergency of the mid-seventies was las 
chaos, the loss of homogenising authority- and so > much about containing new democratic aspirations: _ 
, on (terms' that had referénce to the increasingly now through an unconcealed. authoritarianism asit » 
uncontainable struggle for rights), by 1887-the was about the judgment of the Allahabad Court on 
organised working class had achieved most of the ` Mrs Gandhi's election. The: eighties inaugurated 
major demands listed in the Charter of 1838. Neither another sort of unabashed assertion by a vested 
the Bible, nor sophisticated reprimands from high urban industrial civil soclety,as the pretense about 
' culture, nor naked coercions' on behalf of the state a socialist pattern of society was dropped quite 
could stop that process. After the 1880s demands blatantly and economic and educational policy ` 
for further: extensions of democracy on behalf of reoriented exclusively to suit the requirements of 
British women began to gather force. And, once the elite’ producer and consumer. Concomitantly, 
nonetheless, the con assertions that had begun 


trary 
The author: tedches English at Kirorimal sac to surface in the 1960s have equally kept on course. 
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Some Rerlectons on Gulf War 


x, n one of his`books, the paepae British 
Ey f h.storian, Sir Louis Namier, observed that 
arguments howsoever cogently presented by the 
weak`and supported by facts, are apt to cause 
annoyance and are likely to be dismissed as mere 
quibbles. We are intensely aware of this. Neverthe- 
less, we must persist in our endeavour to articulate 
what we feel and think with full. piowidge that 
we may cause annoyance. ` 
Throughout human history, the wielders of both 
the spiritual and temporal powers have contem- 
ptuously dismissed all those questioning their mora- 
lity anc wisdom, as mere fools and dreamers. We 
derive sustenance from the assurance:of Jesus that 


some day the Meek will inherit the Earth. We con- 


tinue tc dream that some day humanity will learn, 
by a process of reductio ad absurdum that humanity 
has reached a stage in its capacity, for destruction, 
where i: must either hang together or hang separately. 
The logic of raw power and the logic of the deepest 
stirring of humanity in this last decade of the 


` twentieth century, somehow remain in a state of 


unreso ved conflict. The recent war in West Asia 
has cer-ainly demonstrated the logic of raw power. 
But it nas yet to establish a structure of durable 
peace in this tortured area. It was tortured by janis- 
saries of the Ottoman Turkish Empire. When that 
Empire rotted from within, because of the venality 
of its Sultans and the onslaught on it by the British 
imperial strategy of riding both an Arab horse as 
well as a:Zionist steed, the peoples of this area felt, 


_ no reli2f. On the contrary, the history ‘of this area” 


up to this date is a history of the frustrations of all 
the components of humanity living in the vast.a-ea 


` stretching from Iran to the Red Sea to the Suez 


Canal, the Mediterranean and the Atlantic coasts. 
The application of raw power in a display of 
most uptodate varieties of technologies was sought 
to be camouflaged by making it appear that the 
war in the Persian Gulf was, in biblical terms, a just 
war fought under the banner of the United Naticns. 
The result, however, is that‘the UN as a possible 


. instrument for securing world peace, stability and\ 


justice. is severely damaged. Even, the high office 


' up of 


of the Secretary-General of the UN has been 
damaged. i 


It is an old maxim that “he who comes to equity 


` must come with dean hands”. The obligation on 


the part of those who speak in the name of equity, 
justice and law, to abide by the imperatives of 
these words is greater than of those who, by 
definition, represent the evil. President Saddam 


- Hussein was represented as such an evil. But can 


we say, in ‘all conscience, that those who fought 
this evil in the name of the UN have clean hands? 
We fear that the wide masses of people all over the 
world, and more especially in the Arab lands, are 


_today in a more disturbed state of mind than they 


were at the commencement of the invasion of 


Kuwait by Iraq. Sooner, rather than later, it is this 


turbulence in the hearts and minds of millions of 
Arabs and others, which will count. One fails to 
observe any'sign of wisdom and statesmanship ` 


‘and a long-term view of history amongst the victors. 


Familiar as we are with the mindsets of all those 
who have wielded power throughout the ages, we 
were left with a feeling of extreme unease as we 
witnessed the Gulf war. This war has failed to give 


us either the vision of anew world.order or even of - 


regional peace and security. The Gulf war has also 
brought a sense of unease and disquiet in Europe 
because it has raised the question of the involvement 


` of NATO bases in a war fought away from. the 


frontiers of Europe. The Gulf war has also tragically 
- brought to the surface both racialist and religious 
fundamentalist undertones. No one looking for a 
new world order can be attracted by the packaging 
in which the Gulf war has been presented hitherto. 

. In a century which has witnessed the decline 
and fall of the Manchu Empire, the Ottoman Turkish 
Empire, the Czarist Empire, the Hapsburg Empire, 
the British Empire, the French Empire, the Dutch 
Empire, the Portuguese Empire, as well as the 
impact of human consciousness on the political 
structures set up in the Communist states, is it 
realistic to contemplate the possibility of the setting 
e so-called unipolar world based on the 
might of the United States of America, even assuming 
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that the exercise of that might is tempered by some. 


feeling and concern for the fate not only of this 
earth but of all humanity at large? The answer 
should be obvious. The tendency towards unilate- 


ralism on the part of the USA will only bring ` 


suffering and grief and not Pax Americana. The 
United States is faced with a serious problem of 
rethinking and re-evaluating its manifest destiny. 
Similar questions would confront the European 
powers as well as Japan. 

+ 


i} 


THE American “unilateralism” is not our invention. 


It forms part of a debate withiń the United States. ` 


We presume that a person like Arthur Schlesinger 
Jr. would not be accused of being ‘anti-American’. 
In an article published in the prestigious American 
journal titled Foreign Affairs in its Winter issue of 
- 1987/88, he has made very thoughtful and perceptive 
remarks about ‘unilateralisin’. We quote below 
what he wrote then as an exponent of the foreign 
policy of a democrat: 
Unilateralism breeds the arrogance of Ignorance, and 


ignorance breeds bad policy —.. 
Unilaterallsm breeds something more than ignorance: it 


breeds illegality. 

It might be argued that Arthur Schlesinger’s 
critique was in the context of the performance of 
the Reagan Administration. It is true that both the 
Secretary of State, James Baker IIT, ‘as well as 
President Bush have effected a change in the style 
of their functioning: However, we are not certain 


whether the change of style is translated into a: 


change in substance. The power structure within 
the United States, whose interests President Reagan 


as well as President Bush represent, remains essen- -’ 


tially unilateralist. That is one reason why we have 
serious missgivings about the Gulf war ushering in 
a new world order under the leadership of the 
United States of America. The policy-making 
processes in the United States have, for a very long 
time now, led to the liquidation of the State Depart- 
ment. That Department has been de-professionalised. 
It has been in a state of siege laid by the Pentagon 
and the itinerant Presidential Advisers in the National 


Security Council. In the context of’ this historic: 


decline of the principal Department of State, we 
have doubts about James Baker IN imparting to the 
making of American foreign policy the dimension 
derived from his own personal sensibilities. 
Surveying more closely the aftermath of the 
Gulf war, our serious misgivings about creating a’ 
- structure of durable peace in that region persist. 


We see no evidence of wisdom which would 
harmonise the Arab-Israeli conflict, the inalienable 


. Tights of the Palestinian people, the Iranian percep- 


tions of its national interests, as well as Arab natio- 
nalism whether expressed in secular terms, or 
worse still, in religious terms. The United States 
will also be faced with a serious dilemma about the 
extent of its involvement in a variety of civil strifes, 
more particularly in Iraq and elsewhere too. The 
pattern of such invdlvement in Latin America, 
Africa and in Afghanistan upto date has not been 
seriously questloned. The setting up of American 
naval and air bases in the region are not an 
appropriate response to the problems of political 
and social stability in this entire area, 

Anyone contemplating the events leading to the ! 
Gulf war cannot but ask the question: How did it 
all happen? One answer is obvious: It happened 
because President Saddam Hussein committed a 
blatant act of aggression on the sovereign state of 
Kuwait and compounded that offence by annexing 
that state. This explanation reminds us of the slmp- 
listic explanation given at the time of the commence- 
ment of the Werld War I.}We were then told that it 
began because an Archduke was murdered in 
Sarajevo. In our view, the Gulf war is one more 
manifestation of unresolved conflicts of this region 
since the end of World War I. The British imperialist, 
strategists maintained some sort of equilibrium in 
this area on-the strength of the British Indian 
Empire. Indeed, the Perslan Gulf was often referred 
to as the Curzon Lake. No serious attempt has 
been made by the Western powers as well as the 


USA to address themselves to the real problems of 


this region. The real aspirations of the people of 

this region have never been a matter of concern for 

the geo-strategists. Consequently, all these structures, 

built here in the name of security, have collapsed in 

the past. The Middle East Defence oe Sacer 

fell apart. The idea that Iran, with the Shahenshah 

as its head, could give security did not work. The 

involvement of Pakistan, Iran and Turkey under 

the cover of ‘Regional Cooperation’ is in shambles 

and the moral and legal pretensions of the policy- 

makers were fractured by Turkish aggression against 

Cyprus and the continued occupation of a part of. 
Cyprus by Turkey. The United States’ policy in this 

region has also wavered. We will call as our wit-' 
ness Arthur Schlesinger Jr. once again. In his article 

to-which we have already made a reference, he has 

described the anatomy of the vacillation of American 

policy. We quote below what he wrote in his article 

from which we have already quoted earlier. 
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The Reagan Administration first followed a policy of - 
; then veered toward Iraq, a polky culminating 
in the restoration of relations in 1984; then 
courted Iran with arms shipments onthe grounds df Iran's 
supreme geo-political importance to American security; 
Ghar in order bo peoe Acak ccntidence and is peccerot 
Iraqi assault on the U.S.S. Stark and the death of 37 
American sailors. 
Then Reagan decided to reise the military stakes in the 
. Gulf egainst Iren—the very country he had been secretly 
arming a short time before. This was a decision taken ` 
without consultation with Americe’s allles and with only 
sketcŁy notification to There was no evident 
effort to think through next steps, and the US Navy did 
ee ee eee 
mines.. The reflagging of Kuwaiti tanken}—again no ~ 
consultation with allles—goes far to place the United 
- States in the hands of two countries, Kuwait and Iraq, that 
have an obvious interest in drawing us into war against 
Iran. “American naval forces in the Gulf,”' as a Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee report put it in October 
1987, “are now, in effect, hostage to Iraqi war policy.” An 
Iranian victory over Iraq would plainly be against the 
Interests of the West, but the United Stafes cannot do 
much by its little self to prevent it. Only as a last resort has 


-y the Administration turned to the international Instrument 


it should have used from the start—the United Nations. 

It might be argued that the United States followed 
the advice given by Arthur Schlesinger Jr. by 
ensuring that the Gulf war was conducted under 
Ene pieri UN But, as we have argued, the 

was too diaphanous. We are also left’ 


pe eeling of extreme unease by the testimony 


given by the last US Ambassador to Iraq who was 
held, mystériously, incommunicado for no statable 
reason. The text of the telegram she sent to the 
State Department reporting the conversation- she 
had with President Saddam Hussein has also not 


y 
ae 
+ 


+ 
IN view, of all that we have stated in the preceding 


ab a it would seem to us that the origins of - 


the Gulf war need further investigation not because 
of any-idle curiosity, but because one ought to 
know precisely what considerations weighed with 
the , policy-makers in Washington when we are 
being given comfortable assurances about the new 
world order which is informed by liberty, equality, 
fraternity and would embrace the real problems of 


the peoples of the world. As we write these lines — 


today, we see no evidence of either the Europeans 
or the Americans any concern for evolving 
a viable world order. In the absence of such a 


`- world order, we are, -howsoevérreluctantly, com - 


pelled to share the Judgement pronounced on the 
Gulf war bya 
David Marquand, an his apee ooo in Si 


ent of the Guardian Weekly, © 


"March 17 issue of the journal. He writes as follows: 


In the fipst truly high-tech war in history, the United States 
has triumphed more completely than at any time since the 
Union armies crushed the Confederacy. Ah American 
war, started by an American President in pursuit of an 
- American has been won, with breath-taking , 
“ease, by the crushing weight of American technology..No 

_ Wonder the Soviet generals are worried. 


with ° 
members of the coalition were American clients. Beltain 
was an enthusiastic American subaltern. Despite 
mutinous moments at the beginning, France ended as an 
unenthuslastic one. The rest of Europe was out the game 
altogether—divided, confused and lacking in both will 
and capacity to pursue a policy of its own. The Soviet 
Union had a policy, but was too weak to make it effective. 
The uneasy power balance of the Cold War era is, in short, 
in ruins and no new balance has replaced it. ? 

On present form, the much vaunted new wodd order will 


-United States is not naturally an 
hegemony-seeking nadon makes the prospect Of a Pax 
Americana more worrying rather than less. 
Good policemen are not pure in heart, and nor are good 
world know that force has its bitter part 
to play in human affairs; and because they know this they 
also know that force should be used sparingty, for limited 
ends and in limited ways. Cynical, imperialistic peoples 
like the British and French have absocbed this bleak 
wisdom into thelr bloodstragms, though in this terrible 
` century even they haye Someries forgotten it. The’ 
Americans never learnt it. 
: Becavsd they are püre Iñ heart they cannot fight limited 
wars. To fight a limited war would be to concede that the 
` enemy is not utterly evil. And unless the enemy is utterly — 
- evil, war is not justified at all. 
The savage devastation of the South in the American Civil 
War, the insistence on unconditional surrender in the 
Second World War, and the demonisation of Seddam and 
dismissal of the Soviet peace initiative in the Gulf war are 
all part of the same syndrome. In each case, an essentially ae 
anti-militaristic people cauld be mobilised for war only by , 
convincing itself that the other side was vile beyond ' 
compere. In edch case the result was that only total 
eee 
Such a people simply cannot be trusted with the 
overwhelming superiority they. now enjoy—not because 
they are wicked or jingoistic or power-mad, but because 
they are too high-minded‘and.too convinced of their own ia 
` moral rectitude for a world painted in shades of grey. 
If David Marquand’s perception—thaf the. Gulf 
war was, as he says, “an American war, started by 
an American President in pursuit of an American 


objective”—is correct, then we can, with a fair 


amount of.certainty, agsert that the United States’ 
Ambassador to Iraq, April Glaspie, carried out her 
assignment with high. professional ee 
That assignment could not be any o than 


. leading President Saddam Hussein up the garden 
path. His our shrewd guess that the. telegram 
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which Ambassador Glaspie sent to the State 
Department which has:still not been made public, 
must have contained Ambassador Glaspie’s report 
about President Saddam Hussein’s intention in 


of Kuwait. It appears to us that throughout. 


the tragic Gulf war, President Saddam Hussein’s 
own political perceptions have proved to be 
grievously wrong. 

His perceptions, born out of the US support 
during Iran-Iraq war about the US’ intentions, 
were tragically faulted. bfe was also proved wrong 
in assuming that he could somehow drag Israel out 
into the arena of conflict and thus turn the war into 
an Arab-Israeli war. His perception about the 
response of the people in the Arab lands that they 
would engage in widespread and intense acts of 
terrorism was also proved wrong. However, it is 
not for the first time in history that one discovers 
that Presidents and Prime Ministers, who ought to 
know better, do not actually relate their obsessive 
perceptions to the actual reality. One recalls how 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain, Neville 
Chamberlain, ed that his Pact with Hitler 
youre ho pee ic bring “peace in our 

In less than a year after that- famous 
Sena World War II 
In our view, for aught it may be worth, there isa 


persistent falsity in the perception of geo-strategists - 


of the West that control over the ail riches of the 
Middle East is necessary for the peace, stability 
and prosperity of the Western d. In our view 
the Western dominance of the Middle East has 
generated, from time to time, serious explosions in 
_ this area. The time has, therefore, come to replace 
the old concept of dominance by a new concept of 


building political and economic structures in the ` 


Middle East which would not outrage the passionate 


An Appeal 

The Archives on Contemporary History, Jawahertal Nehru University has 
In ks posesesion records, pamphlets, books and other publications 
relating to the Communist movement in India and abroad. This materiel 
le ofen to scholars working on the Loft and the national movements in 
India. The Archives is currently engaged In enriching ts collection by 
acquiring material from different sources. In thie connection, | would ike 
to appeal to Individurls, organisations and instliudions to give to the 
Archives any materiai they might have in their possession regarding the 
Let movements In India. The sources of particular interest would be 
party documents, publicalion of Left-wing organisations, pamphiets, 
newspapers and journals, and private papers. In case of those who do 
not wish to part with thelr materiale, the Archives can undertake xeroxing 
of those materiats, These contributions will be of immenes heip to the 
study of Loft movemehts In India. 
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feelings for freedom and dignity ameng the Arabs. 
It is not impossible to contemplate an acceptable 
international regime guaranteeing free flow of 
supplies of oil at remunerative prices for its pro- 


ducers. India, Pakistan and Bangladesh ought to - 


acquire a vested interest in a structure of 
durable peace in West Asia. We deeply fegret that 
so far we have failed to-see a reflection of cur vital 
interests in peace and stability in West Asia in the 
way we have reacted to the Gulf crisis. The approach 
has been ad-hoc. West Asia and North Africa 
constitute areas of vital concern not only to us in 
India, but to our entire subcontinent. 

We cannot conclude these reflections without 
observing that President Saddam Hussein did not 
realise that the mili doctrine of the coalition 
forces, built up against under the leadership of 
the United States, was bound to use “maximum 
force against the enemy” under the inspiration of 
Baron von Clausewitz who has now migrated to 
the Pentagon. The declaned enemy, of course, was 
President Saddam Hussein and his Iraq. President 
Saddam Hussein’s seeming assumption that the 
war could be confined to Kuwait was thus faulted. 
We, however, in no way the wast and 
terrible destruction wrought in Itag. The sufferings 
of the Iraqi people move us deeply. Indeed, it is an 
immense tragedy that.afl the efforts made to 
Pies war which, in a sense with 

enry Dunant’s contemplation of the battle of 
Pa A have been negated in Iraq. Ir 1949, anew 
convention was adopted which was born ont of 


` extreme concern for the protection of civilians in 


times of war. That convention has been torn to 
shreds in the way the war was conducted over 
Iraq. The members of the Security Cound who 
authorised “the use of force” have also to answer 
the question, namely, what parameters they 
prescribed for the use of such force? 

Finally, it seems to us that the Gulf war has once 
again put on trial the very concept of civilisation. 
Once again in human history, the Pharisees, the 
Philistines and the scribes have gathered 
in an act of crucifying the spirit Si love and com- 
passion. We are still hopeful that men and women 
in all continents of this Earth, endowed with oddinary 
sensibility, would increasingly contemplate the.Gulf 
war, with horror, as the beginning of a world 
disorder rather than the harbinger of a New World 
Order. They erculd ssbb e aa 
of anxiety that the Gulf war has already started. 
promoting bullish sentiments in the Arms Bazaar Q 
(March 31, 1991) 

This has appeared as the Editor's comment in the current issue 


(vol. XII, no. March 1991) of Man and Development, of which P.N. 
Haksar is the Editor. 
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hi US Capacity to Shape the World 


«o ACHIN VANAIK 


1 $ x 
Hes: here are many ways of trying to assess the 

4 global impact of Iraq's defeat at the hands cf 
the US in the recent Gulf conflict. One can attempt 
the most comprehensive of surveys focu in 
turn, on the implications of the war for each of the 
major a-tors, whether regional or extra-regional, 
whether state or non-state; and then seeking to 
weave together these ih relationships into 
an overall tapestry of the world political scene. 

One must start with American alms bearing in 
mind that these are sufficiently varied as to arouse 


legitimate dispute about their choice, their ordering - 


and in the relative weights to be attached to them.. 
In the troadest sense, there can be said to have 
been three basic objectives—the economics of oil, 
retention of US: politico-strategic control in the 
region through. its intermediaries, namely Israel 
and its Arab client es, altering in its favour 
the US relationship vis-a-vis both its opponents 
and with respect to its friends or allies. f 
It should be noted that ‘liberating Kuwait’ or 
‘making the world safe from dictators’ or ‘encou- 
raging respect for international or UN norms 
regarding territorial sovereignty’, etc. do not figure 
in this list of basic US objectives. , ; 
Such legalistic or formalistit explanations of 
Americen behaviour run aground on its historical 
` record, both in respect of ignoring the UN resolutions 
when it has suited it to do so, in propping up 
` dictatorial regimes as long as they were pro-US 
and in America’s own casual and -consistent 
- violations of international norms to the extent of 
subverting governments and invading countries. 
In the absence of Soviet and Chinese resistance 


the UN was reduced to becoming essentially a fig- - 


leaf for American intentions. Even its own resolutions 


_ in this case were overstepped or violated in spirit 


or amer.ded or replaced when American interests 
required this. f i 

‘Tt has been argued with some degree of plausibility 
that since the US’ import needs from West Asia are 


substantially less than those of its major economic ` 


competitors such as Germany and Japan, this could 
not have been a major factor in explaining US 
willingiress to go to war in the Gulf. 

Indeed in an ultimate irony reflecting the new 
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dispositions of economic power, the US was spending 
bilions of dollars’ and risking men in order to 


make it easier for its chief economic rivals to - 
prosper in the future. Such a view ignores the 
manifold and strategic importance of West Asian 
oil for the US economy, that go well beyond what 
can be shown by a single indicator or comparison, 


such as percentage of oll imported from West Asia. 


-The US needs relatively cheap oil. This allows for a 


margin of price increases in crude. So the Iraqi 
effort to increase oil prices by a reasonable 


margin 

was not in itself that sea to the-US. But the 
US needs to prevent independent fluctuations in 
Price, that is, it does not want such price 
to take place in a framework of decision= 
which its influence is cantly reduced. 

That is something that Saddam Hussein was 
threatening had he been able to maintain control of 
Kuwait. A third reason, of course, is the US desire- 
to maintain long-term control over a region with 
the major part of the world’s resources of a | 
commodity which will remain central to the 
needs of the US and other advanced countries foe 
some decades to come. 


Finally, the economics of oil, especially in respect 


in 


"of. Kuwait, does not have to do merely with 


availability of or control over the commodity itself, 
but with the importance of oil money and petro- 
dollar 8. Kuwait has been correctly termed 
the-world’s first “off-shore” nation with investments 
of over $100 billion outside its borders. This factor. 
has become especially important in the present 


context of declining international liquidity. 


+ 
AS far as the economics of oil is concerned, there is 


_ little doubt that the US has as a result of the Gulf 


war achieved its main aims. in the short and 
medium term. | `’ 

In respect of the second broad US objective, the - 
outcome of the war carries much more mixed con- 
sequences. Challenges to pro-US intermediaries 
comes from Arab nationalsim in both its secular 
and non-secular forms and from the rise of any 
potential regional rival to Israel. It is necessary 
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clarify this issue Sere to, of some of the 
arguments against attaching due weight t.to Arab 
nationalisin. it ls indubltaly the cade that Arab 
‘nationalism is itself vitiated by the specific nationa- 
lisms of different nations. Thus, despite widespread 


popular sympathy for Saddam Hussein ip his . 


confrontation with the US, even those Arab countries 
most 
coalition did little beyond verbal protest. 

` Time and again, efforts at forging a larger Arab 
nation have fallen through. It also cannot be denied 
that Anwar Sadat’s peace initiative with Israel, 
although it represented: an enormous setback to 
Palestinian aspirations, was widely welcomed by 


. the Egyptian public for.the territories it restored to 


the nation. 
including 
cynical’ in its manipulation of the Palestinians’ 
issue. - 


There has not been one Arab Government 


Palestine continues to represent its cutting edge. 
The im of Arab nationalism and its, dis- 


comfort for the US and Israel lie not so much in its © 


potential for generating wider Arab uni 


pei Aparna 
capacity to disturb the existing patterns 


y US, control in the region. Its changing 
manifestations and its periodic exuberances threaten 


to alter-the existing, established and, therefore, _ 
`, stable 


arrangements or regional patterns through 
which the West/US must operate, in order to 
secure its control or influence. 

It is not an argument to say that ultimately these 
periodic expressions—itaqi posture as champion 
of Arab nationalism or Iran as the of an 


` Islamic nationalism—are ultimately amenable to 


va 


cooperation with the US or incorporation in an 
eventual Western dominated arrangement. The point 
is pool te stanly ee a e r 
(often prolonged) from initial challenge to fhe US 
and ultimate institutionalisation of accommodatian 
to it. This institutionalisation is adversely’ affected 
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to the behaviour of the US-led- e libonpentio 


Saddam Hussein’s, which has not been - 


Nevertheless, Arab nationalism exists and 


by te paiio oubien o aaa tem- 
anti-Westem fervour of the kind associated, 
for example, with the rise of Islamic fundamentalism. 
+ BE 
AMERICAN success in EEE TEEN little. 
ents of its dient Arab nations 
badi aly debe and they will not re- 
oni easily. The Pale question 
continues to fester and an y embittered 
Palestinian diaspora and West Bank will 
continue to make its felt in uncomfortable 
ways for the West, Israel and the-US. 
in respect of its third aim, the’ overall outcome 
of the US victory over Iraq is also mixed. To take 
its allfes and friends first. To what extent has the 
US been able to shift in its favour what the USSR 
used to call the “correlation of forces”? As far as 


economic oun go, certainly the US, _ 


ral ac 


Paar the Tan eau el ies E 
clearer. It has forcefully reasserted its stature as the 
leader of imperial interests but in ‘rent-d-super- 

style. Europe and Japan have to foot part of 


mulltagy-Induste complex, will 


the bill for the US playing the role of last-resoct. 


defender of common interests. After all, if the US 
cannot translate its political-military assets into 


“commensurate economic gains, Germany arid Japan . 


cannot do the opposite either even as they move 
adi realer arnam En lathe years Wome 
However, the ‘rent-a-superpower-role is licable 
where common interests are to be seriously ` 
threatened and not just anywhere that American 
ery uke basi cane. 
Third World. 
As for the “correlation of forces” between the 
US and its opponents, the end of the Cold War 
means having to reidentify these opponents or 


enemies, Neither the USSR nor China any.. Í 


longer fit the bill. 
as politco-stra je fruits of victories on the 
Cabs considered to easily outweigh’ the 
Tabi Ha a ny But there is , 
another more im t reason why the US cannot 
look to an chain of future victories > 


whenever it sees its interests threatened a the 


© Typing your name and addres clearly so that there are ro : ` Third World. 
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“correlation of world’ forces”. That correlation is 


always subject to contestation and change. A pessi- 


mistic assessment of. America’s, the West's or Japan's 


capacity to order or shape the world aca ha 


. their designs is not warranted. ‘QO 
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What will Happen if Ram gets Defeated? 


VISHNU NAGAR 


‘mpi, ke Bharatiya Janata Party brought down 
gE- Vishwanath Pratap Singh’s government on: 
the issue of the Ram temple. The Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad had gained so much confidence then that 
they used to claim that they would bring down 
Ghandra Shekhar’s government too on the issue of 
Ram. Bat they did not get this opportunity. Perhaps 
it was not acceeptable to Ram that they themselves 
should vull down a minuscule minority ent. 
That is why He got two of his bhaktas in the garb of 
Haryara police to get this done. He did not take 
Ashok Singhal into confidence and the credit that 


-the Raribhaktas wished to hog, He let it drop into 


the Congress-I’s bag. 
But as we have been told for the last few years, 


~ the ‘Hindu’ personifies tolerance. Therefore, even 


if ‘Ram’ snatched away the opporturiity of pulling 
down the Chandra Shekhar Government from the 
‘Rambhaktas’, they still organised a rally in Ram’s 
name and also expressed their intention of forming 
a government in his name. . 

But as the saying goes, only God knows what 
He plans to do. It is not n that ‘Ram’ 
should want ‘precisely what the ‘Rambhaktas’ seek. 
And a3 we have witnessed in the case of .the 
toppling of the Chandra Shekhar Government, it is 
also nct necessary for Ram to tell the Rambhaktas 
what He is planning to do in the elections. The 
Rambhcktas may think that Ram will do what they 
wish, yet, since Ram is not Lal Kishna Advani, He 
can even refuse to obey the Rambhaktas’ orders. 

` Just imagine a scenario in which the Rambhaktas 
decide to stake Ram in the election and Ram 
detides not to be a pawn. What would happen? 
Would the Bharatiya korsa lose? 

Partes win and parties lose. They exist for this 
very reason. But usually parties pick up slogans 
like gur-bi hatad, bring stability, remove social inequity 


‘ to win or loge elections. It doesn’t matter even if 


they wn. In either case neither is poverty removed, 
nor does stability come. And social equity is not 
going tp be established overnight. Therefore, neither 
poverty nor stability nor social equity. is insulted 


‘by defeat. 


But the danger of placing Ram on the stake is 


that Ram might be defeated. Ram, about whom it 
is written in the Ramcharitmanas that He defeated 


Ravana, conquered Lanka, killed Bali, whose Vanar. 


sena (monkey brigade) built a bridge over the sea, 
whose Hanuman carried a whole mountain for one 
herb, whose saga was sung by great poets like 
Valmiki and Tulsidas, if He gets defeated by the 
voters of India (80 per cent of whom are ‘Hindus’), 
what will happen to the powerful ‘and invincible 
image of ‘Ram’? If Ram accepts defeat at the hands 
of ‘stability’ or is sidelined by the Mandal 
Commission, how would the Rambhaktas feel? ' 

Therefore, O Bhaktas! The Person whose great 
devotees you claim to be, do not put that Ram on 
the stake. This is an era of democracy. In this age 
the voter gives Indira Gandhi a place in his heart 
and dislodges her as well. In this age the voter 
gives Rajiv Gandhi a bigger victory than Nehru 
and Indira Gandhi, and then soon shows him out. 
In this age nobody knows what the voter would 
do. Analysts are on one side and the electorate on 
the other. Those whom analysts declare as defeated 
on the basis of the number of Brahmin, Gujjar, 
Kayastha, Baniya, Muslim voters, win with the 
largest margin! 

Therefore, do not trust the voter. He is very 
mysterious and tough. He says ‘yes’ to everything 
you say. He even praises you. He even participates 
in your meetings, comes with bowed head to your 
shilanayas and rath yatras. But who he will vote for 
he doesn’t say. 

Therefore, spare Ram. It is enough that Ram had 
fought Ravana and won..If you bring the same 
Ram into the battle thousands of years later nobody 
knows what will happen. May be after having 
fought with Ravana, He too, like Emperor Ashoka 
is sickened by war. May be He has become non- 
violent under the influence of Buddha and Gandhi? 
Even otherwise He has no experience of electoral 


' battles. He used to be a King. There are many 


issues. Many dangers. And in any case which fool 
sends his ‘ancestors’ to fight his battles? Rambhatkas, 
you say Ram is your ancestor, so spare him. Don’t 
send your Ram into the electoral battle. ` Q 

~ (Courtesy: Navbharat Times) 
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i It is on the Kashmir soil, that Islam and Hinduism are 

being weighed now. If both pull their weight correctly and ` 
in the same direction, the chief actors will cover themselves ` 
with glory and nothing can move them from their joint . 
credit. My sole hope and prayer is that Kashmir should. 


a become a beacon ight to this benighted subcontinent. 
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Low Priority to Judicial Corruption. 
RAJU RAMACHANDRAN 5 2 0 o! 


fig ți imeteen ninety was a bad year for the judicial 
Ni system. The boycott of four Bombay judges, 
the aswami affair and the strange conduct of 
Justice M.K. Chawla marked the nadir. Added to 
this are the law’s delays, the poor quality of judges 


and lawyers and the frequent proclamation by’ 


judges -hemselves that the system is on the verge 
of collapse. Something is certainly wrong. It is, 


therefore, instructive to see how our political parties 


view th? judicial system in their manifestos. 
The Congress-I made a significant contribution 


to the devaluation of the judicial system during its 


long years in power. Ironically, it is the party 
which has devoted the maximum thought in its 
manifesto to the judiciary. Beginning with the 
startling statement—” the Congress is firmly commit- 
ted to the independence of the judiciary provided 
in our Constitution”—it goes on to say: 
It is cur view that the legal system should be poeple- 
oriented and should mean justice for all, as well as 
portection for weaker sections of our society. 
The Congress will take steps to ensure open and easy 
access tothe system of justice by the following measures: 
© Lezal ald to the poor expanded on a massive scale. 
@ A campaign to inform people regarding their legal 
rights and methods for obtaining justice. ' 
@ Cost of litigation to be reduced and rationalised. 
` @ Steps will be taken to speed up the disposal of cases at 
all levels by: 
1) simpliffing procedure; 
2) establishing Special Courts wherever necessary; 
‘3) improving and upgrading skills of judicial staff; 
4) ensuring availability of up-to-date accurate law 
reports to Judges, lawyers, clients and the public 
and $ . 


5) modernisation of court management systems 
including docket management, recording, of 
evidence, etc. ž : à 

The Congress will take justice closer to the people by the 
estabLshment of additional Benches and increasing ihe 
number of judges as and when necessary in the lower 
Judiciary and expanding touring or circuit courts. All - 
‘vacancies in the Benches of the High Court will be filled, 
promptly. Retired Judges will be drafted to dispose of old 
cases, pending for several years within a stipulated 
od. j - 


< 


Salarizs and service conditions of Judges will be improved 


_The author is an Advocate of the Supreme Court.’ `] 
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having regard to their status and responsibilities. 
But the Congress-I is predictably silent on the 
issue of how to tackle judicial corruption. 
The National Front has only this to say on 
judicial reforms: eee 
The National Front is committed to the independence of 
the judiciary. It has initiated, action to set up an 
independent , pane? to deal with appointments and 
transfers of.judges. This will be taken out of the purview 
and authority of the Government in order to make 
Judiciary truly independent. ; : 
The National Front’s judicial agenda is disappoint- 
ing. Its own MPs were in the forefront of the move 
to impeach: Justice Ramaswami and are aware of 
the difficulties which the present, procedure for 


~ impeachment entails. One would have expected at 


least a promise to explore alternative ways of: 
tackling judicial corruption: The National Front 
does not even purport to pay lip service to legal 
aid, the need for tackling delays in courts, reduction 
of litigation costs or procedural reforms in the 
judicial system. . i ; 


With delightful ambiguity, the CPI says: 
Reform of the Judicial system: ensure(sic) easily available, 
speedy and inexpensive Justice for the common people. 

` Equally vaguely, the CPM says: 

Reforms of the judicial system, to prevent subversion of its 
ependence; Justice should be ensily available to the 

common people. ‘ 

The BJP says: 

, Iva situation of rapid social change, the judiciary holds a 
Pivotal place. It can ease social tensions by dispensing 
quick, Inexpensive and Impartial justice. We are sorry to 
note that on all these counts the Judiciary’s performance 
has been less than exemplary, particularly since the 
Congrese-I came up with the ploy of a committed 
judictary, that is a Judicary committed to the ruling party.’ 
To stop further erosion of this hallowed Institution, and . 
restore it to Its earller state, the BJP will: 

1. Take suitable measurcs to dear the arrears; 

2. Through suitable measures BJP will censure the cases, 
by and large, are decided within one year; 

3. Discourage interminable adjournment of cases for 

7 years on end; $ 

4. Improve the emoluments of judges to attract better | 
talent; i 

5. Raise the retirement age of High Court Judges to 65 
and that of the lower Judictary to 60; : 


6,. Give attractive pensions to jud ges; 
7. Enhance judicial powers of Nyaya Panchayats to 


\ 





ensure speedy justice and to carry to the doorstep of ` 
the people; _ i ` 5 

8. Provide mobile courts for the rural areas; ? 

9. Provide free legal ald to SCs and STs to enable them to 

i thelr rights and position äs SCs and STs 

10. The role of executive in judicial appointment will be 

“rationalised to keep tt within the framework of the 
’ spitit of the Constitution.’ 

All very interesting, but there is a platitudinous 
ring about them. Promises to “reform” the judicial 
system have been made before and will continue to 
_be made without anything concrete ever being 
_ done. The vested interests of lawyers will ensure 
. that the status quo continues. The failure to establish 
family courts in Dethi is just one example, Lawyers 

\ 


j 


“carry clout with all parties, and promises for reform 


will remain on paper. 
The most important threat to judicial indepen- 


`- dence today is corruption. It is a factor more dan- 


gerous than executive interference. On this problem, 
our parties have nothing to offer. Is tt due to 
poverty of thought or constraints of space? Or is it 
because our giass- house politicians do not wish to 
throw stones? Whatever be the reason, for us, men . 


` of the law, this deafening silente must give. pause. 


We suffer from exaggerated notions of the impor- . 


' tance of the judicial system in the scheme of things. 


We have been pulled down a couple of pegs; O 
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Sonera? Party and Political Stability 


PRADEEP NAYAK 
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The pre-election scenario shows that these elections 
are going to be the most unpredictable as no 
political party is in a position to moblise the deeply 
voters on a broad spectrum of issues 
for which it stands for. Rather, the issues in the poll 
have become divisive arid polarising in nature. 
The continuities and ‘changes in our politics 
` since independence have been well reflected in all 
the general élections Feld in the past. Ever since the 
decline of one- dominance, the endemic crises 
of political stability and political leadership have 
characterised Indian politics and continue to do so 
‘ since the late sixties, But the ensuing elections 


would be a unique chapter in the Indian political š 


and social process, as these would inevitably refléct 
‘ the deepest interaction as well as inter-relationship 
between politics and society. Because these elections 
are being held at a time when the Indlan society is 
ridden with rampant casteism, unending communal 
strifes, upsurge of reactionary, subversive and 
communal forces and the slow but perceptible 
meve to a rural versus urban divide. 





watershed in Indian politics on many a count. =. 
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The major issues that are likely to play a dẹcisive, 
role in these elections are the problems of political 
instability, threat to the secular state, the issues of 
federalism and of course the questions ‘of’ social 
justice and equality. Among all these issues, the 


. issue of providing a stable Eaa at the ` 


Centre and at the State level, as first by 
the Congress-I and seized by o AE E 
appears to have became more prominent than the 
other issues primarily because of the collapse of 
the two successive non-Congress Governments at 


a een ee 


+ 


UNDOUBTEDLY,’ the real issue is not political 
stability in the form of a brute majority in Parliament 

and authoritarian rule of à person whose writ ` 
would run across the entire governmental network. 
Rather, the issues of -secularism, multilevel 
federalism, promotion of social justice and equallty 
are the most important issues intertwined as they 
are with the nation’s political and social stability. 
All the secular and democratic parties must address 
themselves to the challenging tasks of defeating the 
fascist and fundamentalist upsurge, radically-altering 
the existing highly unequal Ceritre-State relations 
and seo cere eae 80 as to epee truly 








\ 


multi-level federalism which. can guarantee the 


` protection of regional and linguistic identities and ` 


aspiraticns and equal participation of the States in 
the nation-building process, as these measures can 


prevent the rise of centrifugal and’ secessionist - 


forces. Further, ina historically unequal society 


` like ours, as long as the gross social and economic 


injustices and exploitations that have been heaped 


`- om the vast segments of our society and have 


bedevilled the soclal fabric are not removed, a 


` perfect social stability cannot be attained. 


How long can any government continue to neglect 
the hitherto marginalised and deprived sections of, 


' -our socizty who are gradually asserting themselves 


for their basic rights? How far the talk of political 
stability will be justified when the society i is in the. 
throes af a crisis? 


Strangely but sadly enough, the Congress party © 


has,deli>erately avoided addressing itself seriously 
to the issues of secularism, federalism, social justice,’ 


` the simple reason being that the masses have lost ` 


their faith on the party's ability to solve all these 
issues. Ever since the resignation of the defectors’ 


Sears led by Chandra Shekhar, the Congress ` 


ade’ it clear that it would go to the, 


m 
sae ih the slogan of providing ' a stable and 


strong government. The basic question that arises 
in the-nainds of the politically conscious people is: 
why is he party laying exclusive emphasis on t 

slogan of political stability? Our subsequent analysis 


_ Will seek to provide an answer to that query. 


The Congress manifesto for the tenth general 


elections claims in its preamble that it has successively, * 


built the country assuring its stability, progress 
and “radical reform without social disruption”. 


How far the statement is true can be gauged from 
the growing but inevitable caste/class antagonism 
and polarisation in the length and breadth of out 
country, the rise of secessionist and centrifugal 
forces as well as the cHauvinist and fundamentalist 


` upsurge and the decline of democratic institutions 


and va_ues due to the indifferent attitude of the 
Congress party to these institutions. The Congress 
President, Rajiv Gandhi, while launching his party's. 

electior campaign at Bhopal said that the problems 
of the poor, the tribals and the backwards could be 
solved only if there was a stable government at the 


‘ Centre’ The Indian voters for decades have extended, ' 


unstinted support to the Congress. But has it been 
able ta prevent the unending exploitation and 


. atrocities on the Harijans and Dalits by the upper 


castes? Not to speak of solutions, has it reduced 


` the glaring problems of unemployment, poverty 


f 


- „contributed to its decline. Though the 


i 


oan 


and social heen through its radical reform 
without social disruption”? 

_The party manifesto, while pointing its accusing 
finger at the JD’s internal squabbles, strangely 
overlooks its own internal state of affairs. Over the. 
decades, the State units of the Congress party have 
been torn with factional strife, internal bickerings 
and groupism—all of which totally, forfeit the 
Congress party's claim of providing political stability 
and development. The hollowness of the 
party’s claim of having ensured political stability 
and sustained developmental work can be exposed 


‘only.if we look into the functioning of the leadership © 


in the Congress-ruled States, Frequent change of 
Chief Ministers, very often marked by ‘the 
unceremonious ouster of the powerful and upright 


‘Chief Ministers by encouraging factionalism and ^` 


rival leaders, has become the most important 
préoccupation of the Congress High Command in 
order to extract their Ioyalty. In such a situation the 
party’s daim of providing political stability lacks 


J 
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THE most important political reality that every 
conscious voter of the country-must understand is 
that we are witnessing an era of politics where; 
despite the persistence of Centrism, coalitional 

ent has come to stay as an inevitable 
political development. With the rapid increase in 
the political consciousness of the masses due to the 
spread of education, urbanisation and’ persistence 
of uneven-regional development, the authoritarian ' 
rule of the’ Congress party and its failure to 
accommodate new classes and interest groups have 
can 
well claim to be the only all-India party, it has 
virtually lost its potentialities to rule the country 
uninterruptedly. Today, the party not only faces 
stiff contest from the Centrist and regional parties, 
like the JD, TDP, DMK, AGP and Akali Dal, but it 
also encounters a formidable challenge from the 
Rightist and Hindu-chauvinist parties like the BJP, 
the Shiv Sena as well as the secular and Left forces 
like the CPM and other Left parties who consolidated 
their influence in certain important States. The 
Congress lost All its capabilities to match the Left 
forces in these States. Coupled with these stark 
realities the most unpleasant and: hard fact for the, 


‘ patty is that it is steadily losing its wider support 


base due to the rise, of various Centrist, regional 
and backward caste/class parties like the JD, TDP, 
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BSP, and IPF, etc. 

Today, the party can no Jonger daim to be the 
organisation which alone can protect and guarantee 
the interests of minorities and weaker sections of 


our society and can hardiy claim any region of 


India as Its political citadel. And the party's 
- disinclination to face the election after the fall of 

the V.P. Singh Government and its desperate bid to 

persuade Chandra Shekhar to relent from his decision 
` to step down and recommend for the dissolution 
of the Lok Sabha (to the President) proves the utter 


lack of confidence of the party leadership in facing 


the electorate. 


Contrary to the superficial claim that no other: 


party except the Congress-I can provide a fairly 
stable government at the Centre, It can be argued 
that a coalitional government, though it suffers 
from many limitations, should not be always viewed 


as undesirable in our present context. Further, the ' 


. coalitional politics successfully practised by the 
_ ‘Left parties in a few States shows that political 
- parties with like-minded ideologies or cohesive 
outlook and common understanding can certainly 
provide a strong and stable government. 


At this juncture, political stability and its viability « 


inexorably depends on the solution of the serious 
crises as mentioned above. A party which can at 
best be described as a ‘sinking ship’, which Is 


organisationally in complete disarry, which is swelled _ 


by unprincipled and power lusty defectors, which 


is unable to launch a relentless crusade against the | 


reactionary, divisive and communal forces, can 
hardly promise genuine political stability and rescue 
-the nation out of the present political and economic 
‘morass. Moreover, for achieving its narrow political 
purposes, the Congress-I has compromised and In 
some cases acted in collusion with the divisive 
forces, communal and reactionary elements, which 


has been evident from its dublous role in Pinjab, 


Assam, Kashmir problems, the ‘Ayodhya dispute, 
the Shah Bano case and the anti-Mandal agitation. 
- Unfortunately, even during the brief spell of its 
role in the Opposition after the 1989 elections, the 
party, instead of sincerely addressing itself to the 
urgent problems of the polity, very often engaged 
in stalling the functions of the governmental organs 
` like Parilament in the name of offering constructive 
cooperation. It also encouraged defections from 
_ the ruling party and finally succeeded in throwing 
out a non-Congress Government. The main purpose 
of the. party behind this obscene move was to 
prove that the Congress alone could provide a 


16 


stable government at the Centre! : 
It must be remembered that the one. point poll 


_plank of the Con ngress-, that is, political stability . 


for the country, is not a new isgue for the party. 
Ever since the failure of the Janata experiment in 
1979 the Congress party, then led by Mrs’ Gandhi 
and subsequently by Rajiv Gandhi, has made stability 
as the main poll plank in the successive general . 
elections. The prime reason’ for the Congress-]’s 
banking on political stability stems from the fact 
that it has lost all other strategies of ir the 
masses. 


: + : 
IN this context, Jt is worthwhile to take note of the 


BJP’s false assurance of providing political stability. 
Relying exclusively on communal divisive politics, 


‘Goebblesian campaign, the BJP is engaged in sowing 


the politics of discord and hatred because it knows 
well, that a conscious mobilisation of the. hetero-. 
geneous Hindus on the basis of some religious and 


" emotional Issues like Ayodhya, would produce a 


bimper harvest of Hindu votes. How can a party 
with no concern for our long nqurished communal 
harmony, composite national culture, no 

for the rights and sentiments of the minorities but 


` committed to protect'the interests of the big business, 


large landowners and upper castes lead the nation 
in overcoming our present multidimensional crises? 
This party is the biggest.threat to our secular 
polity, political stability and progress. 

In such a critical situation the broad Left, 
democratic and secular unity forged by the NF-LF | 
alliance appears to augur well for a new era-in the 
volatile political theatre of India. The NF not only 
maintains the essence of Indian politics, that Is, | 
Centrism, but has added to it, the progressive, 
secular and egalitarian image by allgning with the 
Left parties. Further, it has accommodated some 
formidable regional political forces and united . 
them on some common political agenda. The NF 
and LF have both in Parliament and outside 
demonstrated their cohesive outlook, firm com- 


_mitment and common perceptions to the crises 


facing the nation as a whole. India needs such a’ 
coalition of political forces which can safeguard the 
unity and stability of the country, defeat the forces 
of status quo, communal and disruptive forces, 
consolidate federal ties, promote:social justice, and . 
rescue the national ssonomy out of the’ present 
mess, + a o 
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“Hindu” Upsurge i in. Perspective 


SM. MENON 
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f the politics of religiosity has today been 
“, raised to a pitch of stridency never before 
witnessed in the country, then a large part of the 
edt Amide te eis Peat ck ie 


Bharatiya Janata Party, L.K. Advani. Despite this, | 


Advani manages to affect an attitude of injured 
innocence at the epithets such as “militancy”, 


:' “fundamentalism” and “fanaticism”; that have been 


used in relation to his recent motorised excursion 
. from Somnath to Samastipur—an adventure which 
to most responsible commentators seemed to 
epitomise the politics of revanchism. ` 


Advani is “pained” at the suggestion that his- 


rath yatra contributed to raising the communal 
tempereture. He rejects any suggestion of a 
correlat.on between his cross-country adventure 
and the communal violence that has been a 

feature of the last several months. The underlying 
message of the yatra was unification, not division, 


he protests. And this was the kind of emotive ` 


chord he touched in all sections of the populace. 
Only the “pseudo-secularists”—insecure in their 
control .over the Muslim vote-bank—chose to 


wantonly misinterpret the message of his journey. ` 


However, continues Advani warming to his 


_ theme, Hinduism has been and will continue to - 


remain the underlying theme, the “cultural content” 
of Indian nationalism. And by propagating the 
Hindu ideal, he is only subserving the great national 
esse of neawakening the-cultiral nity f0/aub- 
continental India. That he has to even think of 
being apologetic for pursuing such a noble aim, is a 
measure of the control that the pseudo-secularists 
have achieved over the mass media. None of the 
persons who fought for the nation’s freedom from 
colonialism found it necessary to apologise for 
having drawn inspiration from the cultural inheri- 
_ tance of the land—and this point Advani emphasises 
through reference to the BJP’s shared inheritance _ 
with trat section of the Indian National Congress 
represented by Sardar Patel, -Rajendra~ Prasad, 
Purushottam Das Tandon and Sam 
`. Thisdaim in itself deserves extended treatment. 
But thet must await a future occasion. What needs 


to be addressed now are the reasons that Advani 
advances for bringing the dispute over the Babri 
Masjid to the top of the national political agenda, 
after it had lain dormant for decades. These reasons 
are important enough to deserve quotation at some 
length: 


sound, yet the Rajiv Government capitu- 
ppg tent A aaa ah Š 


which I regard as. a political issue. (This 
quotation) like the preceding summary of Advani’s 
political views, is taken from his interview with The Times 
of India, New Delhi, November 20, 1990, page9.)! 
Shorn of its veneer of cultivation, these claims 
bear the imprint of the religious fanatic. Notice the, 
subliminal suggestion of an enemy within, an enemy 
that is unamenable to reason and threatens persis- 
tently to undo the will of the majority (” they” as . 
oe “everyone”); notice further the use of 
the sanguinary metaphor (“tasted blood”) in relation 
to this unnamed by menacing enemy; observe also 
the suggestion that this enemy is temperamentally 
avers, tO the nuleot law, and tends constantly to 
undermine it. 


4 
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HOWEVER, even if it were granted’ that these are 
mere matters of style—the nuances of political 
‘expression—there is much in Advani's recounting 
of the sequence of events prior to his rath yatra, that 
bears the imprint of fanaticism. In fact, this recapitu- 
lation follows a famillar pattern in political disinfor- 


mation: to portray the victims of aggression as the 
aggessors, and to hold the sufferers of sectarian 
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" violence responsible for their suffering. retentive. How then does ane account for Advani’s `` 

. + Public memory of political affairs is short, but amazing statement that the menacing (but unnamed) 

1 politidans’ memories tend to be somewhat more “they” were. responsible for reviving ‘the Babri ~% 
E ORANE xi Masjid dispute after having “tasted blood” in the 

Table 1: Inciderice of and Casualties in Communal Shah Bano case? Could he have forgotten that this 

l Violence, 1961 to 1989 cyck of mass mobilisation around religious symbols 

Year, Number of Number of Number of 

communal perons kilod persons injured 





was begun by the Vishwa Hindu Parishad as far , 

’ back as 1983, through the so-called ekatmata yagria, 

. in which a senior functionary of his own party, Mrs __ 
Vijayaraje Scindia, was a prominent-participant? Is 
the remarkable degree of similarity between his 
rath yatra rhetoric and that of the ekatmata yagna a 
mere coincidence? ` . 

Again, could Advani have forgotten that the . 
. campaign to “Ifberate” the'Ram Janmabhoomi was > + 
actually begun by the’ Vishwa Hindu Parishad 
in October.1984, when they set out in pro- 
cession from Sitamarhi to Lucknow via Ayodhya? ~ 

And that the VHP procession had upon reaching 

Lucknow resolved upon marching on to New 

Delhi, arriving there on November 4 and making 

an aggressive statement of ‘their case?? But surely 

Advani would remember how this entire: gambit 

was short-circuited by the assassination of Indira 

Gandhi, which ensured that the aura of heightened 

religiousity, so assiduously cultivated by the VHP, 

worked ultimately in favour of the Congress-I, to 
the utter humiliation of the stalwarts of his. own 

party in the December 1984 elections. i 

Selective quotation of the facts of history is the 
hallmark of either ignorance or bias, and Advani 

” certainly cannot be acciised of the former. When 

the stakes involved in this programme of disinfor- - 

mation are nothing less than the right of a religious 
minority to a place in the Indian sun, then selective ~ 
qucration Decent Ue teva o fanatic, or 

not to put too fine a point upon it, 

: But now let us take Advani’s Sai eed 
over the national television news on October. 19° 
last year—that if the “Mussalman brethren” were 
to willingly surrender the site of the Babri Masjid 
to the Hindus, then no better foundation could be 
found for safeguarding communal peace in the 
country. Read in conjunction with his views on the ` 
origins of the dispute over the Babri Masjid, this 
would seem to imply that communal ill-will in the ` 
country began with the agitation against the-Shah 
Bano judgment, and would disappear with the | 
conerucion of the Ram tenple at ayoahya; 


r 
















a hae BEN EAEE 
_ Assam, which, according to the MHA, had their 
roðts “in the agitational situation which 
; obtained in that area for 4 variety of reasons”. 
P.R. Rajagopal’ figure for the number of persons 
killed in communal dashes in 1983 (see note on 
sources below) is in excess of 1000. This 
eerie rae 


- 


reri 

pages 16-7, from unpublished Home Ministry 
sources, 

(2)‘For 1974 to 1983, Governmest of India, 
Ministry: of Home Affairs, Annual Reports 


(3) For 1984 and 1985, as in (1) above. 
(4) For the years after 1986, from replies to 

in Parlament, as reproduced by 
People’s Democracy, April 7, 1991, page 2. 
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THE facts prove Advani cynically wrong. The 
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inter-communal hie a scale and intensity 


not witnessed for long in 1989. The year 1990 was 


even mcre horrendous. But these two years— ' 


brutal as they were—have.only capped a decade of 


_ heighten_ng strife between the two major religious 


communities. Ever since 1979—when the Shah 
Bano case was unheard of and the janmabhoomi' 
was not even a glimmer in Advani's eye—the 
number Df lives lost in communal strife has been in‘ 
the vicnity of, or in excess of, 200 in all but one year. 
(Table 1%. When placed in the context of the earlier 
very clearly: that 
commural conflict has been an imbedded feature 
of politizal life'in the country, since at least 1979. 

Public indifference towards the loss of life also 
seemed -6 have grown over this decade. It required 
the horrendous blood-letting of Bhagalpur in 1989, 


~ the frenzied violence of Bijnore, Aligarh and Gonda, 


and the .nsensate brutality of Hyderabad in 1990 to 


shock the nation’s political conscience out of a 
sense of complacence. 

And as public perceptions have hardened 80 
have official attitudes turned increasingly callous. 
In 1979, the steel city of Jamshedpur exploded in a 
conflageration that claimed over 150 lives—a brutal 


_ denouement to a dispute over a Ram Navami 


procession, to which the Rashtriya, Swayamsewak 
Sangh (RSS) chief, Balasaheb Deoras, and a Janata 
Party legislator, Dinanath Pandey, contributed 
signally. The 1979-80 Annual Report of the Union 
Government's Ministry of Home Affairs (MHA) 
summed up the communal situation in the country 
that year as “disturbed”, and provided a three 
page description of the major incidents that had 
resulted in loss of life. > 
The communal fault lines lay ` epicentred’ at 
Moradebad the next year. A large number of the 
372 lives lost that year were snuffed out by the 
bullets of the Provincial Armed C (PAC) 
of Uttar Pradesh. The 1980-81 Annual Report of the 
MHA again described the situation as “disturbed”. 
It went on to suggest that the problem was 
APRO and needed to be tackled as such: =! 
Comrmnal disturbances are ‘the flashpoints of some 
deepnooted factors linked with socio-economic, * 
- educational and other It has recenily been 
suggested to the State Governments of Andhra Pradesh, 
Bihar, Maharashtra and Uttar Pradesh, to set up working 
groups for Moradabad, Aligarh, Jamshedpur, Kalyan- 
Bhiwendi and Hyderabad city, to carry out an in-depth 
study from soclo-economic, educational and historical 


However, by 1984 the apex ministry entrusted 


‘with the safety and pee of the nation’s citizens 
seemed distinctly to have changed its tune. Riots 
originating. in Bhiwandi, and spreading to the 
nearby industrial towns of Thane, Kalyan,.and the 


' metropolis of Bombay, daimed’ perhaps 230 lives 


in May that year.'The total death-toll in communal ` 
incidents in 1984 stood at 445, according to the 
Home Ministry estimates. But astoundingly the 
MHA managed to come up with an assessment of. 
the communal situation that was almost cheerful: 
The communal situation during {984 ‘remained 
comparatively peaceful throughout the country on 
account of concerted efforts made by the Government, 
' except (for) some incidents in West Bengal, Karnataka, 
Andhra Pradesh and Maharashtra. (Annual Report, 1984- 


85, page 2) 
When it came to Meerut in 1987, the death toll 


was caused not so much by rioting, as by an 

organised campaign of terror conducted by the 
“PAC—an arm of the State. Till Bhagalpur claimed 
that dubious distinction in 1989, Malliana and- 
Hashimpura were symbols of insecurity for the 
Indian Muslim community. Yet again, the MHA. 


managed to come up with the same glib assessment: 


The communal situation ‘in the country remained 

comparatively peaceful, except for the dots in Uttar 

Pradesh, Gujarat and Delhi dung April-June, 1987. 

(Annual Report, 1987-88) 

How does one account for this E 
What could possibly explain that 261 lives lost in 
1972 and 372 in 1980 were taken as indices of a 
“disturbed” situation, while the loss of 445 lives in 
1984 did not prevent the Union Government from 
certifying the situation that year as “comparatively i 


‘peaceful’? Against what benchmark was, this. ` 


“comparative” assessment made? Certainly not 
against the benchmarks of 1979 and 1980. So then, 
‘why wererthe norms changed in the space of those 
four years? Did human life become cheaper In the 
perception of the Union Government? Or, did it 
merely decide that its threshold of tolerance for 
inter-communal bloodshed could be revised u 
without serious damage to the foundations of civil 
society? Did it, in other words, simply eam to 
embrace cynicism as an-article of ae 


+ 
THE change in the official mood is encapaulated in : 
the political persona on Indira Gandhi, and reflected - 

in the responses to communal strife of her first and 
second incarnations as the Prime Minister.. There 
. was a sharp increase’ in inter-communal conflict 


| between 1967 and 1970—Ranchi in 1967, Ahmedabad 


aii 1969 and Bhiwandi in 1970 witnessing the most 
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serious outbreaks. Between May 7 and 12,'1970, 
three towns in Maharashtra—Bhiwandi, Jalgaon 
and Thane—witnessed a carnage that threatened in 
its savagery to match the Ahmedabad blood-letting 
of September 1969." 

Ina statement to the Lok Sabha on May 12, 1970, 
the Union Home Minister, Y.B. Chavan, rejected all 
-~ the insinuations of the-Jana San of 
the BJP—on the sufferings of the u community. 


_ 


He declared that the biggest sufferers.in Bhiwandi | 


- were the Muslims, as were almost all those killed 

or injured in Jalgaon. (The Times of India, Bombay, 
May 13, 1970, page 1) ; 

‘In the course of a debate on the subject in the 


Lok Sabha on May 14, the Jana Sangh President, ` 


` Atal Behari Vajpayee, delcaréd that the vast majority 
of such outbreaks occurred on account of provocative 
acts by the Muslims. The Muslim community of 
India, Vajpayee asserted, had begun to feel that 
they had no future in the country, and had seemingly 
decided to go down fighting. Certain elements 
within the community were acting as agents provo- 
_ cateur of Pakistan, and instigating violence with the 
intention of g the fair name of Indla. 
Other vested in within the Muslim leadership, 
he continued, were keen‘on keeping the community 
outside the national mainstream, and were hence 
-whipping up animosity against the Hindus. But the 
Hindus, he warned ominously, had been “at the 
receiving end” for too long, and would not remain 
so for much longer. 
Mrs Indira Gandhi’s reply was fierce and 


_ impassioned. In retrospect, it appears that her: 


political posture ‘then constituted a high water- 
‘ mark in the commitment of the Indian state to the 
preservation of inter-communal harmony. By using 
the forum of Parliament to spread vicious communal 
canards, she said, Vajpayee was doing the “greatest 
disservice” to the country. The Jana Sangh leader‘s 
assertions, she continued, were cast in the mould 
of. Adolf Hitler, and amounted to an advocacy of 
“naked fascism”. It was not a stone thrown by a 
boy, or even the first killing, that started a riot, but 
‘the atmosphere created by speeches such as 
Vajpayee’s. And how was it, she wondered out 
aloud,’ that communal outbreaks were known to 
occur in certain areas shortly after some leaders of 
the Jana Sangh or the RSS visited there? Rejecting 


the facile. equation of majority and» minority, 


communalism, she asserted that the majority 
community had a special responsibility in a country 

‘like India. (The Times of India, es 15, 1970, pages 1 
and 11) , 


| This was the Indira Gandhi who had split the - 


Congress, nationalised the major banks, and was 
shortly to launch a rousingly populist programme 
of poverty eradication. This was the politician who 
was moving decisively to the Congress 


, party. bosses, and to rebuild’ the secular consensus 
that lay fragmented by the economic crisis of the - 
_mid-1960s! 


Sf 


A deade on boia pasai nd epin í 


seemed altogether to have changed. When Morada- 
bad erupted in an orgy of violence in -August 
1980—much of it sponsored by the custodians of 
law and order themselves—Indira 

was virtually indistinguishable from Vajpayee’s a 


Gandhi's response ee 


decade earlier. Speaking to the Congress-I Working . 


Committee on August 28, 1980, she asserted that - 


the disturbances were the, handwork of “foreign 
forces” who were seeking to undermine the stability 


of the government, and tarnish India’s image among ' 
Muslim countries. She also launched a tirade against , 


parties in the Opposition, accusing them of creating 
“turmoil”, and raising the “bogey” of atrocitles 
against minorities. The next day, speaking to the 
visiting Japanese Foreign Minister, she expressed 
deep unhappiness at Pakistan for allegedly fomenting 
communal violence in the country. (The Hindustan 
Times, New Delhi, August 29, 1980, page 1; and, 
August 30,1980, page 1) 

The tenuous peace of the powerloom | town of 
Bhiwandi was again shattered in 1984. As in 1970, 
the outbreak came shortly after the observance of 
the Shivaji Jayanti. It was the first time since’ 1970 
that a procession was being permitted on the occa- 
sion by the State Government. And the culmination 
was even more brutal. ‘The evidence of premeditation 
and instigation by Hindu communal tions 


. was this time around even stronger. In its intensity 
„and the scale of human suffering it caused, the 


1984 visitation magnified 1970 many times over. 
Mrs Gandhi's response this time around was 

telling. Gone was the impassioned commitment of 

1970. And in its place were the cultivated ambi- 


valences of ideological dissimulation: shortly after 


a visit to Bhiwandi, she thought it necessary to 


‘caution people against “forces within India’ which 
were trying to create “instability” in the country. 
„Her first objective, she continued, was to, ensure 
peace in every “home and lane” of Bhiwandi. In 


response to persistent questioning, she said that 
action should indeed be taken against “ provocateurs 


in both the communities”—-but there was “a question 


` of timing” involved. (The Times of India, pate 


May 22, 1984, page 1) 
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` This was the Prime Minister whose, dose _ 
lieutenant, C.M. Stephen, could, without fear of 


reprimand, assert in 1983 that the “wavelength” of 
he Conaresd culture’ was fhe same ae thal. a the 
Hindu culture; who thought it necessary to remind 
religious minorities of their duties towards “the 
country of their birth”; who saw no contradiction 
between her position as the head of government of 
a multi-celigious nation, and her participation at an 
Arya Sanaj function; who moreover, thought fit on 
the occesion to sound the monitory note that the 
nation’ 8 “religion and traditions” were under threat? 


; + 
THE metamorphosis of Indira Gandhi is but one 


à _ element within the transformation of the Indian ' 


state, as constituted under the Congress party. In 


. the heyday of Jawaharlal Nehru, and in the radical ` 


phase of Indira Gandhi herself, the Congress drew 
‘its popular legitimacy from the appeal to certain 
universal sentiments: the ideals of equity and justice, 
and the desire for a life of material fulfilment and 
human dignity among the mass of the people. The 
economk crisis of the mid-1960s tõok some of the 


sheen off this model of development. And the 


concurrent political crisis—marked by the demise 
of two Prime Ministers and the accession of a 
politically untested Indira Gandhi to the office— 
seemec to provide ample scope for all manner of 
political tendencies to put their stamp upon national 
ffai te 


Then, as now, the Congress coalition lay splintered 


along caste, dass and linguistic lines. Then, as now, 
the Hindu communal lobby, made a major grab for 
power, seeking to weave the diverse strands of the 
Indian polity into a majoritarian consensus, using 


cow protection and the national language as symbols ` 


of mass mobilisation. The humble cow was the 
precursor to Lord Ram in the pantheon of the 
Hindu communi lobby’s icons. This first experiment 
in the politics of mass mobilisation around religious 
symbols presaged much of the Ram Janmabhoomi 
hysteria that is today such a menacing presence on 
the national political landscape. And then again, 
the lar guage issue had a particular potency in the 
context of the mid-1960s, when the assertion of 
’ sentiments in parts of eastern and southern 

India ‘wan seriously undermining the power of tie 
rashtrabhasha lobby. 

Then, as now, the communal lebby’s. gambit 


coincided with a tremendous rupture in the fabric’ 


_ of communal peace. The Ranchi riots of August 


‘May 11, 1981 


_ had taken, since the ” 


1967 MEAE E agitation against 
according Urdu’ the status of the second offidal 
language in Bihar. Karpoori Thakur, the then Deputy 
Chief Minister of the State, expressed his “perplexity” 
at the agitation, and particularly the violent turn it 
ent had not even 
considered, let alone taken a decision” in the mat- - 
ter of the second ‘official lanuage. He further hinted 
at the involvement of certain Congress 
and Jana Sangh politicians in the riots, (The Statesman, 
New Delhi, August 24, 1967, page 1) l 
The small town of Sursand in the Muzzaffarpur 
district of Bihar erupted in bloodshed following a 
Dussehra procession of October 15, 1967. A corres- 


-pondent who visited the area shortly afterwards 


commented that the differences with Ranchi were 
“of scale rather than substance”. The killings at 
Sursand were “mercifully fewer than at Ranchi”, 
while another difference was “that those killed at 
Sursand were all members of the minority commu- 
nity”. Muslims had indeed “suffered overwhel- 
mingly” in the riots at Ranchi, but there “the loss of - 
life and property (had) affected re communities”. 
However, these differences, the correspondent 
continued, were “trivial” when compared to “the 
stark similarittes between the tragic happenings at 
the two places”. The evidence of “premeditation 
and planning” behind the communal riot at Sursand 
was “even more than at Ranchi: 

Inflammatory leaflets, seeking to whip up communal 

hatred, were dreulated in in their thousands... 

The anthorities behaved complacently, If not culpably: No 

action was taken aboat the leaflets even though they | 

carried the name of a local merchant, known tó be wealthy 
and a supporter of the Jana Sangh. Some in the violent 

È were cducated and affiuent, and were clearly 

as local Congressmen. (The Statesman, New 

Dethl, November 4, 1967, pege 7) 

The “mother cow” motif was a significant presence . 
in the Malegaon, Aurangabad and Nagpur riots in 
Maharashtra in 1968, as also in the affrays at 
Tinsukia and Karimganj in Assam that year’ It was 
again one of the many strands in.the.skein of preju- 
dice and intolerance that unravelled with such 
disastrous effect in Ahmedabad ‘in 1969—barely 
two weeks before the nationwide observance of the 
Gandhi centenary. And on the very day that 
Bhiwandi was being torn apart by communal rioting - 
in 1970, the $ of Puri was in Delhi, 
announcing his intention of reviving the anti-cow. 


. Slaughter agitation. (The Times of India, Bombay, 


May 8, 1970, page 1) There was, of course, no'’ 
direct correlation with the disturbances in Bhiwandi. 
The votaries of Hindutoa in Maharashtra have 


- always been. rather heterodox in their choice of 
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symbols. And religious symbols, when all is said 


_ and done, have little to do with actual outbreaks of 


violence. 

Most serious scholars, who have studied the 
phenomenon of communal violence in India, have 
concluded that these outbreaks have little to do 
with either religion or cosmology. Balraj Purl had 
described communalism as “the concern of a commu- 
nity about its secular problems” .‘ Suranjan Das has 
characterised communalism as an ideology that 

“entails indivjdual commitment to special interests 
of a religious community for gaining worldly advan- 
tages at the expense of other communities”. In 
other words, intercommunal animosities “are 
primarily motivated by conflicts over political power 
and economic resources” 3 Zoya’ Khaliq Hasan has 
argued, in a similar vein, that religious and cultural 
differences “rarely manifest themselves in organised 
antagonism”: in fact these differences “assume 
antagonistic proportions as a result of conflicting 
political interests in a particular region which, in 
turn, are linked with economic interests”. And 


. Asghar Ali Engineer, whose documentation and 


‘analysis surely constitute the most valuable scholarly 


contribution to the study of communalism, has put 
it even more bluntly: 
Communalism is born oat of secular issues and communal 
parties are led by, or communalism is promoted by, , 
secular leaders’ 


+ 


AN interesting point emerges from these characteri- 


sations: the secular consensus is virtually coterminous 
with a developmental consensus. Secularism ‘pre- 
supposes a workable consensus on the pattern of 
economic development, the distribution of its fruits, 


_and the sharing of political power. When this 
-consensus fails, then sectarian interests triumph, as’ 


communities close ranks in their competitive quest 
for larger shares in the distribution of economic 
and political power 

This is best illustrated by the dip in the graph of 
communal violence in 1971 and thereafter. The 


1971 general elections gave Indira Gandhi’s Congress | 


a substantial plurality of votes and a resounding 
majority in Parliament. The basis of this famous 
triumph was Indira Gandhi's reconstruction of the 


_ secular consensus that Nehru had forged in the 


1950s, salvaging the concern for development from 
the economic crisis of the mid-1960s. The underlying 
premises of this consensus were the eradication of 
poverty and the fulfilment of basic material needs. 


And the state was to perform an active redistributive 


role, acting as the guarantor of equity and fustice. 
This programme had a certain universal appeal, 
irrespective of sectarian interests. 

Mrs Gandhi's Garibi Hatad populism collapsed 
very rapidly, in the inflationary holocaust of the 
mid-1970s. Her effort to restore order under an 
authoritarian Emergency regime was decisively 
rejected by the electorate. Coming back to power 
on a tide of popular disenchantment with the 
Janata Party experiment, Indira Gandhi was in a 
position to appreciate the pitfalls of both populism 
and, authoritarianism. She had little use for the 
kind of radical populism that would seek to override 
the entrenched interests of the economically 
powerful. Neither was she inclined to any further 
confrontation with the politically articulate interest 
groups. Her new political strategy seemed to be to 
harmonise her own power with the traditional 
power-centres of an authoritarian social order. The 
urge td seek a reordering of social relations was 
replaced with a greater willingness to work with 
existing power relations—strengthening and deepen- 
ing them, rather than challenging them. Political 
Inissez faireism—the willingness to pander to every 
manner of political vested interest—was the leitmotif 
of Indira Gandhi's second incarnation as the Prime 
Minister. This was a policy which Rajiv Gandhi, 
lacking in any firm political commitments or 
convictions, was to cynically carry forward. 

The implications for the fragile, structure of 
inter-cOmmunal peace are apparent from the rising 
graph of communal violence in the 1980s. Whereas 
the state, and the security forces at its disposal, had 
once been perceived as the protector of the minorities, 
it came in the 1980s to be increasingly associated 
witha programme of repression against the 
minorities. These tendencies were in evidence even 
at the height of Indira Gandhi’s populism. For 
instance, the PAC was deployed in strength through 
several major towns of Uttar Pradesh in 1972 to 
crush the agitation against the Aligarh Muslim 
University Act. That the Act itself represented the 


reversal of a solemn election pledge that the 


autonomy of the university would be preserved 
and protected by statute, was of no concern to Mrs 
Gandhi. She was, in her then prevailing frame of 
mind, the final arbiter of minority affairs, and 
would not brook any challenge to-her writ. Similarly, 
the Emergency period from 1975 to 1977 witnessed 
another’ organised assault against the poor, in 
which the Muslim community perceived itself— 


TDI enough—as the disproportionate sufferer. 
But this pales into insignificance when 
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_ comparec with the magnitude of the assault on the 


minorities in the 1980s. The upswing in communal 
violence had started by 1979, with the centralising 


authority of the Indian Government being conspi- , 


cuously eroded. The retum of a strong central 
authority in 1980. did little to reverse this trend. 
And Rajiv Gandhi’s mammoth majority only 
accelerated it. 

This implies that at least ‘one of the heroic 
generalisations made by a senior civil servant, N.C. 
Saxena'—that communal violence tends to decline 
in periocs of strong central authority—no longer 
holds true. Indira Gandhi’s second incarnation 
and, above all, Rajiv Gandhi's five-year term prove 


i that sharpening communal conflict could be a con- 


E 


-comitant-of strongly centralising political tendencies. 
The totalising and homogenising ideology of the 
Hindutva is, in fact, rather appropriate to the kind 
of centralising tendencies enshrined under Indira 
Gandhi, and carried to absurd ‘lengths by Rajiv. 
The dominant feature of politics under the Indira- 


` Rajiv rq was its personalised, whimsical and 


centralised character. This was accompanied by a 
retreat from the ideals of equity and justice in the 
economic sphere, 
redistributive role that the state had sought to play 
(in however limited a manner) in the more populist 
phases o7 the Congress—as under Jawaharlal Nehru 
and the early Prime Ministerial term of Indira 
Gandhi. s 

.On a superficial view, it may seem contra- 
dictory to argue that political centralisation could 
be cons.stent with a regime of laissez faireism. 
However, this is merely a logical ‘difficulty, and 


” not one of actual political practice. Laissez faireism 


implies the rule of property and privilege—and 
both these are, in their very nature, centralising 


`- principles. The degeneration of the Congress party— 


from ore based on consensus to one based on 


privileged access to a central authority—strengthened 
the hamds of the centralising , while 


- heightening conflict at the local level. Conflicts of 


interest_at the local level came increasingly to be 
settled through coercive means. Arid the lobbies 
that were able to establish: their dominance locally 
were irvariably the ones that had the greater 
capabilicy to deploy the instruments of coercion. 
Inevitably, the consolidation of forces at the local 
level tock place along lines coterminous with kinship 


and communal ties. The market ideology enshrines . 


the competitive struggle of the individual against 


society for his economic betterment. From the | 


- slogan of-“every man for himself” to “every 


and: an abdication of the. 


Jd 


community for itself” is but a short step. 
' + a 


THE framework of national politics 
since the 1980s has tended to unal 
conflict. The years 1989 and 1990 saw the communal 
virus spreading to towns and cities which had 
never suffered from it earlier—Badatin, Gonda, 
Saharanpur, Bijnore, Khurja and Gan} Dundwara 
in Uttar Pradesh; Kota, Jaipur and Udaipur in 
Rajasthan; Indore and Khargone in Madhya Pradesh; 
Kolar, Channgapatna, Davangere, Shimoga and 
Hospet in Karnataka—this list could be expanded. 
At the same time, traditonal trouble ‘spots like 
Aligarh and Hyderabad. witnessed outbreaks that- 
were unprecedented in their virulence. 

Despite this greatly increased scale of violence 
and its generaised character in certain parts of the 


‘country, local causes of conflict are still decisive in 
_ the final instance. Communal riots are necessaril 


y 
local in their origin. If anything, the events of the 
last two years would only seem to indicate the 
revision to this broad generalisation: that the causes 
of communal riots, once essentially local, are now 
becoming much more widespread. 

Asghar Ali Engineer and his associates have put 
together a wealth of documentation and analysis 
on the local causes of communal outbreaks. On the 


basis of these spécific instances, some more general 
conclusions on the determinants of communal conflict 


are perhaps possible. 
Ties of Kinship and community are crucial to the. 


` manner in which a society adapts itself to economic 


opportunities. Urban centres that started” 
with significant concentrations of a particular 
community—well entrenched in the productive 
system—are likely to attract more members of that 
community, as employment and other opportunities 
expand. Engineer has pointed out how patterns of 
migration into urban centres, the relative distri- 
bution of the population befween different commu- 
nities, the character of economic competition between 
them, and the nature of locallevel political alliances, 
have a bearing on the prospects of maintaining 
inter-communal harmony.’ Each urban centre is 


_likely to be peculiar unto itself. But with the 


available information and documentation, it may 
be possible to make a few tentative generalisations. 

Between 1964 and 1970, the worst outbreaks of 
cammunal rioting occurred in Calcutta, Jamshedpur, 
Rourkela, Ranchi, Ahmedabad and Bhiwandi. The 
disturbances in Calcutta in January 1964 were part 
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of a‘cycle of. violence that started with, the 
disappearance of a sacred relic from the Hazratbal 


shrine in Kashmir. Acts of vendetta were unleashed . 


‘against the: minorities in certain ‘parts of East 
Pakistan, leading to a flood of refugees into West 


Bengal> Elements among the large number of - 


displaced persons settled in’ West Bengal since 
1947 then unleashed a severe retribution on the 
Muslim populations of Calcutta, and certain other 
districts of West Bengal. 

This brought the'festering problem of partition 
` refugees from East Pakistan again into prominence. 


Ata crisis management meeting in February 1964, ' 


the Chief Ministers of West Bengal, Orissa, Madhya 
Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh ard Maharashtra decided 


`- to accelerate the pace of resettlement of these 


refugees, and to enlarge the area of the rehabilitation 


project. But as the trains carrying these refugees 
passed through various stations on their way to 
resettlement camps, a wave of communal violence 


was let loose—by far the worst Guibas being in ` 


Jamshedpur and Rourkela. 
The next serious incident of rioting occurred in 


- Ranchi in 1967. Jamshedpur, Rourkela and Ranchi 


had certain elements in common. They were all 
‘focuses: of the heavy industry-based strategy of 
economic growth that was inaugurated by Jawaharlal 
Nehru. They had all. received massive doses: of 
industrial investment—both public and private— 


and'grown rapidly. In the eastern region, they 


were being perceived increasingly as centres of . 


growth, and as magnets for immigration. To say 
that. competition for the fruits of growth is also 
likely to have been the most intense in cri 


is perhaps axiomatic. 
Take, the next two sérious outbreaks x 


Ahmedabad-and Bhiwandi. Both th.:se are centres 
of, textiles production, but the differences between 
them far outweight this- superficial similarity. 
Ahmedabad is a traditional centre of the organised 


` textile industry. It was, by 1969 falling marginally 


into decline, as it wa’ being, overtaken. by 
obsolescence and the competition of low-wage 
centres. It had attracted migrants in large numbers, 
both from its hinterland in-Gujarat, and from the 


. States of Maharashtra, Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan 


and Madhya Pradesh. But it was by 1969 turning 
increasingly inhospitable for, migrants, because of 
~the decline of the textile industry.!° 

Into the vacuum created by the decline of the 
organised textile industry were stepping the 
powerloom towns like Bhiwandi, Malegaon, Surat, 
Ichalkaranji and a host of others. All these towns 


- grew rapidly through the 1960s. And for reasons 
` related to the importance of kinship and, community 


‘ties, Bhiwandi attracted a arpe number oi Muslim 
artisanal weavers as it grew. 

The data in respect of Rourkéla is inadequate 
and rather sketchy. But certain tentative. generali- 
sations are ‘possible in the cases of the other four 
urban centres, on the basis of census ‘data from 
1961 to 1981. 

All these urban centres had significantly high 
concentrations of the Muslim community. in 1961— 
ranging from a low of 14.11 per cent of the population - 
in the case of Jamshedpur to a high of 53.23 per 
cent in the case of Bhiwandi. By, 1971, the proportion - 
of Muslims to the total population had ‘declined in 
both Jameshdpur and Ranchi—appreciably in the 
former case, and y in the latter. -The 
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proportion in Bhiwandi, in Si had increased 5 


significantly. i 


` Table 2 Cina Growth Rates and Proportions of Muslims within total Population in Urban Centres affected by ` 
Communal Vlolence between 1964 and 1970 A 


Percentage 
Tota 


f Note: ` UA refers to urban aggio 


e of Muslims in 
Population 


1971: 


Population Growth Rate ' 
(Annual Average Rate in %) 


1961-71 1971-81 


eration. Since the Muslim population in respect of Ahmedabad is not avallable from the 
1961 census, the urban population in the district as a whole is considered as the next best approximation. 

' Sources: Census of India 1961, District Census Handbooks (various); Census of India, 1961, Serles I, Part VI-A, Town Directory; 
Census of Indla, 1981, SA sella os x 








By 1981, however, the srapationt had fallen for 
all the four urban centres being considered. 


One could well ask why and how this happened? ` 


Did a m2ssage go out from the 1964 incidents in 
Jamshedpur that the town was unsafe for prospective 


_ immigrants from a certain community? Did Ranchi 


(1967), Ahmedabad’ (1969) and Bhiwandi (1970) 
further underline this message—not perhaps early 


enough <o register, its impact by the, 1971 census, - 


but ane so for the 1981 enumeration? 


+ 


‘THE implications of the wave of communal violence. 


in the 1380s on migration patterns to the major 
urban centres could be studied only when the 
detailed results of the 1991. census are available. 
But from the picture that emerges from Jamshedpur, 
Ranchi, Ahmedabad and Bhiwandi, it seems reason- 
able to make a rather tentative generalisation: that 
communal riots are a means of protecting a particular 


_commurity’s Privileged access to the urban space, 


and' to the economic opportunities that manifest 
themselves in these urban centres. Worse still, as a 
political strategy, riots seem actually to have worked. 

Viewed in this context, the implications of the 
recent tpsurge of communal violence, are little 
short of chilling. It represents the effort of the 


narrow petty bourgeois’segment of the population - 


to expar.d its share in the distribution of economic 
and pol_tical power, drawing its legitimacy from 
an engineered hysteria against the minorities. The 
campaign has gained in momentum with the 


deepening economic crisis of the 1980s. The symbols 
underlying this generalised communal conflict have ` 


the appropriate_potency—the description of the 
Babri Masjid a8 a monument of “national shame” 
rejects the assimilation of the Islamic culture with 
indigencus traditions, ‘and undermines the legitimacy 


of the Muslim ‘claim to determine a part of the . 


national political agenda. It creates a supposed 
Hindu-Muslim dichotomy as a veneer for the pursuit 


` of naked self-interest. This religious comouflage 


over the struggle for temporal power has, on a 


"previous occasion in this country’s history, produced 


consequences little short of disastrous, 


This mobilisation around religious symbols shows , 


a cyclic pattern over time that is curiously coincident 

with the quinquennial cycle of elections in the 

country. Election year 1967 was the year of concern 

for the “mother cow”. The next three elections saw 

the Jana Sangh identity submerged within a broader 

coalitior. of political forces. But by 1984, the politics 
\ 


oO 


of religiosity was back on the election landscape 
with the first of the janmabhoomi mobilisations. 
BJP was very tentative in its attitude then. But ` 
having learnt its lessons well, the party decided tox > 
wholeheartedly embrace the Hindu plank in 1989. 
The next phase of the conflict—the Advani rath 
yatra—was tly an effort to deflect attention 
from the conflict over the policy of job reservations 
for the backward classes. The tussle over the Mandal 


` Commission threatened to demolish the facade of ` 


Hindu society as a seamless whole that the propo- 


- nents of Hindutot has sought tirelessly to propound. 


It cut at the roots of the petty bourgeoisie’s claim to 
the leadership of “Hindu” society. 

` But when the Ram Janmabhoomi oifereive runs 
its course, it is pretty clear that the symbols and 
artefacts of terrorism created by it will be preserved 
for future deployment in the sharpening conflict 
for temporal power. Communalism in this country 
did not commence with the Muslim Women’s Bill; 
nor is it likely to be ended by a Ram Mandir at _ 
Ayodhya. If anything, the Ram Mandir would o nly 
be a halting station in the RSS-VHP-BJP combine’s 
insistent push towards a fascist dictatorship., Q 


, FOOTNOTES 
1. + Reference may also be made to his interview with the same 
Newspaper, published on October 14; 1990, gh the 
interviewer's fawning admiration for the subject this 


statement of views considerably less than useful. 

2. These events have been well reported in The Statesman, New 

.  DelhL See in , the issues of the paper dated - 
October 6, 1984, page 4: “Marchers enter UP to ‘liberate’ 
Rama’s birthplace”; October 8, 1984, page 4: “Dip in Saryu 
and pledge to free Ram Janmabhoomi*; October 14, 1984: 
“Lucknow all set to welcome Ram Rath’; and October 15, 
1984: * Agitation likely for Ram Janmabhoomi’. Reference 
may also be made to The Times of India, New Delhi, October 
27, 1984: “Ram bhumi rath to arrive in Delhi on November 
are 

3. A.G. Noorani, ” 
Economic and Politica 
20. 

4., “Understanding and Transcending Communalism”, in A.A. 
Engineer and Moin Shakir (ed.), Conmnunalism in India, 
Ajanta Publications, Delhi, 1985, page 18. 

5. “Communal Violence In Twentieth Century Colonial” 
Bengal: An Analytical Framework’, Social Scientist, June- 
July 1990, page 22. 

6, “Communalism and Communal Violénce in India’, in A.A. . 
Engineer (ed.), Commrunal Riots in Post-Independence India, 

_ Sangam'Books, Hyderabad, 1984, page 79. 

7. Communalism and Communal Violence in India: An Analytical 

Approach to Hindu-Muslim Conflict, Ajanta Publications, 


Gandhi and Indian Muslims”, 
Weekly, November 3, 1990, pages 2417- 


a al in. 
A.A. Engineer (ed.), as in note 6. : 
9. A.A. Engineer, as in note 7. 
10.- Ghanshyam Shah, “ kae Ra 3 
' a Preliminary Invegtigation’, Economic and Political, Weekly 
Annual Number, January 1970, pages 187-200. ` ' 
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Call to Defeat Communal, Authoritarian Parties 


> 


aed n April 12, 1991 activists belonging to various 
4 people's monne ee All Jharkhand 


_for Human Rights GOMAR), Naga People’s 
` Movement for Human Rights (NPMHR), All Tribals 
Students Union, Manipur (ATSUM); Bhopal Gas 
Peedit Mahila Udyog Sangathan (BGPMUS), 
Bandhua Mukti Morcha, Narmada Bachao Andolan, 





| Jan Vikas Andolan, Nirman Mazdoor Panchayat . 
Sangam, National Campaign for Housing Rights. 


(NCHR), TVS Employees Federation, Ekta and 
National Fishworkers’ Forum (NFF}—alongwith a 
few supporters of these movements met in Delhi to 
evaluate the political coptext and to evolve a shared 
response to the forthcoming (tenth) Lok Sabha 
elections. In the meeting it was decided that the 
movements’ position should be articulated and 
announced through a “People’s Manifesto”. It was 
further decided that the movements should support 
those candidates and political parties who stand by 
it. Nevertheless, it should be made absolutely clear 
that the manifesto’ does not reflect exhaustively 
what we believe in and what we are committed to. 
However, we present this manifesto for the active 
cansideration of Dalits, indigenous people, women, 
bonded labourers, toiling labourers in the unorga- 

nised sector, fishworkers, construction labourers, 
child labourers and all other dispossessed and 


marginalised people of the country. We also intend 
to address this manifesto to all the political parties. 


Communal, Authoritarian Parties to be Defeated 
The regime of the ninth Lok Sabha has witnessed 


one of the most turbulent periods in the nation’s , 
t in democracy. On the eve of the tenth ' 


„Lok Sabha elections, the-country finds itself in deep 
ecenomic and socio-political crisis. In a sense, the 
Chandra, Shekhar Government—its rise and the 
expected fali—epitomises the malaise that has 
gripped our political system. Cavalier attitude to 
issues are taken for statemanship and institutiona- 
~ lisation of immorality as diplomacy. Feudal loyalties 
` become the principle of governance. i 
~ WRile we welcome, the decision to seek a fresh 


` mandate from the people on who should ¢ govern 


the country, we hold that this round of ‘elections 
was thrust upon the people by the country’s 
opportunistic political leadership. There was also a 
conspiracy by the upper castes and the monopoly 
- houses to bring down the National Front Government 
when it defended secularism and questioned the 
principles of caste dominance. Communal, authori- 
tarian parties and their allies are to be defeated'in ; 
this election in the interest of safeguarding democracy 
ana Cerenc nets peur Seve ve 


_ Crisis of Political Parties ` 

Notwithstanding the chaotic situation that pre- 
vailed in the country since the inception of the 
ninth Lok Sabha, there has not been an appreciable 
change, in the equations of socio-political forces. . 
Consequently, at the national level, political parties 
are not providing a clear alternative to the people. 
It is indicative of the crisis of our political system 
- that no political party has been able to tackle the 


problems of poverty, unemployment, rising prices, . 
communalism and scale displacement of the 


poor due to lopsided developmental activities. 


Economy in Ruins ` l 

The Indian economy is fake an ee aes i 
crisis. The ent of' the economy by 
_successive governments have left the country in a 
debt-trap where additional loans from international 
fiņancial agències are required to pay back the total 
debt of about Rs 3,65,000 crores. The govèrnment’s 
submitting itself tọ the dictates of the IMF, World 
Bank and other financial institutions is: not just 
mortgaging the sovereignty of the abstract ‘nation’, 
but the sovereignty of the people of this ‘country. 
While there is ‘an abundance of luxurious consumer 
goods in the market, the prices of all: essential 
items are soaring high with inflation rate at over 12 
per cent. The Indian-economy survives on the 

poverty of millions ofits citizens. . 


Industries for the Rich 
The industrial policy ‘dite pursued’ by the 


_ Successive governments are intended to serve the 
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interests of the rich which has ruined the life + 


^ system of millions of those who are engaged in 
`. traditional occupations such as handloom, coir, 


k 


Those who are thus become part of the 
huge amry of the rural and urban enemployed. 
Cire of” ‘sick’ industrial units, lock outs, lay offs 
and retrenchments are throwing lakhs of workers 
out into joblessnesas and penury. Qn the other 
hand, the Indian ruling dasees are vying with each 
other in opening up the country’s doors to the 
monopoly houses and transnational tions 
who loot our resources, exploit our labour and in 
, return dunp hazardous substances into our énviron- 
ment and luxurious consumer goods into the market. 


Under pressure from the international finance agen- ' 


cles.and inspite of the promises of housing for the 
people, successive governments have brought about 
increasing privatisation of the housing industry. 
As a result the housing industry has become a 
means of realising as well as investing unaccounted 
_ wealth. This has rendered housing beyond the 
means of common working people who then have 
- to resort to squatting and inhuman living conditions. 


Attacks ou Democratic Rights > 
Over the years the Indian state has been 
concentrating in its hands draconian powers to 


` deny and suppress the-basic democratic rights of 


a 


its citizens. The state invariably connives with the: 


‘industrialists and corporate houses to deny trade 
union rights’ to the workers and other democratic 
rights to the community. Hundreds of thousands 
ofworkers in the sectors—the construc- 
tion workers, contract workers, bonded labourers, 


‘migrant workers—are denied basic trade union’ 


rights ard minimum social security. The rights of 
the child are ruthlessly denied all over the country 
“where their labour is employed in carpet, beedi 
and mach box indestie, hotels and domestic 
services. Draconian laws like the ASMA, TADA, 


Unlawfcl Activities Act and Armed Forces Special. 


Powers Act are extensively used by the state fo 
restrict human rights and trade union activists. 


Confusto in Foreign Policy ~ : 
It is a matter of grave concern that India shame- 


lessly gæve away its initiative in responding to the: 
Middle East crisis. India can no more claim to have- 


credibility among the Third World countries‘as a 
nation resisting the neo-colonialist ma 


noeuvrings 
of the capitalist world under the leadership of the . 


United States. At the sanie time, we observe a 
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‘We disapprove of the prevailing electoral procesa, 
‘which thrives on the non-participation of millions 
of poor, Dalits, women and unorganised and that 
involves massive rigging, wid 
-and ‘large scale si We consider that more. . 


"than the exercises in adult franchise, it is the 


struggtes of the people that are fundamental to the 

of democracy in India. Nevertheless, 
we intend to take part in the electoral process- in 
order to affirm that we are not mere vote-banks of 


` any party and to assert that we are self-conscious - 


people who do not want their destiny to be 
determined by anybody else. Democracy for us 
means empowerment of the people, their self- 
determination and true autonomy. We take part in 
the electoral process to the extent that it reflects the, 
genuine democratic aspirations of the people. f 


Alternate Vision of Development, Science & Technology 

We hold the development process 
that India has pursued since 1947 for the confiscation 
and the exploitation of the lands and resources of 
people and the destruction and. 
disruption of their way of life, marginalisation and 
subordination of women, displacement of hundreds 
of thousands of people, destruction of our water 


_ and environment, the genocide that was perpetuated 


in Bhopal by the multinational Union Carbide 
‘Corporation, and the increasing centralisation of 
power. We uphold and support a sustainable model 
of development which implies that production and 


` consumption are -not carried out based on an . 


obsession with materialistic acquisition, but with 
for land, environment, water and other 
natural resources and allowing them to be conserved 
in p ‘to the rate of production and 
‘consumption. Scientifically and techthologically, it 
involves the use of the means that augment rather . 
than displace human skills, integration of traditional 


’ knowledge, utilisation of renewable energy resources 


and methods which are environmentally appropriate 
and léss destructive. It also involves increased 
people’s participation. where people’s creativity 
and capabilities are accepted and nurtured. More- 
over, it involves decentralisation in planning as 
well as in economic and political Sane 


Decentralisation and the Right to Self determination 
Wee OS Sree eer: 
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nations as well as over-centralisation of power are 


_ inbuilt in the system and call forth a radical restruc- 


turing of our political and administrative systems. 
We uphold the principles of effective decentralisation 


`” and greater autonomy for various States and regions. 


We affirm the right to self-determination of different 


oppressed nationalities and indigenous peoples — 


and their demand for viable political units such as 
States, autonomous regions, etc. so that ʻa. true 
` federal political system is achieved: In this context, 


‘ we strongly condemn the promulgations of repres- 


sivé laws, state terrorism and military repression 
unleashed on the people of Jammu & Kashmir, 
Punjab, Andhra Pradesh and the North-Eastern 
States. We denounce the concept of the state as the 


+ protector of patriotism while in reality the state in | 


its quest for homogenisation crushes the genuine 
patriotic aspirations of various peoples. We demand 
that legal status be provided to the customary laws 


- . and languages of the indigenous people. 
Secularism and Cultural Heterogeniety 


We strongly oppose all forms of communalism 
and religious fundamentalism. In India, where 
usage of religious idioms in politics inevitably 
contribute to religious bigotry, we call upon political 
leaders to desist from making religious invocations 
and wooing religious leaders to their 
ends. We call upon the people of India'to defeat the 
totalitarian designs of the BJP which confuse 
secularism with-distorted nationalism based on a 
single religious and race identity and historical 
misconstructions. We affirm that the full blossoming 
of the heterogeneity in the culture and belief systems 
of the people in India with equality of all and 
supermacy of none should be the basis of a true 
secular and democratic country. We call upon the 
-constituent movements and the people at large to 


. defeat the political parties and candidates directly 
__ abetting communalism. 


Right to Life, Right to struggle 
We uphold that the right to life is a universal 


one and the government, judiciary, legislators, the’ 


bureaucracy or the politicians are not justified in 
denying this right to any individual'or to any 
community, We affirm that the right to struggle is 


_ an inalienable right of the toiling masses and vow 
- to collectively defeat all attempts by the state, 


political parties and the employers to take it away 
from them. We oppose the increasing clout of the 
transnational corporations and Indian mega- 
corporations in the economy which will not only 
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the independence of the state but-will TAA 
und 
and women. We affirm that the community along- 
with the workers should have the-right to decide 


. whether a hazardous industry should be established 


in the locality or not as well as the right to. 
information on the production, storage and emission 
of hazardous substances in an industry. r ; 


0 
E] 


Energy: Alternatives to Nuclear 

We .appeal to stop forthwith the ninie of. 
uranium and the production of nudear energy and 
alternatively, to conserve and promote the existing 
energy sources such as small hydtals, biomass and 
solar energy. We oppose the construction of big 
dains that dispossess and displace more and more 


and subordinate the workers,’ peasants ~ 


Pa 


people and submerge large areas of forest and the ~ 


best cultivable lands. We support instead: compre- 
hensive land and water management strategies 
under the control and with active involvement of 
local communities. $ ; i 


Right over Natural Resources 

We declare that the people who live by the 
common natural resources should have the right to 
control, manage and utilise them. Tribals should 
have the right over the forests and the fiahing 
rights should go to the fishworkers. The natural 
resources can by no way be taken away without 
the consent of the people who live on it. |: 

‘ . H : r4 E j . 
It'is a matter of concern that authoritarianism 


and male domination have struck deep roots inthe = 


structures and functioning of political . parties, “ 
religions and even people’s movements. Democra- 
tisation will become, a reality only if effective 
participation of women, Dalits, tribals arid other 
marginalised people’are assured in the decision- 
making processes. We therefore call for 50 per cent 
participation of women at all levels in these. 
institutions. We support positive discrimination in | 
principle. We support the implementation of the 
Mandal Commission Report to the extent that it 
poses'a serious challenge to the highly inequituoys 
caste structure and the undeclared dominance the 
high castes have established over the social, 
economic, political, sdministrative and educational 
institutions in India. Only with the disintegration 
of casteist hierarchy of controls and privileges that 


, pervades all-institutions in our society that the 


genuine democratic aspirations or our people can 


be attained. > i c 


MAINSTREAM 


a 


Enlarge the Scope of Fundamental Rights : 

We maintain that democracy will remain super- 
q_ fidal in cur country as longas child labour and 
Y bonded Lzbour continue to exist in our society. We 
propose that right to work, right to housing and 
right to information be acknowledged through 
proper legislations as fundamental rights of the 
citizens. We affirm the right of every woman, man 


and child and of every community to a secure ` 


place to live with dignity and peace. 
. / 
Assertion of Autonomy 

As stated earlier, the tenth Lok Sabha elections 
do not provide clear alternatives before the people. 
We have 2xperienced how insensitive the previous 
National Front Government had become on most 
of the isanes raised by people’s movements, once 


S they got into the saddle of governerice. 


: In, this ontext, we decide to uphold the 
candidatmre of the representatives of constituent 
people's movements in different constituencies and 
<all upor the electorate to vote for them. We also 


‘announce our decision to support the candidates 


who sincerely uphold the People’s Manifesto. At 
the same‘time we affirm our determination and 
call upon the electorate to defeat candidates 
belonging 49 communal and authoritarian political 
parties in the country. 

The “People’s Manifesto” reflects the concerns 


his is with reference to Mainstream’s March 9 
$ plece on “Gulf War: Indian Artide and British 
Diplomat’s Reaction”. The British diplomat’s agpres- 
sive and arrogant reply to Bidwai’s article reminds 
me of the response of. the sHead, International 
Broadcasting and Audience Research, BBC World 
Service, to my critical write up International 
News Flows in Communication Research Trends 







- (London), Vol. 10, No. 4. 


Here is what Dr Graham Mytton, the Head of 


` of the victims of development and the pedipherals. 


of democracy. The fact that the diverse movements 
could share their concerns points to the shared 
logic in.the deprivation and dispossession of the. 
people. It again sets the basis for the possibility of 
an alliance of the mass movements in future. The 
emerging new subjects of history will be active 


- participants in the search for a new vision of 


humanity. 


` Signatories 


Medha Påtkar (Narmada Bachao Andolan), Deosharan 
Bhagat and Sanjay Bosu Mullick (All Jharkhand Students 


` Union), Thomas Kocherry (National Fishworkers’ Forum), 


Holiram Terang (Autonomous State‘Demand Committee, 


Panchayat Sangam), Shimkeichon Luithui (Naga People’s 
Movement for Human Rights), Miloon Kothari (National | 
Campaign for Housing Rights), Damu Banra and Harold 
S. Topno (Jharkhandi’s Organisation for Human Rights), 
Shelly Chara (All Tribals Students Union, Manipur), 
Christopher Fonseca (Goa Trade Unions and Traditional 
Worker's Coordination Committee), Vinod Raina and 
Smitu Kothari (Jan Vikas Andolan), Asghar Ali Engineer 
(Central Board of Dawoodi Bohra Community & Ekta), 
Rose Kerketta (Fharkhand Mahila Mukti Samiti), V.R. 
Krishna Iyer, Ajit Roy, K.G. Kannabiran, Ram Dayal Munda, - 
R.Venkatramant, Shankar Guha Niyogi (Chattisgarh Mukti ` 
Morcha). 


COMMUNICATION | 


British Arrogance 


this? It is full of inaccuracies and k 

assumptions. I won't Hst them all; but please don't dte 

Pona TE y re ene Ihe conbent of mhal: Lay is 

ignored. . 

This departmani is open to untvecsity and ponafide 
` scholats and we have much Information that could have. 

been used. Instead we' have a tendentious piece of 

ideology dressed up as serions analysis. It simply won't 

do. Would you like a more serious accurate analysis? 

Could you please meaty iie t0 Ahe atentdn ol l 
your readers? é 


the relevant research wing of the BBC, wrote to my Siegal) Seer ee Dr Keval J. Kumar 
Thank you for sending Communication Research Trends University of Poona 
which I have quickly looked through. I am sorry to have to Ranade Institute Building 3 
say that I find the section on International radio ~E.C Road 
broadcasting very Inadequate and out of date. Who wrote Pune-411004 
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And African as UN Secretary-General. 


HARI SHARAN CHHABRA 





a with a numerical strength of 52 countries, 
means nearly one-third the membership of 
ote HEL a Ge say Counc e 
globe that has not so far provided a Secretary- 
General to the world body during the 46 years of 
its li 

In 1981 the Africa did put up a candidate 


` approved by the Organisation of African Unity 
(OAU)}—Salim Ahmed Salim of Tanzania, who is’ 


the current Secretary-General of the OAU—but his 
candidature was ruthlessly vetoed by the United 


States. It was-then hinted that Salim was.too much . 
tilted towards China, an argumenrit ridiculed by © 


every /African country as “humbug”. 

Today when it is ‘well known that the 71-year 
old Peruvian, Javier Perez de Cuellar, is not interested 
in seeking re-election when his term expires at the 


end of the year, there is a broad consensus at the 


UN headquarters in New York that the next 
Secretary-General of the UN should be an African. 
The Third World countries, in particular, are 
demanding it as a matter of right and are talking of 


the UN's obligations to a token democratic practice. 


. In this unipolar world, where the United States 
ne all the rules of tnternational-behaviour, ‘the 
. UN has almost been paralysed. Under the pressure 
of circumstances, the UN Security Council has 
been forced to abdicate its 
peace and security. That the Soviet Union is ouf of 


global power politics is quite obvious; but it is odd 


that China, burdened with domestic and foreign . 


policy problems, has also displayed its reluctance 
to play its due role with authority as a permanent 
member of the Security Council., 
There is a talk of bringing the UN back. to its 
erstwhile ‘stature and giving it a new vigour. The 
coveted office of the UN Secretary-Genéral, therefore, 
begs fora strong, visionary and pragmatic ddminis- 
trator with proven credentials at the highest level: 
There are w in Washington that the 
continent of Afriéa might not be able to field a 
candidate with the requisite stature and experience. 


' This is a prejudiced and racist view, for some very E 


ty to world . 


\ 


candidates. The OAU at its June Rem at Abuja, ` 
Nigeria's] new capital, is to choose a consensus - 
African candidate. The African leaders fully realise 
that it is a challenging job in the present international 
environment. The size of the challenge.thus makes 
it obligatory for the OAU to nominate the most 
‘deserving candidate and! to assert its, moral ane 
‘political right for this position. * le : 

General Olusegun Obasanjo, the former Mies” 
head of state, tops the protean list of candidates, 
which also includes Salim; the Senegalese President, 
Abdou Diof Major General Joseph Garba, also of 
Nigeria, who presided ‘over the 45th General 
Assembly session; and the zinibawean Finance 
Minister, Bernard Chidzero. 

A detailed study titled, 4 World in; Search of 


- Lendership in Tomorrow's United Nations, put out by 


_ the Dag Hammerskjold Foundation, said a qualified ` 
candidate with “exceHence within_the parameters 
-of political reality”, must bė fearless, wise, outspoken 
and . articulate- champion of peaœ, justice, me 


- Obasanjo stands in this category.’ As-his admirer, 


Jonathan Powel of the International Herald Tribune, x 


- describes- Obasanjo as “Africa’s one candidate, ` 


who might be described .as Thacher’s alter ego”. 

He wrote: 
Nigeria's. former military President, Olusegun Obasanjo, 

` is a no-nonsense. man of principle and decision. He is a 
civil libertarian, a man of enġemous courage and. resolve ' 
and has no time for people or countries that put principles, . 
of international law on one side whenever It ‘becomes 
convenient. He has all the Thatcher qualities of decisive + 
. political leadership that wouid enable him to deal 

confidently with crisis such as those in the Gulf. But he 


has, tov, that extra quality of empathy for people out of . 
power and out of site. 


! Commentator Powel has mentioned anli clubbed 
Thatcher’s name with Obasanjo, because some UN 
specialists in the United States are saying that.de 
Cuellar s successor should either be an African ora 
‘woman. In the last category, Margaret: Thatcher 
“has thrown'her hat in the ring. 
Tee doubt that the White Fouse must 
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approve the name, whether it is an African or a 
woman, before it is taken up by the world body for 
consideration. On this issue at least China is becoming 
assertive these days and is in favour of an African 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. It should ‘ 
also be remembered that China blocked Kurt 
Waldheim’s third re-election bid. The Soviet Union 
is silent, Sut it dare not oppose the candidature of 
an African. 

India ds, of course, supporting the cause of 
Africa. Being an important issue, it is now the - 
bounden duty of the entire Third World-to unite 


. continent’s marginalisation. 


and to stand up and exert its right’ to have an 


' African elected to the top position of the world 


body. The Third World’s numerical strength, that 
is, three-fourths of the world ulace, should be a’. 
countervailing force to Washington’s diplomatic + 


` machinations., , 


Let us wait and see the name selected by the 
Organisation of African Unity. The victory of the 
OAU candidate will mean that the largest regional 
body of the world has some voice and strength; 
and his defeat will complete the process of the 
QO 
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What Price Stability? 


MODHUMITA MOJUMDAR 


T he walls of Delhi are plastered with appeals 
3 to the voter to bring back to power a stable 
government. Lest anyone make a mistake, the wall ` 
writings clearly state: Sthirta aur vikas ki andhi— 
Rajiv Gandhi, Rajio Gandhi. Such {s the penchant for 
slogans that nobody within the Congress-I fold has 
asked how an andhi, a storm that is unsettling and 
brings about “destruction, can make for sthirta 
(stability). Or vikas (development), for that matter, 
which re2ds effort over the years and 
cannot be brought about by a freak wind. i 
Quite seriously, however, it is not merely the 
metaphor that has gone wrong. Hitler, Stalin and 
Salazar gave stability to their respective countries. 
But at what cost? In the five-odd years that Rajiv 
ruled the land and reigned over the Congress-I, the 
country was impoverished, the gulf between the 
rich and the poor widened, there was the most, 
profligate wastage of funds from the public 
exchequer, dubious deals with foreign manufacturers 
of arms, submarines and aircraft.were rot only 
entered :nto, those ty of having accepted 
kickbacks in these deals sought to be protected. 
At the party level, there were no elections and the 
Chief Ministers of the Congress-I States were 
nominated by the party chief—not elected. The 
activities of the so-called dissidents among the 
Congress-I'MLAs in the States were sought to be 
resolved not by, bringing the democratic process- 


“nature. This is not 


into play but through flats issued by the party’s 
central leadership. In short, the people of this ' 
country had to suffer all this and more in order to 
keep Rajiv Gandhi stable in his chair, wearing his 
twin hats. : i 

Today, it is this kind of stability that the 
Co I proposes to provide the country with if 
it is voted back to, power. In its election manifesta, 
therefore, it has outlined a 52-point plan of action 
that promises all kinds of things in order to win 
friends among all manner of men and women— 
even though their interests may be of a conflicting 
g since Congress-I is 
not a well-knit political party with a dear-cut 
ideological underpinning. A movement that accom- 
modated people of diverse political persuasions 
during the time of our freedom struggle, it has 
very rapidly since the time Indira Gandhi 
the first split in-the Indian National shed 
all pretences of having an ideological base at all. 
Indeed, the socialism that Mrs Gandhi wore on her 


was catapulted to the helm of the Congress-I party. 
Today, it is only trying to hoodwink the Muslims 
as well as the Hindus when it says in the 


same 
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breath that it stands for the “construction of the 
temple (at Ayodhya) without dismantling the 
mosque”. It is definitely trying to fool the Muslims 
‘when it says that it will maintain the status quo, as 
on August 15, 1947, at all sites of religious worship 
which are ,controversial—all, that is, on which 


there are no legal cases pending. This brings us | 


back to square one, since the matter of the Ram 
temple and Babri-mosque'is sub judice, as ‘are 
certain other disputed shrines. :— . 
In order to a Hindu fundamentalists as 
well, the manifesto has not a word of criticism on 
the BJP’s role in whipping up communal frenzy 
: | the Mandir-Masjid dispute, or L.K. 
Advani's misadventure on the Ram rath, just as it 
_does not condemn the kar seva attempt at the site 
by the VHP volunteers and BJP men in a blatant 
show of mixing religion with politics. All this is 
done with an eye on the Caste Hindu votes, just as 
those that came the way of the Congress-I in 
Jammu a few years ago, thanks to the RSS working 
overtime for it rather than for its natural ally, the 


, BJP, which lost-all the seats from this rabidly anti- 


Muslim region at that time. f 


. + 


THE contradictions within the Congress-I and. its 


. refusal to make its stand on controversial issues 


clear, thereby hoping to hoodwink the masses, ’. 


become even more dear when one es that 
its manifesto has neatly skirted the question of 
what todo with the Mandal Commission recom- 
mendations. It may be recalled that the Indira 


. Gandhi Government had accepted the-recommen- . 


. Research Fellowship for Journalist 


Journalists interested in spending some time at an academic 
resserch Institution are ined to apply for the 1981-62 
Journalism Education Trust Fellowship. The chosen candidate 
will be able to attend the courses of the M. Phi. Pfogramme in 
Applied Economics at the Centre for Development Studies, 
Trivandrum, affiliated to JNU. The Fellowship provides Ais, 1200 
a month for ten months and a contingancy grant of Re. 3000 for 
books and travel. f 


. Prospectus and application forms are available on request. 
from 


The Centre for Development Studies 
Ulloor, Trivandrum-695 011. 
i Completed appfications should reach the Centre riot later 
than May 15, 1991. The course commences on September 2. 
All applications will be processed and the final selection made 
by the Centre. 


T.J.8. George 
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dations in principle, although it had not implemented 
them. Instead of clarifying its views on Mandal, the 


_ Congress-I today promises to set up a Backward ~; 


Classes Development Corporation—as though the á 


setting up.of yet another body will automatically 

improve the lot of the backwards without 

the vested interest that the upper classes (whi 

comprise the upper castes) have in the present 

scheme of things. ay, l ; 
The manifesto calls thé period of the ‘National. 

Front and the Janata Dal-S rule at the Centre as a 


. “period of darkness” and roundly attacks the’V.P. 
_ Singh and Chandra’ Shekhar Governments for all 


the ills facing the country today. However, the 


‘ administrative machinery in New Delhi came to a 


virtual standstill because’ it. was the Congress-I 


' hand in the main that'was behind the anti-Mandal ` 


hysteria. This is not to say that there: was no, 
resentment of the government: 
for job reservation for the backward castes among ` 
upper caste /upper class youth who were’ going to 
be hurt the most by it. But it is well knwn that anti- 
social elements in the pay roll of the Congress-I 
whipped up the frenzy and the phobia. As well as 
this, the Gulf crisis which led to a sharp decline in 
the economic front was not of V.P. Singh or LK. 
Gujral’s making, although spokesmen of the Chandra 
Shekhar Government, together with the Congress-I 
spokesmen, were at pains to make it appear so as - 
long as the brief honeymoon between their two 
ea lasted. At that time, Rajiv Gandhi’s men 
d found excuses for: the Chandra : Shekhar 
Government—excuses that have suddenly become 
invalid today, judging by the manifesto and the 
Press statements made by the Congress-I spokesmen. 
The economic. situation that the country faces - 
today is grim. The answer to this, however, is not 
more of free private enterprise as the manifesto 
promises. But industrialists and business houses 
too have to be t happy—and therefore the 
promise to curtail the public sector. As to how it 
will control prices if it relinquishes its hold.on the 


‘economy and allows market forces to fleece the 


- 


public freely—there is no coherent answer. 
Having promised sops to every section of the 
ta the Congress-I is probably smug and secure 
in the knowledge that it has dealt itself a winning 
hand. However, the Indian voter may not consider 
all that the hand promises to deliver them as 
desirable. Given this, and given the fact What Ra 
Gandhi with his Italian conncetion knows well- 
that a country can be well: governed and.may well 
become prosperous even with coalition governments 





that are made and unmade every few months—the 
1 Authorleéd Trustee, J.E.T, card sharper’s winning hand could well turn out to 
be a losing one. ° ji m) 
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Janata Dal's Professional Media a 


COOMI KAPOOR 


he no-holds-barred, moving, mesaage-oriented ` 
{nn Dal media campaign Pas akan stk 
Congress and BJP publicity cells and jolted 
them out of their complacency. Because of their 
much larger budgets and-assistance from professional 
advertisimg firms, the rival parties, had assumed 
- that the Janata Dal, because of the reported disarray 
in its organisational infrastructure, would not provide 
L much of a challenge to them in the poll media war. 
The Janata Dal has sprung a surprise, not only 
because it is the first to release its entire media 
package—three video cassettes, two audio cassettes 
and three posters—but also because its highly 
professional, well-synchronised campaign is a 
departure from the conventional videos with goody’ 
' goody plugs for the leaders and a few stock shots. 
Since the Ianatd Dal campaign theme'ls the upliftment 
of the dcwntrodden, a subject which has always 
inspired lyricists and artistes, the party is hopeful 
. that its message will make the competition seem 
, amateurish, souless and synthetic. ` 


Those who have worked on the script, direction | 


and words of the various songs, skits and visual 
messages have done it basically out of conviction, 
pointg out S.S.Gill, former Secretary of Information 
_ and Broadcasting, who took charge of the publicity 
. cell after Rajmohan Gandhi quit to fight his election 
in Gujaret. The budget was a limited Rs 28 lakhs 
which was used for making 2000 video cassettes, 
10,000 avdio, cassettes, plus a whole lot of posters 
to be distributed among the constituencies. He 
admits, however, that while each candidate will 


get six video cassettes, they will have to make their i 


‘own arrangements for the cassettes. 


“Maybe, they can put a VCR on top of a jeep and . 


screen it in their constituencies,” suggests Gill, 
who feels that the Rs 2 lakh for hiring a 


video van for the elections is outside the budget of 


most of His party nominees. 
The aristes Who have worked on the presentations 
obviously felt involved in the compaign. Thus, 


Rahi Mgsoom Raza, who scripted the Ramayan : 
. televisior. erial, has produced a biting skit (nautanki) 


about the plight of the downtrodden, which is a far 
cry from the light lyrics he penned for his daughter- 


‘ inlaw Parvati Khan in some disco numbers she ` 


has done for the Cues Sareea Former MP 
Subhashini Ali took time off from her campaign in 
Kanpur-to make a film on ‘Secularism, Ek Desh 
Dharm Anek.. j 
The videos have a , sttaight- for-thejugular 
appraoch im attacking rival parties. The BJP is 
accused Of-inciting communal bloodbaths: “Bacha 
bacha yeh kahega, khoon kissi ka nahi bahega”, and as 


shots of Advani's rath move ‘along there is the _. 


Kishore Kumar song from Hare Ram Hare Krishna: 
“Dekho o diwano, tum yeh kam na-karo, Ram ka nam 
badnam na karo”. For Rajiv Gandhi, the video takes 
digs at his claims of. providing stability, as the 
camera focusses on Gandhi dancing with tribals in 
a variety of peculiar headgears. The background 
music is from Qùyamat Se Qayamat Tak: “Mummy 
kahati hai, bada kam karega” as a portrait of Mrs 
Gandhi looks on benignly. For Chandra Shekhar, 
as he walks away from the camera, the theme is: ' 
“Chala jata hon kisiki dhuh mein” from the film Mere 
Jeevan Saathi. . 
. „The message on Mandal is equally hard-hitting. 
The camera focusses on the pampered kids in- 
private schools, the crowd at expensive saree 
the smartly dressed anti-Mandal students, who, 
according to the script, are not willing to let 
anyone else have a slice of the cake. In contrast, 


oe ee backward 


pei UL a E cy Sl 
right influence, the backward student fleeing from 


* an anti-Mandal mob; the mother wre cannot feed 


her family, and so on. 

Its detractors feel that the video is. a bit too hard- 
hitting for general acceptance. Expressions such as 
“hypocritical pundits’, ‘enslaved national press’ 
and the ‘pam children of the rich’, or sarcastic 
‘references to the anti-Mandal agitation, will only 
reinforce the Janata Dal’s image as a ; 
accentuating divisions in society. They cite the 


example of how the harsh campai 
against other es had backfired. But, then 
‘ Janata Dal m en have obviously targeted their 


audience very clearly: “There are only two castes 
in the country, the haves ‘and the have-nots,” is the 
condusion, As the slogan on the poster puts it 
“Bheekh nahi bhagedari, satta mein hissadari.” i 
(Courtesy: The Illustrated Weekly of:India) 
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Warier: Strange Bedfellows 
. ` (Continued fron page 3) 


„time by the Congress-I and the Muslim League in the. 
Beypore constituency for the State Assembly against the 
PWD Minister and LDF candidate, T.K. Hamsa. The 
` BJP’s suppart to both K. Madhavan Kutty and Ratna 
Singh was announced by O. Rajagopal, the party's all- 
India General Secretary. 
. Interestingly, Ratna Singh’s name had figured as a 
Congrese-I candidate for Badagara in the party's list, but 
the seat was then “gifted” to the Indian Union Muslim 
League which adopted Singh as an “independent”, The 
idea was that the League leadership should be enabled, 
-to claim that they got one more Lok Sabha seat from the 
UDF apart from Manjeri and Ponnani, which they held 
in the last Lok Sabha, so as to mollify the rank-and-file 
of the TUML who had earlier revolted and forced the 
League leadership to quit the UDF. With the BJP also” 
backing the Congrese-I-League candidate in Badagdra, 
the pieces have fallen into a nice pattern. 

Whether the understanding is extended to other 
constituencies also remains to be seen, but already there 
is speculation about two other Assembly seats, 
Manjeswaram and Thiruvananthapuram East, where 
too, according to LDF circles, there is an UDF-BJP nexus. 
In Manjeswaram the BJP candidate for the Assembly is 
K.G. Marar and in Thinrvananthapuram East the party's 
neers a 


Sdn! winners RN who cited tiese Gases 
and openly accused the Congrese-I and the Muslim 
League of entering into a “deal” with the BJP to fight the 
LDF, believes that the BJP would like this time to win a 
couple of seats in the State Assembly where it has had 
no representation so far. Any help from the UDF to this | 
end would be reciprocated in the fight for the Lok 
Sabha, such as the adjustment worked out for the 
Badagara seat: 

_ Inthis respect, another Parliamentary seat which had 
attracted considerable.attention is Thiruvananthapuram, 
where’ the three principal contestents are A. Charles of 
the Congress-], who had won twice before the same seat, 
Mrs E.J. Vijayamma of the LDF and O. Rajagopal of the 
BJP. In November 1989 there were reparts of 
switching of votes by the BJP for Charles in this seat 
against the LDF nominee then, the well-known 
poet, O.N.V. Kurup, who lost by less than 51,000 votes. 

The BJP candidate then had polled 56,000 votes which 
was half of what the party had polled in the seven 
Assembly segments of the constituency in 1987, despite 
a large increase in the total strength of the electorate. 
Which gave credence to allegations of switching of votes , 
by the BJP in favour of the Congress-I. The question 
being asked is: could such a thing be attempted now 
when’a top leader of the party, O. Rajagopal B himsel 
, contesting the seat? | 
Among the other notable fights for the Lok Sabha ae: 


- and Ibrahim Sulaiman Sait are ‘pitted against 
ree rian Vrain ape, A 


Sarit dna Ronnies, Wea aan sa: Ahmmad 
the LDF 


respectively; where the former Union Minister, 
KR. Narayanan, of the Congresa-! is again facing Lenin 


Pa te een ee oe eee 


Finance Minister, V. Viswanatha Menon (CPI-M), is 


opposing Prof P.C. Thomas of the Congress-I; and 
Adoor where the former Deputy Speaker of the dissolved 


Nf 


Assembly, Mrs Bhargavi Thankappan (CPI), is fighting - 


K. Suresh of the Congrese-I who won the seat last time. 
Incidentally, Venugopal at Manjeri is a Congress-I rebel 
who has accepted the LDF’s to fight the 
.While the Kerala Congress leader, PJ. Joseph, is 
seeking election to the Lok Sabha from Idukld' this time, 
leaving the Assembly arena, Krishnakumar (Congress), 
a former Union Minister of State for Information and 
Broedcasting, is trying his luck again at Quilon against 
the RSP veteran, RS. Unni. In Trichur, the young CPI 
leader, K.P. Rajendran, is facing P.C. Chacko of the 
-I, and in Alleppey, the CPI-M’s youth leader, 
TJ. Anjalose, is pitted against Vakkom 


Purushothaman , 
of the Congress-I. In Kuvattupuzha, the Congress-I's P.J. 


Kurlen faces in the CP1-M’s Suresh Kurup a formidable 


rival The BJP has officially put up candidates in all Lok : 


Sabha constituencies except Badagara, but the party’s 
chances of winning a seat in the Lok Sabha from Kerala 
are discounted even by its ardent su 

While there are 179 candidates in the fray for the 20 
- Lok Sabha seats, for the Assembly the total number of 
candidates is 801 for 140 seats. As a result, multicornered 
contests become the pattern everywhere. But the main 
fight, undoubtedly, is between the LDF and UDE; with 
the BJP thrown in as a third runher in the race. Its 
mainstay is its communal appeal, which, though not 
inconsiderabje, cannot sway the politically conscious 
electorate of Kerala to give the BJP the position of a 
front-runner in any constituency in the State. 

While the Chief Minister, E.K. Nayanar, is seeking re- 
election from Trikkaripur to the Assembly, the Leader of 
” the Opposition, K. Karunakaran, is fighting to retain his 
traditional seat Mala but with a strong contender in the 
CPI’s V.K. Rajan this time. Yet another important entrant 
in the field ts V.S. Achuthanandan, State Secretary and 


Member of the Polit-Burea of the CPI-M, who is | 


seeking election to the Assembly from Maririkulam. His 
entry has started speculation whether he-will be the next 
choice as the Chief Minister by the party if it is returned 


to power. 


All other ‘Ministers of the Nayanar Government, 
except two CPI Ministers, E. Chandrasekharan Nair and 


P.K. Raghavan, too are in the fray. The two have opted , 


out in deference to the CPI’s decision not to field again 
those who have served three times as MLAs. V.K. Rajan, 
because of his strong position to challenge Karunakaran, 
and P. Ravindran, who is opposing former KPCC-I 
President, C.V. Padmarajan, at Chathannur, ate the only 


exemptions. 
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Raina: Democracy Marches On 
(Continued from page 4) 


The Lok Sabha of 1989 was to see three hundred 
plus representatives from the rural heartlands among 
its membership. ' 
Itis for these kinds of historical reasons (sketched 
here in the briefest outline) that the current 
disaffections of our urban middle classes seem 
rem-niscent of the British story. If in England it 
was the Charter that was perceived as the crucially 
menacing red rag to the bourgeois bull, in India 
today that menace is seen to be centred in all that 
Mar.dal foreshadows. Thus, as then in England, 
concrete hostilities are couched in superior discourses 
about doom. Merit, efficiency, modemity, culture, 
or, in one word, control, is perceived to be threatened 
by “atavistic” forces that betoken “anarchy”. Even 
the good old British middle class recipes are oe 
faitl fully recycled: the Bible’gives way to Ram. an 
the notion of Victorian “compromise” to sensible 
“stability”. And if these recipes seem more like 
exhausted clichés the reasons lie precisely in the 
unfinished histories that press upon the nation. 
Thus, some questions that are now afloat have 
com2 to signify something more than routine 
hectoring: for instance, is the Indian state to be 
unquestionably secular or not? Is Indian democracy 
to deliver equity or not? Are various conglomerations 
of vested social and cultural power to be breached 
or not? Those and a number of allied questions are 
not, in my view, now dependent solely for their 
force on which particular leader voices them. So 
that, however much the urban elite ostrich might 
bury its head in the sands of safety or self- 
righ-eousness and discount the. existence of V.P. 
Singh, the history that he for the moment owns is 
unlikely to simply go away. History, after all, does 
not recognise only those trysts that suit us. 
Speaking of which, it is a measure of the quality 
and magnitude of the threat that the National 
Frort and Left combine is perceived to pose to the 
assumed upper caste and class consensus that V.P. 
Singh should have become the target of the most 
concerted: press censorship since the Emergency. 
That such censorship has not keen a government 
sporsored act but the expression of a voluntary 
consent among the dominant political class is 
ideologically of the greatest significance. 
Whatever polemics may have been unleashed in 
the past months with respect to V.P. Singh’s 
“devious” motivation or the “tokenist” nature of 
the reservation policy, the fact of the matter is that 
the controlling power structures have understood 
from the first that the man is only too sericusly 


committed to what he has been saying. Mandal is 
thus astutely seen as the thin end of the wedge 
which, as an empowerment rather than an employment 
policy, menaces the balance of class forces in post- 

India. These power structures perceive 
quite correctly that an erstwhile Centrist politidan 
is busy making a no-nonsense bid to alter the 
character of the Indian political Centre, and to 
bring within its decision-making ambit dispossessed 
sections that have hitherto been successfully waylaid 
by the politics, of conservative-liberal gesturism. 
Accordingly, the dominant political classes are 
willing to settle for disingenuous slogans about 
“stability”, even a p y modulated Hindutva 
on the pretext of saving the “nation”—a construct 
which to these classes effectively means the top 
twenty per cent of the population. And if these 
slogans seem to wear thin, the phenomenon sa 
something about the dimensions of the challenge 
that we now see being mounted. 

As Indian democracy releases pressures demand- 
ing a conversion of the abstract notion of “rights” 
into realised practices, a plethora of contradictions 
comes to the fore. Nor do these contradictions 
exempt the National Front/Left combine. One may 
indeed say in passing that it is within this combine 
that the seeds of a further stage of democratic 
conflict and evolution are already embedded. For 
now, however, what is apparent is that the politics 
of gimmickry seems already on its last legs, as 
historical imperatives find organised voice. It is for 
that sort of reason that the collapse of the socialist 
world (if socialist that world was) has had only a 
distant bearing on the possibilities of radical politics 
in India. Our own experience is a testament to the 
fact that dialectical materialism has not become 
universally redundant once and for all because of 
its distorted applications here, there and elsewhere. 
If Marxism is seen as a methodology of cognizing 
and transforming the concretely specific—a metho- 
dology ever open to creative self-adjustments— 
then Indian Marxism, intelligently marshalled, must 
be seen as full of promise so long as the Indian 
historical realities are what they are. No moment 
seems more receptive to its applications than the 
current Indian milieu when the chicaneries of a 
vested, minority politics furnish their exhaustion, 
both as hegemony and as praxis. 

It needs also to be emphasised that whatever 
has been said above has no necessary dependence 
on the electoral successes or failures of the National 
Front/Left combine. For once the momentum that 
has been released is fraught with an energy and a 
historical possibility which, if steadily directed, 
bears the promise of a genuine historical transfor- 
mation beyond mere electoral calculations. o 
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Pioneer of the revolutionary Combined Cycle Projects, HVDC Systems © “| 
and 500 MW Units in India.. NTPC crossed 10,000 MW of commissioned `- 
capacity in February-1991.  - > ar; 2 


, February 1991. A landmark in 15 * kacome Growth : Tumover up ' 
years of excellence and from Rs 34.99 crore In \1982-83 to. 
achievement that have made NTPC over Rs 2431 crore in 1990-91. 
the country’s premier power ` © Iabernal Resource Generation 1 
utlity. Today, NTPC has reached Net Profit up from Rs, 4.57 crore in 
10,125 MW In commissioned © ~ 1982-83 tp Rs. 605 crore in 1990-91. 
capectty. And is now poised to 
achieve an Installed capacity of 

ovet 17,500 MW by 1995. 


Constructed and commissioned 
~ 15,389 circuit kms of Extra High 


NTPC Bhewen, SCOPE Complex, 
Loch Road, New Delhi-110 003. 
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? ke monster- of bloody violence 

“ Fas been on rampage for quite 
Someire now in different parts of -our 
‘" country On May 21 it struck at the 
nationa. level The bomb that killed Rajiv 
Gandhi was aimed not at an individual. 
Its target was the life of the leader of the 
leading political party engaged in the- 
, campaign for the most crucial general 
election since the count. y's independence. 
The balance of forces are so poised in 
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; Indlan Communism 
our polty today that this assassination SC. 
has had the dangerous potential of disrupt- | 6 Lossons Unleart 
~ing the democratic process and plunging 7 VK Madhavan Kutty 
the country into a civil war. The climate | 7 Cyprus Problem and Gulf War 
has already been surcharged with tension Shand Sadiq Al ; 
and fra:rictdal hatred generated by the | 9 Ethnie Conflict: Roots of the 
political happenings of the last two years, Problem 
now once again overheated during the 12 taba uaey | 
current general election campaign. JD. Sah 
The shock of the brutal killing of Rajiv | 45 Towards a Decontralleod 
has not only stunned the entire nation, Polity: Outlines of a Proposal 
‘but perhaps has had a chastening impact Raja Chalkah 
on polifical leaders at large realising the | 25 DOCUMENT: Social 
gravity of the gathering environment of Background of Kerala District 
a civil war However, the Congress party Council Members 







followezs at many places seem to have Satyajit Seventy, Glittering 


gone berserk—partly spontaneous, partly. 
calculated—which brought back fears of 
a repetition of the ghastly antl-Sikh pogrom 
in the wake of Indira Gandhi's assassi- ` 
nation in 1984. This time the alertness of 
security arrangements has so far prevented 
the situation from going out of control. 
., This is, “however, an insecure respite 
because the tension persists with the 
ror the Lok Sabha half-way through 
while the Chief Election Consigne, s 
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blatantly pro-Congress partisanship, 
demonstrated repeatedly with unashamed 
zeal, has in a large measure undermined 
the authority of the high office in the 
public eye so much so that a code of 
conduct for the Election Commission itself 
is badly needed. Which has only added 
to the hazards of uncertainty prevailing 
allround. 

In this dark twilight, President 
Venkataraman’s reported initiative for a 
dialogue with leaders of the major political 
parties to explore the possibility of an 
all-party national government at the Centre 
is undoubtedly a statesmanlike endeavour. 


- Narrow partisan approach by any party, 


great or small, high or low, will only di- 
vide the nation in a crisis like the present. 
There have been massive campaigns and 
agitations in recent months which have 
only helped to pend asunder the fabric of 
national unity. No doubt communal ten- 
sions have been whipped up—not only 
by formations branded as communal but 
others too which sanctimoniously claim 
to be above communalism. Public postures 
and secret deals contradicting such 
postures have become commonplace for 
political leaders anxious to garner votes. 

At the same time; problems of 
forbidding dimension assail the nation 
today. Whoever is invested with the power 
to govern country by virtue of the 
verdict of the ballot bax, will be confronted 
with intractable issues—ranging from 


" Kashmir and Punjab to the ecoriomy and 


the IMF loan and then to the Mandir- 
Masjid dispute—none of which can be 
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settled by any one party even if it commands a comfortable 
parliamentary majority. Nor can the crisis of today be 
solved by going in for an Emergency as suggested in 
some quarters—rather such an Emergency will aggravate 


the crisis beyond repair. Nor is the putting off of palling: 


in the remaining Lok Sabha constituencies going to 
normalise” the situation; rather, this may very well 
accentuate the tension. 

In fact, none of the major issues awaiting the decision 
of any new government can be tackled without the 
consensus of all. And such a consensus shall not come 
unless and until all the major parties are charged with 
the responsibility of governance. The idea of an all-party 
government therefore is not just a fire-brigade approach 
but implles a serious attempt at unifying the natlon at 
this juncture. 

Normally, the initiative for a national consensus need 
not have come from the Rashtrapatl Bhavan. It should 
have come from within the political spectrum, particularly 
from the leadership of the party that daims to be the 
largest in Parliament. Not only did the Congress-] 
command the largest number of members in the last Lok 
Sabha, though failing to get a majority, but it has 
throughout been claiming to be the only party with a 
nationwide spread. But the Congress today is in a state 
irremediable atrophy. This is amply demonstrated by its 
bizarre move to make Sonia Gandhi the party President. 

What could be the possible consideration that led 
senior leaders of the Congress-I to make Sonia their 
leader? It is obvious that they calculated that after Rajiv's 
tragic assassination there would be an effusion of 
‘sympathy votes’ for the Congress-I in the rest of the 
polling if his widow in distress is displayed as his 


successor in the party. Further, it is no secret that there 
are provincial warlords within the party who would 
find it difficult to choose the leader from among themselves, 
and so as a means of keeping each other out, they chase 
Sonia for the post of the party President. 

On both the counts, the calculation of the Congress 
party bosses are wrong and only betray their bankruptcy. 
A general election is a serious business, and it is doubtful 
that large sections of the awakened electorate this time 
particularly would be hoodwinked by such stunt decisions. 
On the contrary, the selection of Sonia Gandhi wlll 
provide easy grist to the mill‘of the traducers of the 
Congress. It is not that there would be any objection to 
her being a foreign-born Indian citizen. The stark fact of 
the matter is that she is nobody, really nobody, in the 
political life of this country, and it would be indeed 
grotesque to find her at the helm of the leading political 
party in the country. 

The charge of dynastic rule being perpetrated within 
the Congress came up, and rightly, when Indira Gandhi 
had no embarrassment in grooming her two sons, one 
after the other, as her successor in office, without caring 
to look round the leadership of the party for picking tip 
someone from within it for the incumbency. Now after 
Rajiv, the so-called Congress High Command, induding 
some of the seasoned stalwarts, obsequiously offered the 
crown to the widow of their late lamented leader. 

To turn the leadership of a political party into the 
private zamindari of a particular family militates against 
the very essence of politics in a democracy. Sycophancy 
Unlimited has its political hazards which the Congress 
leaders will learn to their cost in the months to come. 
May 22 N.C. 





Rajiv Gandhi: A Balance-Sheet 


SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY 


W ords fail to convey one’s sense of horror, anguish 
: Y Y; and revulsion at the news of the brutal assassination 


of Rajiv Gandhi by a bomb blast near Madras on May 21, 
1991. 

This was an act of cowardice on the part of whosoever 
was responsible for it, but the manner in which it was 
carried out strengthens suspicions about a calculated 
conspiracy behind it, bringing out its striking similarity 
with the circumstances that led to the death of Rajiv’s 
mother, Indira Gandhi. Rajiv Gandhi’s killing (like that 
of his mother) was an attack on Indian democracy, 
coming as it did in the wake of an unprecedented 
outbreak of violence that marred the first day of polling 


2 


for the countrywide eleċtions to the Lok Sabha, taking a 
toll of as many as 50 lives. 

This barbaric killing cut short the life of one of India’s 
most promising young personalities who bestrode the 
country’s political scene for the last six and a half 
first as the head of government and then as the leader of 
the largest single party in Paliament. Whatever the 
nature of one’s political differences with him—and there 
were not a few occasions when his actions evoked sharp 
criticism and strong opposition fram many including 
this writer—there is no gainsaying that Rajiv Gandhi's 
activities left a deep and indelible impress on events 
both at home and abroad. Without him politics in this 
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Sai) will not be the same again. 

On a petsadnal plane, Rajiv’s tragic demise removes 
‘from _the national political arena the most prominent 
figure òf my generation—the generation that was born 
just before independence but was brought up in free 
India. Raj-v Gandht was an ardent advocate of India’s 
emergence as a modern and prosperous scientific, industrial 
and technological power by the turn of the century. 


' Soon afte- assuming, the reins, of power following the 


death of Hs mother, he began to articulate this vision of 
the new India he envisaged. No doubt it was a vision 


that ewffe-ed from many a shortcoming but the fact that , 
he chose :o propagate such an idea was projected as an ' 


example of his refreshingly new approach to problems 
beyond the confines of petty politicking and intrigues 
normally associated with politicians. 

Rajiv (Gandhi had been a decent individual outside 
the realrr of politics which had no attraction for him in 


'* his student days. When circumstances ‘conspired to 


draw him into the vortex of politics after the death of his 
younger Srother, Sanjay Gandhi, in an air crash in mid- 
1980, the initially gave sufficient testimony of his 
determination to bring in a whiff of fresh air in.the 
suffocating political atmosphere heightened by palaœ 
intrigues that marked the reign of his-mother. This 
refreshingly new approach he retained in the first years 
-in office as the Prime Minister of India when he sought 
to restore the consensual approach ta national problems 


and opted for serious negotiations to tackle the seemingly . 
intractable issues facing the county. whether in Punjab » 


or the North-East. These yielded the Punjab, Assam ard 

Mizo Accprds—all in his first year in office in 1985—that 

brightened the prospects of moving the nation forward. 
Side by aide, Pally promised to revive the process of 


` democratic functioning of the Cohgress-1 by, taking active 


steps for holding organisational elections, strove to banish 
the unhsalthy practice of defections in- public life by 
piloting zhe Anti-Defection Law, and launched a blistering 
attack on power-brokers in the party and the country at 
large. All this had the salutary effect of bolstering his Mr 


‘ Clean image based on morality in politics. 


Rajiv Gandhi's remarkable victory at the hustings in 


j 1984—giving the Congress a record majority in the Lok 


, Sabha that even his grandfather; the architect `of modern 


' India, Jawaharlal Nehru, had never secured—was the ` 


direct consequence of the wave of sympathy for his 
party tr. the wake of the brutal gunning down of his 
mother. However, the people voted in favour of the 
Congress in a massive way also because of Rajiv's 
‘untarnished image that contrasted sharply with the run- 
of-the mill politicians. Thereafter Rajiv himself showed 
an incknation to live upto the. expectations he had 
roused, and the accords referred to above were -the: 


. outcome of painstaking endeavours on his part. 


However, the brute majority of the Congress party 
andthe environment of sycophancy that surrounded the 


- seat of power resulted in, the onset of ‘stagnation and 


drift that could not be checked by the young and ebull- 
r & ` 
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jent Prime Minister’s eT for demonstrative acts 
whose positive features one could hardly overlook without 
being oblivious of their negative effects in the absence of, 
the essential spadework Thus the Indo-Sri Lanka Agree- 
ment of 1987 floundered on the rocks of the stark reality 
with the Indian Peace Keeping Force being-comipelled to 


`, wage war on an indigenous populace in alien territory, 


gaining practically nothing in return. The Punjab Accord, 


remained unimplemented and the lack.of perspective in. 


tackling the problem of dealing with secessionist terrorism 


` only aggravated the situation there. Every action in 
` Punjab—and later Kashmir—was marked by senseless 


drift and the restoration of the political process in both 
the States remained a far cry. The ruling party continued 


to function without organisational elections and inner- ` 


party democracy as before. 
But it was in the sphere of foreign policy that Rajiv 


” Gandhi can claim legitimate credit for having contributed , 


something towards improving the global environment. ‘ 
Soon after becoming Prime Minister he followed up the 
initiative of his’ mother to mobilise six nations in search 
of nuclear disarmament that had an unquestioned impact 
on the superpowers still engaged in Cold War confron- . 
tation. Thereafter he launched a crusade against the then 


-US President's ‘Star Wars’ programme earning approbation 


of leading American scientists and intellectuals opposed ` 


‘to Ronald Reagan’s Strategic Defence Injtiative (SDI) as 
` the project was named. His signing of the historic Delhi 


Declaration with Mikhail ‘Gorbachev in .1986 lent a 
powerful impetus to the nuclear.disarmament talks bet- 
ween the superpowers. The Action Plan for Disarmament 
that he placed before the UN in 1989 also had a similar 
impact. These steps were "capped by his three other 
major initiatives: first, giving a new direction to the 


_ NAM in the changing global environmentby reinforcing 
* its unity for which he put in great efforts at the Belgrade 
* NAM Summit in 1989, and with some success. Second, 


mending ferices.with Pakistan through substantive talks 
with Benazir Bhutto in 1988 that unfortunately could not 
bear fruit in the long run. Third, improving tles with 
China through his landmark visit to Beijing in 1988 that 
set In a thaw in Sino-Indian relations thereby raising 
hopes of a breakthrough in the border negotiations.” 

_ One would not be objective if one were to lose one’s 
balance in assessing Rajiv's reign as the Prime Minister. 
A novice in politics, he did commit serious mistakes 
which were accentuated by his reliance on a set of 


, political juveniles who acted as his advisers. Thus he 
‘alternately pandered to both Hindu communalism and , 


Muslim fundamentalism, something that bordered on 


opportunism. The liberalisation process that he initlated - 


with vigour affected our economic priorities ‘in a big 
way. The Bofors cantroversy and the way he handled it 
reinforced suspicions of a highly shady transaction (even 
“though no allegation was proved before his assassination)" 
thus nullifying his clean image. His arrogant ae 
~ proelivities tuming fiends: into foes. : 








And yet, for all his shortcomings, Rajiv was a highly 
polished, decent human being who exuded a disarming 
charm—not charisma—that impressed one and all— 
supporters and adversaries. He was a man not cut out 
for politics on which he, however, left a lasting influence. 
Drawn into the political arena by the conspiracy~of 
circumstances, his success, failures and eventual assassina- 


tlon were all attributed to the conspiracy of circumstances 

He might not have moulded history but was inexorably, 
moved by the course of history which dictated his life 
and fate. The loss of India on his demise cannot be 
measured instantly. He will, nevertheless, be always be 
remembered as one of the most charming personalities 
in Indian politics : a 
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Nepal Elections . 


GEORGE MATHEW . 


"ryt, he elections held in Nepal on May 12 when 11.14 


i A million voters went to polls was a watershed in 
f the democratic based on multiparty system 
which the country had opted for, in the aftermath of the 
movement for restoratlon of genuine democracy in 1990. 
The enthusiasm of the voters was unprecedented, for the 
citizens of Nepal got a chance to vote for a political party 
of their liking after 32 years of “partyless panchayat” 
rule. 

The country’s readiness to receive international 
observers is no small matter. When several developing 
countries are wary of allowing reputed persons from 
neighbouring countries to observe their elections, as if 
they have something to hide, the openness with which 
Nepal conducted its elections is something to be admired. 

An International Observer Group from 22 countries 
consisting of 64 persons was constituted by the Nepal 
Election Observer Committee (NEOC) to observe the 
elections. The NEOC was initiated by the Forum for 


Protection of Human Rights (FOPHUR) founded in 1984 ` 


to raise a voice against the denial of freedom to organise 
political parties and trade unions for bringing about 
peaceful change in Nepalese society The NEOC’s aim 
was to ensure that the freedom painfully won through 
the blood of martyrs is enshrined ina system of governance 
that truly’ represents the wishes and aspirations of the 
Nepalese people. f 

The Intemational Observer Team included judges, 
constitutional lawyers, academics, human rights activists, 
and diplomats The Indian team was headed by Justice 
VR Krishna lyer. It was interesting to observe a 
harmonious working arrangement between the Nepal 
Election Observation Committee, the Chief Election 
Commission and the Government of Nepal about the 
movement and functioning of the observer team. 

The internatlonal observers convened in Kathmandu 
on May 8, and received extensive background material 
relating to political and constitutional developments, 


The author is Director, Institute of Social Sciences, 
New Delhi. He was a member of the teain of international 
observers present in Nepal during the parliament 
elections there on May 12, 1991. . 














electoral laws and procedures. They were also provided 
with an overview of the recent political history of Nepal, . 
from the beginning of the movement for the restoration , 

of democracy to its culmination in the enactment of a 


` new Constitution. 


The International Observer Group met Prime Minister 
K.P. Bhattarai, the Chlef Election Commissioner, Surya 
Prasad Shrestha, and reviewed the arrangements for,the 
conduct of the electlon. They also consulted with the 
leaders of the Nepali Congress, NCP (UML), NDP 
(Thapa), NDP (Chand), Sad Bhavana, and the CPN 
(Democratic). The party leaders shared their perceptions 
of the electoral process and the issues of the elections. ` 

The Group, thereafter, sub-divided itself into 21 sub- 
groups for the purposes of observing the voting and 
counting process in 21 of the 74 districts In Nepal. These 
districts covered the north, the hill and the Teral regtoris 
and included 74 constituencies In the districts, the sub- 
groups consulted the local returning officers, the district 
officials and reviewed In detail the polling arrangements. 
They also met the candidates, representatives of political 
parties and other local leaders. On the date of polling, 
the observers visited more than 200 polling stations, and 
further observed the counting in all of the 21 district 
centres. 

All observers were given identity cards signed by the 
Election Commission which authorised them to go to 
polling booths and observe the voting There was excellent 
cooperation from all parties including Nepal police. The 
Election Observer Group endeavoured to examine (a) 
whether the electoral process facilitated a genuine 
expression of the will of the electorate; and (b) whether 
the election was conducted in conformity with the electoral 
laws and procedure of Nepal. Free and fair elections 
pre-supposes a free and fair electoral campaign. 

Almost all the political parties agreed that conditions 
had been created to enable them to organise and register 
themselves as political parties, conduct electoral campalgns, 
hold public meetings, and to canvass the electorate in an 
atmosphere which was generally free of fear and of. 
political intimidation. This included the opportunities 


. that were afforded to political partles to have access to 


the electronic media in proportion to the number of 
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candidates they were fielding at the elections. Concern 
was expressed by some that dis onate access and 
advantage was accorded to the political partles who 
constitute ! he interim ent (particularly the Nepali 
Congress which had a dominant role). The representatives 
and candidates for the NDP (Thapa) and the NDP 
(Chand) were most ‘strident in their critidsms with 
ee ey 
treatment with regard to aceess-to-state m 

The second concern related to the ca register. 
These electoral registers were revised and published at 
the headcuartere.of each district on March 25, 1991. 
Several candidates and representatives of Non- 
Governmental Organisations expressed concern with 
regard to discrepancies in electoral register. The Election , 
Commission was aware of some of these imperfections 
in the electoral register, but did not have the machinery 
for cross-shecking household reporting or to review 
more politcised efforts to inflate the register. The observers ) 
were of tre view that there was no evidence to suggest 


: that the discrepancies In the electoral register are calculated 


qr likely to benefit any specific political party. 
Another aspect which needs mention hoe is the 
electoral expenditure. Although the electoral laws 


+ 


y provide that Rs 75,000 should be the maximum 


~Timit for electoral expenditure, many candidates 


complained to us that this was an unrealistic limit given 
the high cost of printing posters, the escalation in the 


' price of fuel and the expenditure political parties have to 


incur in renting or urchasing vehicles. In one constituency, 
{t was estimated by a candidate that his opponent had 
probably spent’ ten times more than the permissible 
amount. 

Ty vas cibak thai IRE sever) ancidenis ct 
clashes during the electoral campaign which resulted in 
eight deaths, and several party supporters and candidates 
being injured. The polling in the Kathmandu valley was 
conducted in an atmosphere which was generally free of 
political intimidation or fear. There were two clashes 
which were effectively conttolled by the police. However, 
later in the evening, the Lalitpur area became tense with. ‘ 
open clashes between the supporters of rival ‘parties. 
One person was killed and another seriously injured. 
The Chief Election Commissioner confirmed that incidents 
in 21 polling booths, mastly in the Terai region, had 


‘resulted ‘in the suspension of polling. During 


adequate security arrangements had been made and the 
(Continued on page 35) 
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yg redent R. Venkataraman once described him as the” 
å; Bhishma Pitameh of Indian communism. Alling for the 
part six months Shripad Amrit Dange breathed his last 


“on May 22, a few hours after Rajiv Gandhi's beuta! aseasaination 


the previous night. 

Dange, who turned 91 last October, was one of the tow 
figures in “he Communist Party of India which he helped to 
found -with S.V. Ghate, Its first General Secretary, and others at 
Kanpur in 1925., Short of stature like Ghate, he was taller than 
most others in the Communist movement by dint of his 
intellectual calibre, lucid exposition of complex‘ problems and 
sharp eloquence that enabled him to strike instant rapport with 
the masses: There lay the source of his immense popularity 
among the Bombay working class, especially the textile workers 
whose struggles he spearheaded for decades. Though he did not 
live a highly austere life, he was always close to the tolling 


' people, wi'h' his house “in Dadar open to workers of every 


poltical affiliation. He commanded respect of all sections; this 
too was exceptional. Significantly, as a Communist he 
suffered the longest tenure in prison under the British Raj having 
been sentenced in both the Kanpur and Meerut racy 
Cases. He was known to Lenin through his writings which had 
first brought him in touch with the Comintern’s Indlan 
represental ve, M.N. Roy. Later, he had the opportunity of 
meeting Stalin in the Kremlin when a CPI delegation secretly 
went to Mascow for consultations with the Soviet leader in the 
early fifties. 

Dange tas been a much controversial figure in the CPI and 
the ostensible reason for the split in the party an 1964 was the 
recovery of the so-called “Dange Letters” purported to have been , 
written by the CPI leader to the British authorities from prison in 
1924. However, it ls good to find the CPI-M and the CPI, which 
expelled him from the party in 1981 for being too close to Indira 
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Gandhi, payis sincere homage to his memocy as. plonéer of the 
Communist Party in the country. 

In 1948 Dange joined hands with B.T. Ranadive, his arch rival 
in Bombay, against P.C. Joshi, but shortly thereafter discarded 
Ranadive’s suicidal sectarian course and drafted the famous 
Three Ps Document with Ajoy Ghosh and S.V. Ghate that unfolded 
the new line the path of struggle 
which subsequently brought rich dividends to the communist 
‘movement in India. 

During the Sino-Indian conflict Dange ranged himself against 
the Maolst leadership who singled him ont as‘the “worst 


_ revisionist” and openly advocated repudiallon of the Dange line 


In 1962 when under his leadership the party denounced the 
Chinese aggression. As the CPI Chairman and AITUC General 
Secretary Dange was the first to raise the slogan of Bharat Bandh 
as a form of mass action by the industrial workers and took the 
lead in organising the famous railway strike in 1974. And yet it 


: was Dange who was instrumental in the CPI’s total surrender to, 


Indira Gandhi in the Emergency days (1975-77). f 

Nevertheless, one was attracted to him due to the freshness of 
his outlook and the ri£hness of his ideas alongside a unique sense 
of humour. What was the secret of his vitality despite all the 
hardships he had to endure?—this writer had once asked him. * 
Pat came the reply: “Yoga and a non-serious attitude to life.” 

A Communist rooted in nationalist values, Dange, an erudite 
Sanskrit scholar, was well versed in both Mandst classics and 
Vedic scriptures. With this dogma-free open mind he had no 
hesitation in welcoming the Garbachevian glasnost in the USSR. 
One feels privileged to have come in direct touch. with this 
Bhishma Pitamah of Indlan communism whose contribution to the , 
working class of India would remain evergreen in the annals of 
ous. Hraere for national regeneraHon: 

S.C. 
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ee os ‘Lessons Unlearnt . |. | 


at à , 
E- X he only thing we learn from the, new elections is 
that we learnt nothing from the old.” This proverb 
Tay be picid Heh in te ted tar Gage eral ihe 
pollsters will be analysing how they went wrong and 
what they did or did not take to ac t. 
, After holding nine general pl to Parliament, 
are we in a position to claim that our democracy is 
healthy and strong? Are we in a position to claim that 


_ the guiding principles of the Constitutlon have been 


upheld by the parties and politictarls who swear by it? 
Can anyone shy that the country is more secular today? 
Of course, it is irrelevant, both in the national and 
international context, to ask whether we are Eee the. 
socialist path.’ 

Whether we enrage bon R TT 
or not, we continue to make the same mistakes and new 
problems are thrówn up after every, election, weakéning 
the body politic. After the present elections too, if the 
campaign trends are any indication, there may be new 
lessans to be learnt, which if left unlearnt, will affect the 


system itself seriously. One such lesson is the total 


disenchantment and apathy of the voters and the growing 
feeling that “elections are held to delude the populace 


. 
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into believing -that they are participating in the. 


. government”. 

Whether it is going to be a ‘hung’ parliament ar not, 
whether uncalled for partnerships may became the order 
of the day or not, this election may prove that opportunistic 
politics has made programmes, policies, slogans, banners 
and professions irrelevant. To grab power and to retain 
‘it, however violent and dishonest the medns may be, is 
the ‘order of the day. It has made politicians blind and 
the people disinterested in the electoral’ process, leave 
alone’ democracy. No party foday in the electoral field 
can stick the label of cammunalism’'on the other, and for 
that matter any label, For secularism they have 
compromised with mmühal elements, for stability 


with unstable elements and for preserving integrity with, 


divisive forces. The caps fit all. 

In a country where denials are shadows of comia 
confirmations, how can one believe that there is no truth 
in -the alleged clandestine understanding between the 
Congress and the‘two communal parties in Kerala? 
When the Muslim League came to an uhderstanding 
with the Congress for the first time'in Kerala thirty years 


< apo, it was explained away that the League was not 
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evi in Kerala as in the north. When thee relations 
became strained, the Left, profesaing secularism,-welcomed 
the League into their fold. When the League’ split ae 
each faction joined the opposing fronts led by the 

Congress and the Marxists, making, the League doubly 


, secular! Later the Left Front realised their mistake whereas 


the Congress not oríly continued thelr relations but also 

subjected themselves to coaxing of the prodigal. The 
story did not end there. Aftet years of alliance and even 
surrender to the League, one finds the League acceptable 


wf 


to the national leadership of the Congress. Recently the > 


‘package’ sorted out for the return of the League to the 
Congress-led UDF in Kerala, following another recent 
estrangement, was discussed between the national leaders 
of the League and the Congress. In other words, by the 
extension of'a perverse logic, the League becamesacceptable 
to the POES at national level! ' 
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l SIMILARLY, TA are signs of the e EA ET 


in Kerala paving the way ‘for making the ‘Bharatiya 
Janata Party secular in Kerala to start with. An independent 
candidate “acceptable to the Congreas and the League’ is 

put up at Badagara against the National'Front candidate, 
K.P. Unnikrishnan belonging to the Congress-S. This 
was the method ‘adopted to accommodate the League’s 
demand for one more ‘seat 'for the Lok Sabha ‘in this 
election. Soon a statement came from the BJP that they 
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too will support this independent candidate. There were ~ 


dlso reports that the Congress and the-BJP are coming 
closer, which many in the State believe was the ent 
that led to the UDF victory in the last elections where it 


„got 17'out of the 20 Lak Sabha seats. It is reported that 


the Congress is ‘wooing the. BJP’ because it a few 
thousand votes in all the 140 Assembly constituencies in 
the State. If the UDF can get a good majority of the 
remaining seats and capture power, what Is. wrong in- 
‘sacrificing’ or putting up a mockfight in three or four 
Assembly segments and one Lok Sabha constituency? 
This seems to be ‘the logic privately projected and.. 
publicly denied. The authors of this strategy are only 
keen to get to power, which any front could, by tilting 
half to one pér cent votes in the State. In order to meet 
the Left challenge not only in Kerala but elsewhere too 


-and by adopting the same strategy they are now seeking, 


the help of the B and making jt secular and acceptable. 
But „what is ai Jeriha this will lead to: the 
aes on page 34) 
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2 Cyprus Problem and Gulf War - 
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a7 T he exotic island of Cyprus, seed in 
"$21 mythology, lies at the crossroads of the 





` ancient dvlisations of Asia, Europe ang Africa in- 


` 


the eastern Mediterranean. 
Aphrcdite, the Greeœ goddess of love and 


l beauty, i3 said to have risen from the foain off the 


coast of Cyprus to become a famous cult figure. 
Thousands, through the centuries, flocked to the 


- island to worship her. Rich in flora and fauna, her 
- wines have been famous from the time of Solomon, 
l who in his Song of Songs compares the sweetness of 


a woman’s kiss to the sweetness of Cyprus grapes. 
In 36 BC, Mark Anthony gave Cyprus as a gift to 
the lovely Cleopatra because of its legendary grapes. 

But it was,during the Bronze age, which brought 
tremendous wealth to Cyprus, that Greeks séttled 
on the istand and Hellenised it. From those ancient 
times the country.has retained its Greek heritage, 
its language, traditions and ways of life, though 
‘Cyprus remained under Turkish Occupation tor 
300 years, till it became a British œlony. 


‘ With its rich past, the people are imbued 


' with a sense of history, are friendly, creative and 
hospitatle. Unfortunately, Cyprus has become a - 


tragic victim of invasion and the country pained 
and occupied by foreign forces. 

After several years of struggle for freedom Cypa 
was declared; by the Zurich Agreement, an inde- 


pendent Republic in 1960, and opted to remain- 


within the Commonwealth and the non-aligned 


movement. In July 1974 a coup d'etat was directed 
‘from Greece by the military junta then in power 


and anxious to unite Cyprus with it, as in the past, 
but the Cypriots had long ago abandoned the idea 


for independence. This was followed by a Turkish 


Invasion on July 20, 1974. The part— 


about 40 per cent of the land—has since been 
' governed by an auténomous Turkish Cypriot ` 
orted by Turkish troops, in 












The author is å member of the LIN Committee on the 
Elimiration of Racial Discrimination. After attending ` 
a meeting of fhe Committee this spring she visited ` 
Cyprus and met some of its top leaders, =, 
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clear violation of the sovereignty of Cyprus. The 

UN General Assembly Resolution 3212, of November 
1, 1974, which was adopted by consensus, called 
for the withdrawal of foreign troops. This did not , 
prevent the Turkish Cypriot administration from 
proclaiming ‘itself in 1983 the “Turkish Republic of- 
Northern Cyprus” but it has been recognised only 
by Turkey. Not to be deterred, it held a-constitutional 
referendum ‘and “presidential” . and legislative 
elections in 1985. 

_In Sputhern Cyprug, the Constitution is based 
on the recognition of two distinct communities— 
the Greek Cypriot representing 82 per ‘cent of the ` 
population, and the Turkish Cypriot community - 
‘representing 18 per cent of the population. The 
government has granted them equal treatment and 
guaranteed to protect the smaller community. But 
since 1974 Turkey and the Turkish Cypriot leadership 
have used the territory to promote their separatist 
policy. President Turgut Ozal of Turkey declared— 
and this inspite of his country being a part of the 
NATO, with a British base in Cyprus, and forgetting 
~ that for 300 years under the Ottoman empire 
relations between the two communities al 
harmonious—that:' ` ~ \ 

Cid ls sivlaland which pierces the heart g Tuckey like: ; 
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: The irland is smaller than Sicily and Sardinia. 
but Turkey feels threatened! 
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THIS is the backgrourid of the Cyprus problem and 
the main source of friction between the two 
communities. Turkey; however, could not move ' 
. further south as the UN Security Council intervened , 
_ arid by Resolution 367 (1975), adopted by consensus, 
gave'a mandate to the Secretary-General to hold, 
contagts on the Cyprus issue. It further 
calls once more on all states to respect the sovereignty, 
territorial integrity and non-alignment of 
the Republic of Cyprus and urgently requests them to 
refrain from...any attempts at partition of the island or its -7 
unification with any other éountry. a 
It regrets the unilateral dedsion ‘of 13th February, 
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_ declaring that a part of the Republic of Cyprus would 
become a federated Turkish state, as inter alla tending to 
compromise the continuation of negotiations between the 
representatives of the two countries on an equal footing, 
the objective of which must continue to be to reach freely a ` , 
solution providing for a political settlement and the 
- establishment of a mutually acceptable constitutional 
arrangement, and'expresees its concern over all unilateral 
actions by parties which have compromised: or may 
compromise the implementation of the relevant United 
Nations resolutions. 


A green line now divides the country into Greek ` 


Cypriots and Turkish Cypriots and the United 
Nations forces (UNFICYP) maintain the peace. 


This has, however, not prevented the occupying . 
power from engaging in practices of racial , 
- ‘segregation and racial discrimination. The issue of ' 


missing persons, 1600 during the 1963-74 period, 
remains a source of dispute between the Greek 


. Cypriot and Turkish Cypriot communities. Some 


say they have been deported to Turkey. About 


, 200,000 Greek Cypriots have been uprooted from 


their homes and lands and are not’ allowed to 
return. The ‘confiscated properties have been 


- transferred to the Turkish settlers.’ Thus the Greek 
- Cypriots have been deprived of three freedoms— 


those of movement, settlement and ownership of 


. property. This'amounts to a negation of the right of 


. the people of Cyprus, irrespective of ethnic origin, - 


to move freely in their own country. 


There is also racial discrimination practiced by, 


` the occupying power, on the basis of ethnic origin, 


‘ Cypriots to ‘return to their homes and 


against the negligible numbers of Greek Cypriots, 
who have remained after the Turkish onslaught. 
For example, children attending schools in the 
southern part of the island are constrained from 
visiting their parents or'grandparents in the north 
by the Turkish army, who demand passports, 
which no Cypriot will show.to go to his own 
country. Already the refusal to allow thé Greek 
Properties 
has resulted in family separation. . 
In the meanwhile, the small number of G 


‘Cypriot children attending schools in the occupied 


territory is decreasing due to the lack of sufficient 
educational facilities and the refusal of the Turkish 
military authorities to permit the dispatch of books 


_7 and educational material from government controlled 


areas. The United Nations personnel, 


on their part, 
have no access to the schools. - 2% 


With the declining population of Greek Cypriots, 


4 1 
settlers. ` f E A 
A Turkish Cypriot leader stated on May 15, 
1987: - 
Today the number of those who may have been given 3 
citizenship has increased from 10,000 to 25, Land the ° 
Turkish army constitutes another 35,000. The number of 
Turkish Cypriots has decreased from 120,000 to 100,000. 
The ral in his report to the Security 


„Council of May 27, 1987 stated (S/18880, p. 29): 


I must reiterate the ‘concern that I expressed: in ‘my last: 
report’ that nothing should be done to change the - 
demographic composition of the! island. ' i 


, 


But the Turkish Cypriots in the north are being 


' pushed into the process of losing their Cypriot 


character. nv 4 

. Asa last resort inter-communal dialogue between 
two Cypriot communities was recommended in 
September 1988 under the. aegis of the UN Secretary- 
General. The latter’s aides had several meetings _ 
with the leaders of the two sides to explore: the ~ 
possibility of bringing together elements, of an + 


outline with which the two parties can agree. These 


ns have not been completed yet. Earlier, it 

needs to be recalled, in 1979 a high level agreement 
provided for a bi-communal, bi-zonal federation 
which would guarantee the independence and 
territorial integrity of Cyprus, and prevent the. 
union of the. island. or part of it with: another 
country, 5, E 
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ON March 27, 1991, the -General, Javier 
Perez de Cuellar, reporting to a closed door session . 
of the Security Council, was ‘optimistic about a 
solution. Significantly, this was-after the Gulf war 
and de Cuellar could not hide his pro-Turkish 
stance. Fer instance, he ‘said, the solution of the - 
Cyprus problem was “one state: comprising two 
politically equal communities”, that the relationship 
between the two populations was “not one of 
majority and minority but; two communitiés in 
Cyprus”. He avoided any reference to. the: Cy 
Governmént but expressed appreciation: for the 
support he had from Turkey. This'no doubt pleased 
the Turkish Cypriots. . A 

He also meticulously avoided any reférence to 
the numerous UN resolutions on Cyprus, which so 
clearly call for the withdrawal of foreign occupation , 
forces' and respect for the island’s unity and 


independence. Contrast this with the pompous , 
' declarations about the need for Iraq to abide “fully . 
and unconditionally” with UN resolutions on its 
` seizure of Kuwait. The Greek Cypriot leaders respon- .. 
ded in dismay: “We unfortunately have no oll.” 
The Turkish Government has earned much goodwill 


in the; north their place is being taken by -people 
coming from Anatolia in Turkey, Under the work- 
force agreement, the le being expatriated are 
in reality demobilised soldiers and 52 per cent of 
the land which belongs to the displaced Greek 
Cypriots has been allocated to these colonialist 
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in Washington, London and quite a few Arab capi- 


tals: for Fresident Ozal’s role in the Gulf war. He 


has received special treatment and aid from Bush. ~ 


Turkey is also looking towards the European 
' Commurity, but Greece has been consistently 


“blocking the 600 million ECU aid package to it © 


because of its continuing occupation of Cyprus. In 
the’ meanwhile, Cyprus has applied to have the 
question of human rights in the country on the ~ 

agenda ef the E Commission of Human 
Rights apart from repeatedly raising the issue of 
missing persons since 1974 at international forums. 


; - to petition to the 


On September 5, 1988, it became the 21st member 
of the Council of Europe to sign the Human Rights 
“Convention protocol granting individuals the right 
Commission and the 
Court of Human Rights. It has thus kept alive the 
issue. It Will not be till 1993 that negotiations will 
open for either Cyprus or Turkey joining the EC 
and only:if the dispute is resolved. It is perhaps for 
this reason that Ozal, desperate for more aid and: 


` trade, during a recent visit to the Soviet Union - 


expressed the confidence that the Cyprus issue will 
be solved this yeart ; ‘QO 


y : - , 
"Ethnic Conflict: Roots of the Problem 


ANIRUDHA GUPTA 


Ye an inbeeiadionall seminar on South Africa, 
gia ‘held m New Delhi on February 19-20, 1991, 
tes from South Africa forcefully argued that 


fe current tribal warfares between. Xhoxsa and ` 


Zulu-speaking people were purely transitional. Such 
warfares, they argued, were deliberately fanned by 
the apartheid regime. Therefore, once the racist 
White power was removed, Zulu-Xhoxsa relations 
will return to normal. They would all share a sense 
of belonging to an independent, non-radial and 
« democretic South Africa. 

, They may have a valid paint. here; and 
judging from their current preoccupation with a 
changing South Africa, it is natural for them to 
stress Black. unity more than any other aspect 
which-could undérminé the anti-apartheid cause. 
` Their optimism is as fair or as ebullient as the ones 


upheld by the nationalists all over Africa a decade’, 


or so ago. But, unfortunately, such enthusiasm did 
` mot last long. One by one, independent African 
countries were overtaken by intemecine conflicts— 
tribal, nal or linguistic and racial—and, the 
post-independent structures, carefully raised by 


the nationalists, fell like a house of cards. The ` 


- The author is a Professor at the Centre for West Asian 
and A‘rican Studies, School of International Studies, 


Jawaherlal Nehru University, New Delhi. He presented 
this paper at a seminar organised by the Gamdhian ; 


Institute of Studies at Varanasi on March 15-17, 1991., 





‘ was met by brutal force. The cen 


cv 


debris also only reminded one. of the “fallacies of 
hope” <1 Thus, even as the strongly entrenched CPP 
of Ghana, under Kwame Nkrumah, beat thun- 
derously the drums of African unity, relations 
between the CPP and the Akan-speaking people of 
the north worsened. Any attempt at ethnic 
assertion by the Akan and other minority groups 
tendencies 
of the state made it an oppressive machine. No 
wonder that the civilians were pushed out by the 


“ soldiers—who held sway in one or other capacity 


ever since. 


In Nigeria, the process was different: Unlike the’ 


CPP, there was no single party in Nigeria having . 
support in three important regions—north (Hausa- 

speaking), west (Yaruba) and east (Ibo). The 
imbalance between the regions—not so much among 
rival tribes—led to a three-year civil war between 
what came.to be called Biafra and the federal 
government. The fesult again was the massive use 
of brutal force by the Centre, collapse of the 


. civilian regime and rise of the‘military to power. 


In’ Sudan, Chad and Ethiopia, conflicts were 
rooted in either racla} differences or deeprooted 
grievances of the ethnic nationalities. The war 
between the Nilotic south and the Arabised north 
in Sudan has gone on endleasly—without securing 
peace or victory for either. Inter-tribal war in Chad 
led to several foreign interventions and—inevitably— 
widespread chaos and destruction. What about 
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Ethiopla? The Eritreans have all the attributes of a 
common heritage, language and territory to’merit 
the status of a separate nationality. Yet, self- 
determination of any type has been denied: to.them 
by both the ancien and military regimes in Addis 
Ababa. Taking advan ge of their struggle for self- 
determination, Somalis too sought to extend their 
sway across the Ethiopian borders. 

It, is a fact that ethnic and aratist move- 
ments were often exploited by outside powers— 
France in Biafra, Belgium in the Katanga, South 
Africa in the Angolan civil war and so on. But over 
the three decades since most African countries had 
secured independence, two tendendes seem to 
have increasingly gained strength: first, the 
determination of the ruling elite, mostly centred in 
the national capital, to maintain the country’s 
unity at any cost. This has resulted ‘in over- 
cen tion of effective powers at the Centre and 

increasing marginalisation of the peripheral regions. 
pare an equally strong determination on the part 
of the minority communities or groups to. gain 
autonomy or larger share of power to run their 
own. affairs without undue interference from the 
Centre. 

These two endende are not complementary; in 
- fact, if anything, they are directly opposite. To 
keep the nation-state {ntact, the Centre uses power, 


more power, and finally brute force to suppress - 


ethnic minorities: The process produces counter- 
use of force by the latter. In some sense, national 
politics gets permanently embroiled in violence, 
either political or military or both: How does one 
get release from this vicious—and self-destructive 


~ . cycle? . 
” The Africans . have not still applied theìr - 


.minds to analyse the roots of the ethnic conflict in 
order to reach at least a framework for remedial 
solutions. Nor have we, in India, either. In the 
whole of South Aisa, as in Africa, the integrity of 
the nation-state, as handed over by the departing 
colonial powers, remains the first and last doctrine 
in politics: It does not matter ff a segment of the 
national population spills over into an adjoining 


territory—and, ' therefore, on its ‘part tries to ` 


develop dual loyalty to the nation-state as well as 
“te éthnic solidarity crossing over national boundaries. 
From the point of.view of the Centre, this is 
„subversive. The Ewes on the Ghana-Togo border 
live in both territories. In Togo, they constitute 
a majority and, therefore, their ties across the 


borders are not unwelcome. ‘But, for the same . 


‘reason, the Ewes, who are in a minority, are 


me 


ue 


zu 


‘view such tles with 


considered subversive in Ghana! wA 
TA . ' + i 
; o ; 
“THE situation in’South Asla is not very different: á 
, the Tamils in Sri Lanka have intimate historical ties 

with India—and this, in turn, gives India a fustifi- 
cation to be interested (and involved) in their well- 
“being. The Sinhala ‘majority, on the other hand, 
suspicion; the more sò because 
of the fear that the huge population of neighbouring 
Tamil Nadu could anytime çross the Palk Strait 
and reduce them into a minority in- their own 
country! Hence every move for autonomy aiming 


` at the ultimate creation of Tamil Eelam has to be ` 


‘crushed by the military—irrespective of the cost. 
The same holds true about India’s recently aroused 
‘interest in the well- -being of the Tarai people—the 
Madhesias—in -Nepal. Such interest again may ‘7 
have a justifiable basis—historical, cultural or other- 
wise; but the point is that in the view of Kathmandu— ; 


, Toyalist or democratic—such extra-territorial loyalties 


of the Madhesias could anytime lead to secessionist 
pulls. A Madhesi Eelam in the Himalayas? 
That because of its size and resources India 
could exert influence on behalf of an ethnic minority 
having close ties with one or the other of its own 
linguistic and regional groups was made evident in 
the Indo-Sri Lanka Agreement signed ‘by Rajiv 
Gandhi and J.R: Jayewardene in Colombo.on July - 
29, 1987. Defending the Agreement, Rajiv Gandhi l 
„said in Parliament (July:31, 1987): . e 
We have structured a framework for a durable solution to 
Sri Lanka’s ethnic problem. The t meets the 
` basic aspirations which animated the Tamils’ ‘struggle, 4 
namely, the desire to be as a distinct ethnic’ 
entity, a autonomy .for managing their political 
_future; and appropriate devolution of renead] ‘ 
, power to meet this objective.” 
` “The above statement underlines. two basic 
assumptions: 1) India has a primary obligation to 
protect the rights of such minority: commiuinities in . 
the neighbouring countries as have ties of kith and 
“kinship with India, and majoritarian politics indeed 
have a baneful effect on the minoritieg'in plural 
societies. The first assumption at once raises the 
issue whether India would be willing to allow its ` 
neighbours also to involve themselves in the affairs 
of communities (say in Kashmir) whom they consider 
to be their own “kith and kin”. So far, India shows 


" no inclination to accept such a thesis. 


The second assumption. stresses a, 
principle, ‘that is, in pluralistic. societies minority 
groups must be allowed to develop their “distinct 


_ ethnic neey Bou autonomy ...... and devolution 
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of goveramental power”. But this is a prindple : 


that the theme of “unity and integrity” of a nation- 
state observes only by violation. No , ruling 
establishment ever wants to devolve power or 
grant autonomy to its ethnic minorities. Asa 
result, the establishment everywhere accumulates 


military, legal and other powers to simply crush ` 
’ the demand for self-determination. The Centre 


wages war against the regions—Addis Ababa against 
Ogaden; Colombo against Jaffna; New Delhi against 
Punjab and Kashmir—to simply keep them under 
iron conxrol. At the same time, since use of force 
itself generates uneasiness and fear among the 
neighbouring states, relations among natibns 
deteriorate. The Tamil-Sinhala war led to heightening 
tensions, in fact great mutual acrimony, between 
India and Sri Lanka. India’s use of force in Kashmir 
_ and Punjab borught about a near confrontation 
between New‘Delhi and Islamabad. And, the Ogaden 
war ignited an eight-year-old armed conflict between 
Somalia and Ethiopia. 

It is 2 pity that the ruling dass in none of the 
post-colonial states has woken up to the danger af 
clinging wholly to the notion of a nation-state—a 


notion which it imbibed from the West. Neither 


has anybody recognised the fact that no post- 


colonia] state is homogeneous ‘or unitary in the. ' 


sense itsruling establishment would have us believe; 
but that it constitutes a plurality of different races 
“and communities with..each having its identity 
rooted in ‘separate custom, history, religion and 
language. This identity cannot be wished away 
whatever be the might af state power or its insistence 
on building a strong, unified and secure nation. 
This is >ne simple lesson the African and Asian 
leaders Save persistently refused to learn. i 

` Fora brief period, in the Marxist-run Nicaragua, 
the rulir-g circles applied their minds to analyse the 


roots of ethnic separatism, which they faced on the . 


eastern.coast. Their ideologue, Immanuel Ortega, 
raised the following points: 1) initially the Marxist 
Government refused even to admit that ethnicity 
can be a political issue, hence it proceeded to crysh 


separatist demands by force; 2) when this method - 


failed, the government provided schools, hospitals 


and other facilities to neutralise the ethnic sentiments; 


even ths failed; 3) at the end, Ortega writes, the 
Marxists turned to the realisation that ethnicity 


constitutes by itself.a theoretical problem, which ` 


they need to study rather than simply ignore.‘ 
It is unfortunate that the Nicaraguan experiment 
was not allowed to develop into any kind of 


theoretical model. The 1989 elections intervened— 


“a 
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and secured-the defeat of Ortega’s Marxist regime. 
1 r + & ` 

- THE re of nationalism. (and the Marist 

construction of class-conflict as the basis of social 


, development) has been extremely hostile to research 


into ethnic studies, which “is viewed with great 
suspicion as an attempt to promote disintegration 
‘and chaos in Third World societies” 3 Hence, notwith-, 
‘standing the intensity of ethnic conflict in Africa or 
South Asia, the amount of research in this area 
remains very minimal. In recent years, the works | 
of some Western Manists such as Benedict Anderson 
and Ronaldo Munk have had limited impact on 
South Asian intellectuals. Their theories point to 
the fact that the resilience of nationalism arid 
ethnicity:‘in contemporary society reflects a failure 
of the Left theory to use newer categories such as 
the nature’ of the state and the construction of ` 


'. political ideology.’ 


By this we die riot ean the siih toca ymnbloale 

between nationalism and ethnicity, nor the populist 
-glorification of marginalised communities with a 

dose of Gandhian morality. For neither approach 
admits of the larger role of ethnic identity at the 
national level. “There is a rejection of politicised 
ethnicity which would find expression in legal and 
administrative arrangements for the sharing of 
power at the national level. Therefore, the Sikh 
cause in India and the Tamil cause in the north and 
east of Sri Lanka are not accepted as valid. Pluralism 
is not an end in itself.” Yet, if our research has to 
be meaningful, we must study ethnicity and ethnic: 
identity as a category per se—and the one which 
antecedates the colonial category of ,the nation- 
state. The latter has led us nowhere except to 
greater political chaog, social disruption and violence. 

We must begin by rejecting this category before we , 
make the’ first move to understand historical and 
political patterns of identity formation in Third 
World societies. oO 


ao. 
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, - Water, sanitation, etc. within environmentally healthy - 
surroundings. It is a partnership between the state 
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in! eclaration of the year 1987 as the International 


ie 


D $ Year of Shelter for the Homeless (TYSH) has 


words and.some 
net impact is not significant. The most`important 


point is that’ there is no real commitment to the* 


solution of the problem. Awareness on the one 
hand, and populism on the other have gone tó the 
extent of demanding that housing be declared a 
fundamental right without’ the fundamentalists 


realising that most developing countries have not’ 
-declared access to even water and- food as ' 


fundamental rights. Nevertheless, the new awareness 


relating to issues of ‘shelter is welcome as the’ 


problem can no longer be swept under the carpet. 
There are no two ‘opinions that hoysing is a 
- basic need, whether seen as a method of protection 
from the elements of nature or the creation of an 
environment in which. people live and grow. From 
the point of view of the poor, adequate provision 
of shelter or housing means commitment, efficiency 
and productivity of government policies. Besides, 


of population. Without bringing down the 
‘, population, housing problem can.never be solved. 


` ` Fhus homelessness is a problem not merely of 


shelter, but related to environmental change, 


demographic transformation and satisfaction of all” 
‘ basic human needs. ` 


| Tt is not and cannot be the responsibility. of the 
state to construct and provide housing to every- 
one through governmental activity. At best, such a 
responsibility may be confined to the very poor. 
However, it is the primary responsibility of both 
the state and the society, to ensure conditions 
under which everyone can acquire proper housing, 
which, besides providing shelter, should also provide 
a package of minimum amenities like drinking 


and those who have means of their own as well as 


The author, a noted economist, is a former member of 
‘| ‘the Planning Commission. : * 









Problems of Rural Housing | a. 


resulted in the production of many millions of 
es and policies. But the | 


- supply and fill the 
-(a) land prices are reasonable; (b) adequate resources, 


` 
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the community to complete the above mientioned 


There are five functions involved: (a) acquisition 


of land; (b) development of land; (c) financing; (d)’ 


construction; and (e) putting limits on disparities. 
The state’s main responsibility lies in acquisition 
and development of land to enable people to 
construct houses of their own. It is also the duty of 
the state to ensure that under well-set ‘norms, 
housing should be provided for the weaker sections 
in the availability of which all the five functions are 


aw 


integrated. For the rest, the state should rely on , 


» and, encourage people—~private persons, cooperators, 


mutual saving societies, builders, etc—who have 
the capacity and means for the construction of 
houses for themselves. | .) Ne a 

„It is very difficult to provide a quantitative 
estimate of the lack of housing. The national building 


’ organisation in 1985 estimated whether there wag a 


shortage of 24.5 million dwellings in this:‘country: 
Some others have sotimated that the number is 


` twice that figure. 
` it also requires focus on control of further growth . 


Since there is a big gap in the housing needs and 
supply, itis a matter of great'urgency that the state 
should take the responsibility to see that the land is 
not grabbed by speculators or the better-off sections 
and that property ownership is drastically modified. 
One way of increased housing supply will be to fill 
this housing gap as far as possible. To ‘increase 
p, the state must ensure that 


both financial and physical, are mobilised; (c) equity 


" considerations are built into housing policy; (d) 


and, above all, there are effective ceilings on land. 
‘The’ present ceiling laws are highly defective, 
patticularly as the exemptions ‘and concessions 


` allowed under the law practically nullify the law. 
` The ceiling on the size of the plot is to be followed 


by flexibility and freedom.in other related matters. 
It is equally important that the state must not 
load itself with too many fuhctions in view of the 


, administrative weaknesses and loopholes. Laws 


~ 


relating to ceiling must not leave any loophole. At - 


the same time, the state must ensure that the full 
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cost of acquisition, development, construction and 
services is recovered from the beneficiaries except 
from the weaker sections who have little or no 
Y resources of their own and whose housing needs 
cannot be met without state assistance. i 
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THUS aae EE cannot be-solved without 


fully incorporating t the following considerations: 
(1) Housing is not to be treated as an isolated 


activity. It has to, be integrated with the overall. 


economic development programmes of the rural 
and areas. 
(2) Housing programmes cannot be separated 
_ from the policy of urbanisation; the two policies 
must be, consistent and mutually reinforcing. 
_. Although rural and urban housing have different 
3 determinants, both should be treated as part of the 
rural-urban continuum. Rural-urban dichotomies 
can frustrate even the most well thought-out schemes. 
A large part of the need for.urban housing emanates 
from the migration òf people from to urban 
areas in search of employment. A œrtain amount 
- of flexibility is needed in providing shelter depending 
upon the speed and size of migration. 


(3) Housing is specifically related to the. 


development of large villages and small towns 
, which are a link in the rural-urban continuum. In 
the absence of development of these areas, housing 
. activity will get concentrated either in large urban 
areas or in prosperous rural areas. Indeed, unplanned 


constructon by itself can perpetuate rural-urban, 


dichotonty. 
(4). Notwithstanding macro. constraints, there 
are specific issues relating to rural and urban 
-housing which are linked to other activities in the 
rural arezs, both agricultural and non-agricultural. 
Economic activity should be so planned that there 
is no congestion in high density areas as well. For 
instance, the location of industries in big towns has 
to be discouraged and economic activity so defused 
and dive-sified as:to conform to spatial planning 
for both rural’ and urban areas. Housing policy 
cannot remain isolated from these objectives. 
(5) Environmental considerations have assumed 


This is true of both urban and rural housing, but 
their importance has been further enhanced for 
rural areas. The need of environmental protection 
and healthy environment has become even more 
_ urgent because of large scale deforestation, land 
degradation, narrowing of the areas of common 
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inaia in dg for fuelwood, ie 
water and, above all, the declining status of sanitation. 


‘In this regard it may be mentioned that women 


suffer the most as a result of these negative factors, 
(6) The need for the use of appropriate materials ` 


* cannot be overemphasised..A variety of local 
` experiments has been tried on making rational use 


of available resources, new and aesthetic 
designs for constructing suitable houses. But, by 
and large, the construction of housing so far has 
been anarchic. Awareness about ventilation, modern 
chullahs, sanitary latrines, etc. and the community’s 
interest În maintaining public services have been 
missing. No housing policy can really succeed 
without paying attention to these problems. 

(7) The growth of population and continuous 


‘migration from the rural to the urban areas has 


complicated the problem. No matter how shelter is 
defined, the number of settlements in urban areas 
about which there are better estimates has not kept 
pace with the population grdwth. One clear evidence 


` of it is the tremendous growth of slums in big 


cities. Nearly. 45-50 per ‘cent of the population in 


` big cities live in slums or scattered colonies. Even if 


the number of housing goes up, the quality will 
remain poor under pressure of the rising population. 
(8) It is generally.not realised that adequate 
housing with sanitation and other facilities make a 
positive contribution to family planning. It is not ` 
sufficiently realised that three-fourths of Indian 
housing facilities lack proper sanitation and water. . 
It is the experience of the developed countries that 
small family norms are intimately linked to adequate 
and quality housing. Therefore, we should not look ' 
upon one side of the picture only, that is, the 
accelerated demand for housing resulting from 
increase in population. We must appreciate the . 


_ opposite: adequate housing is itself a factor in 


changing the demographic situation and the demand 
for housing, in the long run. If for nothing else, we ~ 
must give high priority to housing to check ` 

population os 
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WE should get some.idea of the status of rural - 
considerable importance for housing programmes. - 


housing in order to plan for the future. The stock of | 
residential houses in rural areas increased from 652 

lakhs in 196% to 745 lakhs in 1971 and further to 887 
lakhs in 1981, registering a growth rate of 14.3 per 
cent and 9.1 per cent respectively. But the growth 
of housing stock in rural areas has not kept pace 
with the demographic growth. It is also disconcerting 
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to note that the construction of pucch houses fell 
from 67 per cent in 1961-71 to 32.4 per cent in 1971- 
81. A combination of factors like escalation in 
construction cost, lack of institutional finance, 
constricted flow of building materials at affordable 
rates, fast depletion of biomass and low incomes of 
households appear to have inhibited the growth of 
housing stock and reduced the production of durable 
housing stock in’ the rural-settlements. 

The total backlog of housing needs in March 
1981 was estimated to be 163 lakhs in the rural 


areas, the bulk of which is represented by 109 lakh | 


unserviceable kuccha houses and 50 lakhs over- 
crowded and highly congested dwelling units and 
a small percentage of four lakh houseless households. 


It is estimated that nearly 21 lakh dwelling nits - 


are constructed every year in the rural areas. 


The configuration of the rural settlements is 


very diverse and complex, consisting: of kuccha 
~ houses, absence of minimum levels of infrastructure 
facilities and basic services, unplanned and hapha- 


' zard growth, negating healthy and decent existence. ` 


Statistics on housing conceal the uncomfortable 


fact that an unusually large volume of unserviceable” 


kuccha hoes comprises of purely temporary 
structure having thatched walls and thatched roofs 
made up of grass leaves, reeds, etc. Depending 
upon the availability and affordability of replace 
materials (such as thatch, etc.), the poor households 
in rural areas are engaged in an annual ritual of 
changing the temporary materials and trying to 
extend the-life of the dwelling units. But there is 
hardly any permanency or semi-permanency of the 
structure and the regeneration .is a continuous 
effort of the poorer segments of the rural community 
consuming a lot of time, energy and' resources. 


ey IV 
WHAT has been the public sector’s contribution? It 
has been estimated that under various programmes 
under public and formal sectors about eight to nine 
lakh houses are being constructed /upgraded ‘as 
the following table shove 





Houses (1988-89) 


Ral Housing Progen 
T (gra In aki) 


20-Point Programme (People’s Housing) 
14 (b) Construction Assistance to Landless Labour 
14(c) Indira:-Awas Yojana , 
HUDCO wt au? 
Cooperatives and Others 

Total 





1.26 
“210 | 
0.10 





9.24 





578 


sdo ) 


About 70 to 80 per cent of this output is by way 


of upgradation of housing stocks undertaken through 


‘the assistance provided under the Minimum: Needs 


Programme. 

The main process of the housing activity in the 
rural areas is taking place in the farm of upgradation 
of existing housing.stocks. A Sub-Group’ set up by 
the Planning Commission on Housing for the Eighth 
Five Year Plan has also recommended that in view 
of the large number of houses in the rural areas 
being ‘kuccha, upgradation should. be, the major 
approach during the Eighth Five Year Plan to 
achieve transformation of the quality profile of the 
housing stocks. Tt: is, therefore, essential that up- 


V/A 


gradation should receive greater oe during | 


the Eighth Plan. 

In this context, a question aes about the type 
of building materials to be used in upgradation 
and the type and level of basic amenities to be 
provided to improve the quality of life of the rural 
people. Obviously, the use of costly building mate- 
rials like cement and Steel has to be given lower 
priority in view of low affordability conditions of 
the masses in the country. Greater reliance has to 
be placed on the age-old tried local materials like 
mud, stones and other low cost packages evolved 
by various research institutions. Our immediate 
objective should be to ensure that the house is 
liveable, befitting human dignity and health consi- 


derations and should also be durable to provide 


adequate protection from vagaries of weather, fire 


and wild animals: Minimum basic amenities to ` 


make the house liveable should be provided in’ 


consonance with the local habits and traditions. - 
Biomass is the major building material used in 


` house construction in the rural areas. The production 


of biomass is however d x because of the lack 


of an Integrated approach towards rutal development 
and intensive commercial use. The supply of biomass 


in adequate quantity to meet the housing’ needs in . 


the rural areas should form part of the overall 


developmental activities in these areas. No housing © 


programme can succeed if'it is divorced from Iocal 
economic activity as well as:provision of concomitant 


' facilities such as water and sanitation. Attention 


should be paid to improve the quality of life in the 
rural areas to transform the village environments. 


_ The minimum requirement in this regard is to 


provide paved lanes and’ metalled roads and to 


‘improve sanitary conditions by arranging Waste 
` disposal on a regular basis. 


An appřopaal rural housing finance. system 


(Continued on page 31). 
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‘Towards a Decentralised Polity: Outlines o of. a Proposal 


Pa) 


f 


x." he people inhabiting the territories of ‘the j 
as Irdian Union are, inheritors of a composite, 


“a with marly common elements as also proud 


legatees of a glorioushistoric past. While many tra- - 


ditions and common elements of culture and religion 


bind them, the people of India are heterogeneous , 


in ‘several important respects: the diversity is not 


only seen in the different languages spoken by 
large subnational groups, but also arises from thé 


‘” differences in racial, composition, customs,’ féed- 


| 


May 38, 1991- 


habits end severalother characteristics of every 
day life. The major language.groups have their 
own seperate .histories which witnessed. the rise 
and falt of dynasties arid kingdoms, with their own 
respective achievements in the spheres of culture, 
production and commence. The Indian people were 
(and still are) an ideal candidate for being governed 
under a truly federal Constitution.’ As in the case of 
the Unized States of America, for example, such a 
Constit_tion would have had the necessary minimum 
provisions to. safeguard the unity of the country 


_ and to Zoster a national economy with:a common 


market; its other provisions would have largely 
been deaigned to enable and support the autonomous _ 
actions of the Stafe Governments, subject. to the” 
, fundarrental principles of the Constitution being. 
observed. The major responsibility for ensuring the’ 
last aone condition would have dtvolved on 
the ge diciary.: 

zt the Constitution, fashidned and adopted 
by ie Constituent Assembly, is well recognised to 
be quasi-federal with several prondunced unitary. 
features. The Central Government has been vested 
‘with powers to’ impose its will on the-States,. tf. it 
` feels,.oz-is.of the opinion, that the national interest 
. demands its intervention. These ] circumscribe 


powers 
and atridge the freedom of action: of the State 
Governments even' in the sphere of responsibilities 





A dis tneidahed eNe endl one of India's bei fiscal 
exper's, Dr Chelliah is. Profesear, 
caleba A eleisehgcieriany ago oe New Delhi, 
Lladro ie etc 
Merforial Lecture he deltvered under the auspices 


` the Fiscal. Research Foundation, New Delhi ‘on, 
. 26, 1991 dt the Bharatiya Vidya Bhawan; New Delhi. | 
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- government was 


gee Aad wis 


ted to them. . 

sn founding fathers ‘of the ‘Constitution | were 
perhaps induced fo move towards a Constitution 
` with strong unitary features because (a) they felt 
that.once the Muslim majority areas opted out of 
the Indian public, the major reason for having a 
loose federal structure had vanished; and: (b) they 
feared, that fissiparous tendencies might be fostered 
by outsiders or generated within some of the 


-constituent units,. which had to be safeguarded 


against. Whatever the reason, the leaders of the 
Constituent Assembly made a big shift from the 
three-tiered federal structure, -as envisaged’ in the 
UK Cabinet Mission Plan; wherein the federal 
given within, a ‘strictly 
limited sphere to`a quasi-federal structure in which 


. the Ceritral-Government was not only given powers 
and resporisibilities in a wide‘ area but was also 


endowed with the authority to intervene in the 
spheres allotted to the States. 
The leaders of the independence movement and 


the largely middle class intellectuals who supported 


. and gave strength to those leaders were all imbued 


Emeritus, National .;) ~ 


with resurgent nationalism. 
they were designing a Constitution for a population 
which was -basically homogeneous. ‘The « bite 
of culture. and, language was indeed 
but the “States” in the Union were in. no way 
related in the Constitution to this diversity. `, 

The Indian Constitution cannot be described as 
truly federal in terms of the clasalc, denion by K. 


They believed that 


`C. Wheare: » 


By ire fedchi pireiila Toan the mhd OF dividing: 
powers so that the general and regional governments are 


each, within its sphere, , coordinate and independent. , 


"(1956, p. 11) 
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endowed with coordinate authority or even ly 
independerit authority. Although Dr B.R. ‘Amb 
when concluding ‘the debate in the Constituent 


‘Assembly strictly maintained that'the Constitution 
‘which he had helped to design 


had “the chief mark 
of-federalism”, it is quite clear that the Constitution 


cs places the’Central Goverhment on a higher pedestal, 


80 to speak, entrusting it with the responsibility to 


’ ensure-that the governance of the States is carried 


. on according to the Constitution and leaving it to 
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- the Centre to decide whether it is or not. 

It could be argued that those constitutional pro- 
visions which would? in the ultimate analysis, 
ensure the supremacy of the Centre were intended 
to be and are only “enabling” provisions. Thus, 
any of the concurrent field were to be occupied 
by the Centre only if it is found to be really nece- 
ssary and then only to the extent needed. Similarly, 
Articles 249, 250, 356 are in the nature of special 
provisions which were expected to be used rarely 
and when absolutely necessary. The views expressed 
by Dr Ambedkar and other prominent members of 
the Constituent Assembly lend credence to this 

‘view of the second group of Articles referred to 
above. However, the incorporation of extensive 
concurrent powers could be interpreted also to 
mean that the framers of the Constitution favoured 
national actions and national priorities to prevail in 
a wide area. i 

Alongwith this, if must be noted that Article 248 
vests the Centre with the residuary powers. Articles 
254 and 355 clearly establish the legislative and 
executive supremacy of the Centre. ` 


1. Essential Powers of a Federal Government ` 
In any federation, the federal or Central Govern- 
ment has to be given Ae powers in certain 
key areas. With the rise of the iridustrial economy, 
the need arose for the active participation/Inter- 
vention of the state in economic affairs. To cope 
with the problems created hie industrial economy, 
the Central Government had to have powers to 
regulate the economy in important ways. It is a 
well accepted fact that the framers of the Constitution 
of the United States of America had not anticipated 
the active economic role that the Federal Government 
would be called upon to play to keep the economy 
on an even keel and to ensure certain standards of 
equity in economic relations throughout the country. 
` The Constitution did not specifically grant to the 
Federal Government of the United States of America 
the powers to fulfil these responsibilities. Conse- 
quently, the Supreme Court had to, in course of 
time, use “the commerce clause” and “the general 
welfare clause” to validate enactments by the Federal 
Government designed to fulfil the two classes of 
objectives mentioned above. Again, in Switzerland, 
the Constitution had been continuously amended 
since 1848 in order. to give more powers to the 
Federal Government in economic matters to cope 
with problems created by a modern economy. 
The framers of the Indian Constitution were 


well aware of these developments and ‘wanted to: 


ensure that the Constitution gave the Centre the 
needed powers to fulfil its key economic functions. 


It is not suggested that alk or most state inter- 
vention in economic matters has to emanate from 
the Central Government. In several matters, inter- 
vention by State Governments would be sufficient. 
However, in such matters as the maintenance of 
full employment, or of price stability and the 
promotion of economic growth through trade, fiscal 
and monetary policies, action by the federal 
government would be called for because these are 


macro-economic objectives and policies and any, 


measures undertaken must cover the entire economy 
and should be formulated keeping in wew the 
interest of the nation as a whole. Individual State 
Governments acting on their own would be unable 
to formulate or enforce such policies. 
One of the most important advantages of a fede- 
ration is a unified common market in which there 
is unhindered movement of goods and factors of 
production across! State boundaries. In order to 
preserve the common market, the power to regulate 


inter-State commerce must be given to the federal. 


vernment and the States need to be prohibited 

m placing restrictions on the movement of goods 
and factors. 

While it can be granted that the federal 
government must be given powers in the economic 
sphere to maintain the unity of the common market, 
to regulate the economy’in key areas and to take 
adequate action to achleve macro-economic objec- 
tives, any extension of its power beyond these 
requirements must be held to erode the federal 


principle. Similarly, in the non-economic sphere . 


the federal government must have exclusive control 
in relation to defence, foreign affairs, rules of 
citizenship, the appointments to higher judiciary 
and all inter-State matters. Extension of the federal 
government’s powers beyond these spheres could 


be held to limit the autonomy of the States beyond 


what is necessary to ensure the vibrant growth of 
the nation and safeguard its integrity. 


2 Trends towards Centralisation 

Apart from the power given to the Centre under 
Article 356, which could be said to have been 
intended to be used .rarely, the grant of residuary, 
powers to the Centre and jntroduction of concurrent 
powers over a wide area covering vital subjects 
show clearly that the Constitution makers were 
settling for a via media between a truly federal and 
a unitary constitution: They believed that they 
were devising a constitution for a basically homo- 
geneous population. With their nobility of spirit 
and high idealism, they believed that the Central 
Government would act impartially and intervene 
in the affairs of the States only to the extent strictly 
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requireé to uphold the piieis and provisions of - 
the Constitution. Contrary to the statement by the 
Sarkaria. Commission that “the lessons'of history 
did not go unnoticed by the ‘framers ‘of the- 
Constitution, they (the latter) did not adequately , 
‘take into account the lessoris of the history of the 
subcontinent. ` ~ 
- In the event, the Centre extended its control 
over a wide area and some of the di 
powers eee ential frequently. ' 
The success of a federal constitution d RRA 
mehaga the operation's hied and baleen Ore 
lacuna in the Constitution is the absence of any 
evs aca aah Se agairist the use of discretio- 
- mary power by the Centre. Apart from this, there 
are three major reasons for the increasing dominance 
+ of the Centre dnd its use of powers from: time to 
‘time in a manner not to bé impartial and 
' in‘accordance with the spirit of the Constitution. 

First, the political’ parties ‘themselves ‘are rot. 
federally structured. The pdrty constitutions being . 
unitary in character the central leaderships of the 
parties =xercise absolute control. Given this, the 
` federal principle gets ergded, if the same 
_ Tules at the Centre and the States. The federal 
: principl=- terids to get violated in a different way if 
one party rules at the Centre and controls the 
_ govemments of some States while “Opposition” 

„parties rule in other States. In these circumstances, 
the party ruling at the Centre tends to use some of 
the vast. powers of the Président towards partisan 
ends. - 

Second, ih a homogeneous or a largely homo- ` 
geneous society, it is less difficult-to define and 
identify “national interest”. In a non-homogeneous 
society, if the Central Government is perceived as 
beirig etfectively controlled by bome the 
actions of that government in relation to States~ 
inhabited by differentiated groups become suspect. ` 
In fact what the Centre says it is’ doing in the 
. national intetest is seen by.the States at the periphery 
as being ‘biased in favour of some regions; for 
example, ` “the Centre is discriminating against 
Assami”. Such perceptions have led to friction. 
„4 ‘Thirc, the adoption of centralised economic . 
planning. with a pronounced socialist bias greatly 
contribr:ted to the-augmentation of the powers of 
the Central Government in ways which certainly 


would mot have been thought of by the founding . 


fathers. Indeed, comprehensive ‘Central planning,’ 
involvirg as it does, centralised decision-making in 
relation to’ production activities and of 
` „resources, “iri the national Interest” is the negation 
of the p-inciple of true federalism. For purposes of | 

ee ie eenia POverinent has taae its 


~ in sectors entirely 


» ` f 
activities and control to oner obt cb the 
economy, through legislation, practice and converi-_ 
tion. This has been made possible through the use 
ok Peers undies ny 20 is the (ona krent Oe 
“Economic arid Social Planning”—an omnibus subject 
covering an undefined area. Also, the ambit of - 
conf by:some Articles was extended 
Purposes of planning, Far Exaip le, by virtue of 


the er conferred b 52 in the Union List 
ustries the contro ch by the Unian is 
declared by Parliament by law to be expedierit in 


the: public interest), the Industrial’ Development 
and Regulation Act was passed, through which the 
Centre has assumed. control over almost all important 
industries. Besides, since planning has necessarily 
to embrace social sectors and agriculture, in addition 
to industry and. infrasttucture, the Centre has 
extended its activities-to some of the important 


` areas exclusively placed in the State List. 


Such extension, to say the least, ae against the 
spirit of the Constitution. This is the stele 
Commission was established as an 

tutional aiithority. It has no constitutional pe 


‘ but has evolved procedures of consultation, coupled 


with offer of plan assistance which enable it to fet 
the States to submit their entire plans for detailed 
roval. State plan proposals, even 
within the States’ constitutional 
jurisdiction, are fared and appralsed in terms of 
‘national dbjectives and national nonns. It would be 
fair to sdy that the Planning Commission works of: 
Ithe unspoken assumption that the quasi-federal 
Constitution must in practice be worked as a 
unitary one in the interest of the planning. The - 
Centrally sponsored scheines are ahother means by’ 
which Central plannirig is extended to State subjects. 
Alongwith the dominant position it had acquired 
in relation: to public-sector plaris, the Centre's _ 
relative strength vis-a-vis the States and the private 
sector increased because of the ‘introduction of 
physical controls over etonontic activities, the most 
impoctant of them being exchange control, licensing 
of industry and import. control. All of this would 


scrutiny and ap 


` still not have given the Central Government the 


economic clout it ‘has,.but for the vast extention of 
public ownership, at the Central level, of industrial, 
financial and commercial en thiough 3 
Popp n ánd-reservation to e public sector 
in key areas: In time, ‘ihe Central 
e tame to own a economit empire 
and naturally the polittcdl leadership and the 
bureaucracy exercised control ovet its operations. 
‘Special mention must be mide hete of the Central ` 
-Government’s ownership of the almost entire gamut 
of financial ntemedisries operating ; in the May: . 
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and the credit market. The ultimate-control of the 


public sector financial system formally vests with ' 


the Ministry of Finance, but in the last decade or 


- 80, ‘effective control is thought to have shifted to, 


the Prime Minister’s, Office. When one comes to 
think of it, one realises that there are few parallels 


of‘ such tremendous concentration of economic’ 


power ih a few hands. This economic power consists 
of not only the rights conferred by’ ownership, but 


also the, right’ to control every major “aspect, or 


economic attivity in the countty. The feelin 
helplessness and near subjugation Seely 


the. States, , SSpecially those at the periphery_ e 


economic power wielded by thè Centre. | 

The above statements should not be misconstrued 
to mean that the planners at the Central level have 
developed.the whole'system of ‘planning ptopelled 
by anything but the best of motives; their approach 
and thinking.has been based on the conviction that 
“national economic planning or a largely centralised 
basis, under the aegis of the Central Government, 
together with a large public sector is essential for 
the country’s economic progress. Economists who 
have participated i n fashioning the planning system 
and lending intell 
be ‘justly blamed both fpr ignoring the huge efficiency 
losses and the waste engendered by the centralised 
system and the political, consequneces of vastly 
increasing the. rs of the Centre in a delicately 


balanced federal structure,in a country with a non- ,. 


homogeneous population. : 


3. Role of Economic Liberalisation’ 

As an economist I would on purely. economic 
grounds alone, apart from considerations of impact 
on Centre-State relations, strongly recommend the 
dismaritling of the 
of centralised allocation of resources, decentralised 
planning of social sectors, arid the pnining and 
marketisation of the public enterprises. There should 


be effective functioning’of the market so.that thee ' 
is competition and the right kinds of signals are. 
producers and-the consumers, but it 


given to the 

. should be regulated į in the social interest in certdin 

major broad aspects through tules and the use of 
, financial 


instruments. To the extent that the allocation. 5 


“of resourceś is effected through the market, there 
would be no need for centralised allocation through 
the a es of the Central Government. There 
would still be some parts of the, public sector 


which it would not be possible to bring fully under 


the market economy and for these sectors, the plan 
allocation would continue to be effected’ through 
the Planning Commission; but the major. respons|- 


bility of the Planning Commission would be policy. 


18, 


‘from the spectre of overwhelming . 


support to it could, however, | 


stem of physical controls and , 


planning. for the medium and long term, parti- 


_ culary in relation to stability, BOP, savings, infer- 
personal distribution, strategic sectors and EOIS ` 


regional imbalances. ' 
The case for a: considerably liberalised econenite 
policy need not be: argued here. There, is nawa 


consensus among the mainstream economists that. 


the Indian economy should become. much, more. 
open, corhpetitive and market oriented.. ‘What I 
need to point out here is that the libernlisation is 


needed as much, for releasing the ener . `of the 
people as. for restoring to the States th, _. shtful 
role iñ the federation. In other words, the.. aing 


d marketisation of the Central ublic sector and . 
an P 


a significant liberalisation of economic’ policy are 
not only needed in. the, interests of efficlency but 
are essential , for creating a more decentralised: 
polity. 


Ina disisian of the restructuring of'Centre- 


State relations, two, sets of questions need to. be 
examined. The first relates,to the extend of, needed 


decentralisation, the.manner of decentralisation of , 


power, to'the people and to the Stateg, and. the 
provision c or manitenance of safeguards to preserve 
the integrity of the country as well as the. unity of 


the common market and the national economy... 


The second set of questions relates to the political 


means by. which changes should be brought about 


peacefully. 


. The condition that the changes should be brought: 


about peacefully, and through democratic means 
implies that the unity and integrity of the,country 


will be maintained. This does not imply that the . 
existing Constitutional structure should be preserved j 


in all respects—some significant changes might be ' 


needed. In considering this matter,, the non- 


homogeneity of the cans must be oes 
and. allowed for. 


4. Agenda of Change : 
- The determination of the extent of required.and 
feasible decentralisation is crucial. At one extreme 
ben puti out the secessionists), the demand has 
orward that the only Central responsibilities 


d be defence,, foreign affairs, currency and ` 
‘corinne cations. This was 


.the demand contained 
in the Anandpur Sahib Resolution of the Akali Dal 
(as reproduced in-Government of India, 1984). P.K. 
Mahanta, until lately the-President of the Asom 
Gana, Parishad, has averréd that. the view of the 


Parishad is also that only those subjects should be- 


with the Centre and all other subjects should 
devolve on the States. The recent remarks of Biju 
Patnaik, the,Chief Minister of Orissa ar(d.one of the 


senior leaders of. the, country, indicate a similar - 


position, PERN his a on “fiscal indepen- 
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dehce” of the States seems to embrace even the 
right of the.States to .conduct foreign economic 
relations such as obtaining loans and investments 


~ from atroad. In a’ Memorandum -on' Centre-State ` 
-Relations (West Bengal . Government, 1977) the West ` 
- Bengal Government had suggested that the Centre’ ’ 


should bê given. only. de ence, foreign affairs 
including foreign trade, currency, communications 
and economic coordination: 
. The role of the Centre should, be one of coordination. In 
areas such as planning, fodng of prices; wages; etc. the 
‘ Centre may not only coordinate, but also issue general ' 
directlon. - 


But ‘the Memorandum makes it ‘dear that in 
regard to economic planning’ and .economic co- 
ordination, thé Centre will have to be bound by the 


general guidelines laid down by. the National. 
Development’ Council and that the.composition of . 
thé Planning Commission itself will be determined ` 


by the NDC. Sq, finally, ‘nothing beyond foreign. 
\ relations, defence, communications, currency and 
related matters, should be the exclusive domain of « 
the Cene”. 
While J shall argue | fon a congiderable degree of 
‘ decentralisation, I am constrained to point out that - 
the objectives of maintaining a common market, 
promoting fast economic growth and reducing’ 
inter-regional differences in levéls of development ` 
and standards of living would be gravely threatened,. 
if the Central Government's powers, and responsi-- 
bilities were to, be restricted. to defence, foreign 
affairs, currency and communications. There is no 
doubt that the economy of the country would be., 
re fragmerted. It is significant that-all economic subjects 
_ Other.tFan currency, foreign trade and communi- 
’ €htions are to be. given to- the States. Tf the States 
_ could exercise untrammelled power in relation to - 
inter-State trade, industries, prices, energy, inter- 


State rivers, banking, etc. economically India would ` 


not be cne nation, nor even one customs uhion., 
Even in,a laissez-faire economy, granting powers 
| to States in relation to industries including the 
power to license, without restraining provisions i in, 
regard: to inter-State trade, would bring in disortions 
and inequity. For example, a State could refuse.to - 
issue license to an industry in its 4erritery to be ` 
started by a resident of another State; it could also - 
do so ir order to restrict supply Of.a particular pro- - 
duct which cannot easily be produced in the other’. 
States. Again, each State. would be free to regulate . 
" inter-State ‘trade and subject jt to tax and -other 
barriers, leading to high taxes on inter-State exports’ 
of scarce products inviting local protectionism, In 
our,cotntry; where there is active. intervention by, 
. the government, control and regulation’ of the eco- 
. homy exclusively by individual States, which woud. 


, other to ipitigate the harmful 
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naturally be based dn: their ‘respective interdits, 
would ultimately end in a situation where -the 
various: States w -have tomegotiate'with each 
ects of their un- 
coondinated > legislations, as ; though | Miey were: 
seperate nations! . 

i Since only currency and arbare nil be: 
included within- the Centre's sphere, -while the 


. Reserve Bank, of, India would presumably come’ 


under the jurisdiction, of the Central Government, 
commercial and other banks would fall within the 
jurisdiction of the, States.. Each’ State would then 
vhave its own laws to regulate banking. The Reserve: 
Bank could conduct open market operations, but ' 
would rot be able to, control the banks ape 
‘across State borders. , 

The conclusion is inescapable ‘iat we would , 
ultimately have not one nation and one economy 
but a loose confederation’ of “nations” without ’a. 
common m. market., 

` There are, two important truths to be kept in 
_ mind:Firstain order to maintain a progressive and’ 
integrated economy, it-is necessary, to’ endow the 
Centre with certain regulatory powers and simulta-. 
neously impose a few constitutional restrictions on 
the, powers, of States affecting inter-State ‘affairs. 
- Second, in several matters the decentralisation ‘of 
powers from the Centre must be to the people and 
not to’ the States. , That is, we have, to ‘minimise 
regulation, ‘physical controls and centralised physical: 
. planning and not devolve them on the States. 


A Within an economy, “it, is not possible to have . 


several céntres of planning embracing all aspects.” 

As early as in 1975,.Dr Ashok Mitra had argued 
that the economies to be reaped from indivisibilities 
and centralised economic decision-making had been 
exaggerated by Indian economists who ‘had not | 
: taken into account adequately the diseconpmies of 
excessive, centralisation, including its political conse- 
quences of stifling local or regional initiative. (Ashok 
Mitra, 1975, reproduced in Gulati, 1.S. (ed.), 1987) 
His, recommendation was “to transfer the „primary. 
enS for economic management to the 
federating States themselves”. Apart from its.own , 
restricted sphere, the Centre could have the’ power 
of “gerteral economic coordination”, but “it will no 
longer be. directly , responsible . “for. economic 
' management and . That prerogative’ will be 
transferred to the States.” It'is nôt clear what is ° 
meant by “economic management” in. this context: 
Unless national, economic planning js virtually aboli- 

shed, including the’ regime of licensing, exchange 
control and import control, it is riot dear how the’ 


States could be the arbiters. or eee of the ' 


economy, JL 
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As I indicated Sais ina national « econom 
these controls cannot be allowed to be individua y 
exercised by sub-national governnierits. Also, if a 
large number of major industries and the banks are 


to be owned by the public sector, the Centre would 
have to, be the owner. In my view that is an 


econotiic ‘fequirement. There is also the political 
lipitation that in a federation with a no-homogeneous 
population the ownership and control of important’ 
rises by some pre-. 
‘dominant States will not be accepted by the other 
States. And -if the major iiidustries and the banks 
and other financial institutidris are tö ‘continue to 


"Be owned by the Cehtie, the overwhelming power 


of the Ceritre will remain. 


' What we need is-the d irlisation of power 


= to the people, that is, the private sector in: the ` 
larger sense, with the’socially orlented market rep- - 
lacing government control and economic planning. 

‘ Several advocates of the States’ interests, anxious . 


to curb what is considered excessive power.of the 
>Centre in matters of plannirig and its control of the 
Planning Commission, have advocated the elevation 


"+ of the: Plannirig Commission to the’ status of a - 


statutory body, independent of the Centre, but 
working ‘rider the’ supervision .of the National 


Development Council: (See for example, ‘Government | 


of Tamil Nadu, 1971, ad RK. Hedge, 1988.) In m my 
tion is entirely misconceiv 

If substantial Plan resources are to be obtained 

from the Centre, the Planning Commission cannot 


be independent of the Centre; Parllarient is not ` 


going to vote funds to be disposed of as the NDC. 


decides. And if the’ funds directly devolve on the - 
States (say, through the Finance Commission’s . 


Teconimendations), the States are not going to Be. 
to the Planning” Commission except maybe 
advice on technical matters. In any case, concréte: 


, “cases of allocation such as decisions on the location 


and approval of projects, investnfent decisions and 
‘approval of collaborations, canriot be decided by 


, ‘consensus or majority votes in the NDC. In order: 


to move towards d decentraliséd polity, there Js the. 
need‘ to traiisfersmuch of the allocation decisions 


‘from the Planning Commisston and the Central 


Government ‘(and to an extent from the State 
Governments also) to the market.’Within the more 
_ restricted sphere allocated to the government sector, 
there should be decentralisation of powers and 
respomsibilities.to the State and further.down to 
the local atithorities and toa eae of public and 
semi- public institutions. 4 
5. M of Transformatici 
My Proposals for the means and riodalitis of 


` rest with the States. Also in respect of 
~“ items in the Concurrent List, such as Entries 52, 54 


` 


tfansforming the Indian Union into a decen tralised 
polity may be divided under the following hedds: - 
_ (a) J Transfer of some subjects from the Uniori-List and the 
g handle a o1 a as ; 

(b) it in, respect of specified subjects in the 
‘+ Concurrent ihe Cebtre-would only’ set. the, 
. _  ttandards and the basic pattern; hE 
(c) Micketlsalion and praning of thé Central‘ publie 
(d) 
(e) 
®© 


(g) 
h) 


Be italics in and division of Gentral peida 
Liberalising the economic policy regime; ! 
Redefining the role of the Planning Commission and . 
` redesigning the planning process; ` ; 
Working out new financial arrangements; and 
Introducing ib -prevent the misuse of 
special overtiding powers given to the Cetitre. such 
' as Article 356. i 
a. Transfer of Subjects: ‘This is. a jarge and 
controversial subject; 
expert, I would hot make any specilic.p 
seems clear that some su could be palit 
to the States List to satisfy sub-national aspirations 
without , endangering the Union. 'A number of 
suggestions’ have been made by, among others, the 
Centre-State Relations Committee, appointed by 
the Tamil Nadi- Government (the Rajamiannar 
Committee). These may be examined. Everi the 


Satkaria Commission, which basically accepted the 
existing framework, and the, centralised c 
policy regime, has su the shifting of 


one Entry (97 in the Union List). I believe that 
Sarkaria’s recommeridation in this regard that all 


residuary powers except in the field of taxation be ` 
given to'the States should 'be accepted. Another. 


godd case for transfer in Education—Britry 25 in 
the Concutrent List. Education except’ higher 
education should be transferred back tothe States 
List. Other important Entries wulg be ideritified 


. for the transfer. 
b. Restrictions regarding seamen cee ok ji 
- List: In regard to several Concurrent subjects it 


could be stipulated that the'Ceritre would a Oy set 
the standards and the test of the responsibility will 


and 56, Ceritral power should be restricted’ to ‘the 


other i 
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minimum extent needed ta anon the national 
interest, The provisions‘regarding'the resetving of 
State Legislative -proposals a President for 


assent would also need to be amended. Now that 
the Inter-State Council has been established under 
Article 263, the whole matter of transfer of Entries 


' and restricting the use of Concurrent Powers by 
_ the Centre may be discussed there. ` 


c. Marketisation of the Public Sector: In the E 


, of efficiericy, it has been suggested that the Centrál 


as well as State piiblic enterprises, except perhaps 


the mee and ‘the Post ane ieee ie ish 
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ibe madea and § to market dis- 
'cipline. This means that they would have to face 
competition by the domestic private sector and in‘ 


‘course af time by the-foreign sector subject to due 


Xx 


Stafe/Central Govemments nor any member of an . 


degree af protection. When the areas now occupied 


more or less exclusively by the Central public . 


sector is thrown open to the private sector and the 
enterprises are'made autonomous, the degree of 


- conceritration of economic powers would be reduced; 


Y 
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and the States could promote foint-sector enterprises 


in the same fields. It is also necessary to insist that 


the Central public sector as’ well as the States’ 


public sector vacate the: non-essential ffelds and , 
, also those industries that could easily be taken’ 
over by the private sector such as hotels, cement, ` 


fertilisers, textiles and g units. As indicated 
earlier, al] these changes would have beneficient 
effects on Centre-State relations. f 

d. Decentralisation in-and Division of Central Agencies: 
There are several ùnifjed Centrat agencies and. 
enterprises which are administered on a centralised 
basis. This, not only leads‘ to inefficiency, because 


, the Central administration has to cover the whole: 


country, but also makes it easier for the Central 


bureauc-acy and leadership to manipulate. the top 
management. I would suggest that large financial 


` institutions such as LIC, GIC, IDBI, IFCI be broken\ 


into four zonal organisations with adequate regional 
represer.tation on the boards óf directors. 

As fáras banking is corfcerned, at least four of 
the nationalised banks should be privatised, each 
with its headquarters in one of the metropolitan 
cities. A limited number of private sector banks 


- should elso be permitted in each of the States, with 


the area >f their operations restricted to the respective 
States: -t should be stipualted that neither the 


“MRTP Group could be a -holder or a director 
of the board of .these. private sector .banks. 
Privatisation of the kind suggested here alongwith 
a degree of financial liberalisation, would introduce 


‘competition and induce efficlency. At the same 


time, these changes-would mitigate the full control 
of the financial system by the Central Government, 

Itis r to make the Reserve Bank largely 
autonomous of the Central Goverhment, and to 


decentralise its operations: In regard tothe Central’ 

, bank, we ought to, have followed-the American ' 
' Brecedent rather than the British. The pattern of _ 
organisetion of the Central bank and its relationship . 
with the Central Government have to be different ` 


in a federal country than those in a small uni 
‘country such as the UK. It is suggested, that the 
Reserve Bank be reorganised on the American 
ae with four regional Reserve Banks and a 
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e 
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Céntral Fedéral Reserve Board. The Fedéral Reserve 
Board ‘should enjoy a degree of. autonomy in 
monetary policy; including its lending to the Central 
Government which can ‘be over-ridden. -only by a 
_ special resolution in Parliament. | 
Decentralisation of the suitable kind can: and. 
, Should be introduced in of other Central 
Government agencies d 
Concurrent subjects such as the UGC. - 
e. Liberalising the Economic Policy Regime: It is 
now recognised that the market must replace the 
‘direction of economic activity by government fiat. 
Selective puma overall regulation of the 
market and perspective planning of kgy sectors by 
‘the government ar Laan needed, but economic 
activity by and large should be guided by the 
market. The Indian economy can-then grow faster’ 
and keep up with development in the world 
economy. The regulation of the financial system- to 
ensure and preserve its soundness, of, 
ithe capital market, monopoly control and anti- 
manopoly action and action to protect the environ- 
ment would all be’ required. However, industrial 
licensirig, qudntitative import controls and foreign 
exchange control in respect of current transactions 
would have to be virtually abolished within a plan- 
ned period. Simultaneously, the price and allocation 
of credit must be moved: gradually and upto a 
point from the administered e to the market 
. regime with due safeguards to protect the interests 
of the people. The States must insist on a programme 
‘of liberalisation as without it there can be no real 
décentralisation of power and decision-making. 
What must be made clear is that in the major 
sectors of economic activity such as banking, indus- 
tries, energy and transport, Central planning cannot 
be replaced’ by State Government planning in a 
unified economy. The only alternative to Central 
planning is the market. Biju Patnaik could be 
supported if he asks for a converitble rupee but not 
if he asks for his own banking system! 
` f. Change in the. Role of the Planning Commission: 
With the market doing much of the allocation, the 
role of the Planning Commission would change. It 
should continue to bea quasi-autonomous body 


with no Constitutional status. It would be concerned 


mainly with (a) long term policy planning in respect 
of all major sectors and macro-economic. stability: 
(b) reviewing the efficiency of use of resources and . 
identifying ways of raising it; (c) preparation of the ` 
macro-framework for the.Five Year Plans; (d) alloca- 
tion of resources for'the Plan in a few key nom 


. eriterprise areas in the Cehtral public sector, invest- 


ments in which will be out of the bud 
ordinating investments in key areas 


(e) œ- 
the State 
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* subsidised loans to meet 





public sector such as energy and ‘irrigation; (f) 
allocating capital funds tg the States for meeting a 
part of their Plan investments; and (g)‘acting as a 
forum for discussion on issues of development and 
rendering technical advice.to the States on matters 


‘of planning. 


The States would formulate. their own Plans. 
The Planning ‘Commission would be involved only 
to the extent that Central funds are given as 
part of the cost ‘of 
investment in certain large projects (irrigation, power, 
flood protection, et¢.). Annual Plan discussions 
would be done away with. Each State would be on 
its own except for the Special Category States or 
very poor States which may have to be given extra 
assistance. The Planning Commission would become 
a more compact professional body. . 

g. Working Out New Financial Arrangements: The 
States as a whole receive Central transfers on 
current account amounting to 46 per cent of their 
revenue expenditure, which itself accounts for 56 
per cent of the total revenue expenditure of the 
Centre and the States. Central transfers to the 
States on revenue and capital accounts together 
finance fully 50 per cent of the States’ total expen- 
ditures. The Centre gives to the States 38 per cent 
of its gross revenues, and with that the States’ 
share in the combined revenues works out to 
around 58 per cent. And yet, the States are dissatisfied 
with the existing financial arrangements. 


It is of course natural that where several govern- . 


ments are competing for funds, there is much 
heartburning. To some extent the grievances felt in 
several other areas have made the States suspicious 
of the Centre’s motives. Also, I am sorry to be to 
say that some intellectuals have deliberately exacer- 
bated the ill feelings by presenting a one-sided 
picture of the Centre-State financial relations, because 
of their genuine antipathy to the dominant posture 


of the Central Government. With all that, there are . 


some genuine complaints, particularly in relation 
to the proliferation of Centrally Sponsored Schemes, 
raising of administered prices, excessive deficit 
financing by the Centre and their rising indebtedness 
to the Centre. This is a large subject and cannot be 
dealt with adequately here. I shall only indicate the 
kinds of solutions that might be sought. 

The quinquennial review of Centre-State finances 
by the Finance Commission was intended to intro- 


- duce flexibility in the arrangements for the division 


of financial resources between the Centre and the 
States. However, the reopening of the whole pattern 


- of sharing of taxes and grants-in-aid and. of the 


distribution of the transfers among the States has 
led to expectations of larger transfers and increasing 
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pressures on the Finance Commissions to recommend 
larger transfers as well as disputes regarding inter 
se distribution. The solution may be to Constitu- 


tionally fix the percentage share of tax revenues of ~ 


the Centre Which should go to the States. The 
Ninth Finance Commission’s analysis indicated 
that the weight of devolution in the total transfers 
by the Finance Commission had become a little too 
high with the result enough equalising grants could 
not be recommended, given the requirements ‘of 
the Centre. : 

However, it is not possible to reduce the existing 
percentage. We find that with the transfer of 25 per 
cent of tax revenues of the Centre as devolution, 
the States have at their disposal, alongwith their 
own tax revenues, around 50 per cent of the 
combined tax revenues of the Centre and the 
States. It could be specified that the Centre would 
share 25 per cent of its fofal tax revenues with the 
States. The Centre could vary the’composition of 
its tax revenues as it thinks best without affecting 
the States. The next Finance Commission should be 
asked to fix the principles for the inter se distribution 
of the shared taxes among the States. The successive 
Finance Commissions’ would then need to look 
only at the requirements of the backward or poorer 
regions for recommending equalisation of grants- 
in-aid. In doing so, the Finance Commission could 
look at the whole revenue account. If the grants are 
of the same relative magnitude as now, the share of 
the States in the combined total revenues would be 
around 60 per cent. 

The Planning Commission would sdritnister a 
part of the capital transfers flowing to the States for 
Plan investment. These capital transfers would be 
in the form of loans except in the case of Special 
Category States. A Loans Council would allocate. 
the public sector borrowing befween the Centre 
and the States. Part of this ould flow as subsidised 
loans from the Centre through the Planning 
Commission (as now) andthe rest as direct market 


borrowing. The distribution of the States’ total - 


share of loans would be based on principles like 
the Gadgil formula to be decided in consultation 
with the NDC or the Inter-State Council. 

The Planning Commission would concern itself 
with investment and not with revenue expenditure. 
Thus there would be no overlapping of jurisdiction 
between the two Commissions. However, although 
the Planning Commission would be involved only 
in the disbursement of capital funds, such funds 
Would have to given to the Special Category States 
largely as grants. If Article 282 cannot be used for 
this purpose, the Censnnition would have to be 


suitably amended. f 


wy 





| 
The Finance Commiséion’s task would be mainly 


to determine the volume of Article 275 grants and 
the marner of their distribution. Instead of keeping 


many objectives, if the Commission makes “fiscal : 


equalisetion”, as in Canada and Australia, the 
main objective, there will. be least disagreement 
and dispute. 

If the above scheme is put into operation, the 
States will be 
volume of devolution. There will be no question of 
filling the deficit; it would be for the ‘States to 
manage their finances. 


h. Introducing Safeguards: In the light bf experience, 
it seeme necessary to prevent or at least to minimise 


the misuse of certain special. provisions by the — 


party-in power at the Centre such as Article 356. 
The previsions ing the referral of State bills 
to the President for assent and those relating to the 
appointment and role of Governors are also impar- 
tant matters to be looked into and amended. Here 
again, since I am not qualified to deal, with this 
cf relations, I am only giving a few examples. 
Constit ational ee ir 
Counci on the whole peut of complaints in this 
regard. 


6. Polit.cal Means of TEE Change 
- The changes needed to preserve the unity of the 


or regional aspirations in our non-homogeneous 
society, could be more easily made if the national 
political parties themselves are federally structured. 
The next best alternative would be for a national 

party having its base in the heartland to work out a 


. federal arrangement with regional parties in the 
, States at the periphery (that is, the non- heartland 


States). The National Front in a sense embodied 


this idea, but It was formed mainly to fight another — 


y on their own given the . 


- 


could guide the Inter-State’ , 


_ country and at the same time to satisfy sub-national . 


politicel party and not on the basis of an under- - 


standir g to make our polity more federal. l 
' There has to be widespread public debate on 
. this subject. Social scientists and other intellectuals 


should educate public opinion on this grave problem 
the solution to which is crucial for the future of our 
country. Exhortations alone, however, will not 
bring any change. Political action is needed. I think 
the inidative must be taken by the people in the 
non-heartland States to form a federal or con: 
federal party consisting of autonomous State units 
or par-ies which would have similar views and 
would abide by a few fundamental principles— 
unity cf the country, democracy and secularism. 

. The Annexure shows the number of Lok Sabha 
seats that are allocated to the States in which ‘such 
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a federal party can-be formed. If the federal party 


in all these States win all their quota of seats, it will . 


control 239 seats in the Lok Sabha. It will then be in 
a position to negotiate with a national or Central 
party. for the re-structuring of the Centre-State 


_ relations and the liberalisation of control over the 


economy by the Centre. Even if the North-Eastern 
States are counted out, the share of Lok Sabha seats 


. that go to the States of this group will be 228—not 


an inconsiderable number. 

Additionally, Maharashtra and. Gujarat would 
support decentralisation and removal of controls. 
In these negotiations, the Centre must insist. that 


‘apart from the territorial integrity of the country, 


‘the principle of one national economy and common 
market must be upheld and that there shall be no -- 


direct or indirect barriers to the free flow of goods, 
capital and labour across State borders. x (m) 
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. Lok Sabha Seat'Allocation to Various States: i 





Seat Allocation 





20 
39 
28 
42 
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Social Background of Kerala District Council Members 


’ 


cla tb ol th hf va E ce ta Sciences, New Delhi 
i cn the social background of the members of the District Councils of Kerala (elections to which took place in 
January 1991). A RTE BETA GTE Nee E N MOY 1991 I rae cna 


Dr George Mathew. 


{ 


i h2 Institue of Social Sciences carried out a 


ie survey to understand the social background 

the rewly elected District Council members of 

Kerala. The Kerala District Council elections held 

recently (January 1991) attracted national attention 
use” 


. G) the Congress-I could not gain control of even 


a single district and contrary to the usual electoral - 
experience the ruling LDF gained absolute majority- 
in 12 out of 14 districts. In one district there was a_ 


tie between the LDF and the UDF and the other, 
Malappuram district, went to the UDF Pecause of 


the Muslim League; 


(li) rational and -international issues like the. 
Gulf war, Mandir-Masjid dispute, reservation for 
the backward castes, etc., were the determining 
factor in these elections to, the local bodies more- 
than the local issues; and 

(iii) these were the first elections after vesting 
the Dist-ict Councils with enormous powers, which 
will make Kerala the Federation of Districts, a 
unique: “eature in the Panchayat! Raj system in the 


country.-. 


The rain aim of the study was to ‘know the kind: 


of leadership emerging at the local level which 


could be considered ‘the nursery for a healthy . 


democracy. 

The District Councils in Kerala have 474 seats. 
Out of that, two members expired when the survey 
was cor ducted and thus the effective strength was 
472. Out of 472 members, 363 (77 per cent) responded 


‘ from all over the State. All members. from the 


districte of Wayanad and Alleppey had responded. 
In Trivandrum district, 39 out of 40 responded and 
in Pathanamthitta district, 22 out of 23 responded. 
While the response. was 75 per cent and above. 


from Quilon, Kottayam, nee Trichur, de 


Editar 


~ Malappuram and Cannanore districts, the lowest 
response came from the districts of Idukki and 
Kasargodu. 5 

The data was collected through printed queso, 
naires with about 18 questions. 

The results of the survey reveal many interesting 


"dimensions of Kerala’s socio-political and economic 


aspects and emerging political leadership. ° 


_ 1. Out of the 363 members interviewed, 125 were ` 


women and 238 were men. That is to say, women. 
members are about 35 per cent of the total elected 


members, which is far above the 30 per cent 


reservation for women proposed in the national 
legislation. This means a large‘number of women 
fought in the-non-reservéd constituencies against 
men and won, 

2. Only 14 per cent of the members are unmarried. , 
3: The religious composition of the members is 
almost proportionate. to the population pattern 


‘existing in the State. Hindu members are 57 per 
- cent (the percentage of Hindus in Kerala is 58.15), 


Christians 23 per cent (the State has 20.56 Christians) 
and Muslims 17 per cent (Kerala’s Muslim population 
is 21.25 per cent). The drop in the percentage of 


.Muslim members could be attributed to the fact 


that the responses we got from Calicut and Kasar- 
godu were rather low. Moreover, eight members 
have not specified their religion. 

4, Seventeen per cent of the members belong to the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. This is 


- much higher than the State’s SC/ST population. 


The percentage of SCs in the State is 10.02 and that 
of STs is 1.02. Members belonging to the Other 


7 Backward Castes (OBCs) are 31 per cent. 


About 16 per cent members have refused. to 
identify their caste, saying they. don’t believe in 
caste: Interestingly, ‘all of them” belong, to the 
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Communist Party (Marxist). 
5. Kerala has a preference for younger leadership. 
Twentysix per cent of the members belong to the 
age group (21-35 years); 50 per cent belong to the 
age group (36-50 years). Thus, 76 per cent of the 
members are below 50 years. Those who are 65 and 
above constitute only two per cent. 
6. The State is well known for its rural-urban 
continuum. Seventynine per cent of the members 
“are from villages and only 21 per cent live in town 
areas. In a way, these towns in Kerala are also 
extensions of villages. According to official statistics, 
Kerala’s rural population is 81.26 per cent and 
.urban 18.74 per cent. 
‘7. Seventyone per cent of the members have assets 
like land, livestock, tractor, pump sets, commercial 
vehicles, etc. Five per cent say thep have no assets. 
Coming specifically to the ownership of land, 60 
per cent of members own land and 13 per cent are 
landless. It needs to be mentioned, however, that 
five per cent women members have indicated that 
they do not own any land; it could be in their 
husband's name. Therefore, the percentage of 
landless could be less than what is indicated above. 
Interestingly enough, a large number of members 
(upto 27 per cent) hesitated to indicate whether 
they own assets or not. This again could be attributed 
to the factors mentioned above. 
8. Needless to say, given the unique characteristics 
of Kerala, all the members are literate. Fiftyone per 
cent have completed higher secondary, 28 per cent 
are graduates, and 13 per cent are postgraduates. 
Those who have studied upto primary sthool only 
form just seven per cent. 
9. Regarding their occupational background, 45 
per cent are full-time party workers, 10 per cent are 
agriculturists and five per cent are in business. 
While seven per cent are primary school teachers, 
five per cent are secondary school teachers and an 
equal percentage are college teachers. It is interesting 
to note that in the entire sample there is only one 
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member who is a contractor. 

10. About 13 per cent of the members are in the 
Law profession, three per cent in Engineering, and 
about two per cent practice Homeopathy / Ayurveda. 
Seven per cent have B.Ed. and M.Ed. degrees. 
A en none of the Doctors (Allopathy) 
is a member of the District Councils. 

11. The print media’s place in Kerala’s social and 
political life is well known. Therefore, it was not 
surprising when all members rightly claimed that 
they read newspapers. Eightythree per cent read 
more than two newspapers, 11 per cent read two 
newspapers and three per cent read one newspaper 
a day. Fortyeight per cent read Malayalam as well 
as English newspapers. It may be noted here that 
although Kerala is a small State it has in the 
Malayalam language alone 114 dailies, 121 weeklies, 
103 fortnightlies and 527 monthlies. 

12. From the study we find that 19 per cent of the 
members elected are from families having a political 
and public life tradition. Eighteen per cent indicated 
that their fathers were in politics and more than 
one per cent indicated that their mothers were 
active in public life. Seven per cent indicated that 
other members of their families were in politics 
and public life. Thirtytwo per cent are from families 
entering public life or politics for the first time. 


. Among them 20 per cent have their sisters/ 


brothers in politics or public life while 11 per’cent 
have indicated that their husbands/wives were 
already in politics or public life. 

13. Ten percent of the elected members have lived 
and worked outside India. Among these, 32 per 
cent have lived and worked in the Gulf and the rest 
in other countries. ` 


Conclusion 
This survey shows that the members elected to 
the District Councils are educated and are exposed 


.to issues and developrhents outside their State. 


Their reading habits and interaction with people 
outside the State and the country have significant , 
bearings on their perception of civic life and political 
understanding. That is the main reason why broader 
issues of national and international im ; 
affect the Kerala electorate even in a local bodies 
election. 

Their secular ideals have made deep inroads 
into the Kerala society. For example, a 37-year old 
woman respondent from Malabar has said that she 
had education upto the tenth, reads more than two 
newspapers a day, and is very much involved in 
public life being a member of the Board of District 
Cooperative Bank as well as mass organisations. 
She refused to indicate the caste to which she was 
born. m) 
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Sit Ray tured seventy eariy his monikon May 2 Telling wrong is being published aay 


to mark the occasion. 


y 


“tine? ather Panchali marked the Indian cinema’s: 
EE! coming of age in 1955. Its creator too knew 

that the world of films was his domain, and it was 
there that-he moved triumphantly from stage to 
stage winning laurels both at home and abroad. If 
as a director he has been commended in an 
internat.onal forum for “human documentation”, 





- he has also beet the recipient of the prestigious ` 


Phalke Award in his own country. His reputation 
extends to the subtle sense of -composition and 
camera work, an eye for details as well as his‘ 
- superb couches in‘terms of musical score that he 


has beer writing for his films for more than the ' ' 


past two decades. Indeed his skill and ingenuity 
„over film as a language is now universally accepted. . 

Yet all these comprise only one facet of the 
glittering personality that Satyajit Ray happens to - 
be. His versatality is beyond question. Perhaps as 
one graduating in science, he has ever been interested . 
in the d-ea of scientific investigations ending up as 
a science fiction writer, often revolving round his 
now famous Professor Shanku. Otherwise too, with 
sheer d:ligence he has succeeded in carving out a 
niché fcr himself as a short story writer noted for a 
varied and regular crop. Particular tention must 
be madz here of his knack for weaving mysteries 
and crime-thrillers for children. Feluda, a private 
detective and investigator created by him, actually 
enjoys immense popularity, not just with the young 
but the elders too. Incidentally, films such as 
Kanchar jangha, Nayak or the recent Siika Proslinkli 
are based on his own stories. 

Basically, Satyajit Ray is an artist for whom the 
family tradition and love for art and music 


considerably helped ‘in getting a proper bearing. 
Upendrakishore Roy Chaudhuri, his grandfather, 


‘well known for contributions in the field of ` 


blockmaking and as a violinist, was also a friend of 
poet Tagore. Sukumar Ray, the father, in spite of a 


‘the bringing out of the children’s m 


—Editor 


brief lifespan, left a profound impress as a writer of 
humorous prose and nonsense rhymes (Ha-Ya-Ba- 
Ra-La and Abol Tabol will come to mind) apart from 
being an illustrator of much merit. Expectedly the ` 
son, Satyajit, went for a formal training in art at the 
Kala’ Bhavan in Santiniketan, where Nandalal Bose 
and Binodbehari Mukherjee were among his teachers. 

Due to family'compulsions, the young artist 


_ joined an advertising agency. A spell in London, at . 
` his company’s behest, helped him gain further 


exposure that already stimulated his creative urge 
with a renewed interest fn films. 

He became involved soon in another challenger 
kind of work—book designing and production, 
thanks to the late Dilip Gupta of the Signet Press, 
himself a man of ideas and enlightenment. This 
association proved a high water-mark in the artist’s 
career. And he became known for his distinctive 
approach, be that in respect of cover and jacket 
designing, illustrations, page layout, selection of 
type faces and so on. It may be mentioned here Ta8, , 
it may not be known widely) that he once designed 
for an American type foundry three faces going by’ 
the names of Ray Roman, Daphis’‘ and Bizarre, 
respectively. Also this phase brought him close to 
literature and while working for Aam Aantir B 


. the children’s version of Pather Panchali, that the . 


young film enthusiast made up his mind about the 
celluloid rendering of the novel. 
‘With the emergence of the film-maker, Satyajit 
Ray, the designer ‘personality in him doubtless 
receded to the background in a way. It was not a 
complete switch-over situation, however. At least 
one self-assigned task.for him rem and that is 
, Sandesh. 
In fact, he resumed publication of the monthly, 
started initially during his grandfather’s time, under 


the editorship of his father. Today, he 


the multiple duties of co-editor (with Lila Majumdar 
and Neat Das) and cover designer, besides being 
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a pediodiocantdbutor 
i Even when devoting attentot to films, the major 
preoccupation for all purposes, his skill at quick 
sketches comes handy, both for situa- 
-tions or shot divisons. Also his long experience in 
graphic design helps him in arranging the credits 
or. planning the publicity. He. intuitively touches 
the right chord and once again the designer scores. ' 
If one remembers the cover of the Ramakrishna 
biography designed by him drawing inspiration 
from the traditional priestly wrappers, one also re- 
calls the sets of posters and campaign materials of 
` the film. Devi, where chali,:or the semi-circular 


\ 


badao oi benvel Du a proved 
the Jeit-motif. As a matter of fact, such instances are 


many. : 
The piliin in hin and veradlity elirely teigne 
supreme, unimpaired by age or iliness. Jt is quite 
reassuring that he is still active. 'On his reaching 
seventy his countless admirers not only wish him 
many many happy returns of the day, but also 
sincerely hope that he would continue to’ inspire 
and entertain the young and the old alike in the 
days ahead with the same unique creativity that 


surfaéed in public'in 1955 and continues to startle Í. 


India and the world since then. 1- D 
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WOMEN'S WORLD 
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Gender-Sensitive Developmen, A Political Imperative ` 


g oven froma harvest of gobak repoa the 
FEAS years 1989 and 1990 have seen unprecedented 
eavals in international relations. 
The world, fast moving beyond natidnal bounda- 
ries, is becoming borderless. 
A new perception has also emerged at the global 
level about the “gender gap” between women and 
men. Its most significant element is that women are 
decisively poorer thari mèn or, as the Human 
Development Report puts it “Poverty has a decided 
gender bias.” 
The new perception is evident ih a number of 
within the United Nations and outside’ 





which have tried to analyse the ceaelanon between 


’ being poor and being woman. 
The 1989 UN World Survey on the Role of Women. 


t, discussing international debt and 
peat adjustment, concludes that no complete 
ant fully documented estimate can be made of the 
direct impact of the crisis on the advancement of 


| The author, an expert in international relations and 
women’s issues, holds the Nancy Rowell Jackman 
Chair in omens Studies at Mount Saint Vincent 
University. She was previously with the International 

Labour and was Deputy Director at the . 
LN International Research and Training Institute for 

the Advancement of Women. 
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women. Statistical data, says the survey, left. “large 


areas inpatidenty desegregated between women 


. and men” 


The! survey identifies three issues for future 
women’s participation in economic decision- 


vee 


analysis: 
making, the relationship between women’s economic 


‘*role and support functions provided in the family, . 


and Women e Uivolvearrat ite cuca issues of 
the environment. | . 
In current literature the relationship between 


_~ 


gender and poverty has also produced quantitative > 


data orr the “feminisation of poverty” in many 
countries, involving complex calculations threaded. 
through intricate methodologies: These were sup- 
ported by UN reports and official national surveys 
documenting the economic and social conséquences 
of direct and inditect discriminations suffered by 
women at all levels. - 

The: Human Deve Report 1990, published , 
by. the United Nations Development Programme ~ 


-(UNDP) and based ori 30 years‘ experience of the ` 


UN system at the country leyel, makes a significant . 


- departure-from earlier statements on the ree 


of poverty to gender. 

It see new Human Development Index ~ 
based on three indicators: life expectancy, adult 
literacy and the third based on a new concept 





called “purchasing power" dr the ability to buy ” 


commodities for basic needs, 
Ny The Index poses two questions. First, how do 
different income groups differ in terms of their 


human development? Second, who benefits from’ « 


government social.expenditures which are supposed 
' to correct inequalities in the primary distribution 


of income? |t appears from the analysis that between 
500 millon and one billion women “suffer the 
gravest deprivation”. 


By classifyiig the poor and asking ’ “who” they 


are and “where” they live, the UNDP cames to this 

conclusion: they are the majority of rural women 

who are still illiterate. X 
“Their real incomes have not increased and in 


some parts of the world they- have fallen. Their. 


births are still-unattended by health personnel, and 
M.they face a high risk of death during childbirth. 
‘They and their children have almost no access to 
health cere,” says the’report. 


The report’s shortcoming is that it does not raise ` 


‘issues on women’s oppression and subjugation 
which is the main catise of “deprivation” and, one 
might. acd, “destitution”. 


The three indicatots selected for the Index only ` 


give glimpses of the economic conditions of women 
at a particular moment in history, and do not 
reflect on causes over time which lead to the non- 
status of women in most countries. Life expectancy, 
. adult literacy and purchasing power tell only half 


the story of women’s lives. The other half is hidden - 
behind cther important indicators such a8 maternal ` 


mortality, employment and participation | in political 
‘decision-making, 

Also, he Kunin Development Report places the 
burden cf development on the developing countries 
without linking these to the countries of the North, 
where too the women are poorer than men. Some 
- of the causes of their poverty are also connected to 
- social cestitution compounded -with economic 
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FOR the first time at the international level, a 
report presents the malaise of the world economy 
from the point of view of the Third World, going 
beyond poverty'and human:resources. The Challenge 
to the South, by the South Commission, makes a 


clear stetement on the strategies appropriate for 


` “the South and, underlining the need for people- 
` centred development”, calls for strong organisations, 
solidarity networks and special mechanisms to 


cers in the industrialisation 


Savane their heiek 
In this broad perspective, a dipe "Te Gender 
Dimensions ‘of Development” —briefly summarises 
the. condition of women in different regions and 
advocates a new approach for designing Putare: 
development strategies. i 
The South Commission makes a clear statement 


continaes to be-inyoked: io- justly the-sibordination: cf 
women. - 


This is in contrast to the resistance shown in the 
past by’ spokespersons of the Group’ of 77 in the 
UN to the inclusion of women’s issues in international ; 
decisions and declarations, E 

From the“1960s,to the 1990s, the International 
Development Strategies formulated at the UN have 
relyctantly and very partially included the economic 


’ contribution of women in their discussions and 


final adoption. . 

‘This, despite political pies of women’s move- 
ments and the pressure of non-governmental organi- 
sations and behind-the-scene efforts of women’s 
groups in the international secretariat. ` | 

For example, the First International Development f 
Strategy in the 1970s did not make any reference to ` 
women’s issues. A sub-chapter on women as produ- 
was sucessfully . 
negotiated and included in the Second International ' 
Strategy, mainly in consideration:}of the world 
conference of the UN Decade for Women (1976-85) 
held in Copenhagen in 1980. 

The Third International Development Strategy 
does underline the economic contribution of women, 
but in a low key. The recent Elaboration of ‘the 


` International Development Strategy for the Fourth 


UN Development Decade, submitted to the General - 
Assembly last October (1990), has ‘byt a paragraph 


‘on women’s issues in a sub-section on human, 


resources. : 
The Strategy also notes in “priority aspects of 


“development”. the following points: , $ 


Human rights end homen development are ends In 
es. All human resource activities are mutually 


reinforcing. 
Given the ‘interrelated nature of human resource - 
development activities, inter-agency coordination in 
education, health, nutritlon, housing, employment, child 
welfare and the. advanceinent of women Yunderseocing 
provided) Pa aes eee i a 
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Brain Drain: Who Benefits? 


b 4 "TILA PATNAIK 4 es 


ecently the US named Indla under the pedal 

301 provision of the US Trade Act to 

amend the Patents Act 1970 which is daimed 
to cause the US a “loss” of $ 123 million to $ 244 
million annually. This flow of ideas from the US 
and other developed countries is considered. by 
some to be.a part of `a “brain ” from the 
North to the South. In fact. jt has recently been 
‘ equated ‘with the brain drain from the developing 
world to the developed countries which consists of 
the migration of trained and talented specialists 
mainly to the US. And not just this, if has even 
been argued that the South is the net ben: of 


the global flows of brain. (See “Brain Drain Flows , 


Both Ways” by Swaminathan Š. Anklesaria Alyar, 

_ The Times of India, April 21, 1991.) 

` This reverse flow of brain is said to be in the 
form of knowledge froni Newton to Galileo, transfer 
of technology, sale of computers, consultancy 
services, etc. and may: be valued at billions of 
dollars. 

Thi aigiiménl iors the bageta a tnvalved 
from the country which has produced specialists 
who migrate to the developed world. This aspect 
of loss—an integral part of the concept of brain 
drain—is spe se irda overlooked when- the flow 
of knowledge’ and know-how from’the North to 


the South is called a brain drain. Neither the sale of 


technology nor that of computers involves a loss in 
. ‘any sense for the country from which this ‘brain’ is 
draining. In fact it often involves royalties and 
. profits; But even if it doesn’t (as the US claims) Jt 
certainly dbes not mean that the cotintry in question 
can no longer use the technology which has been 
transferred. In the case of the sale of computers 


there is no one way flow. Profits flow the reverse , 
ee ee 


. be regarded as brain drain because payments.are 
_. made for these services. ; 


On the other hand, ‘brain drain’ from developing: 


countries like India refers to the permanent Iqss by 


The author is a Lecturer in Economics, College of ` 
Vocational Studies, New Delhi. 
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a nation of persons whose training involved high 


cost and whose services are scarce in the country 


developing country gets nothing. The reverse flows 
in this 
compensated. For example, ‘in India’s case, the 
migration of a specialist in the fields of pure 


sciences, medicine or technology has meant that- 


his services are no longer available to us. Programmes 
like the Transfer of Knowledge through Expatriate 
Nationals.have not ylelded much by way of tap- 
ping this expertise in any meaningful sense. Nor 
do these migrants send their salaries back home to 
compensate in any significant way for the loss of 
their human capital in which our sount has 
invested so much. 

The difference between the kind of ‘brain’ that 
flows from the South to the North and that which 
flows from the North to the South is that the 


‘former are essentially private goods while.the 


latter are social goods. While the consumption of 
private good is rival,, that of social goods is non- 


. tival_-the consumption by one consumer does not 
„affect the consumption of another consumer. The. ' 
migration of a doctor from India to the US makes 


his services available to'US residents and Indian 


residents can no longer consume his’ services. On’ 


the other hand, even after the transfer of know- 
how to India (even free of charge), the US can still 


continue to use that technology. The consumption - 


of the services rendered by this know-how is non- 
rival. Therefore, such a ‘brain drain’ involves ’no 
loss to the US. If the North does get a return for its 


‘In return for their migration, to the North the : 


case are negligible and the loss is not 


brain it is akin to the following: Ram and Paul each.” 


. built a machine costing $ 200. While Ram’ s machine 


was installed in Paul's factory without making any 
payment,to Ram, Paul’s machine was sold to Ram 
for $ 500 and then installed in Ram’s factory. And 


` then one goes about convincing Ram that Paul and 
_ he.are equal losers because both no longer possess 


their own machines. It is the incomplete definition 
of brain drain as merely a flow of brain ignoring 


the aspect of loss involved, that leads to erroneous 


conclusions. 


Vi ` 
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Recertly a stady by two British researchers 
estimates the capital equivalent of the talent exported 
from th2 deyeloping, to the developed countries 
betweer 1967 and 24985 to be $ 51 billion. The 
valuation of the brain drain was done on the basis 


` of what it would cost to train the specialist in the 


recipient country. The estimate might have been 
lower if valued at the cost involved for the country 
from which the brain drain has taker place, but it 
would have been brain drain nonetheless. 

Further, while in the long run it may make sense 
to say that We have to our raise living standards to 
keep our specialists at home, everyone knows that 
for a long time to come we would not be able to 
offer them the salaries and facilities they get in the 
North. It would make more sense to reduce the 


loss involved by making the specialist pay the cost * 


of his training if he wishes to leave the country. For 

examplz, since there is a very high element of 

subsidy involved in higher education, especially in 

IITs and medical schools, the fees paid by a student 

is negligible compared to the actual cost of his 

training. An entrant could be made to sign a 
N 


contract (similar to that signed by Commonwealth 

Fellowship holders) promising to work in his country 
for a period of three or five years or repay the full 
amount spent on him. If this does not reduce the 


‘numbers leaving that country, it would at least 


help to reduce the subsidy element in higher 
education as nearly a third of all graduates from 
the five.I]Ts migrate to other countries, the fraction 
being as much as half in hegase electronics and 
computer sciences. 

If the US can take aggressive steps to prevent its 
so-called loss, we should at least stop being mere 
spectators to the free export of trained talent which 
inflicts a permanent loss upon our society and . 
economy. Though we can’t threaten to reduce our 
imports from them unless they change their 
Immigration laws, the way they threaten to cut our 


„exports unless we change our Patent Laws, we can 


at least change our own laws in such a way as to 
reduce the volume of this free gift we are making 
to the US by investing millions in our scientists, 
engineers and doctors, and then depriving ourselves 
of their services. o 
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Sethi: Rural Housing ~ 
(Continued from pase 14) 


has to be’ developed. At present, there is hardly 
any machinery either in the government or in the 
private sector working in this area. Rural banks, 
cooperatives and organisations like SEWA are td 
be involved in an active manner for i improving the 
need o` rural housing finance. 

There are a number of government schemes like 
Indira Awas Yojana, provisions of house-sites and 


construction assistance to the landless, loan facilities - 


through HUDCO, etc. functioning in the, rural 
areas for providing housing assistance. But these 
schemes have different norms of assistance meant 
for, more or less, the same target groups resulting 
in social tensions and confusion in the rural society. 
An integrated programme having the same norms 
for the same target groups needs to be evolved to 
replace the existing schemes. 

Aveilability of residential land does not pose as 
seriou3 a problem in the rural areas as in the urban 
areas. According to the 1981 census, the number of 
houseless families-in the rural areas was only four 
lakhs. Thus almost everybody does have some 
kind cf shelter. There is, however, the problem of 
ensuring tenurial rights to: the landless families 


` 
+ 


who do not have their own homesteads. This 
problem of proprietory rights for the landless also 
needs to be attended to. 
To facilitate formulation and implementation of 
such integrated development programmes, it is 
essential to bring about suitable integration between 
sectoral development programmes through an effec- 
tive decentralisation of power to the local community. 
Within the framework of overall national policies, 
decisions pertaining to details like fixation of norms 
relating to the size of housing plots to suit the 
traditional needs including vocational requirements 
of cottage and household industries, standard and 
types of. basic amenities, provision of housing 
facility through construction of new housing units . 
or upgradation of the existing ones, type of building 


-materials to be used, etc. should be left to be 


panchayats so that local conditions are duly taken 
care of. Appropriate institutions at the regional 
levels should provide technical guidance and help 
to the panchayats. 

Briefly, no rural housing policy will ever succeed 
without decentralisation of economic and political _ 
power to the rural people to participate and control 
and administer as many of the economic activities 
as can be undertaken with local resources, partly ` 
or wholly. ™ Q 
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Sino-Soviet Joint Communique’ 


Following is the full text of the Joint Communique released by China and the USSR in Moscow on 


May 19, 1991. 


Faye” Jang Zemin, General Secretary of the Central 
t Fz.: Committee of the Communist of China and 
£a Chalrman of the Central Military Commission of the 
People’s Republic of China (PRO) paid an official vislt to the 
Soviet Union on May 15-19, 1991 at the invitation of Mikhall 


S. Gorbachev, President of the Union of Soviet Socialist ; 


Republics (USSR) and General Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the USSR. 

Jiang Zemin and M.S. 
frlendly, candid and business-like manner on Sino-Soviet 
relationship In all its aspects and on presbing International 
issues of common concer. 

In the course of his visit, Jlang Zemin also met with 
Anatoly J. Lukyanov, President of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR, and Valentin $. Pavolv, Prime Minister of the USSR. 
The distinguished Chinese guest visited Leningrad. 

2. The ieni meeting between the Chinese and Soviet 
leaders is a continuation of the high level meeting between 
Deng Xiaoping and M.S. Gorbachev in May 1989. Both sides 
make a high appraisal of the great significance of the 

_ normalisation of Sino-Soviet relaHons and reaffirmed that 
they will continue to abide by the agreements reached at the 
Beijing meeting and the principles expounded in the Sino- 
Soviet Jolnt Communique dated May 10, 1989. They note 
with satisfaction that thanks to their joint efforts, the friendly 
and cooperative relations between the two countries are 
developing steadily in the political, econgmic, trade, sclentific 
and technological, cultural, military and other fields. 

Treasuring, the achievements already made, both sides 


express incs to further: develop the relations of 
friendliness, neighbourliness, mutual benefit and 
cooperation. Thts has not only accords with the interests and 


aspirations of the people of the two countries, but also 
contributes to the maintenance of peace and stability in the 
whole world. B f 

3. The ever strengthening Hes between the Chincse 
Communist Party and the Soviet Communist Party play a 
significant role in the overall Sino-Soviel relations. As has 
been proved in'the first two years, it Is useful to exchange 
information, opinions and experience in the party work 
under present conditions, contacts between the two partles In 
the future will be conducted continuously in accordance with 
the principles of Independence, full equality, mutual respect 
and non-interference in each other’s intemal affairs. 

4. Both China and the Soviet Union appralse positively the 
expanding scopes and Uiversifying forms of bilateral 
economic and trade ties. There exist mutual-com lementarity 
and a remarkable potential for cooperation In the economic 
sphere between the two countries. They will endeavour 
continuously to fulfil their long-term programme for 
economic, sclenuflc and technological cooperation and other 


agreements in this field, expand composite cooperative 


exchanged views in a 


undertakings of mutual benefit, develop direct and across- 
the-border tles between the provinces, autonomous regions, 
municipalities and enterprises in China on the one hand and 
the republics, lerritorics, regions and enterprises in the Soviet 
Union on the other, and assure them of suppart’ from the 
Central bol laa Cash-based trade will be developed, and 
support will be given to all trade forms taken in worldwide 
practice. Both sides will make an active search for new ways 
and methods df economic cooperation and for pers of 
cooperation with the third countries in ising various 
business projects. Both are willing to conduct'an extensive 
exchange of economic, scientific ard technological 
Information and experience In economic reforms. They will 


conUnue joint efforts for further enhancement’ of the’ 


effectivencss of the economic and trade cooperation between 
China and the Soviet Union on the basis of equality and 
mutual benefit. 

5, The PRC and the USSR will encourage contacis between 
the dlulzens and conduct exchanges and Uon between 
the legislative organs, Ministrics, Slate Commissions and 
social organisations. Both sides will made efforis for further 
development of the sclentific and .cullural exchanges and 
closer contacts In education, sporis and other flelds. - 


Both sides agreed to promote exchanges and cooperation’ 


in the legal sphere and work out and condude an accord on 
judicial assistance In handling dvi! and criminal cascs. The 
responsible organs of the, PRC and the USSR will coordinate 
In the fight agalnst organised crime, international terrorism, 
drug trafficking, smuggling and other criminal activities: The 
forms and methods of cooperation in this respect will be 
discussed on separate occasions. , 

6. Both sides affirm the positive developments in the 
negotlations on boundary issues between the {wo countries 
and stress the necessity of securing the results in the form-of 
treaty and law. They welcome the signing of the agreement 
on the eastern section of the Sino-Sovlet state boundary: In 
the spirit of the Sino-Soviel Joint Communique of May 1989, 
both sides will continue intensively Hons on the 
unfixed sections for a Just and reasonable solution of the 
boundary Iseues left behind by history. ° 

Both sides polnt out that the a t on mutual 
reduction of mili forces In SiIno-Soviet borders and, the 
guiding prindples for enhancing trust in the military field 
signed by the two governments has «made ‘a positive 
contribution lo the maintenance of tranquility and stability in 
the border areas and had strengthened mutual trust between 


the two countries. The two sides will carry out negotiations: 


continuously and actively In the future for achieving practical 
results. L f i 

Both side» make it dear that normal and friendly contacts 
will be maintained between the military forces of the two 
countries. N . i . 
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7. The Chinese side reiterates that the Government of the 
People’s Republic of China is the legitimate government 


*— representirg the whole of China. Taiwan is an inalienable 


part of the territory of the PRC. The Chinese side resolutely 
Opposes ary attempts or moves to create ‘Two Chinas’, ‘One 
China, One Taiwan’, ‘One country with two governments’ or 
‘An independent Talwar’. i ` 

The Soviet Union supports this position of the PRC.' 

8. The leaders of the PRC and the USSR briefed each other 
on the present political, social and economic siluation in thelr 
respective countries. They hold that it is beneficial to 
domeny exchange , opinions on these issues. Some 
differences on opinions and methods'of action between the 
two sides are natural and do not hinder the normal 
development of bilateral relations. 

Both sices point out that socialism, as a new social system, 
can hardly avoid difficulties and contradictions in Its 
development. In view of the realilles In their respective 
countries, the two sides hold that reforms are necessary for 
tapping tke potential of socialism. One important pre- 


u requisite fcr reforms is fo maintain stability of the state and 
~ society. TEere are no universal patterns In carrying cut 


, hold 


reforms. The people of each country have the right to 
Andependently-decide the affairs of thelr own country in the 
Nght of its specific conditions. - 

9. M.S. Gorbachev gave a briefing on the efforts for 

preserving the Soviet Union as a revived [ederation of 

republics, and on the forthcoming signing of a new 
Union Tregty. The Chinese side expressed ils understanding 
of the Impcrtance of a positive resolution of the problem. 

10. The eaders of the PRC and the USSR exchanged views 
on or lasues of the current international situation. They 
t the Improvement of the Soviet-US relations, the 
progress rade in the field of disarmament, the relaxation of 
some regional conflicts or the emergence of prospects for 
their polifical settlement, are positive changes in the 
international situation. Meanwhile, they point out, the 
situation In the would is far from being stable: given the 
interwover complex of contradictions of various kinds. Beth 
sides expoess concern about the irrational international 
economic arder, particulaNy the widening gap between the 
developed and the developing nations, and the intensifying 


_ debt probl2m and the worsening of terms of international 


trade. The :wo sides will continue to promote the process of 


” normalisaton of the International situation, arms reduction, 


and settlement of regional conflicts. The two sides reaffirm 
that neithe- the PRC nor the USSR will scek hegemony in the 
world, and they were.opposed to hegemontsm of whatever 
forms in Inzernational politics. : 
11. Chira and the Soviet Union attach greal importance to 
deepening good -neighbourly relations, multi-faceted 
- cooperation, and security and stability in the Asian-Pacific 
region, which is conducive to peace and development of all 


"countries in the region and that of the world in general. In 


recent years, some positive changes have taken place in this 
region, Meanwhile, elements of Instability still exist, and hot 


y ee and insettled conflicts remain. The two sides believe 
that 


the pclitical and eco c Issues affecting the common 
interests of the Asian-Pacific natlons should be resolved 
through political dialogue and consultation on the basis of 
equality. 


The PRE and the USSR are ready to make Joint efforts for 


turning thz Astan-Paciflc region Into a zone of openness, 


” cooperation and prospefily. ` 


12. The two sides express the hope for a comprehensive, 
ust and reasonable solution to the Cambodian problem at an 
carilest, possible date. They hold that the framework 


A 

documents of the five permanent members of the Security 
Council of the United Nations constitute a foundation 
for achieving a comprehensive politi settlement in 
Cambodia. Both sides support the efforts made by the Co- 
Chalrmen of the Paris International Conference on Cambodia 
and the UN: General, and call on all partics 
concerned ir Cambodia to reach an agreement on a 
comprehensive solution on the basis of the above mentioned 
documents in the shortest possible period of time. 

-13. China and the Soviet Union hold that relaxation of the 
situation on the Korean Peninsula js of great importance to 
the security and stability in north-east Asia. Both sides 
welcome the positive changes that have recenfly taken place 
on the peninsula, reaffirm their support for the realisation of 
a peaceful reunification of Korea through dialogue and ` 
consultations between the North and the South. They express 
the hope that the North and the South will continue their 
dialogue for further Improvement-of mutual relations, and 
call for both sides to re from taking any acts that might 
impede a detente ‘on the -peninsula and a peaceful 
reunlficalion of Korea... 

14. The two sides keep a watch with deep concern over the 
developments in the Gulf and in the Middle East as a whole. 
They consider it necessary to overcome the consequences of 
the earlfer conflict in the Gulf region as soon as possible. They 
maintain that the affairs In the Gulf should be resolved 
malnly by the countries and peoples in that region through 


ons. 

The PRC and the USSR are anxious about the Middle East 
problems that remain unsolved. The International’ 
community, the United Nations In particular, should . 
partiapate more actively in the establishment of peace and 
stability in the on, and take practical measures for the 
implementation of the UN resolutions on the Middle East 
problem so that a just and lasting solution could be achieved. 
As permanent members of the tN Security Council, China 
and the Soviet Union will continue their efforts for a 
comprehensive settlement In the Middle East, indiiding the 
solution of the Palestine problem. 
` 15, Both sides point out that if the Soviet Union and the 
United States could achieve results in thelr negotiations on 
the reduction of strategic offensive weapons and have their 
agreements realised, that would be of positive significance to 
the consolidation of world security and would lay a 
foundation for the adoption of measures eventually leading 
to the complete and thorough destruction of, nuclear 
weapons Both sides stand for .conduding an accord on - 
c6mplele prohibition and thorough destruction of all 
chemical weapons us speedily as possible, for strengihening 
the enforcement of the treaty on prohibition of biological , 
weapons, and for reaching agreerhents on kecping the outer 
space free from all kinds of weapons. 

16. China and the Sovict Union advocate a strengthening 
of the role of the UN in creating a peaceful condition for the 
life of all peoples and in providing a guarantee for stability 
and security of all countries. As permanent members of the 
UN Security Council, the two countries are ready to improve, 
together with other countries, the work efficiency of this 
organisation so as to enable it to play a more active part In 
international affairs and in solving economic, sodal, 
population, ecological and other global problems. 

17. Thé two sides stand for the establishment of a new and 
‘Just «International political and economic order which is 
conducive to the developent of mankind, in the Interests of 
world peace, and in dccord with the common wishes of the 
peoples all over the4vorld. 

The New International Order should be based on the 
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universal principles governing state-to-state , relations, 
namely, mutual respect for sovereignty and territorial 
integrity, mutual'non-aggression, non-interference In each 
_ other's internal affairs, equality and mutual benefit and 
coexistence. í 

Adl countries have the right to choose their social system, 
Ideology, economic model and path of development in light 
of thelr own characteristics. Differences in these respects 
should not be allowed to impede normal relations and 
cooperation between them. All countries, big or small, strong 


or weak, rich or , have equal rights in discussing and 

' handling world He 
International disputes should be solved through peaceful 
negotiations. In state-to-state relat no country should 
impose its will upon others, nor sh it.make use of threat 


of force. , 
In order to seek joint devel and common 
ty, all countries should advance economic ties, and 
bul up Just International economic relations. No political 
strings should be attached to the provision of assistance. 
The formation of the New International Order is a lon 
' and complicated process. Active! partidpation by all 


Kutty: Lessons Unlearnt 
(Continued from page 6) 


` i 
marginalisation of the Congress and a visually impressive 
victory may prove chimerical. - 

One hates to think that perhaps the northern political 

managers are using the southern colonies as laboratories 
for their political experiments. When the Muslim League 
was the perfect untouchable in the north, did not the 
power brokers of the north try to make it respectable by 
condoning the alliances which their desperate local unit 
had with the Muslim League? 
- The scenario is grimly familiar. Despite denials the 
stark truth is that the Congress is repeating the sordid 
game it played with the Muslim League—now eee 
Bharatiya Janata Party. The Left in Kerala could have 
put up a more effective opposition to these tactics had it 
not made a last minute bid for some sort of alliance with 
the Muslim League.~, ‘ 

In the years to come if there is going, to be an 
understanding between the BJP and the’ Congress at the 
Centre one-need not be surprised. Should'one forget the 
letter written by Nanaji Deshmukh in 1984 asking the 
RSS cadres for ‘introspection’ and collaboration with the 
Congress and also the statement by Balasaheb Deoras to 
the same effect? 

It is a fact that the Congress cannot fight a single 
election in Kerala without the Muslim, League. The day 
is not far off, if current trends are any indication, that the 
State will be apportioned between the Muslim League 

‘ and the BJP and in the process make the Congress and 
the Left insignificant. This brings to us the chilling lesson 
that a great tradition can be eaten up by petty degradations. 
But what Congressmen should also remember is that 
despite the alliance with the Muslim League for a long 
period, the Left recaptured power on a secular plank in 
the eighties. The Left may be defeafed again but a 
possible victory of the Congress with the BJP-Muslim 
League support may in the long run further weaken the 


-accepted the Invitation with sadtade, 


, 


members of the intemational community, respect for the , 

United Nations Charter and observance of the 

norms of international law are the requirements for the set- 

up of the New International Order. y ete 
China and the Soviet Union express readiness to make 

further efforts, together with all countries in the world, for the 

establishment of the New International Order. P 

_ 18. The Chinese and the Soviet lendenphighly evaluate the 

results of the meeting. They express satisfaction with the fact ' 

that relations between China and the Soviet Union, between 


’ the Chinese and the Soviet Communist Parties and the 


traditional friendship between the two, peoples are entering 
upon a new chapter. 

The two sides are of the same view that political contacts 
and dialogue between ‘leaders of the two countries are 
important and useful, and they should continue in the days 

Zemin is grateful for the warm tion accorded 
to him by the Soviet slde. He invited ‘Gorbachev to 
visit China at a convenient time. Mikhail S$. Gorbachev 


`O 


Congress, provided the Left is not tempted by short-. 
term gains. The great parties are no more, and what is 


: being projected as national interest is nothing larger than 


the survival of small and clannish leaders stuck in tiny 
constituencies of the mind. Today, no one has the right 
to talk of a value-based secular politics or socialist 
programmes. How can the National Front, which ` 
accommodated well known fundamentalists as their 
candidates and spokesmen, even think of sticking the 
label of communalism and opportunism on the others? 

While the south is told that communal parties of the 
north are secular in the south, the south is accepting 
another northern trend for the first time with no qualms. 
In the seventies and early eighties the party in power at 
the Centre was criticised for precipitating dynastic politics. 
At that time and even before there were many examples 
of this in the northern States like Kashmir, Uttar Pradesh, 
Madhya: Pradesh, etc. This time this virus has spread to _ 
the south in a methodical and systematic manner. The 
sons of the leaders of the Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam, 
Telugu Desam, CRM and CPI have entered the arena 
strictly on the ground of their pedigree. Today no ‘party 
is in a position to criticise another for dynasticism. And 
this time even senior and ed leaders of the south 
had to explain that whatever the other’s son'could do 
their sons could do better! At this rate this ‘class’ of 
leaders in the north and south will ask for ‘reservations’ 
for their progenies in the years to come. It is this ruling . 
class, historically and morally backward, that poses the 
greatest threat to democracy. 

Thus we stand surrounded by the bizarre spectacle of 
patriotism being atomised into the interest of private 
geneologies. Institutions and ‘traditions are put through 
grotesque and instantaneous distortions, poll dates 
challenged, elections sought to be put off, booth capturing 
planned, parties’ paralysed over the withdrawal of 
dummies. And, waiting in the wings is the possibility of 
untold violence. l QD 

: (Courtesy: The Tijnes of India) 
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‘J A REPORTER'S NOTEBOOK 


Visiting Baroda 


VINOO HORA 


z 3 ihe Lok Sabha polls. Missing are the symbolic flags 
-m © flnttenng gaily in the brecze, the blaring of loudspeakers 
with party workers canvassing for votes. In fect, quite unlike 
Delhi, one seldom comes across people discussing the polls, the 
parties or belling on the poll ouscome. 

Generally, the people appear to be quite disgusted with the 
present lol of politidans They are all the same, was the common 
opinion, all want to cling on to pollilcal power, the kursi, and 
noboc y spares a thought for the poor and the backward. 

Not even VP. Singh? Huh! snorted a middle-aged dhaba 
owne- In Makkarpura. “We had greal hopes in him but he had 
failed to deliver the goods, has failed to keep his party together ” 
Hs assistant agreed and sald that he, his family and friends had 
decid ad to tear up the ballot papers this time. 

A visit to the nearby jħhuggl-piompri complex revealed how 
ignorant the woman voler Is even today. Some said that they 
would vote for whichever symbol they liked at that time whlle 
olhérs sald that they would vote according to their husbands’ 
direcflon. It was strange to hear that as yet no polilical party had 
visited the area. 

Tre moming of May 15 brought a lille flutter In a Scheduled 
Caste colony on the way to Hemi. Slogans of “Sita Mata ki jai” 
followed at the last by a mild “Bharat Mate ki jai”, as Deepika 
Chikkala (BJP candidate for Baroda) daintily stepped out of a 
jeep, head covered coyly, make-up perfect lo woo voters, and 
went Into the mandir for the Scheduled Castes, to pray before 
embarking on her election tour of the day 

A sizeable crowd had collected to have a darshan of this “Sita 
Mata’. Needless to say, the crowd mainly consisted of ardent TV 
viewers, women and children, a large group of party workers 
and some ardent supporters of Ihe BJP. A smiling Sita folded her 
hand3 In response and signalled a “V” for victory. 

Tne BJP workers are sure of her success. Said Pralap 
Ramchandani, a senlor member of the State BJP executive 
committee, “Deepika to Lok Sabha inein jaa yegi.” He was extremely 


ne BE aroda presents a strangely apathetic scene on the eve of 


critical of the unfair decision taken by the Congress-I In the Shah 
Bano case. “Sita ke desh mein alsa anyay” (Such Injustice in the 
land of Sita) he sald emotionally Blasphemous, true, but what 
about the banishment of Sita to the Jungles for Lhe second time, 
was that falc? Site ke desh mein, Ram Rajya mein, aur kaise naya ya ki 
apekaha honi chahiye? (What else does one eapect In Ram Rajya, In 
the land where Sila lived?) 

Rajiv Gandh!’s Baroda visit was a tepid affair. People 
preferred to stay Indoors rather than hear the Congress President 
extol the virtues of his party, Invoke the spirit of Indira, Nehru 
and Gandhi, In the sweltering heat The refrain has become qulle 
monotonous now. The Congress explanation is thal the tlme of 
Rajiv's visit was messed up In the Press 

,_ Baroda, In fact, is quite disillusioned with the Congress. Many 
Barodiles, Hindus and Muslims alike, consider the 
communialisation of politics a gift of the Congress-I to the nation 

In Nava Yard, a basti of Harijans, some Muslim and quile a 
number of Christian convertees, have banned entry to Congress-I 
Into their locality—so they claimed proudly 

A deep rift between the Hindu and Muslim population is 
evident thanks no doubt lo Advani's rath yatia and the venomous 
thetonc of Sadhv! Rithambra 

The prospects of Janata Dal, except in certain pockets like 
Nava Yard, are poor. Prakash Brahm Bhatt (popularly known as 
‘Koko’) is coming up badly In the campaign. However, the 
younger generation of Muslims are still inclined towards Janata 
Dal and thus will cut into the Congress-I vote-bank. 

Jaspal Singh, who is the Janata Dal MLA, may have fared 
better at the polls if given a chance but his ant!-Muslim Image (as 
projected by the Press) and the fact that he is an outsider turned 
the lide against him, despite his steadfast loyalty lo V P. Singh. 

Advantage, then, safely rests with the BJP and the saying 
“wriling on the wall” takes on a literal meanIng—"Ayodhya mein 
mandi banayenge, plur Ram amam paayerge ” (We shall build a 
temple al Ayodhya and give comfort and rest lo Ram ) Amen! 
(May 17) ; Q 





Mathew: Nepal Poll 
(Continued from page 5) 


police, the reserve police, [he mobile forces were effective in 
ensuing maintenance of order within the polling arcas and 
conducted themselves often with courtesy and consideration lo 


the crdinary voter. Army contingents also patrolled the areas’ 


with a view to quickly dealing with any breakdown In law and 
orde-. 

Considering the difficult terrain of the country the 60 per cent 
polling in the clectlons was commendable. The enthusiasm of 
voters was impressive. They queued up hours before the 
commencement of polling—the rich and the poor, the young and 
the dd InterminglIing—to exercise their democratic rights under 
a nev Constitution. Polling was slow in some arcas, and the 
voters displayed extraordinary patlence and goodwill. The 
presiding officers and the assistant presiding officers were 
generally efficient and endeavoured to conform strictly to 
electoral procedures and the guidelines issued to them by the 
Elecfion Commission Polling booths ‘manned’ by female polling 
officers were not to be seen 

Cne could notice that the polling agent was not merely 


protecting the Interest of their polltical parties, they were also 
acting as custodians of the electoral processes. Polling agents of 
the principal contenders were present throughout the poll and 
worked efficlently to facllitale the polling process. In the 
counting centres which were observed by the Electlon Observer 
Group, the procedures with regard to the count were being 
closely followed in the presence of vigilant representatives, 
candidales and the political partles. Some complaints were 
expressed thal some candidates were violating the electoral laws 
by displaying posters within the vicinity of the polling slatlons 
and ın some Instances displaying party symbols on the forehead! 

It is not a small achievement that the Election Commission of 
Nepal could caprese the will of the electorate without serious 
complaints The slogan of the NEOC was: “The essence of 
democracy ts free and fair elections.” It was achieved to a great 
extent by the people of Nepal with the abundant support of 
instllutlons of government and media. 

This hard won democracy must not be taken for granted by 
the people of Nepal Given the ever present tendencies In this 
part of the globe that work towards emasculating democratic 
and liberal processes, the need for eternal vigilance lo safeguard 
the fledgling democracy cannot be overstated. Q 
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Brewing success | 
the Apeejay way 





blend 1s simple. 
We put the special 
entrepreneurial skills of 
the Apecjay Group to work. 
“< Infused fresh ideas for 
$ o rejuvenation. 
I TRA ed NOR IP EN Oe Fi Is cae \ 
Initiated progressive cost contro 
and financial management, 
' Expanded and modernized factories. 
Rationalised sound.agii-business 
_ practice. And the results 
are there for all to see. 
© < Unprecedented growth. 
oY eee > +>. And prosperity, `` 
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EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK 


Common Sense Prevails 


fep h2 election of P.V. Narasimha Rao 
“SCA as the President of the Congress 
‘ “has removed the cloud of 
uncertainty about the leadership of the 
largest party in the country. 

On the very morrow of the sudden 
passing away of Rajiv Gandhi in the 
gruesome bomb attack, the Congress faced 
a serious and unprecedented crisis on 
having -o choose a new leader in the 
midst of a very important general election. 
Althougn this difficult issue of choosing 
a new leader was managed in the 
comparetively brief period of a week, 
the party almost scraped through a 
veritable crisis as a cotery of irresponsible 
cronies >f the late leader attempted to 
foist upan the party his widow, a move 
that would have certainly been detrimental 
for it—e situation which was saved by 
her prompt turning down of the surprise 
offer. This no doubt came as a setback 
for the well-entrenched coterie which 
has so lang almost usurped the functioning 
of the party. 

Despite the fact that a number of 
identifleble factions within the party 
surfacec. during the days of this crisis, 
common sense seems to have prevailed 
among the hard-headed leaders of the 
party that they would have to hang 
together for the present if they have to 
avert tie prospect of being hanged 


on the s2nior leader of the party who can 


never >e accused of having been 
domineering—rather he has long 
cultivated an almost self-denying approach 








to any situation facing the party. A person 
without a faction but ane who commands 
esteem for his intellectual qualities, 
Narasimha Rao can be described as a 
one-man think-tank—something which 
has almost become an endangered species 
in our political world today. 

The leaders of the contending factions 
within the Congress have therefore opted 
for a ceasefire at least for the time being, 
as they are astute enough to realise that 
any inner-party squabbles or open tussles 
for the capture of posts and positions 
within the party organisation just now 
might bring disaster for them all in the 
remaining poll contests scheduled for 
June 12 and 15. The experience of the 
first round of polling on May 20 has had 
a chastening effect on the Congress 
leadership as the party is reported to 
have fared below expectations. 

With the leadership issue salved—at 
least patched up until after the general 
election results come out—the Congress 
is definitely better placed now to improve 
upon its performance in the first round. 
This will be, in a very large measure, due 
to the so-called sympathy vote that the 
party expects to harvest on the assassina- 
tion of its leader under the most shocking 
circumstances. The fact that Rajiv sacrificed 
his life while campaigning for the party 
will undoubtedly fetch more support for 
it from the electorate while the morale of 
the party ranks is expected to be uplifted 
by the supreme sacrifice of their leader. 
The intensive phase of the election battle 
in the coming fortnight is thus expected 
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to have a cleansing impact for the Congress party. At the 
same time one should haye no illusion about the power 
of mischief of the venal coterie so long operating: from 
the top, particularly now that it is bound to be ‘desperate 
on having been suddenly deprived of. the proternon of. 
the leader. 


The sympathy vote will thus no doubt be an tmportarit 


factor inthe remaining part of the election battle that no 


Opposition party can afford to ignore. 
has: to take into account the fact that the wider public 


might adversely react towards the. Congress in areas | 


where it let loose ruffians to recklessly‘attack Opposition 


party premises'and property of their members particularly 
in the South slongeit a fumber.of incidenta in the 


Neverthelesa, one — 


North as well. Although this comes nowhere in its 
magnitude to the anti-Sikh pogrom let loose by marked- 


i out Congress ruffians in the wake of Indira’s assassination: 


in 1984, the Congress authorities will have to beware of 


' - such lapses on the part of sections of their party. 


The political environment today does not permit at 
all any unleashing of violence whether communal or 
caste or between intra-party adversarles.- Qne gets ‘the 
feeling. that the public temper today is much more 
worried about the cutbréak of insensate violence than at, 
any time before. i 
! One wonden if pottisaligperstorsat lare ate eipeble 


l of sensing tie ease penapi n iie PRIE Ta 
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ELECTION SCENE | 


` Congress Prospects After Rajio 


t 


DP.KUMAR ~ / 


re noe fa | eee 
x i 


disappearance from ‘ 


dé ay ne 


na CEO Teepe I E 
tenth general election—after 204 of the 507 constituencies - 


had gone to the polls in the first phase on the previous 
day. Because of his assassination and the seven-day 
national mourning announced by the government, thè 
poll for the remaining two phases, scheduled for May 23 


and 26, were put off by the Election Commision to June | 


12 and June 15, oat palina or pearly te na 
the constituencies is incomplete.’ hip 
f This. has led to an extraordinary situation., Never 
before have elections been put off half-way through and 


"held in blazing heat in the height of summer. The only . 
' . example so far is a poll far the State Assembly of Gujarat ` 

in June’ 1976. Also, although Rajiv Gandhi has been «°° 
f paradoxically the Congress-I’s fortunes in ` 


assassinated, 
, the elections have improved vastly and now the party 


‘stands a good chance of securing a majority in the next 
Lok Sabha and if it does, the nation can loak forward to 


the “stability” that Rajiv Gandhi.so ardently wished - 
for—es against the prospect of a “hung” Parliament that, : 


had been apprehended before. 
The other contending parties, especially the Bharatiya 
Janata Party which was earlier aiming high, have begun 
their strategies to meet the new situation. The 


BJP has held a two-day emergency session of its National. 
Executive and pronounced that “a leaderless Congress-I -` 


party ‘not capable of bringing stability in the country”. 

because five days after Rajiv Gandhi’s:death, the 
Conese The welll oa eco 

The Congresed chances have now brightened, but it 


iiaeie be emia pinar l 
the best that psephologists wére giving the party was 
224 out of the 507 seals. Some of their predictions were 
based on’very unrealistic premises, such as price rise or 


` unemployment, whereas in the general election. the 


issues were emotional and besed on ‘caste, even sub-, 
caste, and community. Ina realistic assessment, perceptive 
observers never gave the Congrese-I more than 195 seats ' 

that the party held in the dissolved Lok Sabha. It had 
looked that even this figure was difficult to achieve. 
Some hard-headed followers even of Rafiv. Gandhi himself 


up a brave face, but inside the party headquarters there 


| was real: apprehension. 


On A rough estimate, it was seen thatthe Congresei 


' was going to lose between 40 and 50,seats in the South. - 


Its ially'in the last-general election was-106 seats. It was 
$0 attain that figure. In Kerala, it was tinpossible 


to retain 18 out of 20 seats. In Karnataka, similarly, it 


could not retain 26 cut of 28 seats; and in both the States, | 
the. strength might be cut to half. In Tamil Nadu,- the 
DMK was going to wrest at least one-third of the 39 
seats. It had won no seats last time. In Andhra Pradesh, 
the Telugu Desam Party-was threatening to come back 
in a big way, and the Congress-I could have at best secu- 
red 20 out of 42 seats: The situation looked utterty bleak. 

Before the May 20 polling, it had looked imposaible 
that the Congrese-I would: be able to make up jn the 
northern States the seats that it would have lost in the 
South. The only northern States where it was going to 
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On liberal estimates, the Congress-I could have got 20 
(as against 3 in the dissolved Lok Sabha) in Madhya 


. Pradesh, six or seven (as against nil last time) in Rajasthan, 


and some 10 (as against 3) in Orissa. It looked it would 
make marg nal gains in West Bengal (8 against 4 last 
time), Bihar (10 against 4), UP (15 against 14), Himachal 
Pradesh (2 against 1). The total of all these could not 
have made up for the losses in the South, and thus the 
Congress-I would have remained almost at the same 
figure, if the’ tenth general election would have been 
gone throuzh as originally scheduled, and with Rajiv 
Gandhi stiL on the scene. The Congress-I would have 
been the la-gest party, followed by the National Front- 
Left Front with 140 or so seats, the BJP some 125, and 
Chandra SfFekhar’s SJP some 20. 

All these calculations seem to have been totally upset 
after the assassination of Rajiv Gandhi. There is little 
doubt that -here is a tremendous surge of sympathy for 
the slain Congress-I leader, and that his party would be 
the beneficiary of a sympathy wave, in the same manner 
that Rajiv Gandhi was the beneficlary in 1984 of a 
sympathy wave following Indira Gandhi's assassination. 
It is impossible to calculate how much the Congress-] 
would benefit, and put it in statistical terms. But it looks 
as though the Congress-I will secure a majority in the 
Lok Sabha. and that it would secure a large enough 
number of the remaining 303 seats for which polling is 
due-on June 12 and 15. 

The picture has radically changed. For the other 
parties, it dees not matter if the poll is held earlier than 
June 12 ard 15, but the Congress-] is asking for polling 
as early as possible, so that it can get the maximum 
polifical advantage. 1f Rajiv Gandhi was alive and if the 
‘Congressd had lost the elactions a second time, Rajiv 
Gandhi's end the Congress-l’s position in politics would 
have been untenable. Rajiv Gandhi would certainly have 
been removed from the leadership by his dissidents, 
who would have blamed him for a second defeat and 
the Congress-I could have disintegrated and split in 
factions under State leaders The situation has now been 
averted fo- the Congress-I. 


+ 


BUT at the same time, a serious situation has developed 
in the Corgress-I on the issue of finding a new President 
to replace Rajiv Gandhi. It was Rajiv Gandhi who had 
spoken at the Bombay Congress Centenary celebrations 
of “powe--brokers” operating in the party, and had 
vowed to crack down or them. The reference then was 
to the caucus of his younger brother, Sanjay Gandhi, 
killed earier in an air crash. Instead of being able to 
eliminate :he “power-brokers”, Rajiv Gandhi had ended 
up by hav ng a much bigger and more powerfut “caucus”, 
some of whom had éarlier not even been in the 
Congress- , but were operating and running Rajiv Gandhi's 
politics from his earlief Prime Ministerial house at 7 
Race Course Road, and later, 10 Janpath, New Delhi-<by 
3 r 
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keeping important Congress-I leaders at bay 

It is this “caucus” which surfaced promptly on May 
22, the morning after Rajiv Gandhi's killing, with the 
proposal to make Mrs Sonia Gandhi the new President 
of the party They had broached the matter to Mrs Sonia 
Gandhi just before she was leaving for Madras in a 
special plane to fetch her husband’s body. The game 
plan was simple: Mrs Sonia Gandhi, now President of 
the party, and later logically the Prime Minister, for the 
party was now going to get the majority in the Lok 
Sabha, and thus behind her, it is they who would control 
the levers of power, as they did in Rajiv Gandhi’s time. 

When the Congress Working Committee met on May 
23 to condole the death, the issue of a new President 
came up almost at the fag end Arjun Singh, a former 
party Vice-President, reportedly suggested that Mrs Sonia 
Gandhi be elected President, so that the people would 
vote for her in sympathy. Senior leaders like P.V. 
Narasimha Rao, Karunakaran and others were reportedly 
taken aback by the suddenness with which the name of 
the next party President had been proposed and they sat 
quiet, almost dumb-founded. N.D. Tiwari was said to 
have been denied entry into the Working Committee 
meeting by one of the “caucus” members Earlier in the 
day, the “caucus” had organised demonstrations right 
inside the Congrese-I headquarters at 24, Akbar Road, 
some so-called “Congress workers” thumping the tables 
and demanding: “We want Sonia Gandhi; we want 
Rahul Gandhi” and so on. Arjun Singh’s proposal was 
taken as unanimously adopted by the Working Committee. 
The party seemed to have been completely captured by 
the “caucus”. 

It was only the next morning that Rahul Gandhi 
arrived from the USA. He reportedly advised his mother 
against becoming President of the party. Possibly, Amitabh 
Bachchan, the family friend, was also in favour of Mrs 
Sonia Gandhi and Rahul Gandhi remaining in the 
background if for nothing else but their personal safety. 
The senior leaders were also understood to have viewed 
the scenario with suspicion and reportedly felt that if 
Mrs Sonia Gandhi was projected the Prime Minister, the 
Congress-I might not be able to win the election despite 
the current sympathy wave. It was only then that Mrs 
Gandhi wrote a letter to the CWC declining the offer. 

However, the “caucus” has not altogether given up 
attempts and is pursuing its course of installing Mrs 
Gandhi as party President, at least till elections are 
complete. Fortunately for the party, good sense is dawning 
and senior leaders have been meeting each other since 
May 25 and are suggesting that Narasimha Rao, the 
seniormost leader, be designated Working President 
until the election, ard then the AICC-I should meet and 
formally elect a new President. It seems Narasimha 
Rac’s naine is gaining more and more acceptance. The 


` other contenders, N.B. Tiwari and Arjun Singh, are: 


presumably thinking of throwing their hats into the ring 
at the time of actual selection. 3 Q 
(Courtesy: The Statesmanin) 
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INDIA-BANGLADESH | 


Helping Neighbour in Distress 


CHANCHAL SARKAR 


he aircraftsmen and pilots of the Bangladesh Air 

° Force were cheery, fit and helpful. The plane was 
a Russian AN 30 ona supply dropping mission over the 
sorely-hit islands of Hatia and Kutubdia. Iftekar, Shah 
Alam, M.A. Hussain read the name-tabs on the alrmen’s 
chests. Our plane’s. belly was loaded with jute and 
plastic bags full of chappatis and loaves of bread. Other 
drops carry puffed rice (muri), beaten rice (chira), blankets 
and clothes. Helicopters fly in water packets, popet 
salt, gur and medicines. 

We flew in bad weather, almost all the way Mbek 
clouds. Only when dropping the plane went down to 
300 feet and we could see the targeted land. It was as if 
the éntire area had been scorched by fire. The giant 
waves, I learnt, had been boiling hot and had seared the 


_ trees and the earth to brown. The sea water was silt- 


coloured and the houses looked as if a huge fist had 
thwacked them flat. Splintered boats lay far from the 
water's edge. In the fields were a few cattle which ran 
helter skelter, frightened by the plane’s roar. People 
waited in clumps, some in bright coloured shirts, and 
waved. 

On the pilot’s red light and whisiesiena the hatch at 
the tail of the plane slid open and six aircraftsmen 
pushed bags into the air. They were heavy, the bags, and 
it was: hard work. At the end they stretched out on the 
metal bench that ran along both sides of the plane, 
gasping and sweat-laden. 

Life in cities tends to swivel back soon to routine. So 
it has in Dhaka but there is an emotional undertone. A 
friend of mine is the Principal of a women’s college. Her 
girls are donating, collecting, and making up packets of 
food and clothing every day and running them to, the 
helipad for distribution. Banners and posters, urging 
people to give, are up all over the city. In Bailey Road’s 
theatreland, drama groups are working together to put 
on plays to raise funds. Another friend of mine acts in 
the' Well-known troupe called Nagarik. He called me 





The author, a well-known columnist, recently visited 
Bangladesh on behalf of the Editors Guild of India, 
alongwith N.S. Jagannathan, Editor of Indian Express, 
tohich first published this article. 






over to watch a short comedy of Moliere done into 


. Bengali. 


To such a city did we return in the afternoon from 
our flight to observe in the next few days some other 
invariables. The National Assembly, for instance, was 
awash, despite the tragedy that enveloped Bangladesh, 
with bickering, accusations and name calling. The 
President’s Address was the rickety peg, the speeches 
spilled over into the settling of old scores, the arguments 
for and against a presidential and a parliamentary system 
of government, the demand for an all-party relief committee 
and the insistence on saying a special kind of Islamic 
prayer (monajat) in the Hause. Perhaps the members did 
not know it but most people I met were disgusted and 
thought of the ten lakh takas (a day’s expense for the 
Assembly) which could have been spent on relief instead. 

Another constant recognisable as hovering in the 
background is the hard crust of anti-Indianism. Muted 
now because of India’s help in the crisis, it is never 
aimed at the individual who is treated very well. But it is 
there just as much as the indestructible segment of those 
in Bangladesh who never wanted Liberation and formed 
the dark armies of the night—the Razakars, Al Badrs 
and AlShamses. . 

Some of the curious ambivalence towards India persists 
and people clutch at fragile bits of evidence to underline 
it. This year’s 25th of Baisakh (May 9), the birthday of 
Rabindranath Tagore, was, apparently, the first time that 
the Prime Minister of Bangladesh did not issue a special 
message. The President did, as always. Was it intentional 
or was it not? 


nS 


BEGUM Khaleda Zia is an attractive, decisive-looking 
woman with a very pleasant personality. In her husband’s 
time she never thrust herself forward and, in the tragedy 
of his assassination, conducted herself with great dignity. 
As Head of Government she is still very new and, 
almost immediately after gaining office, has been landed 
with the dire calamity of the cyclone. In her Secretariat 
room she said to me, discussing the assistance that India 
might give and the role that' Indian media might play, 
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that her government must think carefully about what It 
can accept from whom. It is now known, for instance, 


w that Bangladesh refused flat-bottom boats which the 


Indian Navy has and also jibbed at the suggestion that 
the Indian Navy might be deployed for relief operations 
in the storm -hit areas. Later, however, the United States 
came in with a Task Force of an aircraft carrier, eight 
naval ships, marines and 28 helicopters and that was 
allowed in. There were a few protest marches in Dhaka 
and some ocher places. “Our newspapers are influential,” 
I sald to Begum Zia. She smiled and replied, “Ours too.” 
She sits in a city where there are some 26 dailies. 
Moving slowly, Chandra Shekhar did very well to fly 


to Dhaka even if only for two-and-a-half hours and to ~- 


make the generous offer of all that Bangladesh might 
need. It was only to Dhaka that he flew and he was 
briefed over video but, as a very highly placed individual 
told me, i- is impossible to visualise the problems of 
deltaic reg on unless one has at least helicoptered over it. 

That Indian interest is lukewarm is plain. When I was 
in Dhaka -here were at least 200 foreign media people 
there who had arpived after the cyclone. Two press 
centres had been opened for them in two of the main. 
hotels and there was an efficient arrangement to fly 
media pecple in'the supply helicopters and planes to ste 
the devastated regions and the relief work. There were 
hardly any representatives of the Indian newspapers or 
other media. Only the Indians. working for foreigr. 
papers or broadcast oe had been asked to go 
over. 

The Acting President, Justice Shahabuddin, is a 
courteous, modest man, patently straight and neutral 
He is fram the Kishorganj area of Mymensingh from 
where Nirad Chaudhari also comes. In the old National 
Assembly which is now the President's Secretariat he 
gave me a lot of time but said it was a background 
conversa ion which I shouldn't report! Still I can reveal, I 
am sure, that he has four more years of his Chief 
Justicesh:p left and he is looking forward to carrying out 
a lot of judicial reforms. If the parties agree on the 
parliamentary system then a' Constitutional President 
will be chosen by an indirect election (maybe by the 
Assembly). If, however, there is to be a presidential 
system then there will be a presidential election by direct 
adult voæ on October 15. 


+ 


AT the moment the emphasis on help to Bangladesh is 
on relie£ But there will be a long haul that will go on for 
many months. A lot of thought must go into the ways in 
which India can help both officially and through private 
_ agencies. The NGOs in India’s South have worked on 
cyclone-disaster preventian along the Andhra coast. 
They ctuld advise and be of help. India'is eminently 
qualifiec to repair and recondition the track of Bangladesh's 
railways. In health care and the welfare of women and 
children the Government of India and the NGOs have 


much to contribute. But Bangladesh itself must set the 


priorities and suggest what it wants. There is always bad 


communication to twist things. Many in India were 
annoyed when, in the throes of the first critical days 


after the April 29 cyclone, India sent only three helicopters. 


On inquiry I was told, “They asked for three and we 
gave them three.” I have already mentioned Bangladesh’s 
touchiness in receiving help from the Indian Armed 
Services but then, as the Americans have shown through 
their military Task Force, the equipment and organisation 
needed for such operations are usually with the military. 
The Special Fund for Bangladesh started by the Government 
of India should have at its head a separate and motivated 
committee and private funds should also be raised. 
Private medical and other teams should offer to go. For 
them the y will be a learning experience and will 
doa great deal to disabuse the public of the doubts sown 
by fundamentalist forces. 

Meanwhile, India absolutely must omplete the Teen 
Bigha settlement; it has become a festering sore in our 
relations. Farakka is a more complex issue. One editor, 
an office-bearer in the Bangladesh Council of Editors, 
said to me: 

You see a lot of poverty here, don’t you? Well: eral dis 

to Farakka and the water we don’t get. 

‘Right or wrong this is a fixed impression which India 
would do well to remove or at least modify soon. Illegal 
migration from Bangladesh also awaits a comiieleni 
‘policy of control. 

Most aftérnoons-in Dhaka are darkened by nor’- 
wester clouds and it rains in sheets. Nor’-westers and 
floods are still bringing death and damage to many parts 
of the country. The TV cameras go to the districts and 
show the devastation and human tragedy. The government, 
the Red; Crescent (Ershad ordered the change in name 
from the Red Cross), and the NGOs are trying very hard 
to cope. At such a time the International Herald Tribune 
has come out with a stary that the damage and death are 
far less than.is claimed and that Bangladesh is puffing 
them up to cream off more aid from the international 
community. 

: Bice he inpro I aahei in thine 
unlikely and uncharitable story. It is true that there is no 
precise indication yet of the number of deaths. The 
damage, too, has not been all totted up and some of the 
estimates of the help needed have been unscientific and 
wild. Some mismanagement and corruption there will 


_ undoubtedly be. But the dimension of the tall in human 
lives and in material damage is mind-boggling. Bangladesh 


needs all the sympathy it can get For me the poverty 
and helplessnéss of the country are symbolised by the 
beggars who crowd round the cars at every red light. 
Some of thent are aggressive professionals, but ever so 


` many are distraught, frightened women who just look at 


you with unseeing yet all-seeing eyes. They don’t pester. 
They go if you wave them'away and leave a terrible 
burden of guilt and inadequacy ay? if one has 
spoken to pent Haan : o 
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Rajiv Gandhi and Africa 


HARI SHARAN CHHABRA 


In the last issue of Mainstream (May 25, 1991) an article on Rajiv Gandhi's achievements and failures as the 
Prime Minister had been published. As there was no reference to Rajiv's role in African affairs in that article, ' 
toe are carrying the following piece by the author, a specialist on African developments. 


. yr: ollowing the footsteps of his illustrious grand- 
A EF : father and his mother and in keeping with 
the anti-imperialist traditions of the Congress party, 
Rajiv Gandhi not only had a soft corner for African 
causes but the people of the exploited continent 
had a special place in his heart. This was true when 
he was the Prime Minister and also true when he 
was not. He would get worked up on the question 
of dismantling aparthied and on doing away with 
the last vestiges of colonialism from the African 
continent. 

This correspondent had occasions to talk to 
Rajiv about the problems of Africa. It was impressive, 
rather heart-warming, when he would talk of the 
tragic slave trade period of Africa and would, in 
Nehru’s style, keep on saying that “India has a 
special responsibility to the people of Africa”. How 
impatient he was on seeing the abnoxious policy of 
racial discrimination done away with! 

During’ his five years of Prime Ministership, he 
had several opportunities of coming face to face 
with African issues. One occasion was the non- 
aligned movement’s extraordinary ministerial 
conference in New Delhi in April 1985 when he 
declared a virtual war of independence for Namibia. 
As the then Chariman of the NAM, he made a 
splendid gesture announcing India’s decision to 
accord full diplomatic recognition to the SWAPO; 
India being the first country to do so. Sam Nujoma, 
who was present at the meeting, raised his arms in 
joy and later said he viewed it as a “profound 
source of inspiration”. This correspondent who 
was present in Namibia on the historic day of its 
independence—March 21 last year—noticed the 
affection and regard reciprocated on Rajiv by Nujoma 
and his colleagues during his short stay there. He 
, was then the Leader of the Opposition. 

Another decision by the Indian Government, 
which won Rajiv many laurels, was the according 
of diplomatic tion to the Saharwi Arab 
Democratic Republic (SADR) on October 1, 1985. 


—Editor 


This decision was in tune with India’s policy of 
supporting freedom strugptes and genuine liberation 
movements. The ition wag, of course, guided 
by the Organisation of African Unity (OAU), which 
had admitted the Saharwi Government as a full 
member. 

In the month of May 1986, Rajiv Gandhi felt 
excited undertaking an official visit to four frontline 
states—-Zambla, Zimbabwe, Angola and Tanzania. 
This was a welcome opportunity for him to be 
acquainted with the leaders of southern Africa, 
Kenneth Kaunda and Robert Mugabe in particular. 
His speeches at the banquets in his honour in these 
countries became quotable quotes. Here is just a 
sample: 

Apartheid is an abomination. Apartheid rests on 

inhumanity. Humanity is the trtumph of pnnciple over 

profit. Could it be avarice which sustains apartheld? Is it 
from the swelling coffers of commerce that apartheid 
receives sustenance? Is it not those who glean a profit 
from exploitation who support apartheid? Time is fast 
running out for those bent on holding back the forces af 

Justice, equality and freedom. 

A few months later he met the whole lot of 
African leaders at the NAM Summit in Harare, 
when he handed over the chairmanship of the 
NAM to Mugabe. His newly-established friendship 
with leaders of the frontline states helped him to 
steer issues like apartheid and Namibia with great 
ease. It was good to see him in Harare all the time 
hobnobbing with the African leaders. 


+ 


PERHAPS the most important achievement of the 
Harare NAM Summit was the creation of the 
AFRICA Fund (AFRICA being the acronym for 
Action For Resisting Invasion, Colonialism and 
Aparthied), which made the movement action- 
oriented. And a feather was added to Rajiv’s cap 
when he was asked to be the Chairman oí the 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Case for a National Government i 


NIKHIL CHAKRAVARTTY 


"owe 


ipp he .dea of a national government is very 
JE: much in the news today, though it seems to 
be in disfavour with leaders of different parties at 
the moment. 

In the past, whenever it came up, it used to be 
shot down as something impractical, or something 
untouchable by the leaders of respectable political 
parties. The common argument against it has so 
long beer. that an all-party national ‘goverriment 
can be considered only when there is a sittation of 
grave national emergency like threat of foreign 
aggression when the entire nation has to rally in 
defence of the country’s integrity. In fact, this was 
the argurrent the well-known political leaders raised 
against it when the present writer mooted it just 
over two years ago. The idea came as a result of a 
fairly extensive tour round the country when one 
came across the view widely held by persons in 
different walks of life, that since the government 
on its own was unable to tackle many of the 
problems facing the country, why don’t all parties 
put their heads together and take decisions which 
bind then all? 

From :his common urge emerged the idea of a 
national government, consisting of the leaders of 
the majo- national parties—nothing more, nothing 
less. One, of course, understands why there is 
resistanc2"to the idea of a national government. 
Obvious.y, the urgency of working out a consensus 
on major issues was not felt as the leaders of 
- different parties believed that they, each on their 
own, could take policy decisions on major issues 
and enfcrce them. 

The experience of recent years has, however, 
amply cemonstrated that not a single issue of 
major ccncern before the nation can be settled by 
majority vote. Untit November 1989, the Congress 
commanded a very comfortable majority in the 
Lok Satha. But any dispassionate assessment of 
the Congress performance in the two years before 
would show that though the problems mounted, 
the government of the day could hardly solve them 
and most of the time either put them off or shoved 
them urder the carpet. Whether it was Kashmir or 


Ayodhya, the balance of payments difficulty or 
inflation, there was a virtual deadlock because on 
each and every one of the issues, fhe government 
found itself paralysed because any substantive 
decision one way or the other demanded a stand 
that could be effectively assailed by other contending 
political parties. When the Opposition would find 
it difficilt to block it within Parliament, it could 
take it to the streets and paralyse any decision. In 
other words, there could be no go without a 
consensus. 

And in the last one year, when the Congress sat 
in the Opposition, it resorted to precisely the same 
tactics of filibuster or blockade—and this they did 
even with the measures initiated by a government 
the party was supporting from outside. 

This, however, does not mean that Rajiv Gandhi’s 
tenure as the Prime Minister was bereft of any 
achievement. In the first two years of the Rajiv 
regime, many new initiatives were taken and these 
covered a wide spectrum from the Punjab and the 
Assam Accords to measures to modernise the 
functioning of the economy. But after those early 
years, there came stagnation as the government 
faced intractable difficulties in implementing many 
of the measures announced before, and so let them 
be left by the wayside. The fate of the Punjab 
Accord is a clear example of escaping hard decisions 
to implement its provisions—not even the handing 
over of Chandigarh to Punjab or launching of 
serious action against those involved in the anti- 
Sikh progrom of November 1984 was undertaken. 
This was largely because counter-pulls and pressures 
got the upper hand and the government was 
virtually paralysed on those scores. The result was 
that the government forfeited the confidence riot 
only of the Akali groups but even of the Sikh 
masses. If there is widespread cynicism about the 
Centre’s promises in Punjab today, it was to a large 
measure the result of the Centre’s failure tó keep 
its pledge as per the Punjab Accord. 

During the current election campaign, a comrfion 
theme of the Congress has been that the economy 
has been left in a mess by the government which 
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came after the Congress was displaced from power. 
But any honest economist would know that the 
reckless manner in which the foreign exchange 
reserve was squandered on uneconomic consumer 
imports or on projects of little long-term value 
while short-term loans were recklessly incurred in 
the years immediately preceding the 1989 change- 
over from the Cengress to the Janata Dal literally 
left the coffers empty. The fault’ of the National 


Front Government was that it took no efforts to - 


educate the public about the magnitude of the BoP 
crisis it inherited, nor did it plan out any effective 
measures to retrieve the damage it had inherited. 
The point to emphasise today is not to find fault 
with whatever has already happened but how to 
effectively move towards recovery and to be 
prepared to take hard, very hard decisions on that 
score. Can this be done by any single party 
government? 


+ 


TODAY it is an open secret that the government is 
committed to the IMF loan, and whoever takes 
over the reins of power would have to bear the 
brunt of severe conditionalities—there is no escape 
from them. And these are bound to be highly 
unpopular. Every party outside the govemment 
will mount powerful offensive against the party in 
power once the IMF loan is contracted. This itself 
makes out a clear case for a national consensus on 
this burning issue. But how do yon get it without # 
national government? 

The very critical situation in Kashmir will worsen 
in the weeks and months to come despite the 
cascade of assurances that the administration may 
be doling out. Any political initiative in Kashmir 
today will entail talking to the militants. There is 
just no other way of settling the Kashmir crisis. 
This can hardly be done by any single-party 
government at the Centre. Chandra Shekhar’s 
unpleasant experience of sounding the Punjab 
militants before deciding on elections in Punjab 
bears this out. It is only within the discipline of an 
all-party national government can such an approach 
be hammered out. In this specific area too, the 
trading of accusations as to who was to blame for 
what lapses in the past would lead one nowhere. 
What has to be done here and now—that has to be 
the overriding consideration. 

Take the case of communal tension. It has assumed 


a menacing proportion. Most of the political parties . 


blame the BJP for its large share of responsibility of 


—— S 
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whipping up communal passions. Right or wrong, 
the BJP can hardly wish away the charge. At the 
same time, there can be no effective political solution 
to the specific issues generating communal tension 
without involving the BJP. The Babri mosque is not 
an item of archaeological proof. History has ample 
examples of how emotions are roused, both positive 


` and negative, on totally irrational issues. What, for 


example, was the rationale behind the call for 
Garibi Hatao which brought about a veritable political 
wave in many parts of the country. and swept 
Indira back to power? Every economist knew that 
the Indian economy as structured would not be 
able to eliminate garibi, and yet the irrational 
slogan caught on and stirred millions. 

The BJP’s Hindutva in all its glory has a touch of 
the atavistic past, and yet it has been swaying 
millions in a manner which is irrational, and is ° 
regarded as harmful for many others who in all 
seriousness repudiate any form of fanaticism 
concerning one’s faith. How then should this issue 
be faced? Through confrontation of through patient 
persuasion leading to consensus? Today as things 
stand, the Hindutva issue can hardly be tackled 
without making BJP a co-sharer in the responsibility 
to maintain communal peace and harmorly in the 
country as a whole. And how can this be done 
without getting the BJP to share the responsibility 
of power alongwith others who disapprove of its 
stand? 

It is certainly to be conceded that there are 
formidable obstacles before one reaches the precincts 
of a national government. For one thing; it will not 
be easy just now for any political leader to get his 
party to switch off from the current confrontational 
politics generated by the poll campaign, to one of 
quiet give-and-take consensus. Secondly, the practical 
problem: how to evolve inter-party relations at the 
State level of politics while going in for coalition 
politics at the national level? If, for instance, the - 
Left sits with the Congress in the national government 
at the Centre, what would be the relation between 
the Left and the Congress in Kerala or West Bengal? 
Should there be coalition at the State level too, or 
would there be.just an understanding that an 
Opposition party at the State level would judge the 
ruling party from issue to issue? These are no 
doubt practical problems to be faced. 

What, however, is required at the basic level is 
the perception that no solution can be found for any 
of the intractable issues facing the nation today 
unless and until all PA parties put their heads 

(Continued on page 11) 
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Plea for a “United States of India” 


RAMAKRISHNA HEGDE 


Ths is a brilliant-article by a leading public figure, the former Chief Minister of Karnataka, pleading’ for a 
comprehensive review of the present distorted relationship between the Centre and the States. It is being 


carried here in three instalments for the benefit of our readers. 


i ederalism is essentially a politicial culture, 

E an outlook on national life. It is not merely a 
question of Centre-State relations. ‘For long 
discussion on federalism has been redueed to a 
debate o^ its purely constitutional or political or 
economic aspects; a matter of division of powers 
between the Centre and the States. This, of course, 
is of vita importance; but the issue is much wider 
than that. At the core lies the question whether in a 
land of our continental dimensions, of rich diversities, 
regional, linguistic and other, and profound cultural 
traditions, our nationalism requires suppression of 
the dive-sities or whether the national well-being 
will be fostered by encouraging and allowing the 
diversitizs to have full play within the national 
framework. 

The debate has been marred by extremists on 
both sides. There are those who believe that Indian 
nationalism requires a highly centralised structure 

„at the Centre which will lay down the national 
goals with the States acting as its mere departments 
or agents to carry out its bidding: At the other 
extreme are those short-sighted ones who call for 
“self-dezermination”. It has always been my deep 
conviction that strong States are imperative for a 
powerful Centre. This indeed was the theme of my 
Shri Des Raj Choudhry Memorial Lecture which I 
delivered in New Delhi six years ago. Events since 
then have served only to fortify my convictions. I 
believe that in the interests of social justice as well 
as the economic development of the country, 
especially rural development geared to the removal 
of the plight of poverty in our land, a new and 
radical approach is called for. 

Suck an approach will only reflect the trends 
visible the world over. It is a strange irony that at a 
time when every federation in the world has been 
abandoning the time-wom dogma that federalism 
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must necessarily mean greater and greater accretion 
of power to the Centre, and, instead, begun to 
restore greater power to the States, in India the 
trend, since the adoption of the Constitution 40 
years ago, has been relentlessly, mindlessly towards. 
amassing of’ power by the Centre, crippling the 
autonomy of the States. ee 

On March 17, 1991, the Soviet Union held a 
referendum on the draft treaty of the Union of 
Sovereign Republics which seeks to confer on the 


_ States autonomy. larger -than that given by the 


Stalinist Constitution of 1937. The draft was opened 
for debate and for adoption by the people themselves. 
The results have vindicated the faith which President 
Mikhail Gorbachev reposed in the people of his 
country. Thanks to the repressive policies of old, 
the problem in the Soviet Union is aggravated and 
extreme cries of secession have been heard. President 
Gorbachev has our best wishes in the tasks ahead 
of him. But he can solve this problem only by 
following the democratic course that he has so 
bravely initiated ever since he assumed power six 
years ago. e 

I want to make one thing clear in this context. 
Mine is not a.plea for decentralisation of power 
from New Delhi to the States alone. The States 
have not been fair to the municipalities and other 
local bodies and panchayats, either. In my opinion, 
decentralisation must be right down to the village 
level. The autonomy of the States guaranteed by 
the Constitution must be respected. But’ the 
Constitution should be amended to recognise the 
existence and autonomy of local’ bodies, within 
their sphere of activities, and to”ensure regular 
elections to them. Even as I have voiced my protest 
repeatedly against the imposition of the President's 
Rule on the States, I criticise the States also which 
supersede municipalities. and local bodies and 
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postpone elections to them for years on end. If 
federalism is to be genuine, it must include in its 
scheme a fair devolution of power to local bodies 
as a matter of course. For it springs from an 
outlook whose central principle is: “Let the people 
govern.” 

In other words, the existence and autonomy of 
both, the states and local bodies, must be respected. 
The States must not be regarded as mere agents to 
carry out the schemes propounded by the Union. 
Nor should the local bodies be regarded as agents 
who would carry out the implementation of projects 
devised in the State capital. There should, of course, 
be planning at the national level. But it shoyld be 
planning which reckons with the rights of the 
States also to be independent planners in the light 

` of the conditions within the State. The two planning 
processes can be dovetailed harmoniously, each 
fully respecting the perceptions of the other. , All 
the four tiers of government (namely, the Federal 
Government, the State Governments, the zilla 
parishads and the panchayats) have their place in 


the national set-up. If any one of the them is 
neglected-or undermined, the entire polity suffers. 
The national interest will suffer if the States overlook 
the legitimate claims of the Union. That interest 


will suffer also if the Centre ignores the States or 7 


the States ignore the local bodies. It will also suffer 
if the Union bypasses the States and reaches out to 
the local bodies. ~ 
This is precisely what the Congress-I Government, 
headed by Rajiv Gandhi, ‘sought to do by the 64th 
Constitution Amendment BII in 1989. Its objective 
was not to foster Panchayati Raj. Its objective was 
to undermine the States. If, however, the four tiers 
are each allowed to function within their legitimate 
spheres, efficiency will be the least of the gains. 
The people will also find avenues to satisfy their 
aspirations. What is more, democracy will receive 
a boost. To quote a Western political scientist: 
“Federalism is a defence against tyranny. The political 
argument for it centres on preventing the ahuse of 
power.” 
(To be continued) 


‘What is to be Done? 


t 








SHARAT KUMAR 


=~, eath, especially of a person of eminence held 
D in affection and esteem, is a time of profound 
emotional upsurge. And emotional energy, as, many 
social scientists and psychologists now believe and 
as has alwéys been accepted in the Indian tradition, 
is the prime energy which gives shape to all human 
activity. The great surge of emotional energy at a 
solemn moment is a time to reflect deeply on vital 
issues and to channelise that energy into positive 
directions before it dissipates itself into meaningless, 
and often destructive, sentimentality. Death cannot 
be reversed but a great homage can be paid the 
dead through, positive action for creating a saner 
life for the living. ae eee 
., The cult of violence which. has engulfed our 
political life has got,to, be stemmed. Its roots must 
be, traced with meticulous, unerring. honesty in 
each individual heart. . Clinical, analysis and 
administrative measures cannot really handle the 


complicated inner processes of the human spirit. A 


Persian proverb says that a bird is caught by its 


feet and a man by his word. Perhaps then, it is the 
right time to catch our political leaders by their 
words—the time to act in order to restore dignity 
to politics which has increasingly become a dirty 
word in the vocabulary of the ordinary citizen. 
Leaders of political parties may disagree on 


* economic, social and religious issues but they can 


surely not disagree on the steps to eschew violence. 
Power affects, often not so nobly, the inner and 
outer life of those who wield it, and it is perhaps 


- here that the roots of violence lie. And yet power 


must be wielded, not. by. god-like philosopher 
kings as the Greeks had dreamt, but by the democrati- 
cally elected mortals who.for their own good ought 
to be bound not only by the provisions of the 
Constitution but by the ethico-moral oath which 
must be publicly made by, them and to which they 
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must be held accountable by the media and the 
public at large. Would it not be possible at this 
emotionally charged and solemn moment, when 
the strength of emotion brings out, howsoever 
temporanly, a nobler vision of life beyond the 
pettiness of self-interest, to consider and act on the 
following: 

1. Leaders of all mere (and subsequently candi- 
dates for all elections) who wish to participate 
In the political process must publicly, and perhaps 
collectively, take a solemn pledge to eschew all 
forms of intemperence in speech and violence 
in action. They must commit themselves 
unequivocally neither to resort to force in the 
electoral process nor to nominate any person 
with a record of violent and criminal activities 
to any elective office Such pledges by, the 
leacers of political parties should be televised, 
anmounced on radio, and published so as to 
crecte full moral pressure on the leaders to 
abide by the letter and spirit of the solemn 
commitment made by them. 

2. Holding of any elective office of the state 
‘ conferring executive powers should be restricted 
to e maximum of two terms for any individual 
on a cumulative basis for each of such offices. 
This would mean that no one can ever be the 
Prime Minister, Chief Minister or a Minister for 
moce than ten years on a cumulative basis for 
each job. The salutary effect of this on the 
overall body politic, inner-party democracy, 
and on the personal lives of the concerned 
incividuals cannot be overestimated. Such a 
measure will not only create opportunities for 

' all competent political aspirants in.a healthy 
way, but would also structurally compel the 
incambent office holder to accept the inevitability 
of succession and thereby discharge his duties 
in a much more balanced manner. 

3. Electronic media, especially the television, is 
one of the most powerful tools in the hands of 
sodety to instil the ideals it upholds in the 
minds of people. Its enormous potential—to 
-meke the most-effective contribution to our 
po itical, economic, social and cultural ideals— 
has been violated in the garb and mischief of 
commercial necessity. It does not require too 


Wikhil: National Government 
(Continued fiom page 8) 


togethe:, and this can be possible and practicable 
only in a national government, and through no 
other means. It is not that the idea of a national 
government would be valid only when the poll 
results throw up a hung parliament: its validity 


stands even if and when any party gets a majority - 


much imagination to understand the great impact 
that the television Images broadcast from Delhi 
have on our vast rural audiences who for scores 
of centuries have emotionally held Delhi to be 
the political-cultural heart of India. In the name 
of earning some money through commercial 
advertisements, the television sends out dream 
images, so slickly and efficiently modelled on 
the consumerist affluent world, of glamourous 
men and women coaxing the bewildered common 
folk into a world of soaps and shampoos which 
they neither need nor can afford. Such wild 
advertisements of consumerist goods can only 
lead to a sense of frustration, greed and anger. 
Should we not regulate the growth of such 
consumerism which eventually leads to ever 
increasing appetites, wants, frustration and vio- 
lence? Ought we not gear an excellent advertising 
talent for a higher socio-cultural goal? 
The vulgarity and violence of Bombay films, 
music and dance broadcast over the television 
are doing incalculable damage to the respect 
and dignity which the folk music and dance 
have so far always enjoyed in our villages. The 
damage also is to the credibility of the great 
technological marvel of television which brings, 
the hallowed world of awe-inspiring great cities 
into the heart of the vast hinterland of rural 
India. Should we not restore dignity to this 
powerful medium and use it as a great vehicle 
to propagate eschewment of violence? Can the 
television not be used as a regular means of 
mass contact by leaders of political parties as a 
well-organised substitute of the expensive and 
increasingly dangerous personal presence In all 
remote corners of the country? Should we not 
- make a much better use of the enormous potential 
of television to mould the minds of men ina 
genuine, self-fulfilling direction? Was aesthetic 
nourishment not considered the best means of 
instilling ethical ideals in the community by our 
civilisation which has bequeathed such a rich 
heritage of dance, drama and literature to us? 

“It is time to think and act. There can be no 
greater tribute to the: memory of a noble son of 
India than to use our emotional upsurge to act and 
uphold the ideals we cherish but rarely practice. Q 


in Parliament. Because if we fall back upon the 
principle of majority decision, not only would the 


solution elude, but each of the problems would 


divide the nation and undermine its unity. 

No doubt what President Venkataraman has 
proposed is difficult to achieve, but there is no 
other road to the nation’s wellbeing and advance. 
Extraordinary situations demand extraordinary 
approach and unorthodox solutions. oO 
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Tt is on the Kashmir soil that Islam and Hinduism are 
being weighed now. 1f both pull their weight correctly and 
in the same direction, the chief actors will cover themselves 
with glory and nothing can move them from their joint 
credit. My sole hope and prayer is that Kashmir should 
become a beacon light to this benighted subcontinent. 


SAH BROTHERS 


603/4 “NIRANJAN” 6th Floor 
99, Netaji Subhash Road 
Bombay 400 002 
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Left and Congress 


K.R. GANESH 


à `s the magic of the ballot box unravels, the 
A , Lefi support to the Congress in the event of 
a hung Parliament would assume practical impli- 
cations. The assumption that there would be a 
hung ParLament is not related to the ground realities 
of the tenth Lok Sabha electoral battles. The 
possibiliti2s of the National Front-Left Front alliance 
managing a working majority is a realisable goal. 
The nintk. Lok Sabha election has demolished the 
hegemony of orie-party rule and in this context the 
Congress getting a majority is out of question. 

A section of Congressmen assess that their party 
would reach a figure around 230. In this contingency 
the Congressmen fondly tum to the Left to rescue 
the Congress. There are also Left-of-the Centre 
forces outside political patties who argue that the 
Left wold be under ptessure in the event of a 
hung Parliathent to save the country from further 
instability and chaos. Sorie Congressmen still live 
on borrcwed assets froth the past and conside- 
their par.y a Left-of-the-Cefitre fotce and, therefore, 
a hatutal ally of the Left. 

This day-dreaming persists inspite of authoritative 
slatemerts from the Left parties to the contrary, 
The strazegic task set by the Communist Parties 
and oth2r Left forces in the tenth Lok Sabha 


btia yall 


BJP. l , 

The n nth Lok Saba election not only demolished 
one-party hegemony but also for the first time 
placed b2fore the nation a vidble political alternative 
to the Congress arid tHe le that is, the ‘National 
Front-Left Front alliance. This is a major political 
development and this would temain as a political 
beacon Byht for the foreseeable future. 


From the ashes of the Congtess debacle a broad | 


Left-of-Centre force comprisirig many streams of 


The a thor, a forther Union Minister under Indird 
Gandki, has recently resigned from the Congress-l, 
annorrucing that he teould remain an Independent and 
would campaign for the Left in the elections. 






Inidian politics has emerged in the form of the 
National Front. i 

A large humber of Congressmen who want their 
party to play a progressive role would have to 
revolt and save their 100-year old party from the 
process of withering away. In spite of a high all- 
India 35 per cent vote, the Congress party has been 
denuded of its all-Iridld sweep. The fact that the 
Congressmen and their sympathisers do not now 
speak of high majorities in the tenth Lok Sabha but 
prefer to puta moderate figute is itself a testimony 
to the pulling down of this old party from its high 
pedestal—no miatter how high is the life-size cutouts 
of Congress President Rajiv Gandhi. 

In Tamil Nadu the Congress lost in 1967 and 
since theh it is pegged to a mete 25 per cent. 


* Without Jayalalitha the Tamil Nadu Congress cannot 


hope to wiri 4 single parliamentary seat. The detay 
of a mighty párty cah be seeri in the ridnfier in 
which the leading Cohgtessmen, forttiet miriistets 
arid inner advisers in the party presidential palace, 
bending and prostrating before the mighty 
Jayalalitha—who is over-drawing from the bank of 
MGR. Ir Atidhta Pradesh, the Telugu Desam has 
emerged ds a major forte. The Karnatak Janata Dal 
has tass support in Karnataka. In Gujarat, the 
Congress has to depend on onjiaster-defector 
Chimanbhai Patel. In Maharashtra, Rajiv Gandhi is 
afraid of Shatad Pawar and backstage political 
operators are on, the rampage. 

In Assam and Punjab, the Congress is not in the 
front raiik. In Rajasthan, MP and Gujarat, the BJP is 
a strong contender. In West Bengal dnd Kerala, the 
Left is deeply entrenched. Tripura is a Left-lednittg 
State. In UP; Bihar ahd Orissa, the Janata Dal is 4 
premier force. 

- The Congiess-Communist interaction is as old 
as our national moverent. The Communist approach 
towards the Indiah National Congress in various 
phases of our national movement i ball pf the 
history of our freeddm movement. After indepen- 
dence the Communist policy towards the Congress 
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passed through many phases. What emerges is that 
the Communist Parties had made the removal of 
Congress from power a strategic task. 

The Congress on its part has never accepted the 
Left as its natural ally. It has all through its history, 
used the Left whenever it was threatened by Rightist 
and communal forces and later discarded it 
unceremoniously. The conservative Congressmen 
have always looked upon the Left with resentment 
and hostility. It was due to the broad nature of our 
national movement out of which emerged the 
Indian National Congress and the role of Jawaharlal 
Nehru that Congressmen with Left leaning had a 
role to play. The treatment meted out to top Left- 
leaning Congressmen, KD. Malaviya, H.N. 
Bahuguna, V.K. Krishna Menon, has been vindictive 
and sectarian. After Bhubaneshwar where the 
Congress party resolution on democracy and 
socialism was adopted, many Left persons from 
the Socialist and Communist forces had joined the 
Congress. In the pre-Emergency period many top 
leaders of the Left forces left the Congress. Ashok 
Mehta and Chandra Shekhar are prominent 
examples. In the post-Emergency period after the 
advent of Sanjay Gandhi and the emergence of 
mafia groups another exodus of Left-leaning 
Congressmen took place. H.N. Bahuguna, Raghunath 
Reddy, Chandrajit Yadav, Nandini Satpathy, K.R. 
Ganesh were forced to leave the Congress. In the 
post-Rajiv period most members of the Congress 
Forum for Action left the Congress party. This 
includes a senior Left Congressman like Bipin Pal 
Das. The four-times elected Lok Sabha member 
from Maharashtra, Balasaheb Vikhe Patil, has this 
time been denied a seat and he is now contesting 
from Ahmednagar with Janata Dal support. 

Radical Congressmen have always fought for 
inner-party democracy and respect for party organs 
and primacy of moral conduct and probity. They 
have also campaigned for the Left-of-Centre policies 
and adherence to the Jawaharlal Nehru framework. 
Radical Congressmen used the Socialist Forums as 
an instrument of radicalising Congress policies. 
When it suited the leadership they allowed the 
Forum to function. When the Forum took on mass 
character it was disrupted and conditions were 
created for its wounding up. The history of the 
Congress Socialist Forum and the Congress Forum’ 
for Action bears testimony to this. ` 

The Congress today under the leadership of 
Rajiv Gandhi is an authoritarian, stagnant and 
statusquoist political force. The process of the 
weakening of the Congress started in 1967 itself. 


A 


The process of decay was halted temporarily by 
the role radical Congressmen and the CPI played, 
apart from the personality and popularity of Indira 
Gandhi. A short period of upswing was evident 
between 1969 and 1974. The down-hill process 
brought about the Emergency. From 1982-84 the 
party was stagnating. From 1985-90 under the 
leadership of Rajiv Gandhi the party’s base, electoral 
and organisational, was severely eroded. The present 
base of the party confined to the higher castes, by 
and large, is the contribution of Rajiv Gandhi. 

As the Congress lost its hegemonic character 
and its moral and political influence, an alternative 
force took shape. The Janata Dal- comprises of 
former radical Congressmen, Indian Socialists, 
secular and democratic representatives of the middle 
peasantry and backward classes alongwith many 
other minor trends. The formation of the National 
Front brought about the unity of the Janata Dal 
(which is a secular, democratic and Left-of-the- 
Centre political force) and regional democratic and 
secular forces, the DMK and Telugu Desam. The 
AGP was also in the National Front but due to its 
inner split it has opted out of it. 

The formation of the National Front, therefore, 
is a historic and inevitable development in Indian 


` politics. The National Front considers the Left 


Front as its natural ally. The, attitude of the National 
Front to the Left is fraternal and cooperative. It is 
no small gain that a joint statement was issued by 
the National Front and the Left Front stating the 
main issues before the tenth Lok Sabha election. It 
is no small gain that seat adjustments between the 
National Front and the Left Front have been achieved 
almost fully. l 


Viewed from the standpoint of political forces ` 


the unity of Socialist, Communist, radical Congress- 
men, secular and democratic representatives of 
middle peasantry dnd backward classes is the 
coming into being of an instrument of social 
transformation in conditions of social equity—a 
sharp break from the statusquoist development 
model of the Congress. 

The Left has emerged as a cohesive, ideologically 
united, trustworthy, unifying and morally upright 
national force. There can be no stability without the 
Left. 

In the .process of taking India to a Leftward 
direction, the National Front-Left alliance is the 
instrument for mobilisation and radicalisation. . 

There is, therefore, no question of saving a 


decadent Congress before the Left in India today. ` 


Q 
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SS 
Challenge of Pluralism after Cold War 


THOMAS L. HUGHES 


A rong Endowment Presidents, my most 
legenda-y Nicholas Murray Butler. Alongwith other 
things, he was known far and wide for his readiness 
to give speeches, a readiness more pronounced 
than mv own. The Press once reported that he had 
a brass pole in his house and that he slid down it 
immediately upon receiving the slightest intimation 
that there was an unoccupied rostrum anywhere 
within che city limits. 

Not long ago some anonymous messengers 
similarly brought to my attention that this podium 
tonight was free and beckoning. Their argument 


went something like this: “Considering the way . 
things are going in the new post-Cold War world, ° 


your vacating the Endowment Presidency is likely 
to be the only peace dividend we'll ever have.” 
This was somehow converted into the proposition 
that I should say a few words here after dinner. 

st week I was in Paris for the Atlantic Treaty 
Association conference. I found myself one day on 
the Bculevard St. Germain. For the first time I 
stopped by No. 173, the Endowment’s former 
European headquarters. The splendid beaux-arts 
building, its elegance somewhat faded under the 
care o7 the French Ministry of Education, is still 
redolent of the days when the Endowment President 
used i: as his base of operations every summer in 
the inter-War years. 


Practically across the street is the farhous Cafe ' 


de Flo-e, where Hemingway, Fitzgerald, Dos Passos 
and the rest of the American expatriates of the 
twenties could, if they wished, gaze upon the 
Endowment’s building and speculate about what 
went on for peace behind its walls. According to 
the guard at the doorway, our place was known on 
the Left Bank as “la Maison du high life pacifique”. 

Perhaps some of them knew the formidable 
Madan Perreux, for many decades our European 


The author 1s the President, Carnegie Endowment for 
fiteriational Peace. This article is based on his remarks 


at twe Carnegie Trustees’ Dinner in Washington D.C. 
on November 18, 1990. 





flamboyant predecessor was, of course, the- 


secretary. I met her once when she was over 90. 
She had a career full of rather Wild West experiences 
on behalf of the Endowment, all in Paris. She 
remembered Butler with affection, saying: “Many 
pee-pul—how do you say, critique-cised—Docteur 
Butlaire for many things. But to me, he was always 
Charm Itself.” I told her that was the invariable 
fate of Endowment Presidents. 

In the building last week, I looked for a second 
greasy pole, for Butler was always as willing to 
address audiences in French as in English. Jn vain. 
However, in the courtyard there is still embedded 
a stone carrying the Endowment’s original logo, 
the one with the laurel wreaths and the Latin 
motto: “Pro Patria per Orbis Concordiam” (For 
Country through World Peace). Somehow, this 
formula was never .It to be completely self-evident 
in all quarters. The logo fell into disuse, probably a 
victim of its counter-intuitive sentiments in wartime 
and the pulling power of another Endowment 
motto that appeared on our masthead in 1917, 
“Peace Through Victory”. 

Still I thought I might revive that original logo 
tonight, and free-associate a bit about patria and 
orbis concordiam. 


+ 


SUPERFICIALLY the real life world situation at 
the end of 1990 finds us precisely where the 
Endowment's old motto of eighty years ago would 
ideally have placed us. Never have we seen such 
apparent orbis concordiam: a nearly unanimous word- 
wide agreement that unacceptable aggression has 
occurred, accompanied by formal world-wide 
mandates to meet it. 

Patria, on its part, has pushed itself forward 
400,000 strong; as the expeditionary force on the 
front line, poised to wage war in the desert on 
behalf of the new international order. Never before 
has American policy had such explicit and nearly 
universal support. Never before has such å high- 
profile American military deployment been sent 
halfway around the world in peacetime to implement 
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an international consensus. At first blush the 
American-led coalition would seem to be a more 
concrete fulfilment of the Endowment’s old vision 
than could normally be expected to be vouchsafed 
to any institution. ° 

Why then is the task not simple and doable? 
Why, everyday, do the warning signs multiply that 
the whole exercise is highly debatable and fraught 
with risk? The trouble is that both patria and orbis 
have changed profoundly since 1910. The political 
cultures of the contemporary world have not been 
able to absorb the world-wide pluralist explosion, 
the instantaneous communications that amplify it, 
and the sympathetic transnational connections across 
borders that it stimulates. 

When the Endowment was conceived, there 

were only a couple of dozen sovereign states and 
only a half dozen that mattered. Carnegie thought 
that we would be well on the way to concordiam if 
he could only “hitch up” his two grandiloquent 
friends, Theodore Roosevelt and Kaiser Wilhelm— 
two not entirely dissimilar personalities—to the 
chariot of peace. That would basically doit. , 
_ Today there are 175 governments that matter, 
more or less. For example, the American Secretary 
of State has, just devoted a lot of time and advocacy 
imploring the governments of Zaire, Ethiopia.and 
the Ivory Coast to authorise at the UN the actual 
use of American force against Iraq. | 

Even more striking, however, is a phenomenon 
partly hidden for years by the Cold War, but now 
increasingly apparent: the reduction in the relative 
power of governments to deliver, and the ne in 
the power of pluralism to obstruct. i 

By pluralism I mean something far more 
fundamental than what, we used. to call special 
interests in this country. In principle we all rejoice 
at the sudden emergence of self- determination in 
places where it has long been suppressed or where 
it has never been known before. But.we are only 
beginning to ‘consider the effects of the pluralist 
explosion that comes with it—of the large and 
growing number of movements and causes and 
faiths that do not intend to take no for an answer. 

The subject is hard to handle. Each of us can 
easily find in pluralism’s progeny something that 
sustains our values and something that violates 
them, something we like and something we abhor. 
But we can no'longer avoid questions about how 
far the pluralist phenomenon is going and what 
effect it will have on both patria and orbis concordiam. 


Add the explosive ingredients of population pres- 
sures and poverty, mix and stir, and the historic 
stage is set for pluralism breaking out all over with 
consequences that can be immobilising at best and 
fratricidal at worst. 

Out in the orbis, pluralism į is rampant, breaking 
up empires, confounding our Cold War wisdom, 
and mocking early predictions about the new world 
order. Inside patria, pluralism is also rampant, 
breaking down notions of representative government, 
playing havoc with sustainable policy-making, and 
threatening political leadership on all sides. “It’s 
not just one piece of the puzzle”, President Bush 
told us the other day while plaintively explaining 
his predicament, “it is the puzzle altogether.” 

In a curious way that we did not fully understand 
at the time, the world in recent decades has relied 
on the communist states in the East and on the 
more conventional nation states elsewhere to curtail 
or override the lurking subsurface pluralism within 
their borders. In retrospect this was another variation 
of the old tribute that vice pays to virtue, the 
nation state’s unacknowledged contribution to warid 
order. Smouldering social unrest was a state problem 
whose eruption was stifled inside state borders, 
and managed or mismanaged by existing 
governments, rather than visited upon an unprepared 
world community. 

With the collapse of communism and the erosion 


of the nation state generally, these subnational ` 


tensions are reviving, sometimes in primitive forms. 
They threaten to splinter their erstwhile allegiances 
and spill across borders in disruptive, even menacing, 
ways. Neither neighbouring countries nor rudi- 
mentary world institutions have seriously anticipated 
this phenomenon, let alone prepared themselves to 
come to grips with it. 


+ 


THE founding fathers of the Carnegie Endowment ' 


assumed that concordiam was attainable because 
the participants would be rational state actors, not 
irrational state actors, let alone insidious, militant, 
or frenzied non-state actors. The founders couldn't 


‘dream of the explosive unleashing of pluralism 


that we are experiencing—of the mobilising and 
immobilising effects that non-state actors would 
have on state actors by the end of the century. 
There is something primordial about all this world- 
wide provindalism, chauvinism, separatism, ethni- 
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cism and fundamentalism. People power has proved 
adept at leaping over governments, tumbling walls, 
collapsing political structures, punishing helpless 
incumber ts, and sending ideologies to the dustbin. 

Fear of this phenomenon is a major reason why 
the words don’t fit’ any more, why loyalties 


evaporate, and why leaders so often can’t lead. ` 


They are paralysed by their multiple audiences, 
who in tum are incited, in often opposite ways, by 
what they hear across instantaneous and unavoidably 
treacherous communication circuits. 


As never before, governments must navigate- 


this sea of pluralism. From Kiev to Kuwait, from 
Riga to Riyadh, from Belfast to Beirut and from 
Quebec to the Punjab, “leaders” have to scramble 
to deliver what they can amid sub-national and 
transnational forces below and around them that 
they cannot ultimately control. 

Thus the enabling element for the coalition in 
the Gulf crisis is not only the formal agreement of 
some 170 governments to sign up to thwart 
aggression but also the informal coincidence of the 
calculate} gambles that they each are taking. They 
are gambling on being able to co-exist with forces 
around tiem that are pervasive and powerful and 
that will be there long after certain governments 
themselves are gone with the wind. Indeed these 
forces may themselves be the wind that drives the 
governrrents out. 

Hence at the end of the twentieth century world 
peace has become less and less an intergovernmental 
proposition. Patria is less and less the key constituent 
element. International organisations that represent 
only governments that decreasingly govern, where 
non-state decision-makers are conspicuous only by 
their absence, have become similarly afflicted. 

Already before the Endowment was ten years 
old, the United States Government, which had 
inventec Wilson’s League of Nations, had proved 
it couldn’t deliver sustained support for its own 
creation. Wilson could regard the setback as an 
awful a>erration, another “little group of wilful 
men” rendering the “great government of the United 
States helpless and contemptible”, etc. But it was a 
harbinger of much more to come. 

These days any workable foreign policy has to 


operate within a domestic content law implicitly. 


prescribing what is tolerable and what is intolerable. 
Foreign policy goals are in conflict with one another 
both internationally and domestically. And nearly 
every element of the US foreign policy is somebody 


else’s domestic politics. 

Moreover the non-state actors are acting. In the 
1930s some Carnegie trustees worried about violating 
the Logan Act which prohibits private diplomacy. 
These days everybody violates the Logan Act. 

The Endowment’s bet at the beginning of the 
century was that democracy, reason, goodwill, and 
compromise would lead to consensus. The bet at 
the end of the century has to be that pluralism, 
projected into irrationality, ill will, and intransigence 
around the globe, will promote new forms of 
friction. 

Diversity, of course, is what America is all 
about. Pluralisms have therefore been assumed to 
be compatible. It recently became the fashion to 
emulate American diversity in the Soviet Union, 
Eastern Europe, and wherever. But the incompati- 
bilities of pluralism are looking increasingly ominous. 
Starting points are not the same—many are centuries 
apart. The centre of gravity for some is off the wall 
for others. Maps of the world differ radically. 
Searches for identity are demanding and frustrating. 
The street verdicts are not yet in. 

Governments everywhere are having trouble 
delivering their societies and delivering to their 
societies. Governments fall, societies remain. I make 
no value judgment on this cause or that, only the 
value-free statement that the excessive effects of 
pluralism more and more produce systemic overload. 

There was another Latin phrase in currency 
around the turn of the century. It was actually on 
the currency. It still is: e pluribus urtum—one out of 
many—the glory of America in its assimilationist 
era. 


i + 

TODAY what was centripetal is becoming centri- 
fugal. Pluralism is pushing us more and more in 
the direction of pluribus, away from unum. Special 
schools of thoughts exist which squint at half the 
facts. Pluralism increasingly seems to mean the 
multiplication of conflicting belief systems, induce- 
ments to organise and communicate these beliefs, 
and a disposition to militate about them at an 
intensity level set by the proponents. , 

“In America one letterhead group after another 
keeps sending telegrams to its former coalition 
partners, proclaiming like John L. Lewis’ famous 
message taking the United Mine Workers out of 
the national parent union: “We disaffiliate.” 
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Americans, of course, are especially uncomfortable 
espousing one set of values at home and suppressing 
them or cheating on them abroad. We prefer disputes 
that are questions of right and wrong, not miserable 

- predicaments. Yet history doesn’t forgive nation 
their mistakes because of domestic politics. | 

Ironically “Pro Patria per Orbis Concordiam”, 
suitably translated into late twentieth century 
American, is the nub of what President B in 
now trying to say. That he can’t say it, or say it 
convincingly, is not only his problem but a es 
for us all. 

The fourth Duke of Mantua emblazoned on his 
coat of arms the slogan: “Maybe Yes, Maybe No”. 
It served as a successful family motto for the 
Gonzagas for several generations. That one is 
probably not available to Mr Bush, though he 
could do worse. He could repeat a line which he 
himself delivered during the 1988 campaign: “It is 
no exaggeration to say the undecideds could go 
one way or another”. At any rate he is clearly in the 
market for more inspiring rationales for our Gulf 
deployment, rather despairingly so. Occasionally 
he sounds sufficiently frustrated by it all to nach 
for Ring’ Lardner’s magic phrase: * ‘Shut ups ‘he 
explained.” 

Meanwhile the risks are piled higher and higher, 
with more at stake as the days and months accumu- 
Jate. Detente was once supposed to have died in 
the sands of the Ogaden. Will the new international 
order be buried in the sands of Kuwait and the 
rubble of Baghdad? Success, if it comes, will be 
hard to define. Whatever happens, some will! say 
more should have been achieved. The notion is 
growing that the situation presents us with 
impossible alternatives—alternatives which both 
lead us away from acceptable outcomes. The potential 
for mischief, antagonism and recrimination all around 
is enormous. 


+ 


IN a few days a treaty will be signed in Paris 
officially ending the Cold War. We in the West 
have just won a real victory, a big one. Paradoxically 
we are in danger of losing it quickly. In the collapse 
of communism, we have lost not only an enemy, 
but an ideal enemy—one of enormous convenience 
and satisfaction against which the mainstream forces 
of the West, both governmental and societal, could 
‘and did concentrate their effort for over forty 
| 
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years. As long as the artificial incentive of anti- 
communism sustained us, we could afford to believe 


` in the compatibility of all good things: democracy, 


development, arms control, human rights, ethnicity, _ 
governance. We could minimise the significance of 
the haves and have-nots, of the wide gaps in 
culture, religion, tradition and living standards. 
This minimisation helped us continue to believe in 
rules of general acceptability, consistency and 
cohesiveness. 

Today the silent salience of economics moves to 
the forefront: with its ubiquitous rewards for econo- 
mic opportunity and its retributions for economic 
deprivation. “Bring the Deutschmark to us, or we 
will bring ourselves to you”, the East Germans told 
the West last year. Europe faces the prospect of 
millions of indigent migrants moving from east to 
west and south to north; the United States is not 
immune from similar pressures. Work for peace 
must now include attention to the basic features of 
national societies, however internal that may sound. 

Internal balances are breaking down. Old 
coalitions are disintegrating. The inherited intellectual 
capital of the Cold War era has been spent. Jt is 
clear that we face a new kind of contest between 
the politics of pluralism and the politics of peace. 
Nobody knows how to grapple with this contest 
intellectually or politically. 

A tremendous search is therefore required for 
new themes, new organisable propositions: Here is 
an opportunity for America’s vaunted pragmatists 
to engage in new thinking. In doing so we will do 
well to remember that the Copernican revolution 
was not revolution in the acquisition of new 
knowledge. It involved a change of viewpoint and 
perspective about existing knowledge—+e-orientation 
that produced new coordinates. We need new 
thinking of no lesser magnitude now on the emerging 


issues of pluralism, war and peace. 


+ 


AT the end of the day, this is not irrelevant to the 
Carnegie Endowment, at least to what we have 
now become. 

When inquiring reporters ask how the Endowment 
differs from other think tanks in Washington, we 
normally reply: Well, for starters, we're not an ` 
ideological support system like Heritage and some 
of the rest. In many ways we are the exact opposite: 
a free marketplace where conflicting perspectives 
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and contrasting worldviews can collide, compete 
and occasionally coalesce. Many of these pertinent 
but varied perspectives have found their way in 
amplified form to a large and attentive readership 
through the pages of Foreign Policy, whose editorial 
policies nave deliberately welcomed a similar 
diversity- 

But is ideological co-existence all we have to 
offer? 

One day a month or so ago, an enthusiastic 
Opera-goer came into my office and said: “I know 
what the Carnegie Endowment is”. I said, “Tell 
me.I can t wait”. Delving deep into her storehouse 
of operafic terminology, she replied: “You are, in 
Wagnerian terms, a Gesamtkunstverk—a total work 
of art.” She meant it as high praise. I said, “No 
kidding.” After catching my breath, I added that I 
hoped tFat, as with Wagner’s music, it was better 
than it sounds. 

As a way of looking at the Endowment, she has 
a point. “You have to admit,” she persisted, “that 
you have brought some implausible people together.” 
I said there was no harm in that and reminded her 
of Enric Caruso’s interview about Babe Ruth. 
Caruso et the height of his fame was asked what he 
thought of his equally famous contemporary, Babe 
Ruth. Ever polite, Caruso replied that he knew the 
name of course, but he had not yet heard her sing. 
At times in our Gesamtkunstwerk we have brought 
even pr.ma donnas together, it is true. We have 
also berefited from the added attractions of non- 
Americen performers from all over the world. 

During the last two decades we have had a great 
variety >f stars making music or choreographing 
their ba lets here, pleasing the Presidential box or 
evoking catcalls from the second balcony. Some, of 
course, have unexpectedly sung scores from the 
wrong aperas. Others have performed indifferently 
from th2 right ones. 

Concucting this operatic assemblage from the 
orchestra pit has not been free of hazards. The 
programmes have not always been of one’s own 
choosing. Contrapuntal themes have been overdone. 
Rhythrrs have at times been highly irregular. Adagio 
has frequently been overwhelmed by prestissimo. 
Sometimes clear melodic lines have been quite 
submerged. Occasionally we have experienced 
tediousness among the woodwinds, trumpets that 
failed to come in on cue, tuning troubles among the 
strings, miscalculations in the tympanies and, more 
rarely, the coloratura or the Heldentenor whose 
“ “housefilting capacity” was simply too large for 
the premises. 
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But, after all, we did manage to put them on 
stage together and the audiences keep asking for 
more. ’ 

+ 
WHEN Adam and Eve left the garden, Eve 
reportedly turned to her companion and said: 
“Adam we live in a time of transition.” And so, 
after twenty years, we do again. 

Good friends and partners in the life of the 
Endowment: the service of peace in contemporary 
America lies in arresting the descent of pluralism 
into acrimony and antagonism, in striving to bring 
purposes and means into balance again and, above 
all, in stimulating the new thinking that can produce 
operationally useful perspectives. 

“Are you ready?” the great Martin Buber asked 
a group of us on an Israeli kibbutz forty years ago. 
“That is the great question,” he said. “Are you 
ready—for each other, for history, for the world?” 

In the post-Communist era, the hypocrisies that 
Americans practice will be harder to deny. Lip 
service alone will convince very few around the 
world that we are serious when we say that we still 
want active membership in the human race—the 
good old human race, so largely poor, so largely 
sick, so largely hungry, so largely non-White. Those 
who work here will often need to find the confidence 
of unwarranted optimism. : 

Of course we should not presume to do more 
than we can do. Thé Endowment never has. But 
presumption is preferable to not trying at all. 
Conceivably our poor power can add or detract. If 
ke sure that we add. 

If we live “in the streer called Now and the 
house named Here”, we will not have to convince 
ourselves of the need for timely action, nor for the 
politics that rises above politics, nor for those 
indispensable catalytic factors that together can re- 
engage the estranged environments of American 
life which help to disrupt our role in the world and 
our outlook on the world. 

In the process, perhaps we shall find—who 
knows?—not only a new chapter in the life of this 
old Endowment, not only the renewal of character 
that. can come from new thinking, but a new 
glimpse, as well, into the efficient secret of peace. 

If we manage that, our discarded old motto, 
“Pro Patria per Orbis Concordiam” will come to 
life again. And we will have reason at this and 
future Thanksgiving seasons to say once more in 
Lincoln’s words: “Thanks to all—for the Great 
Republic, for the principles it lives by and keeps 
alive, for Man’s vast future—thanks to all.” QO 
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_. Crisis in Secularism: Some Issues 
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ï ven after more than 43 years of independence, 
E ‘we in India have not been able to clearly 
understand ourselves what we intend to mean by 
secularism in this country. Our oftrepeated phrase, 
Sarcadharma Samabhaava (equal respect for all 

religions), has not been able to clinch the issue as a 
sizeable section of our intellectuals continue to be 
baffled at this policy of mixing up of religion with 
politics, and that too in the name of secularism. It 
is not as if these scholars abhor any new meaning 
that is being given to this concept which originally 
meant very different things to the Europeans. After 
all, why should one resent any attempt to Indianise 
the concept to make it more meaningful for us? 
What in fact ‘has strengthened the opposition to 
this is the complete failure of this approach in 
combating communalism. i 
_ There is a large battalion of those who have 
claimed to have given a new meaning to the word 
“secular” which is “more relevant and distinct 
from the original:dry connotation of the word in 
the European context where it meant complete 
separation of the church from the state”! This 
includes (i) those who clainr to be liberals of the 
Indian variety, and believe in not merely religious 
tolerance but in positive respect for others’ religions 
without following a “separation of publi¢ and 
religious spheres” approach; (ii) those who adhere 
to some kind of a progressive ideological stréam, 
yet justify every move that at least outwardly 
seems to fight injustice and exploitation of the 
“fascistic-chauvinistic-Brahminical state”, beiit on 
linguistic, ethnic or even communal lines; thus the 
fight of all types of minorities and weaker sections 
has often been mixed up with the struggle of the 
secular forces; (iii) finally, there are those who have 
not only not discarded the role of religion in public 
sphere, but have made use of it in reforming the 
society; in this category come the Gandhians and, 
more importantly, the liberation theologians, who 
argue that by purging religion of its outdated 
rituals and by giving to it a “positive interpretation”, 
they would be able to use it as a tool in the fight of 
the subalterns against all oppressive measures of 
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the exploitative establishment. 

It goes without saying that none of:the above 
approaches has been able to solve the problem of 
creating a secular society/state/ethos in India. In 
fact it will not sound outlandish to assert that these 
secularists have’ created a mess by confusing 
secularism with every possible concept that in their 
eyes connotes the struggle for a more just and 
egalitarian ‘society, and consequently sounds 


' progressive. This is the nef result of fascination for es 


the use of a concept which has become so popular 
with the people that even those who are not even 
remotely connected with! it claim to accept it at 
„least outwardly. That is why all kinds of primordial 
identities have been able to carry on their 
consolidation by claiming a secular approach to the 
fight for a more equitable social and economic 
order. During the last 150-200 years the Indian 
society has undergone a process, even. though a 
very slow one, of transformation from a primordial 
to a more “modern” (whatever it might mean) 
polity. Progressively more, and more ethnic groups 
are engaged in a constant struggle for greater 
control over their own resources and share that . 
they perceive having been unjustly denied to them. 4 

‘Before the Nehruvian-Congress framework was 
fitted on this polity to accelerate the process of 
secularisation, the development of the society was 
taking place on very different lines where there 
was very little scope for a liberal Nehruvian model 
to succeed. Even, the struggle for freedom which” 
was massified and spearheaded by the Congress 
party in the twenties and the thirties was nol really 
an outcome of the generation of any nationalist 
sentiment against the British imperialism which 
could involve the diverse ethnic groups into a 
relatively secular „activity of nation-building. 
Interestingly, the manifestation of most of the 
ethnic identities coincided with the growth and 
spread of the Congress brand of nationalism in the 
twenties ahd the thirties. 

To mention a few cases, Oriya nationalism 
emerged victorious with the formation of a separate 
State of Orissa in 1936; the Muslim resentment 
against the Hindu Dogra feudal order in J & K 
came to the surface in the uprising of 1931-32; the 
Self-Respect and the Dravida Movement of E.V. 
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Ramaswami Naicker spread ‘in the. twenties and 
the thirties; the Adivasi Mahasabha successfully 


-` articulated the tribal grievances in the southern 


plateau districts of Bihar in the early 1930s; the 
Gurudwa-a Reform Movement in Punjab began in 
the early 1920s and snatched control from the 
British-su>ported feudal inahants. Not only this, 
various re igious/political organisations like Slmddhi, 
Sangathart. Tanzim, Tabligh, the RSS, the Hindu 
Mahasabha, the Muslim League, etc. got activated 
in the twenties and the thirties only. To cap it all, 
the Congtess played the linguistic card: (by 


reorganising the PCCs on linguistic basis) at its - 


Nagpur session in 1920. Not that all this happened 
all of a sudden. In fact much of the aforementioned 
developnrents had already begun in the late 
nineteenth century, but while the latter half of the 
previous <entury witnessed only a beginning of 
awareness on the part of these groups, the latter 
got really organised and consolidated only in the 
first two or three decades of the twentieth century 
in the waxe of the British reforms and initiatives in 
distributing. loaves and fishes on proce these 
very ethnic lines. 


+ 


JT is in -he wake of this continuing process of 
identity Hrmation/consolidation that nationalism 
and secu arism are introduced as two buzzwords 
which fascinate most of those who were spearheading 
the national movement. It is ironical, of course, 
that largely it was the movements which created a 
wedge between different ethnic communities, that 
were also anti-imperialist in character. It was because 
of this anti-imperialist character that they were 
willingly supported and even coopted by the 
nationalist and secular elite which gave them a 
claptrap of being modern, secular, nationalistic 
and at tines even socialistic. Thus while the religious 
movements, like the Deobandi, the Wahabi, the 
Khilafat, zhe Akali, the Namdhani, the Ramakrishna 
Mission and the Arya Samaj movements came tc 
be identitied broadly with the national mainstream 
and were sympathetically viewed by the secular- 
nationalists, the real educational movement witk 
secular goals (that is, the Aligarh, the Singh Sabha, 
the Dravidan movements, etc.) remained largely 
outside the Congress dominated national movemen: 
for independence. 

Thus cot only consolidation on primordial ethnic 
lines overlapped with nationalism and secularism 
but even here those streams which represented any 
drive forrelatively secular goals (even though theiz 
modus operandi was not always secular) were, by 
and large alienated. On the contrary, purely religious, 


and at times even obscuraritist, movements were 
adjusted and coopted by the nationalist and secular 
elite to such an extent that communalism, 
nationalism, and ironically even secularism, got 


` overlapped and mixed up. Consequently, one may 


venture to say that nationalsim and communalism 
developed simultaneously. The maximum that the 
Congress could do was to forge some unity from 
the top by bringing together the leaders of these 
different ethnic communities. Thus religion, more 
than any other ethnic identity, had a free play in 
organising the people on “secular” lines. Js it 
merely coincidental that some of the most popular 
interpretations of the Gita and the Quran (by Tilak, 
Gandhi, Vinoba, Azad, etc.) came during this period. 

While the reinforcement of ethnic loyalties was 


- going on in the name of developing a cultural ethos 


of tolerance, from the above was brought the 
concepts like liberalism and secularism to give a 
direction to these movements. With the benefit of 
hindsight it seems that far from being successful in 
giving a secular direction to these developments, 
men like Nehru succeeded in merely creating an 
illusion of secular and modern goals fér the national 
movement under his leadership. What perhaps 
worsened the matter was not any misconception 
about the word “secular” on the part of men like 
Nehru, but on the contrary it was the absence of 
such a misconception that created a wedge between 


„these leaders and those who really mobilised the 


people on the basis of ethnic primordial appeals. 
Nehru was undoubtedly clear in his mind (at 
least in the period under discussion, that is, the 
twenties and the thirties) that secularism meant 
pure secularism of Western variety where religion 
was to be totally separated from politics, and was 
certainly not to be confused with equal respect for 
all religions. Himself being an agnostic, if not a 
total atheist, Nehru never appreciated anything in 
religion and was only amused by any talk of 
spiritual or divine power of the gurus, the prophets 
or the avatars. To maintain that he appreciated the 
humanism of religion and greatness:of the saints is 
to indulge in meaningless discourse as not even the 
atheists would deny any variety of pure humanism. 
wee for Nehru, secularism meant an undiluted 
Western variety of it which had almost no scope 
for mixing up religion with politics. He looked at 
religion with dismissive disdain and was puzzled 
at Gandhi’s attempt to link it up with politics. 
Interestingly, it is this period of the twenties and 
the thirties which also witnessed the most undiluted 
and unadulterated commitment of Nehru to secu- 
larism. This is discernible from his drafting of the 
Karachi Resolution of the Congress party on 
Fundamental Rights (1931) wherein he had insisted 
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on the state’s neutrality in regard to all religions, 
and his An Autobiograplry (1935) which brings out 
his distinctly radical approach to secularism in 


perhaps the most clearcut fashion. Not only this, ` 


by adhering to a pure variety of secularism, he 
even denied the possibility of any alternative which 
could force the religious organisations and 'parties 
to coalesce with secular groups in the pursuit of 
competitive politics of the Western variety. 


+ 





THE sum total of these somewhat contradictory 
developments, that is, the strengthening and 
consolidation of the primordial/ethnic identities 
on the lines of competitive politics for temporal 
gains; and Nehru’s insistence on the radical approach 
to secularism of the atheistic or agnostic undiluted 
variety (which did not operate in that form even in 
the European context), together created a situation 
where the elite and the politicised masses moved 
in two directions which were at variance from each 
other. No attempt seems to have been made by the 
Congress leadership (largely dominated by'Nehru 
himself who continued to occupy a very influential 
position in the Congress decision-making till the 
fifties) to undo this diversion. Instead of bridging 
this gap by making a fresh attempt at understanding; 
the Indian soceity, the drift was allowed to continue 
in the absence of any clear-cut national policy in 
this regard. In fact Nehru himself seems tb have 
gradually acquiesced in this confusion and mess, 
and consequently appears to have buckled! under 
the pressure of the half-baked secularists who 
themselves did not know which direction their 
politics was to take. 

It is not as if ‘there was anything wrong in 
glu uting the original Nehruvian concept of secularism, 
but what is intriguing is thft this dilution was 
unplanned and lacked direction. Consequently, 
while all kinds of communalists paraded themselves 
as secularists and even got respectibility from the 
state, their activities could not be formally guided 
or channellised by the state. While at one level they 
were given licence to induct communal ethos into 
the polity, on the other hand they were never 
_ accepted as playing a legitimate role in the system, 
and always carried a stigma of being communal. 
This alienated them further from the system and 
allowed them a free hand to continue their activities 
in an unhindered fashion. The act of banning some 
of the communal organisations and’ parties only 
boomeranged on the state as it further pushed 
them into obscurantism, and nepen them develop 
a sieged mentality. i 

It is not as if this confusion culling irom the 
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divergence between the goals of Nehruvian 
leadership and the actual pattern of mobilisation 
suddenly came to the surface. In fact, even in the 
late thirties (1937) when elections were being held 
for the State assemblies under the Government of 
India Act of 1935, one noticed a free play of 
communal elements in the secular Congress election, 
campaigh. There is enough evidence to the effect 
that services of the Ulemas (of the Khilafat fame) 
and the Hindu and Muslim organisations were 
willingly accepted to mobilise different 
“communities” for the poll oe The post- 
independence ambivalence in this matter was not a 
break but in fact a continuum of this policy. What 
is really baffling, however, is the attitude of some 
of the non-Congress progressive groups which 
have unfortunately termed every fight against the 
state as a fight on secular lines. Thus even a. 
communal assertion against the “Hindu fascistic or 
Brahminical state” (whatever it might mean) is at 
times erroneously seen as a secular struggle. 
Interestingly, secularism has also been confused 
with non-adherence to true religion, that is, if it is 
somehow proved thata particular person or group, 
which claims to be a fundamentalist one, has not 
adhered to the true spirit of that religion, or has 
adhered to it only in an outwardly and hypocritical 
manner, it is advanced as an evidence af its being 


‘secular. This may sound funny but this has often 


happened with overzealous secularists who wish 
to see some silver lining (of secularism) in the 
activities of the fundamentalists. One is reminded 
of Rafiq Zakaria’s series‘of articles in Mainstream 
(May 19-June 16, 1990) on the issue of Islam’s 
secular nature wherein he has asserted that most of 
the so-called Islamic states don’t qualify to be 

called Islamic because of their unIslamic policies. ` 
In a way this is taken as an evidence of the secular 
character of these states. It is not that one doubts 
the integrity of men like Zakaria but what such 
otherwise well-intentioned scholars perhaps ignore 
in their-enthusiasm to work for a secular society, is 
the real meaning of the word secular. ; 


i + 


THUS while the conceptualisation about secularism 
should not detain us long from actually making an 
endeavour in the right direction, it needs to be 
emphasised that in our zeal for ushering in a 
secular society we need not, look for short-cuts, 
While it may be convenient on pragamtic grounds 
to impart legitimacy to any subaltern and ethnic 


- movement by declaring it to be a secular movement, 


in the long run this will only cause damage to the 
(Continued on page 26) 
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A Principled Foreign Policy 


ith ihe end of the Cold War and with the 
W demonstration of US might in the Gulf war a 
view that is emerging is that India should be 
“realistic”, modify, if not abandon, the “traditional” 
foreign policy based on a vision for the Third 
World, and give up its “anti-Americanism”. An 
instance cf this line of thought is furnished by the 
article “Post-Gulf War Foreign Policy: Need For 
Rethinking” by Partha S. Ghosh which appeared in 


" Mauistream (March 30, 1991). 


There are several fallacies, conceptual and factual, 
in this “new thinking” which need to be pointed 
out if Incia’s foreign policy is to be saved from 
opportunism to which it will be reduced if this 
thinking is adopted. Ghosh’s article under reference 
which advocates the change is as fair a representation 
of this view as any that ] have come across, and is 
therefore taken up for detailed analysis. 

First, “anti-Americanism” as such has never 
been a part of India’s concept of non-alignment, 
and though Ghosh has not used this term specifically, 
it is implied in some of his statements, as for 
instance when he accuses “academic and commen- 
tators” of “their enthusiasm to condemn the United 
States”. There is no such enthusiasm, certainly not 
among academics, nor among responsible commen- 


tators. Nor has anyone regarded Saddam Hussein , 


as the “terch-bearer of Third Worldism”. 

What indeed is Third Worldism? Does it mean 
that the Third World, or any country thereof, 
should, right or wrong, be defended against the 
develope world? If the meaning is, as Ghosh con- 
tends, “indiscriminate championing of a Third World 
cause just because a Third World nation is in 
conflict with a developed nation”, it does not flow 
from the concept of non- -alignment, or of its vision 
of a just znd fair world. It is a perversion which nc 


one has seriously advocated. Ghosh is right in | 


pointing Dut that Jawaharlal Nehru, the architect of 
India’s “traditional” foreign policy, never hesitatec 
to befriend both the Soviet Union and the United 
States... There is no reason why he should not 
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have, though the logic of non-alignment, or 
“compulsions”, as Ghosh calls it, drew India closer 
to the former than to the latter. Non-alignment, 
and India’s foreign policy for that matter, was 
never based on anti-Americanism, except perhaps 
in the-jmagination of a former Secretary of State, 
John Foster Dulles. 

But what are the compulsions that drew India 
nearer to the Soviet Union than to the United 
States? Ghosh has avoided an answer by saying 
that “the compulsions behind our gradual shift to 
the Soviet Union are too well-known to be recapitu- 
lated here”. Earlier in the artide, however, he did 
say that in the then highly polarised world “the 
Third Worid movement found in the Soviets some 
kind of a natural ally since for both of them the 
common enemy was the United States”. This does 
not, however, explain why the Third World regarded 
the United’ States as an “encmy”. In fact, the 
United States was not a colonising power, and the 
liberation movements of the erstwhile colonies 
were directed against the European powers, not 
the United States. Indeed, it may be recalled that 
with the end of World War I, when the question of 
India’s independence came up, the Indian leaders 
looked up to President Roosevelt, who sent his re- 
presentative to India, to exercise his influence with 
Churchill in favour of India. How and why then 
did the United States became an “enemy” of the 
Third World countries? It was certainly not axiomatic. 

The answer is that the United States today leads 
the developed capitalist countries whose prosperity 
is to a significant extent based on an international 
economic order which is grossly unjust to the 
undeveloped Third World countries. The socialist 
system, whatever its other weaknesses may have 
been, was not based on this unjust order. It is this 
contradition between the Third World and the US 
that drew the former away from the latter and 
towards the Soviet Union. 


+ 


THIS contradiction persists, even though the Cold 
War may have ended. The economic pressure on 
the underdeveloped countries exerted by the US 
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through the multilateral institutions like the World 
Bank and the IMF that it dominates has deepened 
the debt crisis by raising the magnitude of the debt 
to more than a trillion US dollars. It has resulted in 
a reverse flow of resources from the highly indebted 
poor countries to the developed countries. The 
pressure has also been increased in GATT ‘where 


the US demands ‘that Services like Banking and . 


Insurance should be thrown open to foreign invest- 
ment, and that therefore these Services should be 
denationalised. They also demand that our Patents 
Acts should be athended to suit them. That these 
are mattet of domestic policy, and that their demahds 
amount to encroacHmient oh national soverignty do 
not obviously bother them. THis contradiction coe 
not, however, amount to anti-Americanism, for i 
is not a contradiction between the American people 
and the people of the THitd World. It: does, 
nevertheless, mean resistance to the policies of the 
US Administration. l n i 
It is unfait to say that the US policy in Iraq was 
criticised because a Third World country was locked 
in conflict with a developed cbuititry. No tespahsible 
commentator condoned Iraq's atinexhtioh of Kuwait 
What the commentatots did criticise, and very 
rightly too, was that the US took E of the 
wrong done by Iraq not merely to uhdo the wrong 
but to crush Iraq and impose on West Asia a New 
World Ordet as conceived by the US. The commen- 
tatdrs pointed out that economic sahctions should 
have been given ą le and, that further rlegotia- 
tiohs woul piobably live resulted ih Iraq withdraw- 
ing from Kuwait. Even the oren eons of the 
United Nations seemed to be of this view, but he 
was powerless to act. No reasonable person would 
disagtee thdt all possible avenues should have 
been exploted before embarking oh a course which 
brought untold sufferings to millions of people in 
Iraq. $ ' 
Secondly, the indiscriminate bombing of civilian 
targets, including an air-taid shéltet, was criticised. 
When the US-led fotces boasted of precision bombing 
such Indiscrimiihate hombihg could nat have been 
accidental. This has been testified to by no other 
person than a former Attorney General of the 
United States, Ramsey Clark. The object obviously 
was not metely to throw Iraq out of Kuwait, but to 
reduce Iraq tö a state where it could not oppose the 
will of the US. Was this critidsm wrong? And if in 
view of the iinnietist suffering which the people of 
Iraq eridured if there was a sneaking admiration 
for their courage and mere however, 
mistaken Saddam’s policies may have been, was 
such a sentiment unratutal? 
Two wrongs, it Has been rightly argued, do not 
| 


t 
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make a right. There should therefore be nd question 
of justifying Iraq’s ci ies Kuwait on the 
ground that Israel is still occupying Arab territories 
in spite of behests to the aol of tne United 
Nations. Is it, however, wrong to point out that the 
attitude of the US, and the Western powers led by 
it, lacks consistency, and to draw the conclusion 
therefrom that their real object was not to right a 
wrong but to protect their interests as pe-ceived by 
them? Israeli occupation of Arab tertitory may 
continue indefinitely with orily a moral and technical 
protest, but Iraq must be devastated because it 

oses a threat to the oil supplies to the West, or to 
he financial aai o the Westerh ae ‘his 
may be good logi rom the Western point of view, 

icles 


but po on narrow pune interests dre 


not likely fo be widely accept 
only Bed cute. 


Pie ae “il KA ; on ; 
It is true that some of the opposition to the West 


. Such policies can 


and support for Iraq was based on, narrow religious 
see ne he is iiRfortuflate: but n oh of 
the prevailing ligious seritiments jn the area It is 
inevitable. The fact, however, that Iraq was being 
suppotted, at least by sothe; fot what might be re- 
garded as wrong reasons does not mean that there 
are no good or right reasons for condemnifiy the 
injustice done to Iraq. Indeed, such injustice, apart 
from being unfair, breedg narrow reactions which 
we all deplore. The Ba’ath party to whica Saddam 
Hussein belongs is known to be a secular party ina 
region marked by a high d of religious obs- 
curantism. It cannot be dverlooked that Iraq was 
secular enough to support the Indiari case In Kashmir, 
and has even now in its top leadership 2 man like 
Tariq Aziz who is a Christian. And yet, the enormity 
of the threat to Iraq was such that Saddatn Hussein 
was driven to seek support from religious faiiatics 
by calling for jihad. Religious fanaticisvi ae be 
condemned, but it cannot be cured excepi by beitig 
fair even to the “fanatics”. {njustice dohe to theth 
has only the effect of fanning farlaticism. 


+ 


IT is however, pot the rsonality ot Saddam 
Hussein that is at issue. the point at issue is the 
justice or otherwise of the treatment mie:ed out to 
Iraq. The point at issue also is what these events 
portend to the poor, underdeveloped countries of 
the world. The fact that the devastation of Irdq was 
disproportionate to the offerice committed by it, 
and was not really necessary to rectify the wrong 
cannot be denied. From the point of view of the 
Third World countries the Gulf war demohstrated 
how with the collapse of the Soviet Union the only 
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remaining superpower, that is the United States, 
has acquired sufficient powers to manjpulate all 
other powers including the Soviet Union itself. It 
could ‘not but'be noted that the attempted inter- 
vention by the Soviet Union to avert an attack on 
land was rot only thwarted, but the US decision to 
go ahead had to be concyrred in by the Soviet 
Union against its own earljer proposal. Given the 
basic cont-adiction between the US and the Third 
World, to which reference has been made already, 
this is su-ely not a development that the latter 
should welcome. 

Ghosh has argued that a good deal of the 
problems of the Third World arises out of its own 
faults anc weaknesses. He has pointed out that 
even in the case of India “there must have been 
some intrjnsic weaknesses amongst us” which the 
British explojted and established their rule. This is 
certainly true. It may even be true, though I have 
no substantive evidence to establish it, that “a large 
number o` Third World ruling elites are in the pay 
roll of the United Sates in some form or other”, as 
Ghosh has said. Indeed, the fact that some nations 
allow themselves to. be dominated by others 
obviously means that they have weaknesses which 
compel them to do so. The advice, however, that 
these weaknesses should first be overcome before 
joining issue with the stronger nations reminds me 
of the view, not uncommon jn my student days in 
the Jate twentjes and the early thirties, that India 
should first overcome her nymerous social weak- 
nesses before challenging the British rulers. This 
view was advanced by those who cooperated with 
the British and wished to rationalise their selfish 
interests, but would have, if heeded, retarded the 
national novement and hindered our progress. 
The fact is that the fight against the national 
weaknesses and that against foreign countries who 
take advantage of these weaknesses are not separate 
processes. The national weaknesses cannot be 
overcome as long as foreign domination continues. 
At the seme time, foreign domination cannot be 
successfully challenged until the inherent national 
weaknesses are at least sufficiently overcome to 
make the challenges successful. The two lines have 
therefore to be pursped simultaneously. 

In many Third World countries, not merely 
dictatorship, but dictatorship by small elite groups 
who seek to derive profit by cooperation with their 
exploiters, presents a problem that must be overcome 
if a New International nomic Order is to be 
brought into existence, in spite of the resistance 
offered Ey the developed capitalist countries. The 


non-aligned movement, if it is to undertake this 


task, as t should, must create the consciousness 


among the people of the Third World that their 
interest lies in building up self-reliant economies, 
indivjdually or collectively with other Third Word 
countries, which alone can provide the requjred 
background to fight foreign exploitation. Ghosh’s 
icism that the Third World countries with their 
denial of democracy and human rights are not 
worthy of cooperation can qnly perpetuate the pre- - 
sent state of backwardness and underdevelopment. 
Ghosh makes the basic mistake of regarding 
foreign policy a matter pf support of or opposition 
to a country, or a group of countrjes, in the light of 
what is perceived to be in the interest, for the time 
being, of the nation. The statement he has attributed 
to Chandra Shekhar in the sentence: “In the whole 
spectrum Chandra Shekhar was the only politician 
who sticked (sic) his head out to emphasise that 
clear and simple national interest must receive 
precedence over esoteric theoretical premises of 
our foreign policy”, does no credit to the under- 
standing of the Prime Minister of a country. Foreign 
policy is neither a matter of sypport of or opposition 
to certain countries, nor is it based on narrow 
national jnterests. It must be based on well- 
considered principles, which may be called “esoteric 
theoretical premjses”, or anything else, but which 
must be broad and sound enough to command the 
regard, jf not the concurrence, of the world 
community, and be in the long-term interest of 
them all, including the country which enunciates 


_ and pursues such a policy. 


+ 


THE foreign policy that India adopted after 
independence was anti-imperialist in the sense that 
it encouraged and supported the urge for national 
liberation. It also sought to make national liberation 
real by opposing the new forms of economic 
domination that had emerged—neo-colonialism, as 
it was called—which without physical domination 
inherent in the old form of colonialism nevertheless 
condemned the underdeveloped countries to an 
unjust international economic order. This policy 
was not directed against any country or group of 
countries in the sense that these countries were 
regarded as potential enemies to be opposed in all 
spheres of activity. By the same token, there was 
no question of supporting any other group of 
countries, right or wrong. The policy found its 
logical expression in non-alignment which, as the 
very term connotes, precluded taking sides. Its 
basic principle was the right to judge every question 
on merit, that is, on the basis of the principles of 
anti-imperialism .and anti-neo-colonialism. There 
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was, therefore, nothing contrary to this policy if 
Nehru befriended the US Ìn certain matters, or if 

“trade between the two countries throve” during 
the regime of Indira Gandhi. 

The great danger that is now emerging is the 
view which Ghosh’s article liberally echoes that 
“realpolitik” requires abandonment of a foreign 
policy based on a principle, termed esoteric, if not 
irrelevant, and acceptance of the fact that opposition 
to the US who now dominates the world is futile. 
Ghosh has urged that given the nature of the 
Indian state and accepting it as a reality that is not 
likely to change “our dependence on the United 
States for our own reasons would increase”. He 
does foresee the price which the US will demand 
for our dependence on that country, and has no 
other remedy to suggest than “astute diplomacy” 
to overcome them. ” Astute diplomacy”, however, 
alas! is no match for the determined pursuit of 
foreign policy in the narrow national interest by a 
vastly stronger power. 

Realism has undoubtedly a place in policy 
formulation, but it is no substitute for principles. It 
is principle that must determine the objective and 
the direction of policy, while reality can at best 
decide its feasibility, and shape the strategy or the 
tactics to attain these objectives. To abandon princi- 
ples in the name of reality is to opt for opportunism. 

It is true that the principled stand that India has 
chosen to take against an unjust international 
_ economic order, or against injustice to the 
Palestinians, or again against aggression on weak 
states, may demand some sacrifice of immediate 


Pradeep Kumar. Secularism 
(Continued from page 22) 


cause of secular forces by confusing the issue 
further. The need of the day is to evolve a clear-cut 
policy in this matter and not to swing from one 
extreme of totally alienating oneself from the religious 
issues, to the other extreme of coopting all varieties 
of ethnic struggles into the movement for a secular 
society. 

It would be advisable for the state to perhaps 
distance itself, once and forall, from all religions of 
the land and force the communal organisations to 
coalesce with the non-communal proups/ parties, 
thereby exposing them to secular-competitive party 
politics. This way the real communal issues will 
not be taken up by the “communal” parties alone, 
on the contrary the “secular” parties will also be 
able to formally associate themselves with these 
issues. In a way this is already being done but ina 
deceitful manner. On the Ram Janmabhoomi-Babri 
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national interests. This sacrifice the country has to 
face in its own long-term interest, for no worthwhile 
objective can be attained without sacrifice. In the 
present configuration of forces, poor, under- 
developed countries may not be able to prevent 
subversion of a Mossadeq of Iran, or devasta tion of 
Vietnam, or aggression against Grenada. ‘Neverthe- 
less, protests against such acts are necessary to 
create world opinion against them, to ensure values 
of national independence .and protect their own 
long-term interests. Separate pursuit of narrow 
national interests, as perceived by the ruling coteries 
of individual countries, is the surest way to 
undermine these interests and fall a prey to the 
grand design to subordinate them to the interests 
of the developed countries. 

Given the basic contradiction which still persists 
between the developed capitalist countries and the 
underdeveloped countries of the Third World as 


_reflected by the refusal of the former even to nego- 


tiate a New International Economic Order with the 
latter, the task of the non-aligned movement is by 
no means complete. This movement cannot afford 
to shut its eyes to the many weaknesses of the 
Third World countries and pursue a policy of 
indiscriminate support of those countries. Its task 
continues to be to create consciousness among 
Third World countries of the wrong done to them, 
show them the right path and lead a peaceful 
struggle against the inequities perpetuated on them. 
Abandonment of this path of principled foreign 
policy in the name of “realpolitik” is at best a coun- 
sel of despair, and at worst sheer opportunism. Q 


Masjid issue, almost all the parties have, promised 
different things to different communities, but each ` 
one of them has contributed to the confusion by 
claiming that it is a secular party and condemns 
the “communal” attitude of its rivals. In a system 
where religious issues and demands can be 
legitimately taken up and debated by all the parties, 
there will be no room for mixing up secular politics 
with religion. In other words, one could formally 
and openly allow all parties to thrash out those 
religious problems/issues/demands which have a 
bearing on public life. 

This way such issues will not be a monopoly of 
the fundamentalist and communal groups but will 
be sorted out in a manner which will not be out of 
tune with secular politics. All this may sound 
queer or even preposterous to many a secularist 
but we will have to face the issue head on without 
skirting, evading or postponing it by deliberately 
taking a vague and ambiguous position. Sooner it 
is done the better would it be. QO 
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The Restricted Rights 


HASAN ABDULLAH - 


his note is in response to “The Right to 
T Culture” by Rajeev Bhargava (Mainstream, 
April 13, 1991), wherein he has raised the issues of 
the ban >n The Satanic Verses, the immolation of 
Roop Kanwar and the Shah Bano case, incidentally. 
His conclusion, as a Left liberal, is: “And people, 
who do not grasp the concept of right cannot have 
a right tæ their own culture or practices sanctioned 
by it.” 
At the outset, Rajeev Bhargava has made it clear 
that “this paper does not purport to explain social 
and poli-ical events; rather with the help of some 


conceptual clarification and by tidying up an already. 


existing argument it proffers some prescriptions on 
what in some crisis situations can be expected from 
ourselves and from the state”. Firstly, I am not 
quite able to decipher Rajeev Bhargava’s prescription, 
and, secondly, I have a fundamental disagreement 
with his approach; the two reasons which have 
prompted me to express myself on the issue here. 

I thin< that Rajeev Bhargava is against sati, the 

ban on The Satanic Verses, the divorced Women 
(Muslim: Bill and, also, perhaps Article 370 granting 
special -ights to Kashmiris, bemuse “(he) is no 
doubt committed to the right-to culture, but only 
as long as it is compatible with the culture of 
- rights”. 

In m7 opinion, the rights—any right—is not 
absolute. and the restrictions on a right are as 
important as the right itself. These restrictions are 
to be imposed on the, basis of larger considerations, 

_which are implied by the adjective: Left. 

Becavse a human being is a’ part and parcel of 
the society, his right affects the right ‘of other 
members of the society; that is why, the absoluteness 
in the realm of rights does not exist, should not 
exist, and cannot exist. And, for av.eft liberal, the 
right should be subordinated to the collective good 
of the society, with an unequivocal partisanship 
towards the backward and exploited sections. 

If we are to take our Leftism seriously, we will 
have fo determine the rights, and restrictions on 





rights, on the basis of the gains that are likely to be 
accrued to the society, in either case. 

Secondly, the right cannot be divorced from the 
cultural level of the society, the concrete societal 
conditions, and the historical past; and, it continually 
changes with the onward march of society. 

The importance of the specific issue, the concrete 
situation, and the likely effect—all—must be taken 
into account. In short, the rights and the restrictions 
are to be determined posteriory, and not priory, that 
is, based on the culture of rights, as suggested by 

Rajeev Bhargava. 

On the practical plane, given the present level of 
development of our civilisation, it would be perhaps 
more prudent if we take recourse to the accepted 
morals of egalitarianism, equity, social justice and 
interdependence; because only common ground 
can afford us a dialogue, which is a must if we 
want to change the regressive culture, as the 
progressive culture cannot be thrust upon. Also, it 
may be allright at the level of philosophical argument 
to deny the right to culture to those who do not 
grasp the concept of right, but, at the popular level, 
we have to take the society along, and help to raise 
the cultural level of the sections of society steeped 
in ignorance /backwardness. 

The concept or culture of rights cannot be 
imposei—even through rational arguments; it is to 
be cultivated through education, persuasion, raising 
the developmental level, and imposing restraints 
on our rights, wherever the social costs are nil or 
insignificant. People are to be reformed, not repelled. 
Also, every right cannot be accorded equal 
weightage. Moreover, it is to be appreciated that 
the social issues are not the yes/no tick-mark 
questions. The supportive arguments are no less 
important than the conclusion we arrive at. Quite 
often (as for example, in the Mandir-Masjid dispute 


. of Ayodhya) we may be agnirist both the disputants. 


Eyen when our stand on an issue, say the Shah 
Bano case, is the same as that of a so-called Hindu 


, communalist, it is crucial for us to highlight our 
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reasoning, and distinguish ourselves from those of 
the Right. i 


+ 


LET us first take up the issue of satı. We can 
perhaps argue that on the basis of preciousness of 
human life, and human being an integral part of the 
society, none—not even the self—has the right to 
take one’s life. And, we have to actively work/ 
intervene, and ensure that human lives are not lost 

_ prematurely. The historical origin of satı, and the 
real remedy—the independence of woman—can be 
detailed to provide the proper perspective. Also, it 
is to be emphasised that with utmost respect to 
one’s beliefs, if any custom impinges on the society’s 
good, .the. Left liberal cannot but oppose such a 
custom. 

The Shah Bano case was a classical case of 

wrong reasoning. The learned judges should not 
have quoted and inerpreted Quran. The issue'should 
have been treated as a secular one, and decided 
purely on the basis of morals of justice and social 
responsibility. Could any ‘Muslim’ have argued 
that his religion refrained from the acts of 
compassion? Even as it is, the reactionariés were 
put in the dock, and had a tough time in persuading 
the women and kind-hearted men. 
_ To my mind, the issue was analogous to zakmuot 
and. income/wealth tax. The fact that zakntut is one 
of the five basics for every Muslim to believe in 
and involves giving away money in proportion to 
one’s wealth to the poor, does not absolve anyone 
of his or her social /legal obligation of paying taxes. 
Similarly, even if the Quran directs the divorcee to 
pay maintenance allowance for three months after 
divorce, it does not stop one from being compassionate 
and fulfil one’s social obligations. The question, 
with regard to divorced Muslim women, that 
reactionaries would then have to answer, will be: 
why should one have a soft corner for a derelict 
man and not a destitute woman? Even today, we 
can treat it as a moral and secular issue, and win 
our case. 

Let us now take up the issue of The Satanic 
Verses, which is rather complex. Perhaps, here we 
need to argue with both—the, pro- and anti-ban 

_ people. 

To those, who demand ban on The Satanic Verses 
because their religious feelings are hurt, we must 
tell that it is wrong on their part to feel hurt, 
because they are not being forced to read the book. 
And, they cannot stop someone else from having a 


poor image of one they hold in high esteem. Hence, 
their demand for ban does not serve any purpose, 
and is unjustified. Moreoever, Ayatollah Khomeini’s 
fatwa, condemning Rushdie to death, is highly 
objectionable, and they must ‘oppose it. If at all, 
they should demand for the ban democratically, and 
mobilise public opinion in their favour. How can 
they support tyranny? What will be the fate of the 
society if the jungle law (in such a crude form) 
becomes the order of the day? 

The anti-ban people comprise of two types of 
people, and both require to be argued with 
differently. An overwhelming. majority comprises 
of those who would not like someone they hold in 
high esteem, or great love—including God /gods— 
to be referred in a derogatory manner. So, they 
cannot honestly demand the right to double standards. 

Others, the Right-wing individuals, self-centered, 
anarchic, liberals—who are very few—need to be 
reminded about their obligations towards the society, 
because rights and obligations go together. They 
need to be told that we will have to restrict our 
freedom of expression when the sensibilities—even 
if wrongly perceived—of a large section of people 
are hurt. To remove these fetters on our rights, we 
shall first have to raise the cultural level of our 
society, where our actions do not hurt the sentiments 
of the people. In a way, we have to ear our rights. 
The society that has afforded us the level of cultural 
development that we possess, also enjoins upon us 
the responsibility of contributing to its development, 
and do’ our bit for building a just society. The 
higher our cultural level, the more obligations we 
have. The right cannot be abstracted. We cannot 
afford to ignore the consequences of exercising our 
right. 


+ 


THE issue, as many civil libertarians have already 
pointed out, is not to limit scholarly or historical 
criticism, or even rational opposition to faith. Science, 
scientific philosophy and historical research have 
all made enough progress, and a number of studies 
on the religion of Islam and nineteenth century 
Arabia, besides atheism and dialectical materialism 
exist—but no one objects and protests against 
these. If one were to protest against these, we 
would not give in. But there should be no outraging 
of faith by obscenity and slander. Some may consider 
that an unfair charge against Rushdie, but his 
recent attempt at distancing himself from those of 
his characters, who were considered, to have 
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blasphem2d the Prophet, may make them think 
again. Moreover, what is the gain. in the social 


realm that can justify the perceived hurt (even if 


wrongly) of a section of the people? 

We would.do well to ponder over another 
related incident, in which the British Board of Film 
Classification banned a Pakistani film, International 
Guerillas, depicting Rushdie being felled by a bolt 
of lightning, after he had gunned down Muslims 
trying to kill him, because Scotland Yard felt it 
might be criminally libellous. Does it not highlight 
the doub.e standards of the ‘liberal’ West and also 
underline the fact that the cultural level of the 
society—nduding the capitalist Western countries— 


has not attained enough maturity that unfettered 


freedom of expression can be granted. 

So, we can conclude that such restrictions on 
freedom of expression are to be supported—as a 
price for social harmony. However, we should, at 
the same time, offer a ruthless critique of intolerance, 
and expose the misplaced nature of controversy. 

As I understand, The Satanic Verses issue was a 
fight between two sets of reactionaries—the ‘forward 
looking’ imperialists and the ‘backward looking’ 


revivalists. It goes without saying that interests of © 


the reactionary forces converge, and their priorities 
match. Ir. the Rushdie episode, the ‘ignorant’ religious 
masses and the so-called liberals (also, no-less 
‘ignorant’) unwittingly played on behalf of 
“backwa-d’ and ‘forward’ reactionaries, respectively. 

The revivalists and reactionary liberals appear 
opposec to each other, but ‘their growth is 
complementary. Had that not ben the case, Rushdie 
is not a fool to have come out with his ‘masterpiece’. 
Not necessarily that he would have consciously 
adopted this approach—he might, as. well, have— 
but the cultural milieu, and the predilections and 
prejudices of a bourgeois liberal result in such 
masterpieces’. If the seach for a ‘right mix’ for a 
serial an idiot box can lead the ‘progressives’, 
Ramanend Sagar and Rahi Masoom Raza, to hit 
the bull’s eye in‘the form of Ramayan and Mahabharat 
serials respectively, one should be least surprised if 
a simila- wandering by the bourgeois liberal Rushdie 
resultec in The Satanic Verses. 


+ 


HAVING discussed a few specific issues, I intend 
to sum up the philosophy behind my approach. 

If we do not pay heed to the basic needs of the 
society—leave alone the right to culture, even our 


all important right to life gets curtailed. The overt’ 


violence in India alone snatches away over one 
lakh people from our midst, leave alone the covert 
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violence—poverty, hunger, cold, heat, rain, malnutri- 
tion, lack of health care, etc. etc—which claims 
many many more,human lives. 

Having a right effectively requires an allround 
culture conducive to the right. Else, either that 
right is not effectively realised (as right to life and 
dignified living) or its exercise would create 
undesirable strife (The Satanic Verses). In both cases, 
we should try our level best to make that right 
realisable. However, the importance of the former 
goes without saying, for a Leftist. l 

We cannot divide the human being, nor can we 
isolate him from the past and the present. First, we 
not only have to grant, but also ensure, the right to 
dignified living, then only could we justifiably 
claim the.right to culture. Because, all the compli- 
cations of the present-day world notwithstanding, 


` in the ultimate—but only in the ultimate—the 


importance of economic base can hardly be ignored. 

As an analogy, I pose a question. Can we erect a 
multi-storeyed superstructure without laying the 
required foundation? No, we cannot. We can just 
build mud houses (jhuggi jhonpri) without a strong 
foundation. — 

An entirely new dimension can be added to the 
discourse on the right to culture, if we were to 
indude—which we should, in any meaningful 
discussion—the class context of the words and 
concept, 

Can we afford to ignore, or condone, the culture 
of, covert and overt, violence of the ruling class(es), 
while discussing other aspects of culture? Can we 
grant equal rights to the unequals? In short, first 
and foremost, the class context, in the broader 
sense, cannot be lost sight of in a highly differentiated 
world, by a Left liberal. ro 
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Chhabra: Rajiv and Africa | 
: (Continued from page 6) | 
Fund. Since under his leadership the AFRICA 
Fund has been a great success, he was requested to 
continue as its Chairman at the Belgrade’ NAM 
Summit in September 1989. It was under his 
leadership that India was one of the first countries 
to announce its contribution to the AFRICA Fund, 
a respectable figure of Rs 50 crores. 
At the Commonwealth Summit in Vancouver in 
“1987, Rajiv Gandhi again and again returned to his 
favourite theme—dismantling of apartheid, Ina 
very impressive and dignified manner he crossed 
swords with Margaret Thatcher on the question of 
sanctions, but he did lose his cool when sheicalled 
the African National Congress a “terrorist 
organisation”. 

Soon after Nelson Mandela’s release in February 
last year, Rajiv established a working relationship 
with him beginning with the meeting with the 
South African leader at Windhoek. As an important 
member of the Indian National Reception Committee 
to welcome Mandela, Rajiv had a chance to meet 


Mandela again when he visited India last October. 
A couple of months ago when this correspondent 
was explaining to Rajiv the complicated political 
situation in South Africa caused by F.W. de Klerk, 
he asked to be given Mandela’s telephorte number 
in Johannesburg. This done, the two spoke on the 
telephone for about 20 minutes and it was during 
this conversation that Mandela decided to send an 
ANC delegation to New Delhi to brief Rajiv and 
other leaders of the Congress party. The delegation 
consisted of two women, one of Indian origin, 
Prene Ginwala, an old India hand. This visit is said 
to have strengthened the traditional fraternal ties 
between the ANC and the Congress party. 

For Mandela, Rajiv’s untimely death must be a 
personal loss. So has it been for many other African 
leaders, especially Kenneth Kaunda, who was a 
friend of Indira Gandhi as well as of Rajiv. It was 
no surprise that ‘Africa, despite the continent's 
numerous economic and’ political problems, was 
well represented at his funeral. The presence of the 
Secretary-General of the Commonwealth, Chief 
Emeka Anyaoku (of Nigerian origin), was noted 
with special attention. : i 





COMMUNICATION 


On Kerala, Literacy and Agriculture | 


+ he article by Vimala Warrier (“The Case of 
Kerala” in the Mainstream issue.of April 6, 
1991) presents a stream of thought of many who 
are familiar with the situation in Kerala. The middle 
class youth surely are reluctant to be engaged in 
their traditional family occupations; but there also 
is a trend among them to join in any kind of 
‘voluntary developmental programme. Take the 
recent employment generation scheme and literacy 
campaign. Literacy is of course necessary but it is 
not a sufficient condition for a society to prosper, 
since literate minds, if not strengthened by wisdom, 
can be used for any economic, political or communal 
motivation by the vested interests. 

Considering the field of agriculture, withi n the 
delicately balanced yet enchanting landscape of the 
State, the penetration by chemical industries with 
their biased marketing techniques taking root in 
the farmers’ fields becomes explicit. If inspite of 
several attempts by the extension agencies, the 
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farm scenario is grave in Kerala, it is still worse in 
other States having larger area under field crops, 
as well as illiterate farmers. It is time to'highlight 
the suggestions of Gordon Conway (“Agriculture 
and Pollutions’, Farm Foundation Day, Lecture, 
New Delhi, April 13, 1991), and find out why a 
callous attitude exists in the country towards this 
problem. 

An integrated approach to farm operations and 
optimum land utilisation have to be the priorities 
of the State agricultural departments. Already 
developed appropriate technologies in this regard 
should be popularised soon. The need of the hour 
is a conscious effort from the side of the bureaucratic 
and academic machinery to prove that these methods 
are profitable and employment generating. 


Institute of Economic Growth P. Seema 
Universily Enclave 
Dethi 
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RAJASTHAN 


Squandering Money to Deny Minimum Wages 


BUNKER ROY 


7%; hen the gram panchayat of Barar in Bhim tehsil in 
:¥-V old Udaipur district passed a resolution that it 
wotld nct pay minimum wages under the Jawahar 
Rozgar Yojana (JRY), it was clearly an illegal act for 
which th2 sarpanch should have been suspended 
immediately. But, of course, no action was taken. 

As always, work was sanctioned in a very casual 
manner. No measurements were taken or given of the 
work the} were supposed to do . The assistant engineer, 
mate, jur_or engineer and the between them 
forged th= muster rolls and decided that they were 
entitled tc receive Rs 7.50 as wages per day per worker. 
The minimum wages prescribed by the State was Rs 22 
per day. All of them knew they were breaking the law 
but they aso knew they would receive political protectior. 
in case of trouble. 

_ Mandaita Singh, V.P. Singh’s brother-in-law, is currently 

in charge of the Rural Development portfolio in the 
Bhairon Singh Shekhawat Government. He has been 
elected fram Bhim. He has publicly proclaimed that he 
has never paid minimum wages to anyone irrespective 
of the law. Therefore, officials were assured that they 
would get away with anything. Meanwhile, that part of 
Udaipur district became a new district of Rafsamand. 
More corfusion followed. Works under the JRY were 
monitored by the district rural development agency 
(DRDA) ior the Central Government. Since 80 per cent 
of funds tor the JRY came from Delhi this formality had 
to be observed. The new district did not have a DRDA so 
it had to be monitored from Udaipur. 

Troub:e first began when 12 agricultural workers 
refused to accept payment below the minimum wages. 
Intimidation and threats failed to silence them. Later, the 
officials sound out that they were members of a new 
peasant-tased organisation called the Mazdoor Kisan 
Shakti Sangathan (MKSS) in Bhim tehsil. This organisation 
has been growing steadily over the last few years in this 
area. 


The MKSS has its headquarters in a small village near 


and wonen peasants joined the resistance. Many 
sarpanches had to give an undertaking in writing that 


The author, a well-known social activist, heads a 
succesful rural development project in Tilonia, Rajasthan. 


they would henceforth pay the minimum wages. Others 
decided to hand over the works under the JRY to the 
government. Village officials harassed any sarpanch 
who wanted to get civil work done by paying minimum 


wages. 
+ 


ON May 1, over 1500 agricultural labourers staged a 
dharna in front of the tehsil headquarters in Bhim. Such a 
show of collective strength had not been seen before in 
recent times. Loudspeakers. blared out the names of 
corrupt officials and street plays were staged on the spot 
showing how these officials were denying people their 
rightful wages. Public sympathy from the BJP and 
Congress supporters, teachers unions and students got 
the local administration even more worried. 

But even before discussions on the payment of 
minimum wages came to an end on the evening of May 
1, the game of passing the buck started. When Manohar 
Kant who had earlier encouraged the MKSS to fight for 
minimum wages was appointed the new district collector 
of Rajsamand, his attitude changed overnight. The amount 
involved was Rs 4000, well within his powers to sanction, 
but he chase not to do so. This wag an old case and had 
to be settled by the old district, he argued somewhat 
unconvincingly. To save face, he asked the SDO of Bhim 
to conduct an inquiry and submit the report immediately. 

On the evening of May 1, at a meeting of the MKSS, it 
was decided to begin a hunger strike. Five members 
from Pali, Ajmer, Jaipur, Kota and Rajsamand volunteered. 
This was conveyed to the district collector. He requested 
for two days to settle the matter and this was accepted 
by the MKSS which deferred the hunger strike to May 3. 

S.R. Sankaran, Secretary, Department of Rural 
Development, sent a Central team to the spot. In the 
guidelines of the JRY issued by the government it was 
clear that minimum wages had to be paid for all works 
under the JRY for which State Governments were receiving 
funds. So, clearly, the Rajasthan Government was allowing 
sarpanches to disregard these guidelines. 

The Central team went back to Delhi on May 6. They 
met representatives of the MKSS and were subjected to a 
harangue from the agricultural workers. The SDO’s 
report said minimum wages should be paid. Jt was the 


_ Sarpanch’s fault, he said, and should not be taken out on 


down 


the workers. The project officer, DRDA, pla 
ee t he had 


the SDO’s recommendation on the gro 
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no authority to conduct the investigation. Having forged 
the muster rolls the sarpanch refused to part with any 
documents and the engineers made themselves ilable. 
After the Central team met the workers, Mandatta' Singh 
summoned the tedm and gave them his version. If this 


was approved, he sald, he would get his workers to sit * 
in the shade for eight hours and take Rs 22 per lay as — 


wages. 

When the report was submitted to the Sectetary, 
Rural Development, the State Government was directed 
to pay the minimum wages under the JRY guidelines 
failing which funds for the JRY would be withheld. 

On May 7, 500 policemen from Udaipur - forcibly 
took the hunger strikers away to an unknown destination. 
It was a blatant, illegal and u move. In fact, 
just the previous day the Chief Minister himself spoke to 
the members on hunger strike and said the matter 
would be settled after he examines the case. He asked 
Gajendra Haldea, Special Secretary, Special Schemes, 
and M.L. Mehta, both hardliners in the bureaucracy who 


do not believe in minimum wages, to look into the 

and settle it. The police action followed. Me eet 
Certain sections of the State Government appear to 

have made it a prestige issue not to pay minimum wages 


' under the JRY, irrespective ‘of the Central Government 


directives. Paying Rs, 22 per day would mean giving 
wages on a time-rate basis, which they undoubtedly feel 
would set a precedent. It is significant that what is called 
a minimum wage in Rajasthan is actually a maximum 
wage. 

To protect a corrupt sarpanch against wham there is 
written evidence of an illegal act, to prevent the payment 
of a mere Rs 4000 to 12 hungry and impoverished war- 
kers, to send a clear message to petty officials that they 
should carry on their corrupt practices in the JRY, the 
State Government has squandered lakhs of rupees ‘on 
pointless enquiries, site inspections by engineers, sending 
the police from Udaipur to forcibly lift the hunger stri- 
kers and take them back all the way to Udaipur. a 

' (Courtesy: The Times of India) 








BOOK REVIEW 


An Alabaster Tome for Jawaharlal Nehru 


SHYAMRAINA GUPTA  ' 


Remembering Jawaharlal Nehru on the occasion of his twentyseventh death anniversary (May 27, 1991) we 
are publishing the following review of the Jawaharlal Nehru Centenary Volume (a collection of articles on 
Nehru by national and international personalities from different walks of life) published in 1989. The reviewer, 
the former Chief Editor of Indian & Foreign Review, is currently the Editor and Chief, Documentation 
Centre, Indian Council for Research on International Economic Relations (ICRIER), New Delhi. 
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4 AT, hat are the essential components we should look 
"YY" for in a œntenary—or, more precisely, a centennial 
Żvolùúme to commemorate Jawaharlal Nehru, one of 
the greatest world leaders of our time? Must it be a 
felicitation or abhinandan granth, 
so familiar to us in India? Should 


it necessarily be glossy, ostentati- 







Jawahorial Nehru—Centenary Volume: 
edited by Shella Dikshit, K. Natwar 


—Editor 


brief, how should such a volume be put together, 
befitting the special occasion of the hundredth birth 
annive of a charismatic leader like Nehru, the 
darling of the Indian people? ne 

It is doubtful if the distingul- 
shed editorial sextet pondered 
these pertinent questions prior 






ous and expensive, intended to | singh, G. Parthasarathi; H.Y. Sharada to undertaking the arduous task 
adorn ornate coffee tables in the Prasad, $.'Gopal, Ravinder Kumar; of compiling a compendium to 
luxurious mansions of the elite?. honour Nehru, the architect of 

And, again, should such a sponsored | by the Implementation modern India. There. could, 
book contain only fulsome praise Committee for the Commemoration however, be no doubt that they 







of Nehru in an elegiac style? Or 
could it present us with a mosaic 
of his philosophy and the lessons 
we ‘may learn from his ex 

riences. Might it anticipate and furnish the information 
the seekers are after? Could it also serve as a work of 
réference, helping us to comprehend the contours of his 
thought, the rich terrain of his mental landscape? In 


l 





of the Jawaharlal Nehru Centenary; 
Oxford University Press; 1989; Pp. XXK 
+736; 5 Illustrations; Rs 500. — i 


have ensured that, to quote from 
the Biblical treasury, it should 
Include, barring a few notable 
exceptions, as for example, those 


. from the estranged Nehru family, almost all the tributes 


from and ‘to whom tribute is due”. Not surprisingly, 


© this monumental volume carries more than a third of a 


million words—about.300,000 and 15,000 respectively in 
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. Parts I and II, naively and laconically labelled “Tributes” 
and “Reflections and Recollections”, giving us no clue to 
what we might find in them. ` ' 

Preceding this immense mass of wordage are the 


ial “messages” in the names of the President, the ` 


Vice-Pres?dent and the Prime Minister of India in 1989, 
and a posthumously reproduced, dated “Foreword” of 
1972 by tne Prime Minister of India till 1984—the last 
two of the quartet being the grandson and daughter or 
Nehru. Following | 
authoritarian and intimidatory?—"prologues” by the 
highest dignitaries is an elaborate “Introduction”, bylined 
' “The Editors”, one of them doubling up as a contributor 
as well. A short history of Nehru’s journey in life in 
1889-1964, this “intro” touches upon his political, literary, 
cultural and other pursuits an the world stage. 

A page of “Acknowledgements”, a pedantic plece on 
behalf of -he “Implementation Committee”, is appended 
at the end of the volume, a position usually reserved for 
“erratum”. There is a somewhat bald bic-historical 
chronology of events in 1889-1964 as well. But it has no 
index at ell nor indeed a select bibliography to guide the 
reader searching for his or her specific concerns in the 
Nehruvien works. 

This inventory of contents of the volume does not 
strengthen the feeling that the editorial sextet had evolved 
in advance a plan for it on this momentous occasion of 
our current history. For, in its present stately format, it 
seems to resemble, as it were, an alabaster headstone in 
a grand graveyard of world celebrities. Leaving aside 
these grandiose, impeccable credentials, we may well 
inquire: To whom is this volume addressed? To the 
famous 168 contributors—127 “tribute-mongers” and 
other good “memorialists”, and the’ distinguished but 
small circle of their friends and relatives? Or to the 
Nehru scholars? 


+ 


TAKEN -ogether, the volume is actually a product of the 


thinking of elite for elite, edited by the elite, who may 
have lim:ted perception of the needs of historians engaged 


in weighing the achievements of the Nehru era in a fine | 


tlme-scace. 
It wo.ld, however, be wrong and palpably unjust to 
the emirent contributors and editors to deny that there 
are no honourable—or are they dishonourable?— 
exceptions to falsify these comments on eulogistic, elitist 
style of the volume. For its value and worth can be 
accurately assessed and unreservedly conceded if we 
group the material in the context, of its focl; namely, (i) 
analytical, (il) historical, (iii) reminiscential and (iv) 
anecdotal, apart from “obits” by eminent personages, 
Indian and foreign, and other assorted writers. . 

Such a categorisation also helps us to separate origiral 
from recetved or archival documentation. At the same 
time, it highlights examples of excellence as well as of 
disjointed, discursive contributions and distasteful forays 
into self-glorification. Primarily only the first two categories 
of critiques merit serious attention. ; 

' Nehu was “a flower of his age”; indeed, the finest 


these authoritative—or are they ' 


flower of our time. But he was much more than merely 
the red rose-bud he invariably wore in his jacket lapel. 
While he epitomised the fragrance of our struggle for 
freedom and the composite charm and confluence of 
many cultures, he was acutely conscious of the fact that 
the destiny of free India bristled with numerous thomy 
and complex issues. He knew that power intoxicates; 
that it is often abused. He detested sycophancy and tried 
hard to harness politics to the service of the people. 
Never far behind others in critidsing himself and 
pinpointing his own errors, he was acutely aware of his 
weaknesses. He even belittled his own greatness. To 
turn him into an icon, an idol, as most contributors do, is 
unworthy of his memory. i 

Nehru’s upbringing and exposure to varied ideas, 
ideologies and: streams of thought, which prevailed in 
the nineteenth-twentieth centuries, had enriched him 
beyond measure. But whether he was a “split personality”, 
as a contributor characterises him, is neither wholly 
plausible nor impléusible. More to the point, however, is 
shat he attempted to reconcile opposing or contradictory 
forces, basing himself, as far as practicable, on humanism 
and morality. 

Nehru, a contributor rightly remarks, considered 
communalism to be “an Indian version of fascism”. He 
advocated sublimation of religion at personal, not group, 


‘level. “Honest communalism is fear: false communalism 


is political reaction,” Nehru sald. Whenever communal 
strife surfaced, Nehru ruefully observed that it was “a 
curious finale to our careers”. Like Mahatma Gandhi, 
Nehru emphasised that it called for a “battle with 
ourselves”. He favoured Hindu-Muslim unity from below, 
not through negotiations and settlement. In the murky 
world of politics, which implied distribution of perks 
and fruits of office to courtiers, Nehru’s failure was a 
foregone conclusion. i s 

A contributor points out that “if economic gains were 
equitably spread, if the Congress had not sided with 
castes and minority groups, if (and there are many ifs of 
history)... will the devil amongst us be exordsed?” 
Nehrw’s destination was the evolution of an egalitarian 
social order, but there were insurmountable hurdles in 
the way, and his defeat was not so much his as of the 
leadership of his time. 

Nehru is described as “a popular aristrocat, an ardent 
nationalist, enriched by internationalism”. Willy Brandt, 
a former Chancellor of the erstwhile Federal Republic of 
Germany and the pioneer of ostpolitik, notes that Nehru 
supported “the then troubled city of Berlin”, thus foreseeing 
its unification. But, ancther contributor writes, he was 
“too obsessive about Kashmir”, and “too trusting about 


China”. A political scientist declares that “Nehru and 


Mao are the real natlon-builders of Asla”. Another 
contributor remarks that while “the Nehru era ended in 
1964, the end of the neo-Nehru era is in sight.” 
Drawing a life-like, faithful, endearing portrait of 
Nehru, two contributors, both intriguingly American, 
stress, quoting from his Autobiography, that he was “a 
queer mixture of the East and the West, out of place 
everywhere, at home nowhere”. He was a world citizen. 
He symbolised in himself a healthy interaction between 
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contending, applied disciplines—of being a prophet and 
a politician, an aristocrat, revolting against the vulgarity 
of aristocracy, a man of the masses, part British gentleman, 
part Kashmiri Brahmin, an assertive individual and a 
gregarious being, believing in determinism and free will. 
He served as a golden bridge whenever or wherever he 
could. 

A committed socialist describes Nehru “as a visionary 
and an idealist: neither a Marxist nor a Gandhian‘, but a 
humanist. The system of state socialism may die, one 
might add; social values are, however, alive and cannot 
be consigned as curlosities to the trash can of History. 
Another contributor calls the “Nehru era a tragic'saga”. 
There are “three phases of Nehru”, writes a contributor, 
“from bourgeois, liberal, politician to a revolutionary 
and ultimately a Centrist”. No votary of hero worship, a 
contributor states that “whether it be the erstwhile 
Congress Socialists or the Communists, Nehru was not 
able to secure their cooperation”. | 


+ . | 


MORE truly, however, wes Nehru’s unremitting endsavour 
to ensure that secularism, or a way of life, untainted by 
collective hysteria toward religiosity, should go hand-in- 
hand with science and rationalism. In the realm of 
thought or individual, personal beliefs, he conceded full 
freedom to all. A contributor states that Nehru respected 
Press freedom, but he would not tolerate casteism, 
communalism, obscenity, vulgarity and obscurahtism. 
He believed in “talking together—not talking d 

others”. Forever in search of truth, peace and goodness, 
he represented a a procession of virtuous men, longing for 
re 
the entire humanity. 

Intellectually and culturally, he could be “remote”, 
writes a contributor, but he merged with everyone, high 
or low, at the level of “feeling”. His “personal magic” on 
the ane hand hypnotised the people and, on the other, 
Se re ne 
faced. Though sophisticated and highly civilised, 

a primate, noble savage, when he expressed his 
for the tribal people: 

Te Eray say oc, in aay wae they aie tet ao urea 

beings than non-tribel people like me... Above all, they are 

people who sing and dance and try to enjoy Life; not 

Pepe oc ecb Fou at one ancaher 

and think themselves to be civilised. | 

In line ‘with this logic, Mikhail Gorbachev underlines 
Nehru’s humanism and states that he was ahead of his 
time. “His thoughts and deeds belong not to India alone 
but to all humanity,” he remarks. Nehru’s foreign policy 
is best summed up in his own words as “a mixture of 
idealism and realism”. Nehru said: 

If we ignore the world, we do so at our own risk.. If 

foreign policy is not idealistic, it becomes one of sheer ' 

opportunism; if it is not realistic then it is Likely to jbe 
adventurist and wholly ineffective. 

Nehru stood for peace, coexistence, disarmament, 
development, social justice and balanced progresa, not 
merely in India but in the world. But in the/ final 





analysis, Nehru was “essentially spiritual”, an 
extraordinarily sensitive soul, “a faithful disciple of 
Mahatma Gandhi”. He believed in the superior strength 
of friendship and non-violence. As Winston Churchil 
sald, he “conquered hatred”. He tried his best to 
strengthen the moral fibre of India‘s political economy, 
synthesising the best from the East and the West. And 
yet, Nehru said: ; 

India clings to me as she dots to all her children in 

innumerable ways. 

These sparkling sa by or on Nehru, collated 
mainly from the Peta and historical accounts, give 
us a glimpse of the wealth and variety of material of 
enduring nature in the volume. But the proportion of 
such material is roughly no,more than a fifth of total 
wordage, since most other contributions are mainly 
anecdotal, cliche-ridden, inane, ego trips—good material 
for satirists and burlesque writers. 

There are also literary exhibitionists. Calling Nehru 

“a poet in politics’—whatever this might imply—a 
contributor freely uses such lexical terms, in or out of 
context, as “orotundity” and “feminine rondure”. Several 


` others regale us with stories of their own sacrifices-or of 


their superior wisdom. 
Curiously enough, a contributor writes in fiery 
indignation, castigating Britain, his own country, for its 
“myopic” policies. A contributor tells us, doubtless in a 
lightervein, that Nehru was nicknamed “Joe” at Harsow 
and, mbdng sarcasm with humour, calls tim “the last 
British Viceroy of India”, a contumelious, inept epithet. 
Nehru would have silently deplored or, more probably, 
shrugged off all this with a smile. There are also polididans, 
bureaucrats and popular writers who “led”, or often, 
“misled” Nehru, becauge they were collaterally or, in 
other ways, close to him. Such essays are really part of 
their own memoirs. In a centennial volume, we must 
expect not merely namby-pamby, mushy stuff, but a 
balanced, detached, impersonal appreciation of Nehru’s 
track record in building a robust healthy nation. Were 
Nehru to see this lavishly produced volume, he would 
be embarrassed or irritated. 
however, ihal sida voltinely ewy 
tribute to Nehru, is it editorially so designed as to be of 
lasting, immeasurable advantage to the world of 1990s 
and beyond? It is hard to give an unequivocal answer to 
it. 

The volume, as imposing as a lexicon or an 
encyclopaedia, is, however, of uncertain quality. It also 
has flaws in syntax and grammar, a few examples of 
which are quoted below with emendations in parenthesis: 

a personality which (who) was towering over the heads 

of every one of his era.. (p xi) a young trades (trade) 

unionist. (p. 105). This (ls) in complete contrast (p. 144) 

Freedom (Fredoon) Kabrafi.. The (This) Strange Adventure 

was published by the New India Publishing House in 

London (New Indla Publishing Co Ltd, 17 Irows Street, 

Leicester Square, London WC 2 (p. 282). 

Like the Nehru centerinial year in 1988-89, a watershed 
in our short history, the volume is good in parts. Showy 
and lavishly produced, it demonstrates the paucity of 
editorial Imig ani: poverty: of ideas cn the esenal 
components of a centennial volume. (m) 
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Workers’ Part z of Ethl 


SERN A NTN TIA LE EES I ES 


Will Ethiopia Disintegrate? 


‘j_ingy’# he Ethiopian revolutionary government, which ushered 
Pana wi in a revolution in 1974 after the overthrow of King Halle 
f Sellasse, has now been overthrown by a combined 
group of the secessionists of Eritrea, the rebels of Tigray and 
Oromos, and the Ethioptan People’s Revolutionary Democratic 


Front (EPRD with the backing of the US Administration. 

At the Instence of the chlef mediator Herman Cohen, the US 
Assistant of State for African Affairs, the rebel groups 
have captured Addis Ababa violating the ceasefire which had 


been declared o allow the peace negotlations In London between 
rebels and tke interim government of Ethiopla under the 
chairmanship >f Cohen. 

This Is a very serious development and is indicative of the on- 
coming troubies—civ!! war, terrorism, loss of lives and property 
and eventual chaos. The burning down of the headquarters of the 
ja does not hold cut hopes of democracy 
in future—a promise which the EPRDF had given In London. 

For over 50 the Central Government of Ethiopia has 
been fighting against the Eritrean secessionist movement now 
dominated by the Eritrean People’s Liberation Front (EPLF) and 
since the late 1970s against the Tigray People’s Liberation Front 
(TPLF) In the Tigray province neighbouring the Eritrean ee 
During the Last few years a vartety of other Insurgencies have 
surfaced—such as, the Oromo Liberation Front (OLF), the Afar 
Liberation Front (ALF) and the Western Somall Liberation Front 
(WSLF) All these groups demand secession or greater autonomy. 

According to the ousted Ethioplan rulers, these secessionist 
rebel groups have been recelving funds from Iraq, Libya and 
Sudan. Since the US Administration has influence over these 
groups and naintains independent relations with them it is 
suspected thet funds and arms come also from It. While funds 
and arms have been on the increase for the ant-government 
groups, Ethispia has been facing serious problems because of 
Soviet Unlor reducing its military aid and the former GDR 
stopping its milltary training programme. The Ethiopians are 
now allempéing to gain new friends In Israel, the USA and 
Europe. 

In order b create conditions conducive for cooperation with 
Europe and the USA, Mengistu’s t had Ilberallsed its 
economy, permitting higher individual investments, joint 
ventures and Increased foreign Investments. There has also been 
serious thinking towards introducing a maltl-party system. The 
leader of th2 ousted government, Mengistu, was ready for a 
multi-party system, but did not like these partles to be set up 
along the lin2s of ethnic or religious Interests; he wanted these to 
emerge on b-oadbased issues of national interest. 

To bring an end to the fratricidal war, the Ethiopians had 
sought the help of the US Government to intervene and hold 
talks with the rebels and secessionists. Two rounds of talks were 
held urtder the chairmanship of the former US President, Jimmy 
Carter, but -he Opposition ps broke off the talks without 
finalising th= a a and without assigning any reasons. These 
talks were later followed under the chairmanship of Herman 
Cohen. The talks were held in Washington at the State 
Department but again the Opposition refused any discussion 
saying that their demands were non- ke. 

During bst two-three years, that is, since the Soviet Union 
declared glesnost and perestroika as a policy of the socialista In 
future, there have been tremendous pressures on the Ethlopian 
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Government from the rebels. The pressures gained strength as 
the socialist fell in Eastern Europe Indicating the failure 
of the socialist mes. This saw the of EPRDF. 
The latter rallied the rebel forces, the secesalonisis as also the pro- 
monarchy elements. 

The EPRDF came In possession of sophisticated arms and 
techniques of warfare and soon expanded their activities as a 
su movement to the Eritrean People’s Liberation Front 
EBLE) carrying with them the treditionally anti-Addis Ababa 
Tigray and Oromos. The maselve combined errilla force posed 
a challenge to the Ethloplan army and the latter began to lose 
ground. There was a feeling of growing uneasiness particularly 
as all efforts of peace negotlations with the rebels under the 
chairmanship of the former US President, Carter, the Tanzanian 
President, Jalius Nyerere, and the US Assistant Secretary of State 
for African Affairs had failed. 

The Mengistu Haile Mariam Government was also facing 
pressure from the IMF, World Bank and EEC from whom it 
needed credit and relief supplies to fight drought and famine. 
These a pressed for liberalisation of the economy and 
pluralisation of politics. While liberalisation of the economy was 
introduced, pluralisation of politics, without the secessionists 
and the Tigray and Oromo supporters’ participation, was poe 
ing difficult. Various forms of constitutional changes were being 
suggested, but nothing acceptable to the rebels was emerging. 

The Mengistu Government, reacting to a proposal of the 
Addis Ababa University professors, called a meeting of the 
Natlonal Shengo (parliament) and State Council and endorsed 
the proposal of plurallsation and agreed to hold direct talks at a 
high level (that is, at the level of the Prime Minister) with the 
rebels to sort out differences and work out methods of ushering 
in an elected government of the majority party through a multi- 
party system under a transitional interim government of persons 
more acceptable to larger sections of the Ethioplan people. 

The interim government was formed on May 9, 1991 with 
Tesfaye Dinka as the Prime Minister, and President Mengistu 
resigned from his post and handed over charge to the Vice- 
President. He reportedly left the country within a few hours. The 
interim government a on ceasefire and negotiations in 
London with the and other rebel political groups who 
had been operating underground since 1979 from within 
Ethiopia and its neighbourhood, and also from Europe and the 
USA. 

The question is: what did the EPRDF and other rebels want 
from the London talks? Did they want a transitlonal government 
of a national character to Introduce democratic norms and mbced 
economy; or, did they want to overthrow the Mandst-Leninists 
from power and establish an antl-socalist regime? From their 
open violation of the declaration for ceasefire and walkout of the 
peace talks in London, it appears they wanted to bury Ethiopian 
sodalism forever. 

The other questions are: can the rebels, now In power, grant 
independence to Eritrea and so let Ethlopla disintegrate? will 

not lose Ethiopia's only approach to the sea and thus 
multiply their economic problems? If the answer is ‘yes’, then the 
civil war cannot end and a multi-party democratic system cannot 
be established, because the continulng civil war will challenge 
the very Integrity of Ethiopia, create chaotic conditions and 
enhance the of the imperialist powers. 

With the own of talks, Ethiopia may have a prolonged 
dtvil war with wider implications of instability for the strategic 
regton of the Horn of Africa. Q 
(May 28) 
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S STAFF SELECTION COMMISSION 


SHORT NOTICE 
CLERKS’ GRADE EXAMINATION, 1991 


’ 


No 3/5/91-P&P. Statf Selection Commission will hold on Sunday, the 27th October, 1981, an open 
competitive Examination for recruitment of LOWER DIVISION CLERKS in :— 


Group ‘X Ministnes and Attached Offices ot the Government of India. 


Group 'Y' Subordinate Officas of the Govt. of India located in the various States/Union Territories etc; 
and posts under Delhi Administration, MCD, DESU, NDMC etc , in Delhi only. 


Age Limit: 18 to 25 years as on 1 8.1991 1.6 born not earlier than 2nd August, 1966 and not later than 
1st August, 1973, Upper age limit relaxable for SC/ST, PH (arty Orthopesdically handicapped and deaf 
candidates need to apply}, Ex-servicemen and for certain other specified categones of persons, a3 par 
Govt orders. 


Educational Quabfications : Must have passed Matriculation or equivalent Examination on or before 
181991 


Fee: Rs. 12 OOonly. No fee for SC/ST, PH and Ex-servicemen. Fee canbe paid in the shape of Central ans 
Recruitment Fee Stamps/IPOs/Bank Drafts 


Centres for Examination : Tha examination will be held at about 139 centres all over the country as 
indicated in the detailed Notice, published in the Employment Newa/Rozgar Samachar on 25 5.1991 
In selecting a Centre, the candidates must note that posts under Group Y’ (which are located in various 
States/Union Territories) in a particular zone are available only for those candidates who select one of 
the Centre shown against that Zone in the table below para 10 of the detailed Notice being published in 
the Employment News. For example, those candidates who opt for one of the centres in Uttar Pradesn 
will be eligible to be considered for appointment against the vacances available in U.P. 
Scale of Pay : Rs 950-1500/- l ‘ 

Scheme of Examination : The Clerks’ Grade Examination will consist of two parts, viz, 


PART | : Written Examination, and 
PART II . Typewriting Test 


{ 
The Written Examination will consist of only one question paper which will include questions on the 
following subjects :— 
(a) Genera! Intelligence (b) Enghsh Language 
(c) Numerical Aptrtude and (d) Clanca! Aptitude. 


Each subject will have 60 questions and 50 Maximum Marks The questions will be of objective- 
Multiple-Choice-Type The questions relating to the tests on (1) General-Intelligene (n) Numerical 
Aptitude and (m) Clerical-Aptitude will be printed both in Hind: and in English. However, questions i 
relating to test on ‘Englieh Language’ will be printed in English only Only those candidates who secure 
in each of the four subjects of the Written Examination such minimum qualifying marks, as may be 
fixed by tha Commission in their discretion, will be eligible to be considered for being called for the 
Typewriting Test. 

Typewriting Test will consist of one paper of ‘Running Matter’ of 10 minutes duration. The minimum 
speed required for qualifying the typewriting test ıs 30 words per minute in English or 25 words per 
minute in Hind The Typewriting Test will only be a qualifying Test Candidates will have to bnng their 
own typewriters for the typewriting test Use of electronic typewriter is not allowed 


Submission of Application : Applications must be submitted in prescribed form only. The forrn is being 
printed alongwith the Notice for the Examination in the Employment News dated 25 5 1991 Before 
submitting their applications, candidates must read carefully the detailed Notice for this Examination 
being publishad m the Employment News/Rozgar Samachar dated 25 5.1991 and satisfy themselves 
that they fulfil all conditions of eligibility prescribed for the examination. 


Closing Date : The last date for receipt of applications in the Commission's Office 1s 24.6.1991. 
~ (8 71991 ın the case of candidates residing in Assam, Meghalaya, Arunachal Pradesh, Mizoram, 
a Manipur, Nagaland, Tripura, Sikkim, Ladakh Division of Jammu and Kashmir State, Lahaul and Spiti 
District and Pangi Sub-Drvision of Chamba District of Himachal Pradesh, Andaman & Nicobar Islands, 
Lakshadweep and for candidates residing abroad) Applications received after the prescribed date wil! 

not be entertained under any circumstances. 


Note : Detailed Notice for this examination is being published in the Employment News/Rozgar 
Samachar dated 25.5.1991. Candidates are advised to refer to that Notice for complete information 
and the Application Form f 
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l _ Lull before the Storm? 


; f° he second and final phase of the 
? election battle has so far turned 
out to be a bow- -key affair. 
Both the Congress-I and the BJP have * 
discreetly switched off their aggressive 
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How far these developments are to be 
laken as indicative of the coming events 
tasting their shadows before, is difficult 
o be certain at the moment. However, 
e direction of events do not point to 
e likelihood of any outbreak of mutual 
posture largely because of the difficulty i je: after the results of the general 
of adjusting to the vacuum created by C leian are known. Rather, one can’ 
the party having been suddenly bereft of 
the one anc only leader whose tragic 
death has naturally caused a certain 
amount of disorientation in the party. 
The BJP, on its part, having gauged the 
mas ' mood. after Rajiv's assassination 
has also gore in for a low-key approach, 
for very gocd reason: though the party is 
by no meens connected with Rafiv’s 
assassination, the public feeling is that 
the aggressive fanticism displayed by the 
BJP—particularly its follow-travellers, 
namely, the VHP and the Shiv Sena—did 
generate a climate of bitter acrimony 
which provides the environment for. 
violence. ae 
_in other swords, ‘the pyblic odd has - 
definite] changed in favour of electioneer- 
ing divestétof angry-polemica-—~-- = 
It is slgnitcantthat in this very changed 
mood of the public, the new Congress 
President’s 2lection campaign has set the 
tone more for dialogue than for hectoring 
denundaticn. On the other side, CPI-M 
Jeader Nam>oodiripad’s near-olive-branch, 


politics coming up after the poll. It is 
Hifficult at this point of time to be sure, 
at the Congress will easily win a majority - 
bf the Lok Sabha seats. And since thes. . 
oe a ee pcéition - 


E: Hpation of other parties, is definitely on 
he cards. Much depends on the attitude 


Bees and attitude of the leading 
gures in the Congress will play a crucial 
ole. Narasimha Rao eminently fits the 


Against this background, the cpnduct 
bf some sections of the Congress imme- 
. fliately after Rajiv’s.death shows up their 
solation from the public “mood, The 
Wandalism perpetrated by Congress 
goondas upon the premises of many 
vell-known leaders’ of the Opposition 
as exposed them as being more concerned 
ith attacking their opponents rather 
demonstrating their sorrow far.their 
d eparted leader. In Tamil‘Nadu, the DMK 
ouses came under systematic attack by 


as hired by the Congress. In Andhra 


any pointed attack on ‘the Congress in 
V.P. Singh’s election campaign underlines 
this new cli nate for a reasoned approdch 
tothe electorate. ~ i 
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Pradesh, one got the impression of a systematic attack. 


„on the property of Telugu Desam leaders which can by 
no means be dismissed as being due to the sudden 
welling-up of emotions for Rajiv's assassination. The 
cold-blooded adventuriam of the goonda wing of the 
Congress could be seen in the’ ransacking of Janata Dal 
leader Ram Vilas Paswan’s house in New Delhi as also 
>. the attack on Congress-S leader Unnikrishnan’s election- 
eering outfit in Kerala It was obvious that all these were 
calculatedly executed to exploit the shock of Rajiv's 
assassination for settling scores with the Opposition. But 
as the Andhra developments bear out, the public could 
not be whipped up on the plea of Rajiv’s killing to attack 
Mhe Opposition leaders. - i 
_ This has miserably boomeranged. If anything, these 
events are going to have a negative effect on the so- 


called sympathy vote. Much in the same manner, the 
attempted coup by the old coterie to install Sonia as the 
Prime Minister and thereby ensure their own position as 


the ruling establishment could not succeed. If anything,’ 


this has cut into the sympathy vote, because the public 
could not but be aghast at the coterie’s foolhardy move, 
which has also undermined their standing in the public 
eye. Such thoughtless moves have’ played havoc with the 
sympathy vote, and one'is hardly in a position to 
forecast how the Congress would fare at the poll. 

Barring such misplaced adventurism on the ek of a 
section of the Congress-I, the overwhelming public mood 
on the election scene is one of subdued contemplation— 
scanning the horizon for the ominous premonitians of 
the shape of things to come tomorrow. 

A sort of lull before the storm? 


June 5 N.C. 
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mmense power of sacrifice. 


7 Come to the rescue and free the human soul from the dun 
“fet not in machine-guns and cleverness, but ina simple falth. 


Shlik y I 


Sa l 







Remembering 7 
emembering Tiananmen 
i 
Two years ago on June 4, 1989 the Chinese people's democritic aspirations were brutally suppressed at Tiananmen Square in 
the heart of Beijing. Remembering Tiananmen we reproduce the following excerpts from Rabindranath Tagore’s book, Talks in 
; China (published ın 1925)) whose relevance in today’s China can barely be overestimated. 


new time has come, the time to discover .. the power that gives us strength to suffer and not merely to cause suffering, the 

I appeal to you to make trial of this moral power through martyrdom. Prove how, through the heroism of suffering and ` 
sacrifice—not weak submission—we can demonstrate our best wealth and strength. Know that no organisation however big can 
help you, no league of prudence or of power, but only the individual with faith in the infinite, the invisible, the incorruptible, the 
fearless. i i 


geon of the Machine. Prodaim the Spirit of Man and prove that it 
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he news that Dinesh Goswami, the former Union Law 
“ Minister, had died in a road accident some 79 kilometres 
from Guwahati in the early hours of June 2, was a shattering- 
blow to all those who had had the privilege of enjoying the 
warmth of his personality and admiring the sharpness of his 
intellect. : 

A brilliant orator, his persuasive tone in parliamentary 
debates was as remarkable as the cogent arguments he furnished 
in support- of his contentions thereby making them both 
convincing and acceptable. These qualities he brought Into full 
play at the height of the Assam criss. He was the-best exponent 
of the Assam problem on the national plane. i 

He played a memorable role as the Union Law Minister in the 
VP. Singh Government. Depoliticising the appointments of 
judges to the Supreme Court and the High Courts, .he was 
instrumental in filling over 100 vacancies in those courts in the 
short span of 11 months of his stewardship of the Law Ministry— 
all of them entirely on the recommendations of the 
Chief Justices. During his tenure supersessions and unwanted 
transfers of Judges were discontinued thereby stnking a radical 

7 departure from the malpractices of the Congress-I period. 

Dinesh Goswami’s Initiatives saw the launching of genuine 


- A ‘National Loss 


aleda reforms. It was because of him that the present Chief 
_ Election Commissioner has the status of a Supreme Court Judge 


He also initlated wide-ranging judicial reforms. 
Civil liberties groups wil remember Dinesh Goswami, for 
reversing the previous Congrese-I-Government’s position oñ the 


_ $470. million-agreement in the Bhopal gas tragedy, declaring as 
- he did that “human lives are not so-cheap in india’. In all his 


activities—as a renowned advocate, an illustrious parliamen- 
tarian and a successful polittclan—what stood out was his mora 
stature. š 

Dinesh, Goswami was the most striking symbol of the 
achievements of the V.P. Singh Government. One of the best Law 


. Ministers the country has ever seen, he had, at the same time, 


earned the respect of persons of all political persuasions as an 
ajatshatru. A man of manifold talents and varied interests—he 
was active in the literary and theatre movements in Assam 
besides being intensely fond of sports, particularly football— 
Dinesh Goswami was associated with the All-India Peace and 
Solidarity Organisation as also the Indo-Soviet Cultural Society. 
The whole of Assam is grieving for him today. But actually 
Dinesh Goswami’s untimely and tragic demise at the age of 56 is 
a national loss beyond measure. 
S.C. 
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`- Time to Refashion the Constitution 


S. SAHAY 


T he resident, R. Venkataraman, TEEN 
A 


vedly criticised for having suggested a National. 


Government even before the completion of the 


current parliamentary process and formation of a‘new 


‘ Constituent Assembly ‘to take a fresh’ look at the 
Constitut.on: The case for a National Government Has 
been eloquently argued by Nikhil Chakravartty. 
(Mainstream, June 1, 1991) The President’s other 


14 suggestion, fora Constituent Assembly, deserves serious 


4 


l 


consideretion. 
Right now the Congress-I is gripped by the fear of 
the imposition’of Internal Emergency in the country 


„and post>onement of the elections. The fear appears 


to be exaggerated. The Constitutian specifically provides 


that an Emergency can be imposed under Article 352 - 
‘“if the President is satisfied that a grave emergency 
- ‘exists wrereby the security of India or of any part of | 


the territory thereof is threatened, whether by war or 
external aggression’ or armed rebellion”. The 


Constitution was specifically amended-by the 44th” 


Amendment to prevent declaration of Internal 
Emergency merely on grounds of internal disturbance. 
Armed rebellion has a specific connotation and one 
cannot say that there exists now, either an armed 


rebellion or a threat of it. Hence one cannot see how- 
- an Internal Emergency can be imposed. The Rashtrapati ` 
Bhavan and the Prime Minister have done well to” 


scotch remours by clarifying that Internal Emergency 
has not et all been considered. - 


+ i ` 


HOWEVER, this fear of imposition of Emergency by’ 


an unscrupulous government is itself a good reason 
why the country must take afresh’ lodk at the 


Constittttion. Thére are other reasons too for it and it’. 


would be useful to consider the circumstances in 
which tne Constitution came to be framed. If the 
British hastened the grant of independence to this 
country it was because of the turn the Second World 
War toox. The Japanese had overrun Barma and were 
threatering Calcutta. Their main concern was the 
involvement of” the Indian people in. ‘the war 


constituctonal changes could await a more appropriate , 





The author, a distinguished coluinuist, is the former 
Edito- of The Statesman. ` 





time. The priorities of the Congress leaders were 
different; they wanted a firm commitment to 


independence and when this did not come they asked’ 
` the British to quit. 


The British did quit but not before partition of the 
country and giving the over 500 princely States the 
right to decide their own future according to their 
own likes. Even when they ruled in the Firm belief 
that the sun would never set on the British Empire 
they chose to give weightages to the Muslims, the 


' Sikhs, the Angld-Indians and the depressed classes. 


x 


`a 


The Congress leaders accepted the facts of partition 
but, chastened by it, were in no mood to give weightages 
to any community on religious grounds. ‘And the 
minority communities—the Muslims, Christians, Sikhs 


‘and Parsees—gallantly rose to the occasion and did 


not insist on any weightage. 

The case of the depressed classes and the échediiled 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes was treated differently 
but it was hoped, unrealistically as it turned out, that 
the need for weightage could’go after 10 years. 

Not only have the hopes of the Constitution-makers 
been belied but the démand for weightages has became 
sharper than during the Raj. Even, the Muslims have 
been promised weightages and thus we are back to 
square one. The country needs to consider the reality 
as it exists today in the light of the constitutional 
provisions and consider what to do. + 

The’ Constitution-makers had no doubt in their 
minds about the direction the country should take. It 
should be a classless society, a sovereign democratic 
republic in which justice, liberty, equality and fraternity 


would prevail. A remarkable feature of the Constitution’ 


was the spirit of compromise with which it ‘was 


- imbued. The direction of the state was clear. The 


Preamble, the Fundamental Rights and the Directive 
Principles read together (as they ought to have been 
but were unfortunately not) did provide the agenda 
for free India. The state had to be secular and tolerant, 
the ownership and the control of the material resources 
of the country had to be so distributed as to subserve 
the common good. There had to be universal primary 
education. The health of the children had to be protected 
and nutrition ensured. The lot of the downtrodden 
had to be improved. 

‘It'is this Indian dream that has more or less 
evaporated. The Indian leaders were stampeded into 
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accepting independence on British terms and this 
. shows in the Constitution. They did not have the 
time, even though they may have had the vision, to 
write on a clear slate. The Governrhent of India Act of 
1935 was their Gita and they lifted bodily and extensively 
from it with variations here and there. This explains 
the Emergency provisions, preoccupation of the 
Constitution with distributian of powers between the 
Centre and the States and the complete neglect of 


grassroots democracy even Ce India primarily | 


lived in the villages. 


. ! 


THERE can be two opinions on the extraordinary 
provisions in the Constitution. Inclusion of the enabling 
‘provisions was caused by ‘a concern for abundant 
' caution for the sake of the unity and integrity of the 
country. But there cannot-be any excuse for p igate 
exercise of them. The tilt in a ae of the Centre! was 





undoubtedly imbued with the same spirit but the ` 
PPY ` 


expectation was that we shall have a really 
federation in which the Centre and the States would 
supplement and complement each other. Pat 
' The Constitution was not framed on the p 

that a single party would rule the Centre an the 
States, far less, the premise that a particular. dy asty 
would rule the country forever. Nor was it t on 
the premise that sycopharits and hangers-on would 
hijack a party. - 


Jtisa sobering thought that the post: independence ; 


experience has been that the Indian people cahndt do 
without a raja'or a rani, be it the Nehru-Gandhi ly 
at the Centre or the Abdullah family in Kashmir, 
Ramachandran or his one-time actress Jayalali iS 
_ N.T. Rama Rao, to an extent Jyoti Basu. Nor is this 
phenomerion observable in India alone. In Pakistan, 
in Bangladesh, in Sri Lanka the tendency is to vest 
. particular families with political power, It is doubtful 
-if the Coristitution alone can provide the answer but 
the question Has to be considered seriously: how to 
provide the democratic spirit in the institutions we 
create? Or, if we are wholly devoid of the democratic 
. spirit, why not honestly own the fact and work gut a 
scheme more suited to our genius? 
A particular weakness of the Constitution is that 
the people who send: representatives: to Parliament 
and the State: Legislatures have really no-voice in the 


selection of the candidates. Should not there be] the ` 
freedom to reject one or all candidates if 50 per cent or f 
particular constituency find them - 


, more voters-in a 

unsuitable? Should not there be the right to recall 

4 ey Members. of Parliament or State 
- Legislatures? 

Now that an overwhelming majority for a party i in 

- Parliament appears to be a thing of the past, should it 





not be made compulsory for Parliament to name'a 
Prime Minister rather than throw this awesopre burden 
on the President?.Or, now that the parliamentary’ 
system itself is showing strain, should‘we not change 
over to the Presidential system? . 
Should not there be a three-tier gouconment at the. 
Centre, in the States and the district level? Once the’ 
power of patronage gets decentralised the chances are 
that we shall have a more democratic government. 
' The power and reach of the Planning Commission 
is not only large: but, according to sme, unconsti- . 
tutional. Planning ought to ascend from below, within 
the broad framework of national development. ` 
The less said. about the judiciary the better. It is 
crumbling ‘under its own- weight of bulging files, 
dilution of standards:and a lawyer community that is 
increasingly concerned with its own welfare than that’ 
of the litigants. Justice must be made cheap, efficient 
and free from corruption. The laws must be drafted 
better. 
The crumbling of communism. in Eastern Europe - 
and the strain the system is undergoing in the Soviet 
Union have brought about a sea-change in the people’s 
attitude towards the state and the form of governance , 


‘it should take. i 


The need fora change in the Gonstititven t obvinia. 


‘The question is: how to go about it? How free are we 


to bring about wholesale changes? Should the changes . 
be at one go or should we build them in instalments?. 


+ 


IN the next few weeks we can know the’ kind of 
Central’ Government we are going to have unless 


` unforeseen factors intervene. Most of the political, 


parties have shied away from the idea of a National 
Government. Had a provision, on the lines of the 
West German Constitution, existed that the head of 


` the executive could be thrown out only after Parliament 


named a’ successor, a National Government would 
have been inevitable. There is an urgent néed fof such 
a provision, unless we choose to change over to, the 
Presidential system. Considering the pressing ‘problems 
the counjry is facing, a fixed tenure for the executive 


-appears desirable. 


Other reforms too cannot be postponed-indefinitely. 
It would be desirable to have a composite body of 
experts to formulate the problems so that the country 
can debate them. If it is found that the majority of the 
people want-to have second look at the Constitution 
the idea of a Constituent Assembly should be considered. 
The Constitutent' Assembly was “not adequately 


, Tepresentative of the people. Although this Helped 
- men of ideas and vision to have idealistic provisions. 


The need Is now to tailor the Constitution to the needs 


and genius of the people. QO 
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Jawaharlal Nehru and Hindutva 


-URVASHIDHAMYA E R S K 


} 

Z; indutoa can be understood as a distinct, mental 
; orientation, which arises from being a Hindu: Some 
people today regard it as a logical and viable basis for 
decking the politics of an overwhelming number of 
Indians. Similar sentiment was expressed In {ts favour in the 
1930s and =940s. Jawaharlal Nehru was among those who 
joined the debate about its relevance for framing a political 

ideology arc] articujated an opposing point of view. j 
. Vinayak Damodar Savarkar, the central personality in the 


4 , Hindu Makasabha from the Ume he became its first President 


r 


in Ahmedabad in 1937 (a post he held till his retirement from 
politics after Gandhi's assassination in 1948), was perhaps 
the most articulate and coherent spokeaman of this concept. 
“M.S. Golwelkar, the RSS’ supreme leader from 1940 to 1973, 
was prominent among those who elaborated upon it. Nehru’s 
views on the subject were scattered in his speeches, press 
statements, published articles and essays written in fail, 
particularly the ‘Almora district jail between October. 1935 


- and September 1935. These views appeared in the’ moet 


consistent and comprehensive form in the Discovery of India 
which he wrote in the Ahmednagar Fort prison camp 
between 1342 and 1945. 
refer to the writings of Sa 
Bhai Parmanand and Dr B.S. Moonjee, “tried and trusted 
, generals” of the Hindu Mahasabha in the same period, who 
reflected the gpinions of the more conspicuous leaders. 

` It was Savarkar’s belief that Hindutva was the obvious 
basis for nationalism in India. Nationalism can be understood 
as a specific type of unifying sentiment among those who live 
in a defin te territory Inasmuch as it calls for an authentic 
indigenovs ‘government for that territory. Savarkar 
mentioned that this sentiment was rooted in a widespread 


belief in the exact geographical contours of India and in s ` 


faith {n,a core cultural legacy which included the 

Sanskrit langauge. In his book Hindutva (1923), he said: 

-A Hinda is he who looks upon the land that extends from 

S u to Sindhu—from the Indus to the seas as the land 
of his fovefathers—his Fatherland (Pitribliu), who inherits ` 
the blood of that race and claims as his own, the culture of 
that rece as expressed chiefly in their common classical 
language Sanskrit... and who above all, addresses this 
land, this Sindhustan as his Holyland (Punyabhu), as the 


land of his prophets and seers, of his godmen and gurus, | - 


the land of plety and pilgrimage. These are the essentials 
o£: Hirauivea common. Race (En) and a Coin 
Civilisation (Sanski iti). 


Savarkar belleved that the “Vaidic Sanatani”, Jaln, 


_ Buddhistand Sikh religions were encompassed. by Hinduism 


because thease who subecribed to them believed that India 
was not only a fatherland but also a holyland. The Hindu 





le Nehru did not specifically + 
and Golwalkar, he took on ' 


X 

converts to Christianity and Islam who shared with the 
Hindus a common culture and a common homeland were 
excluded from the Hindu fold. 

For though Hindustan to them is Fatherland as to any 

other Hindu yet it is not to them a Holyland too. Their 

Holyland is far off In Arabia or Palestine. Their love is 

divided? 

Savarkar wee, however, willing i onide thal aoia 
extraordinary intellectual and emotlonal effort, someone who’ 


` was not born a Hindu could share the sentiment of Hindutva: 


Any convert of a non-Hindu parentage to Hindutva can be 

a Hindu, if de, he or she adopts our land as his or 

her country, marries a Hindu, “thus coming to love our 

land as a real Fatherland, and adopts our culture and thus 

adores our land as the Punyabhuy , 

The Hindus included groups of diverse ethnic 

s: 

The Santals, Kolis, Bhils, Panchamas, Namashudraa and 

all other tribes and classes are Hindus. The Sindhustan is 

-as emphatically, if not more emphatically, the land of their 
` forefathers as of the so-called Aryans, they inherit the 

Hindu blood and the Hindu Culture* = - ‘ 

The lingual diversity was overshadowed by not only the 
widespread acceptance of Sanskrit as a mother language but 
also by the common cultural content in-the languages of 
various regions, 

The fall of Prithviraj is bewalled in Bengal; the martyred 

sons of Govind Singh in Maharashtra.’ 

Savarkar was of thé view that thé prospects of Hindutva 
blossoming as a dominant sentiment were bitght,’given the 
social reform movements and the all-India campaigns to oust 
the British. Besides, the persons generally involved in these . 


_ were Hindus and it was their money which funded these 


activities. However, he was clear that this goal could not be 
fulfilled as long as the Congress party was not neutralised. 
The ideal of cultural regeneration which inspired its anti- 
British struggle’ and which regarded the Hindu religion 
espousing majority and the non-Hindu minorities as being on 
a par were destructive of Hindutoa. If the former were to live 
in India, “they must live here taking for granted Hindustan as 
the land of Hindus, and no one else”.ć In practice this meant 
for Savarkar that while the minoriles should have 
educational and cultural rights, no concessions should be 


. made to them in the matter of franchise or recruitment into 


the public services” Golwalkar went a step further .and 
maintained that a cultural uniformity as indicated by the 
Hindu rellgion was a prima y requirement for ‘India’s 
political development *' : 


\ Aee + 
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FROM Nehrw’s point of - view, Hindutva was a contrived 
concept for ener and upholding India’s nationalist 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Party Politics and Communal Mobilisation in Faizabad 


PRADEEP NAYAK and YOGINDER SIKAND 


„~ $ ommunalism has been a problem for India’s 
C: nation-building’ process for long years. Yet 
from the early eighties communalism, or what we 
call communialisation of Indian politics, has become 
the most distinctive idiom of Indian politics. The 
reasons for a shift from the Left-of-Centre path of 
development and secular posture to the Right, 
accom panied by a politically communal! posture by 
then ruling Congress party, are manifold, most of 
which are the inevitable offshoots of the economic 
and political developments of the country since 
independence. 

The last forty years of economic development 
have led to a further pauperisation of the masses 
and a growing disenchantment with and cynical 
attitude towards politics in the form of popular 
democratic struggles and grassroot movements in 
various parts of the country. The successive Congress 
Governments were unable to effect a radical 
economic change that would have eased the burden 
on the oppressed classes and prevented the political 
consequence of growing inequality. But the social 
logic and nature of the, class coalition has placed 
constraints on state inervention.’ 

In the face of the growing crisis of legitimacy 
faced by the Congress party and its increasing 
failure to mobilise mass support on economic and 
social issues, appealing to the people by invoking 
communal sentiments and fears has become a 
common but powerful strategy. The Congress party 
perfected the art of adopting communal postures 
as witnessed in the party’s victory in the Delhi 
Municipal election and ‘Operation Bluestar’, the 
ouster of Dr Farooq Abdullah from the post of 
Chief Minister of Jammu and Kashmir, the anti- 
Sikh riots after Indira Gandhi's assassination, as 
also in the campaigns of Rajiv Gandhi in the 1984 
and 1989 general elections. Such a tilt to the 
communal line by the premier national party has 
encouraged the rise of hitherto marginalised and 
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donnant political parties like the BJP. Moreover, 
the Congress party’s dubious role in the Shah Bano 


.case and the Babri Masjid-Ram Janmabhoomi dispute 


has furthered the process of communalisation of 
Indian politics. The BJP’s spectacular success in 
the ninth general elections showed the success and 
acceptance of the revivalist and communal appeal 
in northern and western India. 


+ 


CRUCIAL to the understanding of the shift of the 
political discourse and the new phase of commu- 
nalism are two main points? Communalism and 
politics have become complementary to each other. 
Communalism receives its wider acceptance and 
legitimacy in the political processes. Secondly, the 
role of the state has been seen as being one of 
communalising the political process which can be 
proved by a even a cursory glance at the Ayodhya 
dispute. 

The meaning of communalism we still derive 
from the discourse of the past political reality. In 
the interest of proper understanding of the 
phenomenon of communalisation of Indian politics, 
it is essential to study it in the context of the 
present political realities. Such an approach would 
enable us to understand the underlying nature and 
political realities of communalism. 

In thé present analysis, our analytical framework 
rests on the assumption that communalisation of 
Indian politics is essentially a political phenomenon. 
By ‘political’ we mean those activities and events 
which can only be understood in terms of their 
relationships with public postures or wider goals 
and the decision-making structures. Communali- 
sation of Indian politics has been reflected in 


. heightened community-consciousness and prejudices, 


communal riots and mobilisation of religious 
communities on the basis of traditional cultural 
symbols in the political process. Taking into 
consideration the fact that communalism and politics 
were both interlinked even in the past, it must be 
underscored that never before in the history of 
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Indian po'itics has the communal virus attempted 
to swamp Indian polity as we withess in recent 
years. In contradiction to the previous general 
elections (upto the seventh), what we are witnessing 


today’is open and naked communal politics and ° 


blatant communal mobilisation in the general elec- 
tions and a conscious attempt “to unite the majority 
community” under a common ideological banner, 
based on the analytical framework and political 
contexts a3 mentioned earlier. aah: 

We hare undertaken an extensive field survey 
of Faizabad Lok Sabha constituency to assess the 
nature of the political campaign and strategies of 
mobilisation adopted by the political parties, 
especially the BJP, in the ensuing tenth general 
elections. z 


N, 
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THE Faizzbad Lok Sabha constituency (under which 
falls the Ayodhya Assembly constituency) has be- 
come one of the politically important constituencies. 
It has attracted the attention of scholars, and the 
print media and has been given political importance 
by all the major national parties. Despite the secret 
understar.ding between the local Congress-I and 
the BJP <n the last general elections, the man- 
date was by and large in favour of communal 
harmony manifest.in the humilating defeat for the 
Congress-I and the BJP. But the Faizabad electoral 
constituency presents an altogether different political 
picture tr the current generakelections. ` 

The Mandal-Mandir issue has polarised the 
electorate of Faizabad which would hardly make 
any difference in the voting pattern in the Assembly 
and Lok Sabha elections. While the Muslims, the 
backwarc castes and some sections of the Sche- 


duled Caste population have heavily tilted in favour 


of the JD-LF combine, the urban-based middle 
classes, traders and the upper castes have thrown 
their political weight behind the BJP and the 
Congress. 

In the ensuing general elections, the BJP is 
determined to wrest the Faizabad Lok Sabha seat 
and Ayodhya Assembly seat from its main rivals, 
the JD-LF combine and the Congress-I. That for the 
BJP it is a battle for the heart and mind of Faizabad— 
the epicemtre of the Ram imbroglio—can be proved 
from its aggressive political mobilisation and shrill 
campaigr. with the help of its RSS-VHP-Bajrang 
Dal and Durga Vahini allies. The party expects that 
unprecedented local enthusiasm to Advani's rath 
yatra and subsequent public sympathy to the events 
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demand fc r the construction of 


of October 30 and November 3, 1990 can be converted 


into yotes by political mobilisation. 


For the ardent supporters and local leaders of * 


the BJP the important issues in the elections are the 
e Ram temple at 
Ayodhya, abolition of Article ‘370 and promotion 


“of an Uniform Civil Code. However, the issue of 


the Ram Janmabhoomi temple appears to have 
received the foremost priority from the BJP 


. supporters. They are of the firm opinion that the 


rath yatra has bridged the chasm between the 
upper and lower castes, if the massive public 
response to Advani's rath yatra is taken as an 
indication of wide public acceptance.’ Aware of the 
subtle impact of the Mandal Commission Report 
among the backward castes and their spontaneous 
sympathy to the JD, the BJP has fielded Binay 
Katihar, a backward caste (Kurmi) member and the 
UP Bajrang Dal Convenor, to make a dent on the 
JD’s growing backward caste support-base. Despite 
the fact that the majority of the Kurmi votes are 
likely to go in favour of the JD, a large number of 
Kurmis of Sohabal and Ridauli Assembly consti- 
tuenciés are likely to’vote Katihar on caste lines.’ 
Further, projecting Katihar would help to rescue 
the BJP from being stigmatised as a Brahmin-Bania 


Political parties have used more or less similar 


kinds of mobilisation. But the BJP has seized the 
lead in the campaigning because ofits resource- 
fulness, while its main rival the JD-LF candidate 
seems to have been handicapped by the, lack of 
resources. Apart from pressing into service its 
family organisations like the RSS, VHP, Bajrang 
Dal and Durga Vahini in its shrill campaign, the 
party has also used its electronic media blitz. 


¢ 


‘THE BJP’s exclusive emphasis on the Ram 
Janmabhoomi issue and mobilisation of mass support 
around it was clearly discerned when the party’s 
seniormost leader, Atal Behari Vajpayee, addressed 
an election meeting of the party at Faizabad” The 
BJP and its allies left no stone unturned to ensure 
the succes of Vajpayee’s meeting. At the outset of 
the meeting the local leaders describing the general 
and Assembly elections as crucial for the Hindus 
since the battle would be between the Rambhaktas 
or Rashtrmvadis (the BJP and its allies) and Ramoirodhis 
or Raslitrrvirodhis (the JD, the Congress-I and the 
Left) they exhorted the public assembled at the 
huge gathering not to waste their vote by voting on 
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caste lines. Addressing the mass assembly, as one 


_of Rambhaktas, the city unit party secretary; sought 


to evoke the religious fervour by harking back to 


the events at Ayodhya in October-November 1990... 


and made a fervent appeal not to forget the martyrs 


who died in police firing for the “larger cause of _ 


Hindus” and vote for the BJP to cherish that noble 
cause. 





Vajpayee in his evocative and fiery speech 
lank— : 


concentrated mostly on his party’s main poll 
Ram—anid appealed to the voters of Ram ki Nagari 
to give a massive mandate to his party, so that 
within a couple of years it would be able to build 
the Ram Janmabhoomi temple. He asserted: that 
` Ram is -the symbol of our national pride! as He 
transcends the social and economic.barriers of the 


> Hindu society. The Ayodhya dispute is not simply 


the question of constructing a temple or righting a 
historical wrong, rather it involves the larger question 
of reconstructing, Indian nationalism, Vajpayee 
_ declared amidst loud slogans of the party’ workers 
` that rent the air Yai Sri Ram, Jai Sri Ram, Sevak 


ka Balidan, Mang raha hai Kamal Nishan, (the lotus , 


sýmbol demands sacrifice from the Kar Sevaks), 
Hindi-Hindu-Hindustan, Mang raha hai Kamal Nishan. 
(the lotus symbol demands—Hindi, Hindu and 


Hindustan), Hindutoa ney Pukara hai, Garan, Khoon . 
Hamara hat (Hinduton calls out to those who are 


hot-blooded). 


ra ae 


THE BJP in some rural areas seems to'have caught 
the imagination of- the masses transcending the 
caste barriers. The memories of those killed) in the 
Kar Seva still haunt in minds of a cross-section of 





’ Hindus, thanks to the exaggerated’and manipulated 


accounts given by'the print media. Mulayam Singh 
Yadav’s provocative speeches against the BJÈ- VHP 
_in anti-communal rallies, removal of the canopy 
' from the shilairyas site, mass arrests, restrictions on 
movement, parikramnas and worship at Babri Masjid- 
Ram.Janmabhoonil and finally the police fi ng on 


the’ Kar. Seonks ‘helped the BJP to whip up the . 


communal sentiments of the Hindus., The ivideo 
casettes on the Ayodhya killings, pictures ofikilled 
Kar Sevaks, the vitrolic speeches of the VHP’s'rable- 
rousers combined with good organisational networks 
of the party have given the necessary thrust to the 
_ BJP’s campaign. 


„: ‘Ina desperate bid‘to wrest the crucial Faizabad' 
' Lok Sabha seat, the confident BJP candidate’ * stops 
' toan incredibly low level. We came to know from 
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-the villagers in the outskirts of Ayodhya that the 
BJP candidate for the Lok Sabha seat has sought 
their Support by making them ake oath in the Ç 
name of Lord Ram. ; ` 

The BJP hopes: that the Ram Snel will: pave . 
the way for attracting the OBCs, SCs to a transcen- 
‘dental cause that will make them forget their 
underprivileged position, ignore their rights and in 
this way the upper castes/classes and urbah based 
middle class would revive their weakening political , 
hold. - 

In numerous places around the R townshi P- 
and rural areas the BJP has put the (following 
slogans: 

“Jaat Paat ko Chhod Diya, Shri Ram së Naata Jod 

Diya.” (Having dissolved our differences of caste 


„and sect, we all have established a'bond with Sri - 


Ram.) “Jan Jan ki Yahi . Pukar, Ram bina ‘Jeevan ~ 
Beknar.” (It is the opinion of every individual tna 
without Ram, life.is worthless.) 

Throughout Faizabad, on the city walls’ deng 
busy throughfares, attractive.and catchy slogans 
have been put up by the BJP and its allies. In some 


- places the CPI too has put up some captivating 


slogans in order to counteract the BJP’s appeal. 
“Jo Hindu Hit ka Kanj Karega | = 
Wohi, Desh par, Raj Karega.” (VHP, Bajrang ‘Dal 
and Durga Vahini) (He who works for the benefit 
of the Hindus alone is fit to rule the country.) 
“samdst Hinduoit se Anurodh Jai ki: : Sangnthith 
hokar Hidu Raslitrt ke Nirman ‘hetu BJP. ke Haath 
Mazboot Karen.” (Aivedak—Hindu Jagaran Samiti, 
Faizabad) (We appeal to all Hindus to! ‘unite and 
strengthen the hands' of BJP so as to fructify the 
dream of establishing a Hindu Rashtra) ` i 
“Ram Rajya ki Ore Ġhale . 
BJP ke Snath Chale:” (BJP) (Lets go, for Ram 
Rajya, let's go with BJP.) 
“Rastrwand ko Vote de, BJP ko Vote de.” (BJP) 
(Vote for nator liam, vole for BJP) — = 
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COMPARED to the aggressive Vinay Katihar— 
who:is brimming with arrogance and pride—the 
JD-LF candidate; Mitra Sen Yadav, a CPI leader, 
seems a, picture gf moderation, and confidence: 
The political scenarid of Faizaabad has undergone 
rapid change since the 1989 general elections in 
which Mitra Sen Yadav had trouced hib nearest 
Congress-I rival by a margin of 5000 votes. As he ` 
seeks a second term in the Lok Sabha, the main 
‘challenge for him is not the Congress-I but the BJP. . 


oa 
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Despite the phoenix like rise of the BJP in Faizabad 


in recent months, the CPI candidate is confident of 
‘his victory, thanks to:his vigorous anti-communak 
campaign end his support to the Mandal Cammission 
that has enabled him to carve out a formidable 
support base for him. Despite the feverish campaign , 
and hectic mobilisation, the Congress-l’s electoral” 
prospects in both the Faizabad Lok Sabha seat and 
Ayodhya Assembly constituency appear grim due’ 
to the par-y’s dubious stand on both the AJOON 
dispute and Mandal Commission. The backward ` 
castes anc Muslims have virtually been estranged: ` 


from the party. The Congress party's old slogan of » 
providing political stabillty has failed to cut much’ 


ice in am-‘election being fought ‘on issues of a 


. polarising nature.'° 

It is a cad commentary on the stae of our polity, ` 
that the compromises made by the Janata Dal and 
the Congress-I with the communal forces have 
been soleiy guided by the politics of survival. The 
numbers game politics of the Centrist and secular 
parties aze meant to cash in on‘ the Hindu and 
Muslim vote. The, results of such a short-sighted 
approach is now for all to see. It is indeed a 


ró 


paradox that despite the control of the seciilas state ` 

apparatus and institutions as well as levers of 

social power by the Centrist political elites, we are 

now witnessing. the slow retreat of the liberal 

thetoric of secularism as well as the secular process 

itself: : Q 

` N 6 TES ' . om 
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7. The clection meeting of the BJP at Kshalniya Boarding 


. . School, Faizabad on May 12, 1991. 
8. He has also termed the Faizabad Lok Sabha election as a 
battle between the Ramzada and Haramzada. 


_ 9> ‘Interview with Mitra Sen Yadav at his party head office, 


Faizabad on May 20, 1991. 
10. This was admitted by Advind Singh, the Congrese-I’s 


1 Ayodhya Assembly seat candidate, on May 14, 1991. 


Plea for a “United States of India”-I 


RAMAKRISHNA HEGDE 


Tae first part ofthis article by the former Chief Minister of Karnataka appeared in Mairistream (June 1, 1991). 


eq’ oday the citizens feel that they have lost 
f T ccntrol on even the most basic decisions : 
which coricern their day-to-day living. Schools, for 


example, are affected by decisions taken not only , 


by State Governments and local- bddies, but to a 
‘certain extent even by the bureaucrats sitting in‘ 
New Delhi. the citizen does not know whom to 
turn to in order tó get the answers to the problems 
facing him. What he finds ‘is several conflicting 
jurisdictions. The answer to this problem is not to 
unify the jurisdictions. Even-in’a unitary state like; 
Great Britain, there has been a demand for devolution 
of power to the regions or the local bodies in the 


—Editor 
‘ / 

last two decades. There are many other unitary 
states where regionalism is rearing its head because 
the government at the national capital has amassed 
too much,power. The solution really lies in having 
autonomous States and local governments with: - 
significant independent responsibility for the welfare 
of the people living in their furisdictions; governments 
that offer a wide range of public policies and vary 
the level of public goals and services costs of ’ 
government goods and services equal to the revenues 
collected from taxpayers in'each jurisdiction. 

State Governments have come to ‘exist at the 
sufferance of the party in power at the Centre. The 
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Gévernors are treated as mere ‘cliaprnsis, to be, 
transferred at will or to be sacked on the flimsiest 
of pretexts. The Centre is encroaching steadily.into 
the States’ domain, especially the economic domain. 
It feels free to hold up its sanction to State projects. 
It has becorne a monitor of the law and order 
situation in the States. It asserts a right,to veto 
State bills, even though they do not require the 
President’s adsent. State bills sent to the President 
for his assent are held up inordinately for long 
periods because the bureaucrats take a long time in 
vetting them. Even progressive measures like the 
Karnataka Zilla Parishad, Taluka, Mandal Panchayat 
and Nyaya Panchayat Act, 1983, was held up by 
the Congress-I Government for lwo years. 
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THESE lapses were documented in authentic detail 
in 1983 when I was the Chief Minister of Karnataka 
and placed before the Assembly on September 22, 
1983, a White Paper on the office of the Governor, 


describing the constitutional position and the political ` 


perversion. The Sarkaria Commission on Centre- 
State Relations has published the entire White 
Paper in the second volume of its report as one of 
the appendices. The following year | got prepared 
a White Paper on the toppling of State Governments. 


It is regrettable that on each count the lapses have , 


since increased. In May: 1984, the Government of 
Sikkim was dismissed followed by the toppling of 


the National Conference Government headed by ° 


Dr Faroog Abdullah in July 1984. The Telugu 
Desam Government, headed by N.T. Rama Rao, 
was toppled in August 1984. The Akali Dal Ministry 
headed by Surjit Singh Barnala was dismissed in 
.May 1987 and President's Rule was imposed. The 
Nagaland and Mizoram Governments met the same 
fate in August and September 1988 respectively. 
This was followed by: the Janata Dal Ministry in 
Karnataka on April 21, 1989 and that of the Asom 
Gana Parishad on November 28, 1990. The DMK 
Government headed by Karunanidhi was dismissed 
on January 30, 1991 and President’s Rule was 
imposed without even a report by the Governor. 
B.K. ‘Nehru was transferred as the Governor 
from the State of Jammu & Kashmir to Gujarat 
because he refused to be privy to a coup for oust- 
ing Dr Farooq Abdullah. The pattern was repeated 
recently in Tamil Nadu and Bihar.'S.S. Barnala, the 
Governor of Tamil Nadu, refused to comply with 
the Congress-I supported-Janata Dal-S Government's 
« demand by sendinga report which would assist 


` 


` 


the Centre in toppling the Karunanidhi Goyemment, : 


whereupon the Centre acted on its ‘own most — 


arbitrarily. For nori-compliance with its wishes the 
Centre wanted to get rid of Barnala and ordered 
his transfer to Bihar. The man of dignity that he is, 
Barnala resigned in protest on February 13, 1991. 
On that very day, President R. Venkataraman 
dismissed the Governor of Bihar, Mohammed Yunus 
. Saleem. , : j 
Yunus Saleem has revealed in'a Press interview 
that he, a head of a State appointed by the President, 
was asked insistently to resign by a Secretary of the 
Government of India. So was the Governor of 
Assam, D.D. Thakur, who had not completed even 
one year; he was transferred to Arunachal Pradesh 
only to accommodate a favourite of the puling 


party at the Centre. Thakur also rightly protested - 


and resigned. Yunus Saleem has in a Press interview 

made a specific charge: So as 
I had refused to succumb to the pressures of Prime 

| Minister Chandra, Shekhar and other Union Ministers 
from Bihar to give a report against the Laloo Prasad 
Yadav Government. Flow could I say that the law and 
order situation In Bihar was deterioraling? (The Telexraptr, 
February 15, 1991) 


y 


His charges are Very specific and uncontroverted: 


The Prime Minister had carlier asked me tò summon the 
House when the Chicf Minister was secking a vote of 
confidence 


- No Prime Minister has a right to direct a Governor 


as to how he should exercise his discretion as head’ 


of State, least ‘of all on a matter in which the , 


Governor is bound by the advice of the Chief 
Minister. Of what avail is the Supreme Court's 
famous judgement in the case of Dr Raghukul 
Tilak, the Governor of Rajasthan, to Governors like 
Barnala and Yunus Saleem? ' 
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THE Sarkaria Commission had made some half- 
hearted recommendations to ensure the indepen- 
dence of the Governors and to prevent abuse of 
Article 356 of the Constitution which enables the 
imposition of President's Rule. The Report says: 
It has been suggested to us thal effective constitutional 
safeguards should be provided to ensure that the olfice of 
the Governor Is {ree [rom ‘controversy ... while we agree 
that effective safeguards for this purpose’ should be 


- evolved, we are of the view that not all these safeguards 
can be written into lhe Constitution, ; á 


Itis sad that after nearly four decades’ experience 
and the clearest proof of the abuse of the office of 
the Governor by the Centre, the Commission should 
leave the safeguards to be “evolved”- and - not 

-written into the Constitution. : ` 
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The only safeguard it recommends for incorpora- 


tion in the Constitution is that of consultation with 
= the Chief Minister in the selection of the person to 
T be appoin*ed as Governor. The Report recommends: 
- The procedure of consultation should be presçribed in the 
Constitution Itself by suitably amending ‘Article 155. 
As for security, of tenure, the report makes a 


„feeble suggestion on safeguards against arbitrary | 


" dismissal. The Governor “should be- informally 
apprised of the grounds of the proposed action 
and afforded a reasonable opportunity of showing 


“cause agrinst it”. But, then, a Governor, like’ any 


wy 


other funcztionary, has'a right to go to court against 
arbitrary dismissal even today. That has not proved 
a strong check. The Report suggests that the 
Governor's reply should be examined by an advisory 
group œnsisting the Vice-President of India and 
the Speaxer of the Lok Sabha or a retired Chief 
Justice of India. “ After receiving the recommendation 
of this group, the President may pass such orders 
in the case he may deem fit.” 


As for the imposition of President's Rule, the ° 


only substantial check which the Commission recom- 
mends is one designed to make the remedy of 
judicial review on the grounds of malafide “a little 
more meaningful”. It recommends. that the 


Governos report should be “a speaking document” 
containing “a precise and clear statement of all . 


material facts and grounds on the basis of which 


the President may satisfy himself as to the existence 


or otherwise of the situation contemplated in Article 


356”. Such a statement must be made an integral . 


part of tré Proclamation-under Article 356(1). This 
will enable Parliament and the courts more closely 
to scrutinise the grounds. But this check will be of 
limited value. In Parliament, the ruling party nece- 


ssarily commands a majority. For reasons more , 


than one, the aggrieved parties, are most reluctant 


` to go to courts. 


As early as 1953, Dr B.R. Ambedkar said in the 


Rajya Scbha apropos the imposition of Central rule’ 


in the Pepsu: 
The people gota very legitimate ground for suspicion that’ 
the government is ‘manipulating the Articles In the 
Conatflutlon for the purpose of maintaining their own 
party n office in all paris of India. This js a rape of the- 
, ConsiRution. 


Similarly, there has been’ persistent misuse of 
Article 254(2) of the Constitution in regard to the 
President's assent to State legislation. It is not with- 
out significance that while the annual reports of the 
Union Home Ministry provide the figures for the 


_ number of Bills which had received the President’s 


assent during the yeat, they carefully omit to 


- mention the number of Bills pending or the time it 


has taken for giving the President's assent. In the 


light of the proceedings in the Drafting-Committee 
and in the Constituent Assembly, the constitutional 
scheme is very clear. The States are not called upon 


- to refer to the President for his assent to any Bill on 


a topic in the State list for legislation. Secondly, 
reference of a Bill by the Governor to the President 
must be only on the advice of the Council of 
Ministers. Both the propositions are subject, to the 


` qualification that if a Bill so derogates “from the 
. powers of the High Court as to endanger the 


position which that court is by this Constitution 
designed to fill”, the Governor shall not assent to 
it, but shall reserve it for President’s consideration 
(Article 200), as a matter of duty. 


+ 


SUNDAY MAIL reported on September 23, 1990 
that the President had yet to give assent to aş many 
as 74 Bills referred to him by different. State , 
Governors. Of these, two had been pending for 
seven years, three for six years, | two for five years, 
seven for three years and 58 for the P one year. 


The report further says: 


The Home Ministry has a stock reply to any queries 
regarding the fale of Bills. Thus, after making the 
Karnataka Government walt for six yeara, Ilhe Home - 
Ministry. wrote .to the State Government that ils 
Educational Bill, 1983 was ‘under examination’. 


The States feel the brunt of the Centre’s relentless 
drive for amassment of power at.the expense of 
their autonomy at all levels—constitutional, adminis- 
trative, political and economic. The states’ list of 
subjects for legislation (List 2—Seventh Schedule 
of the Constitution) has been denuded of much of. 
its content by various Central inroads. 

“Public ordér” is exclusively a State subject. 
Neithet the Centre's | ‘legislative nor its executive 
power can trans into this sphere of State 
authority. Only if “public order” is flouted on such 
a-large scale in a state as to constitute “internal 
disturbance” does the Centre’s aniy as 5 defined in 
Article 355, get activated: 

It shall be the duly of the Union to protect State 

against external a aggression and internal disturbance and - 

to ensure that the government of every State is carried on 

In accordance with the provisions of this Constitution. 

The States’ powers in respect of “public order” 
and “police” do not include “the use of any naval, 
military or air force or any other armed force of the 
Union or of any other force subject to the control of 
the Union .., in aid of the civil power...” Read 
together, the provisions mean that should it be 
necessary to invoke the services of any Central 
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force “in aid of the civil power”, the situation gets 
out of the exclusive control of the state though its 
primary responsibility for “public order” remains. 
But in the exceptional situation, the Centre shares 
the responsibility, since its forces are being used 


` besides the State police. 


‘Deployment of any of the Centre’s forces “in aid 
of the civil power” is exclusively a Union subject. 
The 42nd Amendment (1976) had inserted, in the 
Constitution Article 257-A which empowered the 
Union to deploy a Central force “for dealing with 
any grave situation of law and order in any State”. 


But this provision was deleted in 1979 (during — 


Janata rule) by the 44th Amendment. “A grave 


situation of law and order” is basically different ` 


from the “internal sl casa envisaged in'Artide 
355. 

Yet, in recent years, Central Ministers have felt 
free to roam in any State for sheér partisan ends, 
after any disturbance 'of law and order, barking 


` orders directly to State officials, ignoring the State 


Ministers, and at times insulting them as well. For 
instance, on July 25, 1988, the then ‘Union Minister 
of State for Home, Mrs Ram Dulari Sinha, declared 
after a visit to Karamchedu in Andhra Pradesh: 

If such incidents continue, the Centre will ‘have to 


Intervene. 


` Eight days, ediier, a clash had taken place in 


which five Scheduled. Caste persons had been 
killed and 22 injured. Well: before her visit, the 
Chief Minister, N.T. Rama Rao, had ordered a 


judicial inquiry as well as payment of compensation.. 
-Far graver incidents have occurred in Congress-I- 


ruled States without either of these steps in redress. 
A situation In which the State Governments exist 


and function at the sweet will of the Centre reflects 
-a total negation of federalism. i 


Public health is a State subject but' the Centre 
concerns itself with it nonetheless. It incurs a lot of 


“unnecessary sa man of maintaining huge’ 


Does your copy of Mainstream reach late 
or sometimes not at all? « 


The postal service is sot in our hands but we would - 
_ like to %¢ Mainstream in your hands. ` 


YOU CAN HELP US BY: 
)@ Typing your name and address clearly 80 that there are no 


‘| > errocs in addressing your copy. 
"|© Quoting your subseriptlon number in your complaint letter 


to Manager, Mainstreain, F-24 Bhagat Singh Market, New 
DelhI-110001. Perhaps your subscription’ has expired. 


@ Writing for a replacement copy within six weeks of the 
idate of the issue which has been misplaced. 
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the State or concurrent list. Over the years there 
hasbeen steady and sharp increase in the number 
of what are called Centrally sponsored schemes (a 
euphemism for the Centre’s domination over the 
States). All ‘such schemes should be left to the 
States’ to pie implement and administer. Le Re 


t 


THE gravest and most hatul seien of the 
atrophy of the States’ domain in the economic field 


is in regard to industries and economic planning. ` 
‘The framers of the Constitution advisedly: put 


industries in the State list. However, Entry 24 of 
the State list (List II) relating to industries was 
made subject to, the provisions of Entry 7 and 


k Entry 52 of List I. Entry 7 of List I relates:to indus- 


tries declared by Parliament by law to be necessary + 
for the purpose-of , defence or for the p tion of 
war. Entry 52, List I, reads thus: “Industry, the 
control of which by the Union is declared by 


Parliament by law to be expedient in the public E 


interest”. The very next. year, Partiament enacted _ 
the industries (Development and Regulations) Act, 


‘1951. It specifies as many as 38 industries in its 


First Schedule for Central Control. They, include 
units manufacturing items such as zip fasteners, 
razor blades, match sticks, hurricane lanterns, 


“ cigarettes and toilet preparations. 


The scheme of the Constitution is perfectly dear. ` 
Industries are essentially a State subject. Only 
those industries are to be regulated by. the Centre 
the cor:trol-of which by the Union is declared as 


' expedient in the public interest by Parliament. But 


without an amendment to the Constitution, industries 
have been virtually transferred into a Union subject. 
More than 90 per cent of the organised industries ' 
in terms of value output have been brought under : 


the bailiwick of the Union. In practice, the repulation 


of industrial activity by the Union Government has 
oft several occasions inhibited the enug up of 
new industries. a 

- I can refer to my personal experien of fighting i 
for the Mangalore Refinery or the Vijayanagar Steel > 
Plant. What is particularly galling is the blatantly ` 
partisan manner in which industries have been 
sanctioned: projects Which were originally earmarked 
for Karnataka were shifted elsewhere. I am aware. 
that this has happened. in almost every’ other 
Opposition-ruled State as well. When the people of 
a State are, keen to take up;a major industrial 
project; and are ready to make the n 


- sacrifices, why should the rulers in Delhi object? Is 


ha in the national interest? i 
(To be continued) 
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s _ Desecrating Our Whole Inheritance. 
~ p | ` - ~ f - ; 


` 
+ 


F aced with the kind of Hindi-speaking Hindu 
leaders that the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) 
has unleashed in the North, how does an average 
urban Hindu from the Hindi-heartland react? ` 


After zalking to a cross-section of people, one finds `, 


that the presence of saffron-clad sadhus and sadlrois 
largely generates in the urban Hindu a vague and 
constant sense of loss tinged somewhat with guil:. 
Cut off irom the rituals and ritualistic language of 
their parents and grandparents as most of them are, 
many of them confess, that listening to the likes of 
Ritambhara and Uma Bharati, certain half- formed 
thoughts have begun to haunt them. 

Thoughts that tell them that perhaps they are 
guilty of ignoring their roots and maybe the secular 


state has really and actively been discriminating aaa - 
- them by asking them to-be Indians and not Hindus. 


The carefully-crafted Hindutoa ideology of the BJP 


feeds on precisely such moments of confusion and «° 


imbalance. This is what the perfidious and self-assured 


< ideologues have been waiting for. They want you to 


say your mea culpas. For, only those who are sorry will 
disbelieve the obvious innocence of all those whom 
the par-y’s cassettes and pamphlets indict. In the 
“indicted”, one sees one’s own transgressions magnified. 
You do not go to temples? Well, “they” 
forefath2rs) broke and desecrated them. You do not 
speak your mother-tongue? Well, “they” (or their 
forefathers) replaced it with an alien language i in the 
courts end schoals to choke your voice and culture. 
All this implies that “they” are the ones really to be 
blamed, not you! 
At this, the crowd heaves a teh of relief and begins 
to nod and sway while a saffron-clad woman with 


flashing eyes chides them for being lapsed Hindus ° 


and co.lecting VCRs and refrigerators when they 
should have been buying weapons for self-defence. 

Remember Bhindranwale, anyone? ` 

It is the contorted fate of our democracy today that, 
Increasingly, the future being talked about from par-y- 
platforms seems to have no roots in the immediate 
past. What was important yesterday—secularism, anti- 
casteism—is being attacked today as irrelevant or 
worse, pseudo. You need, the leaders are telling you, 
to begia with the beginning. Not with 1947, but with 
the age of Ram,and Manu. Whatever is verified and 
recorded history, is to be abandoned and only the 
unreco-ded word, history as hearsay, history as a set 
of caste and sopmunity Pres shall endure. 


(or their | 
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, Give us a chance. Try us, you'll like us! Each party 
promises. This time, we are to commit ourselves to a 
‘party before the party has delivered. And what is.it 
that they profess they are committed to? Not to the 


‘basic requisites of democracy and development such 


as the eradication of casteism, communalism or even 
illiteracy, but -to “Social Justice”, “Ram Rajya” and 
‘*Stability”1- ` 

Fanaticism, arms, deohaneion and distortion of 
the immediate past, and fear. Can there be a more 
combustible combination? History, recent history of . 
the. world, is salient proof that evil acts with a violent 
and crushing speed while kind wisdom slutters and ` 
stumbles. 

Good needs time to reveal its essence, evil is a glib 
talker and has all the best lines. 

~ Time is future, ‘time is change. He who controls . 
time, controls change. So the arrogant and aggressive 
promoters of casteism and Hindutoa seek to keile 
and arrest time. Matadors are camouflaged as mitiis 
‘and trendy polyester silk and hi-fi equipment is used 
for making cut-outs of medieval heroes and for belting 
out hateful retrograde messages couched in holy 
terminologies. - 

As a lover of true Hinduism, of the colloquy 
language of the Gangetic plains which the likes 
Tulsidas, Nazir, Mir, Ghalib, Premchand and Suan 
‘Sahay have enriched with their writings, one hangs 
one’s head in utter shame at this desecration of a 
whole inheritance, a whole way of life: 

Hum lad rahe the 
Sanaj ko badalne ke liye ck 
bhasha ka yuddh, 
Par Hindi ka prashna ab 
| Hindi ka nahin sah gaya 
Hun haar diuke hain 
Hodi hai malik ki 
Tab Axedi ke liye ladne ki bhasha 
phir kya hogi? | Raghuvir Salay 
_ (We were fighting 

The battle of the language to, 

change society 

But the question of Find! is no 

longer 
The question of Hindi. 

We have lol, 

Hindi belgngs to the masters 

now, 

What then shall be the angaaee 

In which we shall fight the battle . 

for our freedom?) l Q 


—_— 
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Comrade Dange: Some Memories 


SUBRATA BANERJEE 


S.A. Dange, one of the founders of the, communist and working class movements in India, passed away tit 


Bombay on May 22 at the age.of 91 


my, omrade is no more. Comrade. That is how 
’ we used to refer to him when we were 
detenues in Nasik jail in Maharashtra. That was 
during those terrible days of 1948-50. The days of 
the Ye Azadi Jhoota Hai slogan of the Communist 
Party of,India. ~- l 
I had met Comrade Dange earlier when I left the 
Army to join the`staff of the central organ of the 
CPI—People’s Ageimmediately after the Naval 
Mutiny. 1 got to know him when we spent two 
long years in Nasik jail, sharing common struggles, 
problems of keeping up the morale of a large 
number of kisan, working class as well as middle 


class detenues, and facing up to the vicissitudes of’ 


a political programme which some of us had, 
already begun to realise was wrong and disastrous. 

Comrade was already there when I was taken to 
Nasik. I was very lucky to be allocated the cell next 

_ to his. My election as the Secretary of the Jail Com- 
mittee brought me closer to him in my day-to-day 
activities in dealing with the problems of the other 
detenues and taking them up with the jail authorities. 

+ 
AS soon as we had settled down and the arrival of 
new detenues came down, Comrade virtually 
converted our barrack inté a school ‘of Marxism. 
He told us how they had steeled themselves politi- 
cally and survived long imprisonment, particularly 

_at the time of the Meerut Conspiracy Case. 

Ali the middle class comrades were got together 
to read Capital. Whenever we found it difficult to 
understand, Comrade was always there to discuss 
the matter with us. He never gave us a straight 
answer to our questions. The answer evolved through 
our ‘discussions. This was not all. After we had 
completed reading the first volume of Capital, we 

“had to discuss it with our non-English-speaking 


comrades from among the working class and the - 
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peasantry. 

It was not a question of giving them simplistic 
explanations of all that.we had learnt from Capital. 
It was more an exercise in sharing a rich experience 
of the acquisation of knowledge that strengthened 


our ideological foundations. We spoke about the j 


transformation of. the worker into the working 
class and ultimately into a revolutionary and a 
Communist with the induction of ideology. This 
process they underslood very easily from their 
own experience of Tife. It was particularly exciting 
to listen to the yeteran working class comrades 
participating in the discussions and narrating their 
own understanding born of experiences. 

We talked to them about exploitation and the 
differences in the nature of feudal and capitalist 
exploitsticn. This too they understood and illustrated 
with their own experiences. The Marathi-speaking 
comrades then carried this discussion to the kisans 
from Khandesh who had ‘been detained in the 
barrack next to ours. 

From Capital we went to other Marxist classics— 
Lenin’s Imperialism, State and Revolution, Engel’s 
From Ape to Man and so on. We managed to 
smuggle in the books with the help of the visitors 
who came to see us from time to time. 

Some of us used to read and make notes from 
the various books at night after lock-up. This was 
also the best time for Comrade and myself to carry 
on long conversations.. This was a very rich 
experience. I got my grounding in Marxism. What 
was more, | got my grounding also in understanding 
the Indian communist movement in its national 
context. It was Comrade who brought home to me 
the reality that the Communist Party in India was 
not born just of a foreign inspiration. Its emergence 
was rooted in the experience of the national 
movement itself, not the least in the experience of 


the strength of the masses in motion released by. 


Gandhiji, as well as in the limitations of that 


$$ 
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bourgeois leadership, however revolutionary it might 


“y have beer. He taught me that a Communist Party 
cannot fu fil its objectives if it culs itself off from its 
- own national roots. It does not mean that he 
underestimated the links with the world communist 
and intermational working class movement and the 
other anci-imperialist: struggles of the colonial 
peoples. The role ofthe Soviet Union was always 
emphasised, Under his guidance all of us tried to 
understand the new phenomenon that was develop- 
ing inthe emergence of the people’s democracies 


of Eastern Europe. I retal] now that many questions , 


remainec unresolved, particularly the formulation 
that people’s democracy was an expression of the 
dictatorsnip of the proletariat. 

š We d scussed the developments in China. We 
> read every book and article that we could get hold 


of about China, which seemed much closer to usin , 
experience. Mao's New Democracy seemed more | 


relevant to us. In all this not once did Comrade try 
` , to impose his, views on us. We were all encouraged 
to express our views. The day we got the news cf 
the fall of Peking and the final victory of' the 
Chinese Revolution, we held a celebration meeting. 


There were. not only speeches but also songs and _ 


recitations of poems. 

We used to be floaded with so-called documents 
from the Party Centre about the increasing tempa 
of the revolution. They also reflected the increasing 
intolerance of the Party Centre of any dissent from 
the prevailing Party line. We also discussed these 
documents with mixed feelings. We formed our 
own opinions. There were sharp differences as the 
days went by. This was one matter on which 
Comrade refused to express his opinion. It was 


only in the evening in response to my repeated ` 


asserticns critical of the line that he did make some 
comments. l 

Comrade also made sure that we kept ourselves 
enterta*ned. Morale-building in jail could not be 
confine to political education alone. In the evenings, 
before ock-up, we used to have song sessions. We 
sang not only revolutionary, songs but also love 
songs. There were poetry sessions in which Ali 
Sardar Jafri recited his owħ compositions. , 

Comrade even worked out an idea of a modified 
form ox tennis. We played with wooden rackets, a 
little le 
Comrade also participated in the game with us. 
*~ We. celebrated the anniversary of the October 
Revolution. Comrade suggested that we should 
mount an exhibition on the way children were 


‘looked after in the Soviet Union. We cut out” 
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r in size than the table tennis rackets.. 


I 


. pe 
pictures from the journals, Soviet Union and Soviet 


_ Land, which we used to secure from our outside 
contacts. We mounted. the exhibition in one of the | - 
‘empty cells.” 


The other prisoners who had been given various 
responsibilities, including keeping our ward clean 
and helping us in the kitchen we had set up, saw 
this exhibition. They were very impressed. They 
told their comrades, who-came visiting. We told 
them that this was the kind of society: we wanted 


tò build. Now they understood why we were in: 


prison. Some of them shed tears, as they thought of 
their own children, whom they had left behind. In 
the eyes of the law they were criminals. In reality 
they were peasants. Many of them had indulged in 
violenée in land disputes and had landed in jail as 
criminals. A new bond was thus creafed between 
the political prisoners and the other prisoners in 
Nasik jail, Comrade’s scheme of political education 
thus had much wider‘dimensions. . 
- ¢ 


$ 


THEN came that famous railway strike. We were . 
fed with reports from the Party Centre about the- 


gathering momentum for the all-India strike of ` 


railwaymen. This was, as it were, the beginning of 


‘the revolution. Comrade never fora moment, even 


tg me, hinted that in his opinion the strike would 
not come through. Nevertheless, he repeatedly 
warned us that it was going to be a very difficult 
task. ' 


pass by, a reminder to us of the world outside from 


‘which we had been cut ‘off. That, morning we 


waited anxiously. We hoped that there, would be 
no whistles, no sounds of trains passing by. We 
were sadly disappointed. As the hours ticked away. 
we realised that the railway strike had ‘failed. As 
the day went on the gloom of despair was replaced 


by a-wave of questions. Comrade was asked to tell 


us what went wrong. For many of us our confidence 
in the Party line and the reports received from the 
Party Centre was badly shaken. There were heated 
discussions. Comrade remained calm, though he 
was very disturbed too. He tried to explain to us 
that he had warned us about the difficulties involved. 
He admitted that,the Party had committed a serious 
mistake. Not for a moment did he question the 


' correctness of the Party line, even though some of 
us raised the issue. He skirted the question. Cut off 


from:everything how. could he say that the Party 
line had been proved wrong? 
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From inside the fail we could hear the trains - 





Then came another major crisis. Sorhe comrades 
were forcibly transferred from a Bombay city jail to 
Nasik. Among them were many working class 
comrades whose families could not possibly travel 
this distance to meet the prisoners. We had news of 
this from the other ordinary prisoners. The prison 
vans arrived. There were slogans. We walked out 
of our barracks. We were asked to go back. We 
refused. We could hear screams in the distance as 
our comrades were beaten. ‘After they had been 
subdued and put into their cells and locked up, the 
jail authorities turned their attention to us. We 
were fired upon from the central tower. 

Two of our comrades fell wounded. We drew 
back to the gates of our yard. Firing continued. We 
realised that further resistance was useless. I 
suggested to Comrade that we should.go back. He 
agreed. I.tried to step forward to pull the wounded 
back. They were dead. Comrade held me back. I 
asked the others to bend low and slip inside. 
Comrdde was the last in the row. I asked him to go 
past me and enter the yard. He walked straight as 
a ramrod. Two bullets hit the gate just above his 
head. I was taken aback. 

The yard gate was locked. Nobody came in to 
lock us up in the cells. Everyone slowly went back 
to the cells. 1 sat outside with Comrade. | asked 


him why he had not bent down and hurried inside. ` 


He could have been shot. He kèpt quiet for a while 
and then said, in a sad voice, “I was trying to find 
out whether I have really become a coward.” I was 
shocked. This had been his reaction to the slander 
carried out by the Party Centre in what were then 
known as the ‘Jail Documents’. In Nasik till then 
there had been no clashes with the jail authorities 
as had been happening in other jails throughout 
~ the cduntry on the instigation of the Party Centre. 

For this Comrade Dange had beso dubbed “com fort- 
. loving” and a “coward”. 

There had been questions among some of us 
about jail struggles. Comrade had only said that no 
such occasion had arisen. He used to point out that 
the negotlations with the jailers were carried out 
not by him but by me and I had never failed to 
secure whatever we néeded, except liberty of course. 
He had never spoken out his heart every to me 
about his deep gnawing pain caused by the slander. 
We conversed long into the night on that occasion. 

Then followed the usual punishments for our 
action. Our rooms were searched. We lost all the 
privileges we had earned through negotiations. 
Our visitors were not allowed. Our letters stopped. 
We went on a hunger strike demanding the 


restoralion of all our privileges. We also demanded 
that our comrades should be sent back to Bombay. 
In the meanwhile they must be brought to out 
yard, 

All we had were glasses of water and half a 


piece of lime morning and evening. As the days , 


went by there were signs of some comrades breaking 
down. Ideological justifications were put forward 
by some of the middle class comrades. Some of the 
peasant comrades in the neighbouring barrack were 
more forthright and saw no sense in SEEDS 
themselves. 

Instead of sending a Marathi-speaking EA 
Comrade decided that as the Secretary of the Jail 
Committee I would have to tackle the problem. 


' The prison warders, who were prisoners themselves, 


had brought us the news about the situation in the 
other ward. They helped me get out of the yard 
and visit the next barrack. I spent a long time with 
them. In my broken Hindi and worse Marathi I 
tried to explain the political significance of our 
struggle. | reminded them that two of our comrades 
had been-shot dead. I do not know how much I 
convinced them, but the hunger strike did not 
break. And ultimately we won all our demands, 
except of course sending the Bombay comrades 
back. Once again Comrade insisted that it was my 
responsibility to conduct the negotiations. l 

Matters came to a head when the criticism of 
our Party line by the Cominform came out. The 
waves of growing protests within the Party began 
to break on us at Nasik. There were sharp differences 
of opinion among us. Many of the comrades who 
had come from Bombay took a rigid stand. Some 


were bewildered. Others came to the conclusion, 


that the Party line had*been wrong. Comrade was a 
little more open with his views but refused to 
intervene. 

One night when we had been locked up, I asked 
him why he was not issuing a statement expressing 
his views. His reply was revealing: “There was a 
time when the Party was small. 1 had fought. Even 
with lathis. Those days are gone. The Party is big. I 
cannot do anything that might break the Party.” 

Then the day came for`us to be dispensed 
Comrade Dange was taken to Yervada Jail where 
the other leaders had been kept. Many of us were 
released on bail. I was among the last. 

For two years I had spent with Comrade Dange, 
he had trained me. He had. converted me from a 
callow, wide-eyed romantic revolutionary into a 
Communist. He taught me to think for myself at a 
time when independent thinking by cadres was 
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frowned upon to put it mildly. As.a Communist 


and as a human being I am what Iam today mainly - 


because of him. H.I differed with him during the 
last years of his life, it was because he taught me 
never to mix up personal loyalties | with political 
decisions. 


` + 
I would like to end these memories with a few 
more instances of Comrade Dange’s multi-faceted 
personality. While we were at Nasik our personal 
relations had deepened into a relationship between 
our two families. This was naturally strengthened 
and deepened after the Party: began to function 


normally once again. When he was setting up the 
holiday home for ‘trade union workers at Betul, 


‘Comrade Dange, who was now ‘D’ to us, as to 


everyon2 else in the family, teok my parents for a 
holiday there. My little daughter accompanied 
them. She fell ill on the way. I got a letter fram “D” 
rebuking me for loading my elderly parents with 
-this small child, whom we should have looked 
after ou-selves. He thought we were very selfish. 


The cther occasion was when he took me along i 


with hira to` Barnpur after the strike at the Indian 
Tron and Steel ‘Company. As the Vice-President of 


the World Fedération of: Trade Unions he was , 


carrying some money forthe families of the worke-s 


killed ir the firing. I shall never forget that meeting ` 


of the steel workers of Burnpur. They sat facing the 
steel mil. It was evening. The sky behind Comrade 


. Dange was overcast with the rust-coloured smoke 


billowing out of the blast furnace: Comrade Dange 
traced the linkage between the Strike Committee of 
the workers and the Soviets.. He vividly brought z0 
them the vision of the day when the steel mill 
would >e theirs. It was a thrilling moment. The 


‘workers cheered. Without their even knowing it | 


they had received a lesson in Marxism. 
Another instance. It was ‘D’s sixtieth birthday. 


In 196Z. China had attacked India. ‘I was very . 


disturbed. I met him on that day to wish him and 
asked him what he thought of the situation. He 
smiled. “Come to the meeting with me,” he said. 
The sta-ure of ‘D’ was‘clear to me at that meeting 


where ell kinds of people had come to pay tributes ` 


to him At. this meeting he spoke against the 
Chinese aggression against India. It was only later 
that the Party accepted this position. Comrade 
Dange ~ever lost his roots in the soil of India. This 
is what made him reach ttie stature of a panonal 


‘| Ecology, Economy, Matriliny and Peruiliiy of 


leader without ceasing to be a Communist. 
ea E 

IT is of some relevance today, that after the Cultural - 
Revolution: of Mao, ‘D’ had once told me that Mao 
shad gone about it in the wrong way, but he was 
right as far as liquidation of the power of the . 
bureaucracy was concerned. The Cultural Revolution 
revealed the inherent anarchist in Mao. One can _ 
understand that ‘D’ welcomed glasnost and 
in the Soviet Union. Maybe he would have said . 
that they too had made mistakes. But then as he 
had once told me: “Only those who do not do 
anything never make mistakes.” 

Such was Comrade S.A. Dange, as Fi knew him. 
A very humane person. Very much of an Indian 
and yet strongly linked toʻinternational solidarity. 
A Marxist who could apply its basic principles to 
the Indian civilisational.context, maybe sometimes 
not quite correctly. A builder of cadres for the 
Party. There is a great deal that the communist 
movement in India can learn from him, particularly 
at this moment when India, the Indian communist 
‘movement and the world communist movement 
are facing a crisis of unprecendented dimensions. 

Comrade is no more. May comred: live 1076 
within us. : D 
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e COPING WITH INFLATION ` 


‘The Experience of 1990 - 
-By S.M. Datta, Chairman, Hindustan Lever Ltd. 
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t the enä of the, Eighties, we could look back back with 


rate of the Gross Domestic Product to an annual av of 
35, per. cent A’ satisfactory growth ‘in agricultural output, 
ined with an average growth rate of over seven per cent 
in mdustrial production, kept prices in check. The average 
rate of inflaton in wholesale prices, which was a little over 
eight per cent in the first half of the decade, dropped signif} 
cantly to seven per cent In the second half. The resilience in 
the economy was uately demonstrated when the severe 
drought of 1987-88,, fo as it did uppn_ two relatively 
poor monsoons, did not to.a sharp on in prices. 
After a sedate’ start, however, the past year has brought 
into question all our economic assumptions. The annual 
ttopoint inflaton rate, based on the Wholesale Price 
ex/-moved into double by September, fa Pert 
ree moais o mie yerel not show the 
decline in the prices of prieuiturai commodes and by the 
end of the the rate had reached nearty 1 
cent. i 


FACTORS OF INFLATION ' : 
. The unfolding drama in the Middle East provided the 
most visible reason for this inflanon Our country depends 
n imports for as much as 40 per cent of Its requirement 
petroleum and this dependence Is increasing as a 
rohit chine gradual decline in domestic production. The 
administered price Increases of March; 1990, and the 25 per 
cent Gulf imposed in October did succeed In curb- 
‘ing the growth In consumption but the combined effect served 
to increase the inflation rate by 1.5 percentage points. The 


n PPa OC eae 00) Ore ODN Poced 


undoubtedly be higher and is yet to be fully realised 

The real impetus for inflation, however, Win provided by 
the sharp Increase tn the prices ot primary products, dertved 
from agriculture, by as much as 1 5 per cent over the year 
This factor alone accounts for nearly half of the total Inflation 
in wholesale pnces. The administered increases.!n the mint 
.mum support prices for various crops have contnbuted sig- 
nificantly to.this pnce increase. Another major factor has 
been the sharp s in the prices of edible olls and pulses 
due to our inab to import sufficient quantities of these 
essential commodities. e Inflationary spiral has been fur- 
ther accelerated by the nearly automatic indexation of wages 
and salaries with the inflation rate. 


While Inflation js an extr complex plex phenomenon, it Is 
clearly influenced by the mBalance in the 
administration of the economy biie't attention Is usually 
confined to the Budgetary Deficit, which ts somewhat narrow 
in its definition. Even so, the recurnng deficits in the last 
three years alone have amounted to a total of over Rs.27,000 
crores Excessive liquidity of this tude can 
to fuel inflation, es ly when the deficits arise from 


consumption-onenited nonPlan expenditure H ls, therefore, ` 


parilcuarly pleasing to note the tive response of organ- 

industry which contained the costs and restricted the 

3 rise in the index of Maniactured Producta to less than eight 
per cent 


The cost materials consumed constitute n two 
thirds the t Oye ar IE generated. ee ee 
Lever. of the materials consumed are 


industnal ean , which Include chemicals, paper and 


board, packaging and other similar manufactured goods: The - 


remaining: 40: per cent are of agrièultura! ongin; mainly con- 
sisting of olls and fats but also other similar items such as'tea, 
rice and seeds. Therefore, the increase in material costs due 


v ture of unreheved 


` 


only serve” sources ın order to im 


„and, more 


‘to inflation had created a sustained upward | pressure on the 
overall costs, which was further enhanced by the increase in 

energy and transportation costs arising: from the fuel price 
increases mentioned earher , 


The economic scenaro In 1990, Foes, was not a pic- 
gloom; there were several’ bright features 
as well. The country experienced the third ee year, 
of rainfall in 1 and the agnculture sector ey eu eo 


a further sizéable increase in output The increased 


fone prices pushed up the estimated value of, tural 
output by more than 16 per cent to a record level of Rs. 123,400 
crores Industrial sector, too, maintained the growth rate 


of eight cent achleved during the Seventh Five’ Year Plan. 2 


Consequently, the year witnessed ‘an upsurge in the de- 
mand and consumption of consumer nondurables in general 
culaty, of the daily necessities which constl 
tute, the bulk of Hindustan, Lever’s ut We, therefore, 
deci to utilise this enhanced rate of market growth to 
generate\a sharp iocredse in volumes as our hrst defence 
BA e upward pressure of costs. ` 

growth ın consumpton was the fn the rural 
ae had to reorganise our distnbution- system t 
efficiently and miall derve 


a ngniticantiy larger puniber 2? 
of widely dis communities. 


umer preference 
in terms of product presentation and- 


- sizes had to be 
determined and the necessary ad ents had to be made in 
. the manufactu 


programme The apse gained earlier 
in the area of rural communications and consumer:contact for 
increasing the asles Gh scheint: Git ley aioe 
Teasing the sales of agricultural inputš but also harnessed 

of déveloping the market for consumer goods 
al unportance was accorded to the yrban.markets as 
‘well. The programme for servicing retail outlets was thor- 
oughly overhauled in order to cater more efficiently to.the | 
ulrements of a significan number -of ‘outlets, not 
In the larger cites but Ín the small and medium sized 
towns as well. The communications p “was redis- 
tnbuted over the Improved choice of available media ın order 
to contact consumers more effectively The product portfo- 
ho, too, was expanded and refurbished in response to con- 
‘sumer needs which were measured and monitored through a 
broader prograinme of Market Research The more than 20 
per cent Ìricrease in physical volumes which we experienced 
1990 as a result of these/etiorts has helped to offset tn 
large measure the increase In costs, more particularly the 

fixed costs, by spreading them over a larger output base 


MANUFACTURING OPERATIONS 


PEE rahi clase tone pone ar TA FA 
vised in 1990 lay in: harnessing rocess technology re- 
the S A much e ai 

the of output. ufacturing operations were sinpli- 


fled to unnecessary Systematıc fault 
diagnosis methodologies, s caubient Moatforing, were 


` employed to umprove the ea and the performance of 
uction 


Unes Measurements of line efficiencies revealed 

, the removal of which led to a significant increase 
in put rates. Quality assurance measures were inte- 
grated manufacturing operattoris tn order to bring down 
rejections, and consequent reprocessing costs. 
Stnultaneously, the traning and skills d e 


forts were st up as a measure to further 
lity of the operating staff ın-the Factories. All these 
orts culminated tn the achievement of a 20 per cent in 


crease in nett sal rg eee itis ee tie Openness 





` 1 
1 A 4 


Impact of manufacturing costs on the cost profile of ” knowledge, of materials and functionalities arising from Scien- 
the compaty tific Research, of consumer attitudes and perceptions 
INVENTORY MANAGEMENTS from Market Research and of operational systems fon 
Borrov constitute a significant, and important, source Búsiness e E a hes com 
A Te aay e E E nak tributed significantly to the Increased volumes achieved last 
over a 
total deployment of funds. | Bank in India have, | YSA : e 
_ seldom cheap and, of late, Increases interest rates _BENEFIT TO CONSUMERS 
funds are orimartly deployed (6f financing oreng capt ya Ka Teen te Hata Lever to erine Un 
became necessary to devote attention to INventory manage- vit level of aia ee ai In its finished 7 reme 
ment as a means of containing costs. fhe sear cs well tel fee Get Cente ath mae ne 
We maintain a direct distribution system for reaching our brands, such as Lif , the price variations have been even 
products =ven to the remdtest parts of the country which lower. This benefit to consumer was not achieved at the 
means thet a minimum quantity of stocks has to be main of the employees, who participated fully in the 
„tained in ‘he pipeline to ensure uninterrupted supplies. The orts mentioned earlier and enjoyed better working cond+ 
Ere or vests whose sales are bighiy seaupul in nature’ 4; Shnrehoule's Aae the 20 percent edike in ONET 
case puts whose sales are : ers, the cent increase In 
The d On system was subotici no 8 horo review has resulted ın a 24 per cent Improvement in Profit re 
‘ as a resul a E oy a aa d i Tas Despite a30 per ceol increase in the tax Hablity, part of 
to reduce the supp e taking advantage was due to the increase in the surcharge as as to 
» the modet Improvement in teecommuncaions mem -the changes in depreciation allowances, the nett profit after 
Thus, tit been possible to improve the servicing as ‘ tax has recorded a 20 cent increase, which Is exactly In 
well as reduce the minimum requirements of working capttal "Nae with the growth recorded In the tirnover. 
in the fn.shed products-supply chain. Further refinements ° The modest success achieved in 1990, however, should 
. are undergoing tests, before are fully implemented. The not lead to complacency because A task of even great 
movement of chemicals and materials to the large magnitude ahead fiscal unbalance sa 
number of manufa establishments has been stream- Bee EAE Gol en Anes the LINEAE FANAID hoes 
lined and tighter linkages been established with selected . a OE Las Espen urs And asbeaereletng OUO Infla- 
_ suppliers in order to reduce the quantum of minimum stocks tion, If allowed to continue unchecked, will eventually deceler- 
which ied ts be retained at the various factories.to ensure ate consumption, which Ls the ultimate engine for growth. The 
Tat Gatecral eatire E E late: E A E e a dees c) 
seasonal na a ; 
makes it 1ecessary to tle upsappreciable amounts of workung taxation will be good neither for nor for the consum- 


‘capital im stocking adequate quantities to maintain the pro- ers. Draconan measures are needen to restrict ine growth oi 
Gictiont activities around’ the sear. Long standing research umports but these are already putting brakes on the industrial 
and development efforts almed at the exploitation of non E o TA fo tape lies inthe guidance which 


traditone] oils have resulted in a broader basket of choices in to the experience of 1990 perhaps lles in the guidance which 

these areas. It has, therefore, become ible to smoothen it may us ın navigating the troubled waters which await 

Somme whet the peaks And troughs Ir e seasonallty of olf the In the current year. . eae 
whi has had a beneficial effect on inventories. 


NATIONAL PERSPECTIVE 

Advan has been taken of the recent advancés made by TI "E f 
the engineenng industry to reduce the inventory of spares ~ The rich experience that Hindustan Lever has earned in 
and com >onents. Similarly, process flows have been stream- the course of managing Inflation at the micro-economic level 
lined to reduce the hold-up of materials and intermediates may also be drawn upon to suggest steps which will prove -` 


within the manufactunng system. - benefical at the macro-economic level ; oe 

The success of these efforts ıs demonstrated by the fact ` The en growth in both the output and value of 

that inventories Pee ee only 18 per cent, de- agricultural ucts gtves.an Spportiiity to Detter integrate 

splte the higher replacement costs, although the turnover ~ that sector with the whole economy. To begin with, efforts 
increased by per cent. An even better indicate ihe should be made to widen the scope and range of sa 
management of working capital, as well as of the improved through specialty formulated schemes for the pop 

ent of funds, !s the interest cost which Increased by tion, so that there is a ma increase in the volume of 

only 4.5 per cent. f funds available for investment. ultaneously, productivity 


. “ the mad 
MATERIALS CONSERVATION ; of large investments already e should be Im- 


; proved, 
The major part of the cost control effort, however, was pace cf pu c investment expenditure. The recently en- 
directed towards conserving the cost of matenals, where _ bank rates should be supplemented by suitable fiscal 
cant economies were achieved not o through more tncentives to foster an Improvement in Inventory management 

client utilisation but also through suitable substitution at every leyel In the economy. : 


measures The most appropriate example is, perhaps, pre- On the infrastructure front, the rail and transport 
sented >y the consumption of alls and fats. Firstly, by systems should be made more complemen to each other 
exercising the wider choice of raw materials made avaijable for removing the bottlenecks that frequently er the 

through technological efforts, ıt was possible to prevent an - ment of freight traffic. Last but not the least, the l, 
increase in the average cost prices. Secondly, although pre- industry related Development Councils and the correa 

duction of soap Increased by 24 per cent, the consumption cf , CSIR should put their heads t to the tas! 
olls and fats went up by 14 per cent. This conservation of reducing costs and upgrading quality in manufacturing 
a technology derived Gun Recaro a ek ia 
structurant t ogy, ts into. The best way, therefore, of managing and controlling 
the functionality of the vartous components present tn a tablet , inflation in the 2 fay wil beto create a policy efviron, 
of soap ' On an average, this t resulted in the- ment and plan to permit the fullest latitude to the 


cumulative saving of about 30,000 tonnes of oil per annum, an productive forces and competitive trends latent in our 
economy.- ' : 


amount which is significant even in the context of the nahonal 
oll economy 3 


VALUE ANALYSIS : Tee ee a A 
| ` ' General Hindustan Lever Ltd., held in Bom 
The cost reduction effort has been a sustained one. It oo 3rd May, 1991. If you wish to obtain this speech in a 
encompasses all aspects of the company’s operations and booklet form, please write to. The Communications Depart- P 
involves the apphcation of Valug Analysis techniques to every ment, Hindustan Lever Ltd., P.O. Box 409, Bombay 400 001. 
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| Quotas and Tariffs for Import Regulation ° 
oe a Policy Harmonisation as Reform ap P= 


Ce te, "KALYAN M. RAIPURIA |” o” 


=, os a ny 


‘ 


sg he present article discusses the case for change 


2E from pltysical /quantitative restrictions (QRs) ' 


_ to the tariff system as a means to reform the import 
~ regulation system in accordance with the national 
objectives such ax faster growth and self-reliance. 


In doing so, it is relevant to refer to the recent ` 


debate on the subject initiated by the formal groups 


set up by the government. Their deliberations ' 
favoured a move towards‘a more efficient way of |. 


state invervention, that is, a mechanism for 
harmonising of import controls /licensing and tariffs. 
A mention has been made in the Long-Term Fiscal 
Policy (December 1985) about the establishment of 


a high-powered committee for harmonising the 


` tariff structure’ with related policies, particularly 


policies of.import and industrial licensing. (para © 


6.28) The note raises certain issues and problems 
which may: be relevant for the working of such a 
forum. U DA : . 
Towards Reforming Controls .‘- > 
Despite the continuing foreign exchange crunch, 
- there is an increasing realisation in India that 


import controls (QRs) as a means to regulate ' 


imports have proliferated and have continued for 


too long alongwith high tariffs, affecting the growth . 


of the productive system as also its competitiveness. 
’ The academic debate has always favoured tariff 


equivalent of QRs for efficient intervention in case . 


protection has to be provided to certain industries. 
The Committee ọn Import-Export Policies arid 
Procedures, called the Alexander Committee’ 

January 1978), debated the question of reforming 
thése controls in India and observed that “in view 


of various factors such as the multiplicity of: 


indigenous industries, ‘their stage of development, 
multiple plan objectives, backwardness of techno- 
logies, it may not be possible to visualise for the 


Dr Raipuria is Adviser (Financial Resources), Planning 
“Commission. This article has been prepared in his 
personal capacity. iS sc À 









” import competingfirms. (para 


' 
wh, 


sa E de iy 


near future a situation, where tariff mechanism 
could ‘completely replace’ the licensing system. 
-However, it should be ‘recognised that tariff 


' mechanism could be administratively a more simple ' 


and economically a more | explicit instrument of 
protection and it is worth atternpting to realise the 
transition to the tariff system wherever feasible.” 


Emphasis on Harmonisation of QRs and Tariffs: 

The Committee on Trade Policies, known as the 
Abid Hussain Committee (Report, December 1984), 
and the Committee to examine the Principles of a 
possible Shift from Physical to Financial Gontrols, 
known as’ the Narasimham ‘Committee (Report, 
April 1985), were set up by the government to 
review inter alia the import policy and nécammend 
measures for rationafisation 


low DRC import-substitution. j 


towards efficient or . 


Ya 


TA 


The Abid Hussain Committee, having reylewed- - 


the structure of import policy, ob: 
the ultimate analysis, tariffs should replace quotas 
over time”. (para 4.10) The Committee belieyed 
that this would be a step in the right direction as 
tariff system would reduce the increasing complexity 
of licences, tariffs would be easier to assess, they 
would reduce delays and misuse, and tariffs would 
be more transparent and easier to comprehend for 
4.10) The Committee, 
however, added that, the transition would have to 
be gradual and that in certain cases licensing may 
be retained, as tariff equivalence of QRs may be 
very high raising costs without providing protection 
as for'exdmple, in the case of,capital goods. (para' 
4.11) « 

Furthermore, the Abid-'Hussain Committee 
suggested that during the period of transition, the 


that “in ` 


oa 


structure of tariffs, (T) and the import licencing . l 


` policy (QRs) would have to be harmonised (H) to 


each other, which is not the case at present. For 


“this, it: was considered important to evolve a 


mechanism supported by a group of experts who 


‘would formulate the guidelines and modalities to 


` 
Hi \ 
A ‘ 


- 


? 





‘enable shift to tariffs and changes therein. The 


‘ Committee hoped that the interim institutional 


_ prepared in different de 
econom sts, also clearly observed, that in a fairly. 
‘wide area of production and trade, the present 


mechanism would ultimately evolye into a suitable 
permanent arrangement. (para 4.11) 

The 
Alexander Committee, however, did, not spell out 
any guidlines on harmonisation (H) which may be 
relévant (/) in two out of four cases of change 
(increase/ decrease, +/-) in QRs and tariffs (T). , 
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Thus, harmonisation may not be relevant in the . 
circumstances when both QRs and tariffs are raised - 


as also, n case when QRs are being intensified, 


though tariffs are lowered, as this would be`contrary : 


to the recommendation of shift. \‘ 


Need for New Mechanism 


The Narasimham Committee, which had the. 


benefit >f/a number of “analyses (as published), 
ents and by certain 


system of quantifative restrictions/controls (as for 
example, licencing of investment and import) should 
be replaced by indirect controls (that is, taxes and 
subsidies). This is because, the Committee felt, the 
licencing system has tended to obstruct the play of 
competitive forces by creating innumerable barriers 
to entry. A greater measure of competition within 
the domestic economy and greater exposure to 
international competition, according to the Com- 
mittee, are important in order to develop cost and 
quality consciousness among our. industrial pro- 
ducers. For this, the Committee considered 
adjustment in the instituttional and the organisatio 
structure necessary. 

In view of the similar nature of recommendations 


` of the Abid Hussain‘and Narasimham Committees, 


-in regard to shifting from quantitative restrictions 


(QRs) to financial and fiscal regime, what was 
required was a regular mechanism for harmonising 


the stricture of tariffs and import licencing policy , 
‘as also definite guidelines for fh 


e concerned depart- 


t 


Abid Hussain Committee, unlike the ` 


4 


ments for’ shifting, to ‘the extent possible, froma | 


regime of case by case QRs on imports towards a 


general system of controls based on tariffs. The _ 


‘alternative approach was to select certain’ product/ 


product, groups guided by the considerations of 
importance of the industry in the country’s em 


growth pattern, the production and market condi- - 


tions amenable to harmonisation; and the assessed 
feasibility-of moving from a QR regime to a fiscal 


regime over a medium-term period. The Abid - 


Hussain or the Narsimahm Committee, however, 
did not deal with necessary guidelines and the 


kind of mandate of the specific mechanism or the . 
. ‘institutional /organisational set-up thelr recommen- 


dations implied. 


` Technical Considerations 


For such an approach, technical considerations 
indeed lopm large requiring support from organi- 
sations like the Bureau of Industrial Costs and 
Prices (BICP) which can undertake analysis of 
issues and problems related to the products selected 
by the-group. For going into consideration of the 
shift, meeting the technical aspects of the recommen- 
dations, the group also needs to be assisted by the 


„concerned Ministries rtments and organisations 
like the_Chief Controller.of Imports and Exports 
(CCI&E), Directorate General for Technical 


„Development (DGTD), and Planning Commission 


“which may provide the macro-leveY and Plan - 


‘perspective in terms of projections as well as 


national priorities reflecting upon shadow prices. © 


The technical aspects include cost-price structure 
of the product, the present import and tariff policies, 
emerging technologies, world prices, price and 
tariff_elasticities-of import demand, and estimation 
of effective rate of protection (ERP) and domestic 


` resource cost (DRC). 


The Abid Hussain as well as the Narasimham 
Committees’ recommendations meant that domestic 
resource cost (DRC) should be an im t criterion 
in the formulation of. the. import policy and that 
import substitution in high DRC industries should 
not be encouraged. However, both the Committees 


x 


left the guidelines to be formulated for estimation 


of DRC by the concerned authorities. 

~ Since technologies in certain sectors are changing 
‘fast affecting the cost-price structure as also the 
demand and import-exports, they call for detailed 
analysis in respect of the industries under study 
‘including futuristic trends in technology. Thus 


inputs fromthe R&D metradone i are also to be’ 
x duly invited. 2G \ 


~S 
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Relative Merits of QRs and; Tariffs 

The QRs in India evolved, over a period, to (i) 
protect the indigenous industry; (ii) restrain total 
imports to minimise’foreign exchange expenditure 
especially in. the general currency area; (iii) discourage 
use and, therefore,-import of certain goods; and 
(iv) discretionally permit certain kinds_of imports 
which help, the objectives of modernisation, 
technological upgradation and, exports. In doing 
so, the sectoral administrative departments, especially 
in case of bulk imports (such as fertilisers, POL, 
" steel and newsprint), have the major role in the 
determination of ORs. 

‘While use of a particular item, indigenous or 
_ imported, should be ideally described through a 
mix of direct and indirect regulations affecting 
demand as well as supply, the other objectives of 
discouraging imports can be achieved through 
QRs or fiscal measures depending on their relative 
merits as a policy instrument consistant with the 
objective. \ 

Given the government objectives of (i) resources 
mobilisation for raising the rate of public investment, 


for which certain minimum tariff may be levied on. 


products; and (ii) protection to indigenous industry 
(especially capital goods) without raising the cost 
of imported inputs and equipments, the government 
' preferred in the past to impose QRs. As a result, 
we see a plethora of QRs and tariff rates continuing 


simultaneously. The situation is made difficult due ` 


to the institutional separation of the import regulating 
organisation (CCI&E) and the tariff imposing 
organisation, the Central Board of Be and 
Customs (CBEC). P 
Anomalies in QRs and Tariffs 

Indeed, there is much to be desired in respect of 


_ harmonisation in QRs and tariffs as there exist 


several anomalies in them leading to QRs and 
tariffs moving many times in different directions. 
For example, there exist' high tariffs on products 
which are not on OGL. Anomalies also exist in' 
respect of the relative rates of tariffs on products, 
that is,.(a) raw materiais; (b) components and 
parts; and (c) capital goods when compared with a 
desired: structuré in which, firstly, there are not 
many tiers, and secondly, tariffs are lower in the 
case of raw materials í increasing with value added. , 
While a’ case for a uniform system of nominal 
tariff is not being made, the present differentials do 
not show a definite rationale which can be carried 
further corresponding to the valué added of the 
products and classification of imports in terms of 
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user industries as also essential /non-essential end- 
use. This as well as the lines of reforms were dis- 
cussed briefly in the Long-Term Policy (LTFP) 
which projected “a greater role for rule-based fiscal 
and financial policies and less reliance on 
discretionary case-by-case admiriistration of physical 
controls”, that is, QRs phased over a period. 

- It is in view of the above anamolies and problems, 
and the proliferated QRs continuing with highly 
varying tariff rates, that the import regime required 
thorough review with the objectives of harmonisation 
of QRs and tariffs on“*the one hand, and rationa- 
lisation of tariffs on the other. Such a review needs 
to keep in view the real value of foreign exchange 
and the balance of payments constraint, relationship 
with ERP and DRC, the need to avoid tariffs which 
are pervasively cost-pushing for the economy, and 
the need to give adequate time to the industry to 
adjust to the changed regime characterised by 
greater dependence on tariffs. 
Major Issues 

The following issues, however, can be raised in 
respect of our case for moving to the chanted 


regime: 


How to move from very high rates at tariifs to 
reasonable rates maintaining a Kind of overall 
revenue neutrality? 

if) ‘Whether the tariff rates can be rationalised An all 
sectors In relation to processing a la LTFP. - 

lii) Is there any role of tariffs.in non-competing import 
sectors? 

iv) Can we ensure non-arbitrary tariffs, over a period, to 
substitute QRs? 

v) Can we aim at competitive tariffs (in relatlon.to the 
competing countries, notably S. Korea) over a period 
of time in order to promote exports? 

vi) How to differentiate between, ineffident units/ firms 
using normative cost-related tariffs? 

- vii) How to ‘achieve consistency in tariffs with exise 

duties’ so that their levels and changes therein are 
: made in unison? 

vill) What are the special circumstances for continuing 
QRs or semi-QRs in a particular industry? 

ix) How to ensure that signals given by import policy ' 
and tariff changes lead to the desired changes in the 
industrial and investment pattern? 

x) Can something be done by the Committee in regard 

to Institutional and factor market rigidities which 

come in the way of impleneniallon of its ' 

recommendations? 

xi) What are the practical ways through which the 
Committee can have’a comprehensive and regular 
flow of information on cost prices, world prices, ERP - 
and DRC’ estimates, etc. which may help the 
Committee to follow-up its recommendations? 

Perhaps, we feel, due debate on the above issues 


has not taken place, nor has economic research 


‘ 


' been specific to throw light on some of these l 


issues. 
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‘niente of QRs 
. Durirg the transition _period, we he there 
remain certain imperatives and types of cases 

‘where CRs cannot be given up in an economy like 

_ india, with the low level of average per capita . 

' incomes and relatively small manufacturing sectcr 

(less than one-fifth) as the share of GDP. They 

include: 

4) In case of consumption items, with increasing 
globalisation and people’s preference for 
imported products, there is always the need to 

. discourage production of and imports for cer- 


taitr itemis. In such cases QRs may have to be, 


“accompanied with high tariff except items like 
. life saving drugs and maintenance products. 
ii) In ceses where import substitution is expected 


to take place, as for example, in cases where ` 
phased manufacturing has already been under-. 


taken, QRs would be“required so that the 
~ pro-ected decline in imports and ‘foreign 
exchange expenditure really takes place. 
di) The elasticity of imports in respect of tariffs 
mav differ widely depending on their backward 


‘anc forward linkages with the production , 
_. system, the final consumer group and the price _ 


differential—domestic/international. In sach 
cases of under- or inelasticity, QRs may have 
to Ee continued even though tariffs may havea 
maor role in protecting domestic industry. 

iv) In ‘case of certain capital goods and universal 
intermediates, given their linkage with the 
emerging production system, resorting to high 
tariffs for protection (the tariff which dees not 
lead to cost reduction for, competitiveness) 
would raise. the cost bf production per unit, 
over a period, and would have a cascading 
effect over the rest of the production. Thus, 
QR3 will have to be accompanied with the 
tariffs. The LTFP had mentioned, considering 
the case’-of universal intermediates being 
prcduced in the. public sector, that if despite 
‘the programme of cost reduction (including 


NS 
g 


writing-off past capital- investment), the indi-. 


genous industry is unable to competė at the 
prcposed customs duty rate, QRs (including 


‘caralisation) may be resorted to in place of 
high tariff which have a cumulative impact on’ 


the costs of production at subsequent stages. ` 

v) In case of certain import items, notably capital 
' goods, where foreign credit plays a major role, 

_ the tariffs have a limited impact to the extent 
suppliers’ credit is cheaply available over- 
compensating the high rate of tariff; the QRs 


may, therefore, have to be resorted to for 
limiting imports, particularly when such credit 
on conditional terms is not available’ in the 
domestic sector. 


vi) In thos- industries where enough time has not 


_ been allowed so far for cost reduction and to 


`, come up to the competitive edge in the-world 


‘market and where technological imports may _ 
do the trick, QRs may be suitable for some 
time. 


, vii) In case of core items like steel, aluminium ‘and 


copper the domestic prices may not be higher 
across the board, and to continue to raise the 
self-reliance ratio, pooling of prices (domestic 
and border) may do the trick, rather than 
raising tariffs and/or tapping QRs. Fine tuning 
_of such pooling of prices may be based on past 
experience and performance of the market. In 
regard to aluminium, such pooling is done.to 
equalise prices to protect the high cost public 
sector production from the private sector. Thus 
the price policy will have an important role in 
these cases; and ` 
vill) In cases where the major production is in the 
public sector while consumption {s also in the 
same sector, as for example, in case of goods 
railways, power plants and steel plants, and 
given the emphasis of planning on in cture 
„in the public sector, there is need to Shift not so 
much from QR to tariff but to shift the tariff 
burden from the lower base to the higher base, 
that is, from raw material to the value added 
products so as to avoid the cascading effect of 
the high cost of inputs. ` 


Facing Basic and Practical Problems . =) 

The basic problem is that there is a conflict in the 
objectives of balancing foreign payments and bringing 
about efficiency through economic ‘openness’ in 
import policy. There is a difficult choice involved 
between reducing the cost through: low tariffs with 
continuing QRs and protecting the industry through 
higher tariffs, resulting in augmented revenue with 
sai he in policy. 

In certain cases the administered price system 
creates a, practical problem insofar as it does not 
permit the necessary cost-price revisions in response 
to the changing international prices though the 
item has been shifted to OGL. 

, The budgets for 1985-90 which included specific 
proposals on excise and customs followed by changes 
in QRs in certain areas reflected the thrust of what 


is possible. The progress of the harmonisation 
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effort made since 1985 needs to be reviewed in the 
light of the objectives set by the panels. In cage of 
machine tools, resins, fibres where tariffs were 
‘changed and import licencing done away with, 
monitoring could be intensified and speciic reviews 
undertaken. Furthermore, ‘insofar as the coverage 
of items covered so far need to be widened, an 
impact analysis of the changes in tariffs as also 
import policy on the cost structure of the selected 
goods is called for to indicate the value of the 
process of shift, albeit piecemeal, compared to a 
simultaneous and comprehensive move for providing 
guidance’ to the future process of shift whenever 
fensible and desirable. In cases where tariffs are now 
a major regulatory measure, reform in their operation 
in relation to the changing world market conditions 
is called for. Their response to the tariff changes 
needs to be looked into. 

The practical problems of harmonising import, 
licensing and tariff policies relate to the existing 
institutional rigidities. Since the two aspects of 
policy are dealt with by separate organisations, 
CCI&E (or the administrative department as in the 
case of electronics, that is, the Department of 
Electronics) and CBEC, Department of Revenue 
respectively, agreements on approach, specifics of 
recommendations and implementations are not 
easy. The former has been wedded to the QRs for 
long with the idea that QRs are least-cost raising 
and regulation of imports through QRs brings 
expected results, especially in respect of the balance 
of payments. The latter tends to resist reduction in 
teriffs and would prefer replacement of QRs by 
tariffs in such a way that it is at least revenue- 
neutral, if not revenue-augmenting. However, given 
the technical basis for discussion, ‘such problems 

- may not be found insurmountable. ~ 

It is to be recognised that QRs are mostly in the 
nature of recommenations of. the administrative 
departments processed through the CCI&E. The 
idea of efficiency based tariffs is resisted as that 
raises the import cost for the department/depart- 
mental PSE. The processing and review are indeed 
time-consuming. But the kind of ‘rent seeking’ 
talked about by some reviewers does not apply to 
these. 

It is also to be recognised that more placement 
of OGL and tariff-based import control does not 
necessarily lend to a competitive atmosphere which 
is the objective at hand. Requests for reviews are 


- quick and frequent to come. According to a report ` 


in the Press (The Economic Times, December 27, 
1990), the present Import and Export Policy has 


met with 102 changes on the import side and 60 on 
the export side by December 1990, that is, within a 
period of nine months of its pronouncement. This 
not only reflects upon the highly changing economic 
conditions but also points to the fact that any 
“liberalisation in hurry” without harmonisation of 
related policies and administrative system does 
not work. Such a shift has to be a medium/long- 
term process. , í 

More problematic is the need to balance the 


' objectives of maximising efficiency in the industry 


sector and minimising the balance of payment lia- 
bilities, given the foreign exchange constraint. With 
the given industrial cost-price structure, the former 
objective means buying from abroad rather than 
producing at home in a number of sectors. This 
problem has to be resolved through encouraging 
cost adjustments by domestic producers on the one 
hand, and promoting export possibilities on the 
other. In doing so, the norm of net foreign exchange 
earnings with low DRC has to be kept in view in 
the context of the balance of payments constraint 
and efficient external sector planning. There is also 
the need to strengthen and refine the ERP and DRC 
estimation available in the erstwhile studies. We 
have dealt with such aspects elsewhere. (Economic 
and Political Weekly, August 12, 1989) Refining can 
be done in respect of more careful analysis of 
input-output pricing, longer time basis, sensifivity 
analysis and attention to the dynamics of DRC, 


` maintaining comparability of the basic analytical 


framework in the macro content. There is indeed 
the need for a regular system of data banking 
(especially domestic and international cost prices) 
on the selected sectors for effective monitoring and 
follow-up. - 


Conclusion ' 

In fact, the idea of the Committee mentioned in 
the LTFP for the purpose was unique and would 
provide a forum for sorting out issues of harmoni- 
sation of importand tariff policy. Give the medium 
and long-term nature of issues, we find that 
harmonisation between tariffs and QRs on the one 
hand, and excise on the other leaves much to be 
desired. The` industrial policy (including small 
industry reservations) also has to be in harmony. 
Through suitable mitigation strategies the problems 
we have discussed can be overcome, and the 
Committee may be expected to recommend policy 
decisions of far-reaching importance towards 
improving the quality of state intervention for 
faster and efficient industrial growth. m) 
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- Party Manifestos on Housing, 
Living Conditions, Environment. 
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. The following article happeus to be the working draft of a document circidated among members of the National 
Council of the National Campaign for Housing Rights (NCIIR). Herice the positions taken òn various issues -> 
ix the article do not as yet represent the formal stand eA the Nene of which the authors happen to ve the Joint 


Conenors. 


he run-up to the 1991 mid-term ae has 
been characterised by political parties pursuing 


T 


*, a highly ‘personality-based’ campaign strategy 


7 punctua ed by abstract concepts such as ‘stability’ 
and Ram Rajya. We feel that at this critical juncture it 
is imperative that the basic issues that common people 
struggle against on a daily basis should be highlighted. 

It is a harsh reality in India today’ that the majority 
of our pcpulation is faced with ever-worsening housing 
and livir-g conditions. It is an even more chilling fact 
- that in cur so-called democracy we have evolved a 


system cf governance that penpetuates and abets the 


prevalence of inadequate lying conditions that favour 
forces seeking-socidl, economic.and political gains. 
The terrain is now all too familiar. The persistence 
‘ of caste, income and educational barriers that alienate 
people from decision-making roles; the lack of mmt- 
nity leve] services (water, sanitation, medical cars, 
educaticn) even after fortythree years of independence; 
the Increasing isation of communities and 


the crea‘ion of a vitiated, violence-prone atmosphere ' 
such thet people have to live in a permanent state of - 


insecurity; the degradation of the country’s natural 
resource base on which is directly linked the survival 

- of forty per cent of out population and indirectly the 
other sixty per cent (for meeting clean water and air 
requirenents); the spiralling cost of land, rents ard 
real estate that have became the single largest means 
for real-sing and investing in unaccounted wealth 
thereby forcing other people to resort to squatting 
and inhuman living conditions; the increasing pheno- 

| Menon of land alienation in tribal areas; and so forth., 
The above are only some of the structural processes 
that persist today; many of these -are causing large 
numbers of people to leave their homes in the absence 
of a viable alternative, migrate and live in inhuman 


conditicns. The communities that are particularly ° 


affected and vulnerable in all such processes are the 
econom.cally backward and ecologically deprived 
ségmen’s of our society (the landless, ime Dalits, the 
tribals; the so-called OBCs). 

The sobering reality is all about us a should find 
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reflection in the party Manifestos. This article attempts 
to review the positions taken by the parties as an 
indication. of whether India’s politicians are paying 
attention to and treating housing,.dwelling and related 1 
issues of environmental, women’s and people’s rights’ 
with the importance they deserve. The Manifestos 


, surveyed are of the oo the te the CPI, the ' 


CPI-M and the NF. 
Land Reforms f 

Most of the Manifestos vies given importance to 
the question of land and land reforms, notably the NF, 
the CPI-M and the CPI. But it is quite evident that the 
parties have agricultural land in mind, and 
fundamentally important though that is, they do not 
recognise that such refarms are also long overdue in 
terms of housing and homestead rights. This is especially 
surprising in the case of the CPI-M, given the important 
Left-led movement in Kerala for homestead rights for 
agricultural tenants in the sixties and the seventies, 
and the very positive effect of'the legislation that was 
brought in as a result. 

A similar gap exists in terms of understanding the 
urban situation, where—if anything—land as a factor 
causing terrible living conditions for the majority, 
plays an even more important role than in the rural. It 
is only the CPI which has come forward with the very 
‘significant proposal for putting ULCRA [Urban Land 


- (Ceiling & Regulation) Act] under the Ninth Schedule, 
~ just as had been done by. the NF Government for all 


rural land legislation. 
The Congress-I interestingly dees not identify ‘land 
and land reforms’ as a major area worthy of a section, 


but it is also the only party which has proposed a 
‘National Land Policy’, which will take an integrated 


v view of all land including land used for human 
habitat. Just what the Congress-i has in mind—which 


sections are to bentfit—is, however, not made clear; 


" so the value of such a policy remains open to question. 


Related to land, the NF, the CPI-M and the CPI 
have all also demanded ‘a total halt to all evictions’. 
This is very welcome. But again, it evidently only 
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refers to agricultural evictions. Why not also in the 
case of the same class in urban areas, pavement dwel- 
lers and basti dwellers, whose eviction from their homes, 
which for many is also a workplace, causes such 
unimaginable destruction and regress in their lives? 

The proposals on land therefore, while strongly 
welcome, recognise only part of the reality. The parties 
need to grasp the larger whole. This is a long overdue 
integration. 


Wonten’s Rights to a Safe, Secure Dwelling Space 

There has been a substantial regression in this 
important field since the 1989 elections. This is very 
disappointing, and it would be interesting to find out 
why this has taken place, especially since most of the 
parties have very active women’s wings. 

In the 1989 Manifesto, while most parties (the NF, 
CPI, CPI-M, BJP) spoke of the rights of women to 
either ‘parental property’ or ‘the husband’s wealth 
and income’, the NF also took a very strong and clear 
position in terms of allocating high priority to women’s 
rights in terms of housing loans, housing allocations, 
working women’s hostels, etc.: “The NF believes that no 
twonan should go shelterless.” Also, “Housing sites 
allotted by the government will be jointly registered 
in the name of husband and wife. Land disributed 
under land reform schemes will be jointly registered.” 
There were significant social commitments. 

This year, despite a‘ sustained public demand for 
the rights of women, the commitment in the Manifestos 
to women’s rights in housing is generally much more 
subdued. The CPI-M, for instance, proposes joint 
rights in land. Why not then in housing? The NF 
offers “equal rights in family property”—which ses 
‘natal or parental. Why not also in marital? 

What is especially surprising is that joint title in 
public government housing schemes is already the 
standing Central Government policy since 1985. Why are 
the parties ignoring this, or playing it down? Or are 
they, even though ny form governments, unaware 
of this? ~ 

It is only the Congress-I which says that “schemes 
for distributing assets like land/house-sites jointly or 
singly in the names of women, will be introduced”. 
While welcome, the Congress-I seems also to not red- 
lise that this is not a new idea, and already a government 
policy; and perhaps has forgotten that it was first 

‘brought in while it was in power in the Sixth Plan. 

A ‘new’ proposal that has come widely into the 
Manifestas this year is reservations for women. While 
we welcome the growing recognition that is taking 
place of women’s rights, the conclusion we tend to be 
forced to draw by the ‘retreat’ on housing this year is 
that ‘commitments’ are seeming very close to being 
fashionable and populist. What was needed this year 
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were deeper proposals for improving the living 
conditions and the right to life, of this half of society; 
instead we see one ‘commitment’ replaced by another. 


Homelessness caused by Displacement and Eviction 

Only one party—the National Front—seems to have 
found it necessary to address the massive displacement 
that is taking place in rural and fringe-urban areas for 
large projects such as dams, power stations, irrigation, 
mining, industries, and military establishments; aside 
from urbanisation and the massive and/or violent 
evictions that periodically take place in all citles and 
towns, again very often because of planned projects. 

The burgeoning of the homelessness that 15 caused 

, by such processes, and the social cost and suffering, 
again especially to Dalits, Scheduled Castes, and OBCs 
and within these sections, especially to women and 
childen who bear the brunt, is unimaginable. This 
‘homelessness’ is surely also a part of housing—but there 
is no reference to this in most Manifestos, nar to the 
miserable and costly failure of the rehabilitation that 
has been attempted in a few cases so far. Nor to the 
evident need of a comprehensive national rehabilitation 
policy. Only the NF mentions such a policy document 
as part of a list of achievements during its term in 
Office. 

It is a very sad comment on the parties, except the 
NF, that despite the very substantial public debate 
that has gone on in the country for the past decade, 
and brought to a height again in the past six months 
by the Narmada agitation, they have not been able to 

ise the social importance of this. 

On the other hand, it is to the NF’s credit that it has 
been willing to accept the lessons of its tenure in 
government and to include this in its very strongly- 
worded section on ‘Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes’. At the same time, it must be pointed out that 
the NF’s promises on displacement extend exclusively 
to the tribal people, and that the reality of the 
displacement phenomenon affects a far wider 
population. The NF position, however, should be 
seen as a very important beginning. ` 

In addition, as already raised, the NF, the CPI-M 
and the CPI have all called for an immediate stop to 
‘evictions’. The paragraphs in which these are written, 
however, all refer to rural land and land reforms. 
While this call is without doubt important and welcome, 
the questions that are bound to arise: Is displacement 
for projects not a form of eviction? What are the 
parties’ stands on the other forms of evictions that 
take place in rural and urban areas? Is the class 
different, is the impact different, are the causes any 
more justified? If not, then we call on them to take 
more forthright positions on evictions being generally 
unjustified, immoral, and politically unacceptable. 
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It is extraordinary to accept this, but the only 


_ conclusicn one can come to in relation to the other _ 
parties is that they are so obsessed with.’growth’ and, 


‘development’ that they have become blind to what 
f tne secs are arid deaf Io w DAE people ana movemens 
all over the country are, sa 
To this extent it would seem from the Manifestos’ 
that the NF is more open as a party to non-party 
points af view given the various inclusions it has 
made on the rights of fishworkers, construction workers, 
etc, asice from the question of displacement. This, 
however, is being mentioned cautiously, given that 
- the NF tenure also saw a maximum number of 
clearances given to controversial ‘development’ projects 
despite exhaustively documented evidence that they 
should be reviewed (Sardar Sarovar, Tehri, its 
_, ambivalence on the Baliapal NTR, etc.). 


Environrient and Present Model of Development 
At one level it is good to see that this time all 
parties have referred to the question of ‘environment’, 
thereby signalling that they feel it is important or that 
at the minimum, they cannot avoid it. To a greater ` 
„and lesser degree, all have made points about curbing 


exploitation and destruction, and about the regeneraticn 


of the eawironment. A process that started over ten 


years ago is beginning to mature. 
At arother level, there remain anous PEE 


that must be stated. Firstly, none of the parties except ' 


for one, the NF, has been willing to accept that if is tite 
model of development itself that is today employed, that is 
responsible for the destruction of the environment. Indeed, 
.a number of the statements—passing as some are, 
such as -he CPI-M’s —are completely contradicted by 
their other positions on the economy, on energy, on 
. agriculture, etc. They do not seem to have recognised 
that it:is‘ not possible to have a strong economy 
without a strong environment and that their. other 
policies—energy, agriculture, industrialisatiorf, eco- 
homic, housing, etc.—must alll be interinked and 
‘also releted to environment. 
It i to the credit of the NF that it has, Libog its 
period in govemment, been willing to take substantially 
strongėr positions than in 1989—and even if these 


crucial policy positions are tucked away a little obscurly, - 
in: the section on ‘Environment’. The points made are ’ 
so fundamental that they deserved a far more prominent - 


display in their Manifesto. For the same reason, we 

quote from them at length here: 
‘With he majority of the countrymen still being poor; the l 
‘degradation of the environment is leading to the 
degradation of the resoutce base through which alone the 
basic needs of people can Be met. In paiticular, this had 
endargered the very survival of the tribal communities, 
both at the socio-economic and cultural levels, as they 
have depended upon this resource traditionally. Their 
customary rights over land, water, and forests have been 
frequently taken away with disastrous consequences in `; 
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the paine of pubike Interest projects which rely berañ 
the displaced communities. 

a The National Front recognises the need to review and 
amend all laws which thwart the customary rights of the 
rural poor over environmental resources.- All progammes 
of environmental protection and development shall be 
built upon this basic understanding. 
The Natiorial Front further recognises that for develop- 
ment to be ‘sustainable and equitable, the development 
programmes must be in harmony with the environment 
and the must ensure long-terin security for 
ecology, livelihood and community Life for all sections of society. 
To stop the degradation of the environment and 
consequent forced rural exodus the National Front will make 
the regeneration of the nation’s resource basea priority concern 
of the state policy. This would be achieved by restructuring 
developmental priorities, indeed the very model of 
development‘ itself. Only then can sustainable, scientific 
and humane development be ensured. ~- “ 
The National Front shall take all necessary steps for 
immediate protection and cpnservallon of fragile and 
critical ecosystems. It will ensure that environmental 
criteria are part of planning In each of the developmental 
sectors. Environmental appraisal of all developmental ' 
projects (not excluding defence projects) Will be ensured 
from the earliest stages of planning. ; 

l The reflection of some of'this content in the NF 

Manifesto’s Section on “Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 


Tribes’, is also very important. 
Secondly, again none of the parties except the NF has 


_ recognised that is is not only the environment which is 


threatened by the impact of ‘development’, but also of ' 
whole cultures and sections of society. The CPI-M and the 
Congress-I have included statements ing the 


- importance of the different cultures, and the CPI-M of 
‘autonomy, but unless they are linked to other proceases 
_ they lack life as a political idea. 

Thirdly, and more specifically in terms of housing n 


and living counditions it is again only the NF which 
has identified the importance of the ‘resource base for 


the subsistence needs of people. 
. An Enviroriment No Long Fit to Live In 
Yet another aspect of the impact of present develop- 


ment policies is that not one ‘party has. specifically 
mentioned that many parts of the country are no 
longer fit to live in, eSpecially cities but not only them. 
This too is part of living in’ peace and dignity—of 
housing ourselves. Bhopal was merely the most chilling 
illustration of why even legalisation of house-sites 
(which was done just four to five months before the 
tragedy, under a progressive new law) cannot provide 
true security. Chembur in Bombay, Calcutta, Kanpur— 
such ‘accidents’ are happening all over the country 
now;‘and at such regular intervals that there“is now 
panic eachtime it occurs anywhere in the country. In 
tural areas too.(and many urban) floods and/or water- 
logging are now endemić, and only increasing as a 
result of the effects of big dams. That the air of India’s 


- cities is among the worst polluted in the world, often 


passing the danger level, is only too well known. Till 
date, this incteasingly critical situation has been kept 
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relegated to being a subject that needs only bureaucratic 


response, usually after a disaster. But the incidence of 
disasters in general have given clear lessons that what 
is needed is preverttion, not band-aid after the event; 
and Bhopal has taken the matter to an entirely new 
level. It is long overdue that political parties directed 
their attention to this vital question. 

The only party which has even indirectly referred 
to this situation in its Manifesto is the CPI, which has 


`~ given an important call for a broadbased mass 


movement on questions of environmental degradation, 


afforestation, etc. This is an important part, but needs 


to be brought out much further and the concern made 
an integral part of all policy—social, environmental, 
economic, political; and housing and human settlements. 


Recognition of People’s Movements aid Local Initiatives 
Among all the parties, only the NF has recognised 
the importance of the role of popular peaple’s 
movement. In some cases the NF has done so directly— 
as for example, the National Campaign Committee 
for Central Legislation for Construction Workers; in 
other cases it is indirect, such as in the case of 


_ fishworkers. There is also an explicit recognition of 


the value of “voluntary initiatives”. A number of the 
parties refer to ‘the empowerment of people’ —but the 
others do not seem willing to recognise people when 


they empower themselves and remain independent. , 


In principle this is strongly to the NF’s credit. 
With respect to the recognition by the NF, this is to 
be appreciated and it is to be hoped that this is only a 


` beginning. But it must also, however, be said that the 


of the people's movements with the govern- 
ment and when the NF was in power, have been 
discovering. While recognising that any government 
is going to be under pressures from many directions, 
and while recognising that the government made new 
space In order to dialogue with the movements, the 
cynical manner in which both popular expression and 
hard information were ignored in decision-making, 
has been very embittering. The Narmada and Tehri 
‘decisions’ are just two examples, the nor-decision on 
Baliapal another. 

In regard to other parties, the lack of any reference 
by the CPI and the CPI-M has been unfortunate. We 
also know that extensive interaction had taken place 
during the NF term in office with non-party groups 
and movements on many issues (women’s rights, 
communalism, construction workers’ rights, fishwor- 
kers’ rights, etc.). We would therefore hope, especially 
at this time of review and change, that the recognition 
of and interaction with other political processes may 
become a formal political policy. We belleve that this 
would be to the goad of the largerwhole. 


Iniperialism of Technology: People’s Knowledge Ignored, 


Crushed 
While there is widespread mention of the need to 


fie 
a 


introduce ‘improved chulhas’ (an idea which seems/to 


` have caught on, at least with political parties), and 


some minor reference to the value of ‘appropriate 
technology’, the only reference to the wealth of 
indigenous knowledge ‘and technologies that exist 
among the ‘peoples of the country, and to tap this 
knowledge, comes from the BJP which has a particular 
strong section on Handicrafts and Village Industries 
with specific ” proposals for artisan development 
including meeting their housing needs. The NF has a 
similar section on Health Systems and the’ néed for 


~ tapping local knowledge. But the NF takes no position 


on helping these systems and knowledge to flourish, ' 


| for instance by committing a higher proportion of 


budgetary resources to them. The NF, on the contrary, 
expresses its confidence in “the scientific community 
of the country”, but—in relation to the “alternative 
development model” to which it says it is committed— 
it has nothing to say about other sectors of knowledge 
production. In short, the present order of knowledge 
imperialism is implicitly supported by ail parties. 
Given this, it is not ‘surprising there is no 
acknowledgement (let alone critique) of the fact that 
‘modern tecHnologies’ that are the basis of the various 
schemes and services that they promise, carry within 
them the violence of allen cultures and economies 
disrupting people’s lives, uprooting them, imposing 


new orders. People’s rights and people’ 5 knowledge' 


have no place in such a process. 

Nor is there any apparent consciousness of the 
hollowness of the.’low cost technology fix’ that is part 
of today’s model of development of/for the poor. 

In short, despite large sections an education, the 
political content of technology and knowledge is 
completely ignored by all parties, except the BJP and 
to an extent the NF. 


_ The Right to Know: Essential Part tof Dentocratic Housing ` 


Even though it is not conventionally associated 


with housing, living conditions, it Is in fact a reality ' 


that this is a critical aspect of finding, then relating, a 
place to live in security and dignity. Just two examples 
will be given here: one, the right to know from’ the 
government what housing schemes are available and 
where, what land is available, what one’s rights are in 
, terms of water, sanitation and other services; and two, 
the right to know’ and to be informed about potential 
hazards—whether a chemical plant in one’s 
neighbourhood (think again of Bhopal) or of an 
impending storm (think of Bangladesh today). i 
In 1989, it was only the BJP that included the ‘right 
to information’ in its Manifesto; albeit only as ‘related 
to the media. (Though the NF had also taken this 


point up in its election campaign, it was not in its 


Manifesto.) . 
In 1991, we find that the BJP has retreated —esking 
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now only for “ Freedom of the Press (tò be) an explicit 

Fundamental Right”—but the NF has come forward 

__ with the -mportant pledge “to inscribe the people's right 
to informction as a Fundamental Right in the Constitution”. 


The Congress-I has also said it will “make a law in ` 


this behalf”. No other parties have taken a position on 


It is good to see that at least one party has-grasped . 


how fundamental is the right of ordinary citizens to 


informahon and to know, as a prerequisite for people's’ 


empowerment, and effective democratic participation 
in general. And in particular for effective housing and 
planning activities by communities, families and 
individuals. 

There are some.who say that one of the positive 
aspects of the NF tenure was a much greater openness 


in government. The NF has also taken a very stron’ 


positior in its Manifesto on the right of people who 
are proposed to be displaced, to be tnvolved, and in- 
formed and to give their consent. These, taken together, 


are ver} positive tendencies, and must be appreciated. . 


h 


© 


IN adcition to the above discussed ‘issues which - 


found reflection in party Manifestos there are other 
“critical issues whose relation to where and in what 
‘kind o? conditions people have to live finds no 
recognition in any of the documents: 


Housing and Communalisnt i 

One of the areas where the ieee the fire that 
has swept the country, especially the North, are most 
acutely manifest, and. through which it is most 
_ concrefised as both destruction of property and allso 
segregation in society, is housing: ow and. where 

people fee, how commimity and social relations are built. 
Housing’ is an embodiment of social harmony or 
disharmony, of social integration or disintegtation. 
This is true not only of Indian society; the conditions 
of Blacks in South Africa ot in the United States, or of 
_ Palestinians in Israel-occupied areas are well known, 
and it 5 grossly ironic how much the Indian leadership 
deplares those situations while ignoring: its 

No party seems to have recognised this, at any 
level whatever, despite the deep concern that most 


_ have expressed about the present situation. The specific 


conditons of riot-torn or insecure communities are 
not acdressed; nor the potential that reconstructive, 
improved or néw housing and upliftment of the 
living environment activity . has for contributing to 
integration. 


Ths, however, is only possible if the state, : ‘and 


therefore the parties, aré willing to moye past welfarist, 
‘commodity conceptions of housing, and into thinking 
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and practising that living in security and dignity, is a 
right and duty of all citizens and communities. f 


Housing, Backwardness and Discrimination 
Just as with communalism, no party has recognised that 


„there is a direct correlation between social backwardness, 


L 


discrimination und housing. It is taken by all of us, and 
by them, as an obvious fact that the poor live in the 
poorest conditions, what needs to be highlighted is'that a 
very large proportion of those forced to live in baslis, 

jhuggis and zopadpattis, on the pavements, in unauthorised 
settlements, and in general in the worst conditions, are the 


` ‘Dalits, Scheduled Castes and OBCs. 


In the rural areas, as recognised by the Mandal 
Caso eae oe e 
through money-lending over the poor peasantry, the 


` bulk of which consists'of the STs, the Dalits and the: ° 


OBCs, is perpetuated by leasing of small bits of land 
and provision of house-sites and dwelling, spaces. 
And so housing is another critical area and mechanism 


_where these sections face exploitation, disadvantage 


and discrimination, as well as insecurity, criminalisation 
and health hazards. The Mandal Commission, based 
on this recognition, recommends that the stranglehold 
of the existing production relations has to be broken 
through radical land reforms including distribution 
of land, freed through implementation of land ceiling 
laws, to OBC landless labour. 

It was therefore not accidental that two of the’ 
eleven criteria identified by the Mandal Commission 
were housing-related (physical conditions of housing, 
and distance of drinking wafer source). At the same 


_ time we have to ask whether these criteria, which ` 


were defined in the 1970s, are adequate to address our 
current reality. We suggest not, and that at the minimum, 


. ‘tenure status’ (and especially whether legal) should 


be added. ` 
On the other hand, as with communalism, the 


process of housing again offers a powerful medium and 
instrument for empowering the people not. merely treated 


` as a criterion for benefits. If people are empowered-and 
' enabled to take part in the planning, decision-making ` 


arid control of livelihood activities, from allocation of 
land to building, to improvement, to regeneration of 
the environment, to’social control, housing can play a 


` powerful role. The NF’s formula in its Manifesto, for 


the SCs and STs offers a useful guideline for how and 
where'to begin. ~ : 
‘N 

Forced Illegality of Dwelling i 

Not a single party has thought it worthwhile. to 
rein to. or deal witht the fact that millions upon 
millions of people in our country are today forced by 
economic and social conditions and trends, to live 


_ their lives out in illegal conditions, in urban arid rural 
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areas, constantly facing either evictions or extortion 
- of the worst kind, as well as death and debilitation 
because of the exppsure they face, lass-of customary 
skills in families and consequent generic degradation, 
and a shattering of cultural identity. 

Tt can said with certainty, from the experience of 
earlier periods of communal violence, that one of the 
effects of the heightened communalism being 
experienced today, will be an increasing tendency by 
Muslim communities, to live in such conditions. This 
is referred to by none, nor any proposals made. 

‘ While most of the parties, especially the Congress- 
I, the NF and the BJP, have made various promises of 
providing housing through schemes, their Manifestas 
seeni not to comprehend or to fight shy of the fact that it is 
the structural forces which they refer to in their Introductions, 
including. the integration of the Indian economy into the 
global economy, which are causing these conditions; and 
` that these conditions are a specific manifestation of the 
general impoverishment and marginalisation that is taking 
place in the country today, for over 50 per cent of its 
people. A few house-sites or housing schemes here or 
‘there will make little or no difference; more and more 
pepple are being forced out Into these conditions by 
the inexorable logic of commercialisation in the eco- 
nomy, only added to by social discrimination, patriarchy 
(that is, discrimination against women), communal 
strife, and the dation of natural resources. 

In addition, during ‘1982-86, a number of States 
(Tamil Nadu, Karnataka, Maharashtra, Gujarat, Goa, 
AP and Delhi) passed harsh new legislation against 
‘unauthorised settlement’; for instance, the Public 
Premises (Eviction of Unauthorised Occupation) 

` Amendment Act, 1984. According to the governments, 
the added powers that these laws gave the police 
were to help them fight the unauthorised and 
unscrupulous construction by the wealthy, religious 
groups, etc; but in practice they have been used against 
the poor—first by criminalising them for their acts of 
survival; second, by greatly increasing legal, social 
and political insecurity and vulnerability; and third, 
by increased police action. - - ` 

No one party was resposible for these harsh, draconian 
laws; governments formed by all parties (the 
Congress-I, the Janata Dal, the Left Front) drafted the 
amendments, and meinbers of all the parties supported 
and passed them. So all are responsible, and despite 
their concern for the pedple of the country, no party 
has thought fit to demand their repeal, recognising 
the importance of the different cultures, and the CPI- 
M of autonomy, but unless they are linked to other 
processes they lack life as a political idea. 


Thirdly, and more specifically in terms of housing, l 


it is again only the NF which has identified the 
importance of the resource base for the subsistence 
needs of people. ~ é 


4, . 
Price Rise ` 
While all parties have referred to the relentlessly 
escalating price rise that is going- on (and the 


I has even promised to magically roll back prices of - 


certain items), and the NF to “protecting thé living 
standards of the common people”, none has mentioned 
that the commodities whose price is rising fastest, and 
where: the greatest unearned ‘profits dre being made, are 
LAND and HOUSING. As a consequence, and not 
surprisingly, none has connected the price rise to the 


' worsening conditions for the majority’ or to the fact 
that more and more pegple are having to live this 


way, in both urban and rural areas. 
In cities and towns, working people are being 


. forced to live further and further away from centres of 


employment, thereby either increasing the costs of 


labour power or having to absorb the extra to their . 


own detriment (reduced income for food, etc.). This is 


aside from increased social costs for providing additional~ ‘> 


transportation, roads, etc. etc. Alternatively, if people 
want (or have) to live closer to work, then their cholce 


-is today only to live in unauthorised settlemerits—the 


consequences of which have already been discussed. 
Bombay is today the classic example in India, but this 
picture is also true in all urban areas. ' ' 

No less important is the impact of price rise on 
standards of building and living. On the one hand, 
roams are getting smaller, and overcrowding—already 
a severe problem—is increasing. On the other hand, 
the quality of construction is constantly being further 


' compromised, resulting in the ordinary situation“of 


greatly increased maintenance costs {a major and 
completely unnecessary social cost, when taken 
cumulatively and over time) and ‘special’ situations 
of building collapes becoming a regular phenamenon. 

Surveys in various parts of the country have shown 
that this is as true in ‘rural’ areas as the urban, with 
the quality of housing dropping significantly over the 
past couple of decades. l 

Moreover, it must be added that expectably, this 
factor is hitting differentially across society, with the 
lower incomes and poor being hit the hardest as 
always. 


' This importance of black marketing and préducer | 


cartels in this process, and their flourishing with the 


connivance not only of bureaucrats but politicians as’ 
well, has also to be mentioned; not to speak of the - 


widely-known fact that the land and housing industry 


is one of the main sources of ‘financial support’ for - 


parties and politicians. The virtual de-control of cement 
that took place in 1990 (during the NF Government’s 
rule), is just one more instance where the government 
has increasingly permitted private industry to have a 
free hand. z . 


Even allowing for the limitation of the Manifestos, , 
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-> no party seems to be aware of these questions, or has ' 





been willng to raise them. It is to be hoped that this 
may be one of the areas on which attention can be 


k brought, over the next period. 


Some Tentative tonduda and Preferences. ' 
Since we ourselves do not know how seriously 


, parties take their Manifestos, it is naturally hazardous 


to come to conclusions in terms of preferences among 
what parties have to offer. 

Nevertheless, since some differences have already 
shown up between the Manifestos in terms of their 
treatmeént of housing, and since we have been part of 


. an effort [the National Compaign for Housing Rights 


EE 


(NCHR) to debate and to reach information and 
lessons gathered on these issues to all the parties, we 
believe it is important for ` us to take positions at this 
stage. _ 

Our first appreciation must ERA be of those 
parties who have supported our basic demand and 


proposa, in some form at least; that housing is = 


fundamental human right and must be recognised as 
such in the ConsHtution.-The parties that have taken a 
pion on this issue are the CPI-M, the CPI, and the 


E teers it is our a E that what the NF 
has to say, not ir its section on Housing but as statements 
scattered in various sections (but in that sense, informing 
the whole Manifesto), offers the most .holistic 
understanding of the question of housi ing: There are 
irhportant ‘points on the need for “restructuring 
development priorities, indeed the very model of 
development model itself”; on the importante of the 


environ nent as a subsistence base for the majority of. 


the poo; on the “inalienable rights of the rural poor 
in general, and the tribal communities in particular, 
over lard, water and forest resources being utilised 
by then- traditionally” 

It is likely that this holistic lane picture is one 


reflection of the intensive interaction that the NF 
‘Govern nent had with various civil liberties groups 


and movements during its tenure, including the NCHR, 


„as well as of course of its Willingness to conceive Ať ' 


that level and to be open to suggestions; and we see 
the interaction and openness themselves as being 
further confirmations of a positive tendency. - 

By the same token, however, we must express our 
deep d sappointment with the formulation adppted 


for the section in the NF Manifesto titled “Housing as: 


a Righ’ and of other formulations specifically for 
‘housing’. The text of the section, which is largely a 
repetition of the 1989 position, has nothing whatsoever 
to do with “housing as a right, addresses itself only to 
the urban, and—sharply contrasting with the NF’s 
positions here and its- 1990 Approach Paper on 


under, ‘Housing- as a Right’ 


Decentralisation and Local Power—is nD 
welfarist. The latter is also true of its prescriptions for 
tural housing (which for some reason’ appear not 
but. under ‘Rural 
Development’). The fact that the NF backed out of 
even its very modest commitments in its Draft Manifesto 
to restructuring housing programmes, recognising. 
the need for upgrading existing homes and improving 
living conditions, and to preparing a Status Paper on 
Living Conditions, and reverted to an urban-industrial- 
welfarist programme, suggest that it is prone to powerful 
interests. No less significant was its backing away 
from its draft position of “halting displacement, eviction 
and forced homelessness of already deprived 
communities, with a view to providing a sense of 
security... (and where necessary) entitlements for, 
rehabilitatiort on the basis of equity for and dignity of 
the dispossessed”. These are important sentiments, 
and the NF has been bold enough to include in its 
final version similar points for the Scheduled Castes 
and; Scheduled Tribes, as mentioned above. But are 
these not universal human rights which should be 
available at the minimum to all sections of the poor? 
Though the CPI-M’s elaboration of points in relation 
to housing, either at the specific level or at the general, 
is quite limited, we have been: very glad to see that it 
has once again declared its commitment to ‘housing to 
be accorded status as a basic right for a citizen’ and to the 
protection of the rights of tribals to their land, culture ` 
and language. On the other hand, its addition of a 
sentence relating to the need for a drug pdlicy— 
undoubtedly necessary, but unrelated to the point on 
Housing—unfortunately weakens the value of the | 
point. This seems an unnecessarily hurried addition, 


as does the two-line statement on an ‘environment . 


policy’ added as to the last point, on science and 
technology. 

In the case of the CPI, since advocating housing as 
a right constitutes an advance over their 1989 position, 
we are specially glad to have their endorsement, and 
also their important proposal to: include the Urban 
Land Ceiling Act under the Ninth Schedule, just as 
has been done with other land legislations. On the 
other hand, their passing reference to “mopping up 
black money” is highly disconcerting, given the very 
determined attempt made just last year (by the NF 
Government) fo use housing as a way of doing this. Is 
this its plan? 

The significance of this affirmation by - ‘the Left 


. parties arises from its finding place within the other 


more dominantly ‘political’ and economic analysis 
developed by them, and even if many dimensions of 
housing are not taken into final account. What is 
disappointing i is the Jack of reference to housing being 
now one of the fundamental areas of struggle by the 
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‘working and labouring classes, in terms of both the 
domestic and global tendencies that are emerging." 
The Congress-I’s view of housing remains sadly 
where it was during 1987-88, when it'was in power 
and was preparing its “National Hasing Policy’ and 
when we from the NCHR had the’benefit of extensive 
interaction with the government in ane form or another. 
Despite the very widespread and infarmative public 
debate that the NCHR was able to generate on the 
DNHP in those years, and the moderate shifts that the 
final NHP induded towards a mare holistic policy, 
the Congress-I position'in its Manifesto remains absolu- 
_ ` tely welfarist and commodity-oriented, with no attempt 
to address the larger ecological, social, political or 
economic questions that were raised during 1987-88. 
The BJP’s list, even though it has this year backed 
out of its commitment in 1989 to a ‘right to shelter for 
all citizens’, is interesting even if rather limited and 


also welfarist; but what is of great concern is that the ' 


party has evidently chosen to tettore totally the question 
of the huge insecurity that communities all over the 
country are today facing because of communalism, 
and its role in this. Bereft of this fundamental context— 
which all other parties at least refer to—at this stage 
in the country’s history, an ‘interesting shopping list’ 
can be of little value and real interest and indeed, by 
really treating housing as a commodity, only deepens 
misgivings. In addition, it must be mentioned that the 
BJP’s somewhat belated discovery of ‘Slum Redevelop- 
ment’ as a ‘housing’ measure (where slums are cleared 
and tenements built in the space, ostensibly to house 
the earlier residents), is unfortunate, undesirable, and 
to be opposed. It is a relief that no one of the other 
parties advovates this approach, which was tried in 


the fifties and sixties: and dropped throughout the ' 


world after absolute failure and strong popular 


opposition locally. Local neighbourhood upgrading, 
is a far. 


which has replaced ‘slum redevelopment’, 
preferable approach. 

The question must also be raised as to why the BJP has 
backed out of its 1989 Manifesto commitment to make 
housing a Constitutional Right. It must be also emphasised 
that this was no sudden position on the BJP’s part in 
1990: for it was the only party to prepare its own ‘Draft 
_ National Policy Statement on Housing and Slunis’, while 
still in Opposition, ın 1988-89, and where it took a very 


strong and prominent stand on this. Why has to party ° 


backed away from this fundamental position? On the 


face of it, the shift certainly raises a question as to the’ 


party’s commitment to the masses of the country. 

The analysis presented in this article does not 
pretend to be complete. There are other issues which 
could be raised -but it hopefully raises sufficiently 
pointed questions at this important juncture when the 


“The AITUC and CITU have both recently taken pasilions on this 
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country must move from Manifesto statements into 
concrete policy and practice. “Housing’ is an area of 
extraordinary but sadly unexplored potential for 
addressing large social questions for equality and 
justice and we are hopeful that raising questions such 
as these may contribute to the discovery of these 


larger potentialities and remove it from the cheap, 


exploitative level at which it is generally déployed. 


' What is necessary is a decisive move from seeing housing 


as a ‘need’ (to be satisfied by welfare), to seeing living in 
security and dignity as a right—as an inalienable and 
absolute RIGHT. 

Specifically in terms of party Manifestos— 
representing as they are meant to do, the various 
parties’ proposals fdr policy—what is necessary is 
that housing must come to be accepted and deployed as an 
Organising Principle of State Policy, imbuing and 


informing their thinking on all subjects. 


In short, most of the 1991 Manifestos have a number 
of points which relate to housing either directly or 
indirectly, and as we have said, the retention or 
inclusion of the Right to Housing as a pdint is welcome. 
But it must be said none of them, with the possible 
exception of the NF’s larger analysis (but definitely not 
its specific prescriptions), adds up to a fresh vision, a 
new and comprehensive insight into a brighter future. All 
of them tend to sound a bit hollow, to varying degrees, 
and also familiar: we have heard almost all’ the 
prescrptions before, and many have been tried out. If 
they are relevant, then why are such huge—and 
increasingly huge—numbers of people’in our country 
forced to live in such profoundly bad and inhuman 
conditions? And after so many years after independence? 

This is"especially so given the extensive debates 
that have taken place ‘in the country over the past 
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three-four years, in the housing fields and in related ` 


fields such as environment, displacement, women’s 
rights, workers’ rights, fiscal policies, etc. and giyen 
all the information and ideas the debates have thrown 


. up. It is clear that the parties have not yet- fully 


absorbed these lessons, that some have not paid any 
attention at all, and that they are also still subject to 
powerful other influences. It is clear that none of the 
parties are addressing the question head on. 

It is for the people to judge the parties on this and 
other counts. The housing conditions that are suffered 
by all but the elite, are self-evident, the wretchedness 
of the living conditions of a growing number 
inescapable; assaulted as we are by a multiplicity of 
forces, from economic to communal to environmental. 
How much and when can parties—one or the other of 
whom will form the government—be helped to develop 
a comprehensive new vision? And which party, or 
combination of parties (since that seems the reality of 


“today’s situation), should be supported as the best 


option available? o 
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ig Ver. the rule of jungle has its own laws. 

„2 Hobbe’s State of Nature, though brutish, _ 
still claim to give minimal guarantee, that is, right 
to life as a natural right. Hobbe’s Leviathan under 
no circum stances could violate the right to life. Our 
_ European masters inherited liberal democracy aBout 
+a century ago and our turn to inherit it came 44 
years back. We are said to be the world’s largest 
' democracy spreading the ideals of Buddha, Gandhi 
and Nehru in India and abroad. But I am sure the 
flame of hese self-proclaimed ideals and sermons 
has.not reached the lands of AP. At least the AP 
police seems to be chronically untouched by these 


ideals of democracy and liberalism of their own ' 


brand, propounded by ‘their own „ideological 
forefathers. 

The people of the Karim Nagar parliamentary 
constitueacy in the Telengana region of AP are the 
worst victims and best witnesses of the above 
reality. For visitors like the members of the Nishant 


Natya Manch who had gone to Andhra Pradesh to” 


` perform during the elections (May 11 to May 21) it 
did not take long to feel, witness and taste the rea! 
barbaric and inhuman attitude of the Karim Nagar 
police, especially above the rank of the ASIs. 


In the Karim Nagar parliamentary constituency . 


the CPI (LAL-Resistance) candidate, N.V. Krishnaiah. 


(the sittirg MLA from Siricilla) isin an unassailable 


position. The CPI-ML has a large and strong mass 
base in this region since the days of the Telengana 
armed struggle. It operates through its numerous 
mass organisations like Ryot Coolie Sangam, 
Progress:ve Democratic Students’ Union, Indian 


Federation of Trade Unions, Beedi Workers’ Union | 


and Progressive Workers’ Organisation. Moreover, 
large sections of the minority community are rallying 
‘towards, the CPI-ML due to it militant advocacy of ` 
secularism. In such:a scenario N.V. Krishnaiah 


The gnthor, the leading figure behind: the Nishait 
Natya Manch street theatre movement, torites this 


piece from first-hand experience of police torture in 
‘Andie Pradesh. — : 
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(NVK) -has an edge over the Congress-I, TDP and - 
BJP candidates, For this very reason the Karim 


‘Nagar police has taken up the task of getting NYK 


defeated. It has unleashed a naked reign of khaki 
terror in league with the landlords, contractors, 
transporters and liqour mafia. The police is very 
clear in its motivation: “Vote for the Congress-I, 
Telugu Desam or BJP, but you will not be allowed 


to vote for the CPI-ML.” This war cry is the motto 


of the Karim Nagar police. The police strategy. at 
the moment is to keep the electorate under constant 
fear. According to their master plan, through ° 
detentions, torture and encounters the police wants 
to create a sense of fear among the traditional and 
new sypporters of the CPI-ML. The party 
sympathisers, activists and members are being 
illegally detained and tortured in hundreds. Six of 
them have been killed in ehcounte (up lo May 26, 
1991). The female activists are reserved for a more 
sadist treatment. They are stripped naked and kept 
like that throughout the period of detention and 
rigorously tortured. And mind it, it is done in the 
presence of the whole thana staff and other criminals. 

The Election Watch,:a citizen's committee to ` 
oversee the conduct of the elections‘and to educate 
the voters on their rights (K-G. Kannabiran being 
one of the conveners), has investigated and collected 


60 instances of illegal detention, torture and stripping: 


naked-of CPI-ML supporters, from April 10 to May 
19, 1991. The police has also formed dozens of one 


‘man and two men squads to destroy or confiscate - 


the banners, posters and other campaign material 
of the CPI-ML. More than 50 election offices have 
been forcibly closed. : 


4 


+ 


r 


MEMBERS of the Nishant Natya Manch who were , 
campaigning with their songs, street plays, posters «° 
and literature on communalism and repression 


, also received their share (of course belly full) of 
‘police raj in AP. In the Hyderabad city itself at 


Charminar where we were perfarming i in support 
of Renna Rao Jadhav and against the communal 
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forces, the police appeared in the midst of the 
performance escorted by Majlis Itehadul Muslemin 
(MIM) and BJP goons, and forcibly stopped the 
performance. In the Karim Nagar constituency 
plainclothesmen on un-numbered motorcycles and 
scooters were continuously (over) shadowing our 


performances. In between-the performances they . 


` would come, abuse in the most filthy language and 
ask us in Sholay style: “You want to go back to 
Delhi alive or not?” 

These plainclothes goons were very much British 
in their etiquette—ladies first. So most of the 
threats and abuses were delivered to female members 
of the Nishant first. Males came thereafter. Thrice 
the whole troupe was forced to take the haspitability 
of the Karim Nagar police. In lieu of water, food 
and other amenities we were served with fists, 
foot, abuses and threat. Long live the rule of law! 

Justice Krishna Iyer of the Independent Initiative 


wrote letters to the Chief Election Commissioner 


and the Governor of AP on police repression in 
Karim Nagar. But both these letters and scores of 


other protest letters remain un-ackriowledged. When 
we went to see the high police and administrative - 
officials of the district'they told us that all our 
allegations were baseless because we did not have 
complaints registered and FIRs filed. It is true. We 
had no proofs except the victims themselves or 
reports of concerned citizens or civil rights groups. 
The police in Karim Nagar is so busy in maintaining 
“law and order” and “arranging” elections that 
they never have time to write FIRs or entertain 
complaints. 

If one is familiar with the work culture of the 
police in Telengana, one knows it very well that ` 
from 7 PM to 7 AM‘the police stations are closed 
for public dealing due to the apprehension of 
terrorist attack. In fact the Karim Nagar police is 
no more police in the traditional sense of the term. ~ 
It seems to have converted itself into a private 
limited company (owned by the Congress-I, Telugu 
Desam and BJP) whose sole objective is to see that 
the CPI-ML candidate gets defeated. 

m) 





Dhamijd: Nehru and Hindutva 
(Continued fron page 5) 


inea Though from the eighth century AD for about a 
thousand years, the word Hindu was used to refer to those 
who live in a particular area, “the other side of the Indus 
river, for a number of centuries in a more recent historical 
pertod, it had begun to mean those who followed the Hindu 
religion. Within Hinduism there was much diverslty. 
Hinduism, as a faith, is vague, amorphous, many-sided, 
all things to all men... In Its present form, and even in the 
past, it embraces many belicfs and practices, oflen 
opposed to and contradicting each other.’ 


Further, it tended to be forgotten in the sub-continental 


expanse that India represented, there were many other 
religious groups with origins in the ancient past. While some 
believed that Islam and Chilstanity went back to the Afghan 
Wars and the Mughal periods from the twelfth century 
onwards and the British Invasion of India in the seventeenth 
and elghteenth centuries, the fact of the matter was that the 
efforts of the earliest disciples of Christ and the trade contacts 
with the Arab world led to the establishment of churches and 
mosques, 

- Islam came as a religion fo India several centuries before it 

came as a political force.'* 

* Whether conversion was to Islam or Christlanity or the 
Parsee or Jewish religion, individuals “never ceased to be 
Indians in spite of a change of falth. All these were looked up- 
on in other countries as Indians and foreigners, even though 
there might have been a community of falth between them.”” 

It seemed to Nehru that the concept of culture at the all- 
India level In the sense of a “natlonal heritage” which was 
manifest In “the same set of moral and mental qualities” 
found expression in a spontaneous adherence to a dynamic 
pmndple. This was a prindple of synthesis by which the 
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` contradictions in a given situation were recognised and 


resolved not by destroying the discordant elements but by 
reconciling them. 

Some kind of dream of unity has occupied the mind of 

India since the dawn of civilisation -That unity was not 

concelved as something imposed from outside, a 

standardisation of extemals or even of beliefs. It was 

something deeper and, within its fold, the widest 
tolerance of belief and custom was practised and every 
* society acknowledged and even encouraged.” 

Nehru believed that the impulse towards unity found 
expresion not only In inter-personal Interaction of men and 
women and their att tude to the world but was also congealed 
in patterns of social, economic and politcal life and their 
maintenance. N 

In his view, the contemporary English political theorist, 

-C.E M. Joad, defined India’s unique national skill aptly when 
he worte: 

Whatever the reason, It a fact that India’s special gift to 

mankind has been the ability and willingness of Indians to 

effect a synthesis of many different elements both of 
thought and peoples, to create, in fact unity out of 
diversity ? 

According to Nehru, the supporters of Hindutva were not 
wholly wrong in equating Hindu culture with Indian culture 
and eulogising it After the Aryan invasion, for handreds of 
years Hindu sodal forms, beliefs ‘and ideals largely 
determined the substantive content of Indian culture. With 
the coming of the Greeks, Persians, Scythians, Chnstians and 
Muslims who proceeded to settle here, thls culture, at first 
imperceptibly, became more vared as the typical Indian 


, assimulative genius found expression In religlon, literature 


and other spheres. In retrospect, it seemed to him that the 
ancient Aryan ‘avilisabon represented one of the mast 
interesting creative phases of Indian history. 
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The more | read of the Aryans of old, the more I wonder at 

their man” "bided exdellence.it 

-However any Indian regardlesa of his religion could 
P derive legitimate satisfaction from thelr attainments just as, 
according tc him. any modern-day Greek or Italian citizen 
could take pride’ in the achievements of the ancient ‘Greek 
civilisations and in the early Roman empire. 

If all the seople of India had been converted to Islam or 

Christian ty, her cultural heritage could still have 

remained to inspire them. ` 

From his understanding of history ıt seemed to Nehru that 
India’s cultural dynamism had not always shown the same 
vitality. Par ha Chatterjee has observed: 

From Nenru’s recounting of India’s past, it would appear 

that there were two great movements in the nation’s 

history, consisting of a long cycle and a short cycle. The 


long cycle begins with the earliest known ‘historical — 


period, that of the Indus Valley civilisation, and ends with 

the first Turko-Afghan invasions of the eleventh century. 

The second cycle occurs 'in the period of the Islamic 

empires, reaching its peak during the reign of the Mughal 

Emperor Akbar.'* 

A hallmark of the “trough” period was a weakness of the 
synthesising principle. The consequence was that India 
developed “a narrow small group, and parochial outlook. 
Life became all cut up into set frames where each man’s job 
was fixed and permanent and he had little concern for others. 
Because o` this there was decline all along the lne— 
intellectual. philosophical, politcal, in technique and 
methods of warfare, in knowledge and contacts with the 
outside werld, and there was a growth of local sentiments, 
feudal and small group feelings at the expense of the larger 
conception of India as a whole. 


In the seventeenth century when the British came to trade. 


and stayec on to rule, India was in the midst of its “low” 
period: Bridsh dominaton of Indla was qualitatively differen: 
from the ones that had preceeded it Rooted as It was in 
industrial capitalism, it played havoc with India’s cultural 
legacies in order to insttutionalise itself, 

Since the nineteenth century, India’s Innate strength, 
Nehru believed, had begun to assert itself. Socal and 

‘ religious reform movements (manifest In the campaign to 

popularise Hindutog) were a sign of cultural health and 
vigour. 

Everything that removes the barriers that keep apart one 

man from another and make a common humanity 

possible,—everything that substitutes reason far ignorant 

and blind bigotry is ever welcome. We must thereforé 

welcome the movement to broaden the basis of Hinduism 

and rid It of its abuses |* 

What was worrisome, however, was the motivation of the 
sponsors of Hindutva. 

It was not so much the good of Hinduism as the distrust 

and feer of the Mussulmans. 

Their active support for the shuddhi movement or the 


mass movement for reconversion to Hinduism was proof of. 


this, 

Nehru believed that the antipathy of the supporters >f 
Hindutoa towards.the Congress party should be a significant 
factor im evaluating its Ideology. The Congress party, 
according to him, represented an all-India multi-religious 
multi-cla;s movement for national regeneration at all levels, 
for politial emancipation from British rule, for economic 


transformation and sodal equality. Those who demanded 
that such a politcal formation should be “neutralised” 
indicated that they were spokespersons of only a narrow 
section of the Indian nation, the affluent Hindu community 
which had’ forged links with the Bntish rulers and were 
interested. that they should continue to rule. 

Such a concept of “Hindu nation” was comparable to the 
Muslim concept of the “Muslim nation” associated with M A. 
Jinnah. However, in the context of India’s future evolution as 
a nation It was more dangerous. Since the overwhelming 
number of Indians were Hindus, a concept of nationalism— 
which reinforced their suspicions, encouraged {lldnformed 
fears and offered an easy alternative to prosperlty—could 
become an irresistible political force. In an article which was 
published in the Tribune on November 27, 1933, he wrote 

It must be remembered that the communalism of a 

majority community must of necessity bear a closer 

resemblance to nationalism than the communalism of a 


minority group. 

He went to add: 

If it is politically reactionary or lays stress on communal 

problems rather than national ones, then jt is obviously 

ani-national.!9 

In the thirties and fortes the major cullural-political 
organisation which sought to promote Hindutva was the 
Hindu Mahasabha. Referring to their leaders, Nehru said: 

It was for the rest of India—Hindu and non-Hindu, to face 

them squarely and oppose them and treat them as 

enemies of freedom and all that we are striving for.¥ 
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Time for Introspection 





individual the Chief Election Com- 
missioner, TN. Seshan, has earned the 
dubious distinction of having contributed 
the maximum towards that end. His non- 
stop garrulity, hectoring postures, and 
arbitrary fatwas for repoll or counter- 
manding of elections without waiting for 
on-the-spot reports from the electoral 
officers have exposed him to the serious 
charge of partisanship which he is unable 
to disprove through categoric refutatians. ` 
His attempt to palm off the delay in 
holding the second and third phases of 
polling on the government of the day 
has only betrayed his scant commitment 
to truth. 

In the light of his behaviour it would 
be necessary for the new Parliament not 
only to take appropriate action against 
the Chief Election Commissioner but also 
to frame a code of canduct for the Election 
Commission Itself so as to preclude the 
possibility of the CEC adopting arbitrary 
steps on Seshan’s lines in the days ahead. 
‘|. The conduct of these elections should 

serve as a waning to all democrats:: 
unless prompt and effective measures’ 
are taken to safeguard the electoral process 
and curb the malpractices and violence 
that are becoming endemic to the poll 
exercise, Indian democracy which has 
suffered a grievous blow with the murder 
of Rajiv Gandhi would become the worst 
casualty in the near future. 

‘ This of course demands a thorough 
introspection on the-part of all of us dis- 
carding narrow electoral considerations, 
sectarian outlook and partisan approach. 
June 12 : S.C. 


ryt he Lok Sabha elections, which are: 
A” approaching the final lap, have 
been an eye-opener for the country as a 
whole. The scale of violence and distur- 
bances on the first day of polling alongside 
instanceg of mega-size rigging provided 
one aspec of degeneration of our polity; 
the vulgar display of money power 
reflected in the skyrocketting ‘electoral 
expenses, another facet of the same 
phenomenon. 

In this setting one must seriously 
ponder over the utterances of Persident 
Venkataraman in his address to the nation 
on June 8. His main purpose of specifically 
addressing the public was to highlight 
the urgen:y of ensuring free and fair poll 
on June 13 and 15 in the backdrop of the 
violence and. electoral malpractices 
experienced on May 20. 

The 1931 elections have been unique 
on more than one count. The gruesome 










































party in tae midst of the poll campaign 
was in-itself unprecedented. This was 
followed Sy the astounding spectacle of 
Congress hoodlums attacking the 
residencee and properties of their political 
adversaries while mourning the demise 
of their leader. Such incidents took place 
in wide a-eas of Andhra Pradesh, Tamil . 
Nadu and Tripura. Yes, such incidents 
too demcnstrated the depths to which 
we Have sunk as a nation and sullied our 


While all the political parties must 
share the -esponsibility for eroding public 
confidence in the electoral process, as an 
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Implications of Seshan’s Actions 





PRAN CHOPRA 


a 


¥ Il the main political parties, barring,-of course, 
A the Congress, have openly accused the Chief 

Election Commissioner, T.N. Seshan, of showing 
favours to the Congress. It is difficult to say 
whether the accusations are correct but it seems 
that some of his recent actions, which have been 


the cause of the accusations, are going to end up ` 


damaging the Congress. Unfortunately they might 
also harm the country. 

The core of the accusations is that Seshan has 
countermanded elections only in those constituencies 


in which the Congress was losing (or the Samajwadi ` 


Janata Dal was losing, but that party, for all practical 
purposes, has become a part of the Congress because 
from its President, Devi Lal, downwards, all its 
prominent members, except perhaps the Prime 
Minister, are only waiting for a an to pE for 
admission to the Congress). 
Seshan’s purpose in doing so is alleged to be to 
reduce the number of non-Congress members of 
the House when the Lok Sabha meets on June 20, 
the last date set by the President for this purpose, 
because a new election cannot be completed by 
that date in the constituencies in which he counter- 
mands the election. The gain of the Congress, it is 
said, would be that it. would have a better chance 
of being the largest single party on that date, and 
therefore of being invited by the President to form 
the government. Once it is in power, the Opposition 
parties would find it difficult to vote it out very 
.soon because the National Front-Left Front combine 
would hesitate to vote on the same side as the BJP. 
In the meantime, the Congress can do many 
things to influence the outcome of the fresh elections 
_in the countermanded constituendies. It might, for 
instance, dismiss the Janata Dal Government in 
Bihar, and also the government in Uttar Pradesh if 
the elections to the State Assembly in that State are 
not won by the Congress (and that is not to. be 
ruled out). With its own men in the two States as 
Governors the Congress might deflect the results 
in these two States in its own way. That at any rate 
is how the accusation goes. 
There is one flaw in the logic of this accusation, 
according to those who hold Seshan to be a 


fairminded person even if he be a rough and tough 
administrator. The flaw is, they say, that there are 


- only about 10 constituencies at present in which he 


has countermanded the election. Four of these are 


constituencies in which he has taken this action on 


account of the death of a candidate. That is an 
event in which, according to the law, the Chief 
Election Commissioner has no option. He must go 
through the whole’ process all over again, from 
nominations to withdrawals to polling. This may 
take a few weeks but he cannot help that. 

` Therefore, according to this argument there are 
only about half a dozen constituencies in which he 
can be said to have opted for the longer process 
out of his own preference instead of ordering, as he 
could have done, a repoll in as ‘many booths as he 
suspects of having been affected by the use of 
unfair means, and six constituencies are too few by 
themselves to help the Congress materially in 
enhancing its claim for a presidential invitation, 
and for holding off the onslaught of the Opposition 
parties long enough for it to influence the elections 


.in the countermanded constituencies. 


+ 


THE non-Congress parties are not consoled a‘bit 
by any of that. They argue that the contest between 
the three leading parties, the Congress, the. BJP, 
and the National Front combine, is so clase that no 
one’ is sure which one is going to be the largest 
single party and by how many seats, and a difference 
of only a few seats may determine who will be the 
first to get the President’s invitation. 

The worries of these parties. that Seshan may 
countermand the poll in more constituencies and 
extend the exercise to the second and third rounds, 
have been set at rest. 

Their suspicion was based on three reasons. 
First, he responded very negatively, until the time 
of this writing, to their plea, that if he considered 
the polling to have been affected in all the polling 
stations in any constituency, he can order a repoll 
in all the stations but complete the process alongwith 


‘the third and final round, due on June 15, so that 
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the victorious member may be in his seat in the 
new Lok Sabha alongwith the rest of the elected 


- membere. 


ur 


Second, he. has shown iiine to entertain 
pleas for sountermanding from Congress candidates 
even twc weeks after the date on which these con- 
stituencies went ta the poll, that is May 20. If there 
were anw malpractices in these constituencies he 
must hav2 received reports to that effect immediately, 
and equally immediately he could have taken 
action at that very time. The fact that ‘he did not, 
suggested to the non-Congress parties that the 
many controversial decisions by Seshan since Mav 
20 have encouraged “losing” Congress candidates 


‘to seek the shelter of his vast discretionary powers. 


Third, they suspect that the Union Minister of 
State for Home, Subodh Kant Sahay, a Samajwadi 
Janata Dal leader, might have deliberately created 
room for further questionable actions by Seshan by 
now denying to UP and Bihar the additional police 
contingents he had earlier promised to help them 
to enabl2 them to improve arrangements in the 
more sensitive constituencies. The non-Congress 
parties are not impressed by the possibility that 
Sahay’s decision to rush these additional police 
units to Punjab and not to UP and Bihar might well 
have been taken to help in stabilising the situation 
in Punja> where the whole electoral process is in 


danger cf being derailed at present. The fact that ° 


this possibility is not accepted is further proof of 
the exter.t to which the official management of the 
electoral process has fallen under suspicion. 


+ 


BUT if anyone is attempting to favour the Congress 
(or any other party) by unfair means, the effort is 


likely to backfire because it does not take into, 


account the mood in which the votér is today. If 
the voters in any constituency suspect that the 
official machinery had been used to interfere with 
their right to elect a candidate of their choice they 
will reta iate and all the more so if the suspected 
beneficlary of the exercise is a Congress candidate, 
thanks ‘to the past record of the Congress in this 
respect, 

Thererore, a constituency in which the election 
has been countermanded for reasons which are 
suspect in the eyes of the electorate is likely to vote 
all the more for a party which it believes has been 
cheated by the electoral or the governmental 
machine-y. In fact, the mood. might affect th2 


voters’ choice in some neighbouring constituencies 


as well if they have not been to the polls already. 
A second consequence might be more serious, 
and might go more heavily against the Congress if 
it is suspected of having become the largest single 
party by such means. It will be deprived of the 
benefit of the change which is taking place in the 


mood of the people with regard to a coalition, 


between the Congress and some other parties. 

Normally, such a coalition would have been 
frowned upon by the people, both because our 
experience of coalitions has not been a happy one, 
and because a party would naturally invite a 
disapproval if it joined the Congress in a coalition 
tomorrow after having abused it constantly yesterday 
and the day before. But nowadays it is being 
realised more and more that India must, without 
any avoidable delay, have a government which is 
legitimate and stable by virtue of its majority in 
Parliament, and if a single’ party cannot provide 
such a government a coalition must be accepted. 

Going by the kind of election results which are 
expected, the Congress will have to be an important 
element in any coalition and quite possibly its 
leading member. Therefore, the National Front 
combine will be expected to overcome its aversion 
to the Congress and form a coalition government 
with it, since neither the Congress nor the combine 
will be expected to join thé BJP in forming one. 
Whatever their political preferences, neither the 
Left Front nor the National Front will be able to 
ignore either the logic of the situation or the 
changed public mood. 

But not so if the Congress is suspected to have 
been pushed forward to a position of advantage by 
collusion between the Congress, Seshan and the 
caretaker government of the Samajwadi Janata Dal. 
The public reaction against such a manoeuvre will 
enable, or even compel, the National Front combine 
to vote against the government formed by the 
Congress in such circumstances when it comes 
forward to seek a vote of confidence, ‘as it will be 
probably required to do by the’President unless’ the 
Congress gets a majority on its own (which is not 
likely). 

Since the BJP would be inclined to vote down 
such a government in any case (unless it decides to 


. support the government in order to mock at the 


secular credentials of the Congress!), the Congress 
will lose the chance to be in power even as the 
leader of a coalition, let alone on its own, and the 
country will be subjected to a further period of 
uncertainty. QO 

(June 11) 
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Congress and the Left 


MADHU LIMAYE 


-yy Olitical observers are puzzled by the enigmatic 
P open letters and statements by the General 
Secretary of the CPI-M, E.M.S. 
Namboodiripad, the Bihar CPI leader, Chaturanan 
Mishra, and the CPI-M’s West Bengal Chief Minister, 
Jyoti Basu, soon after the assassination of Rajiv 
Gandhi. Do these statements indicate the beginning 
of a major restructuring of the Congress-I-Communist 
relations? These equivocal utterances have caused 
acute embarrassment to the CPI-M rank and file. 
The West Bengal Marxist party’s daily organ, 
Gæmshakti, did not publish the CPI-M General 
Secretary’s open letter to P.V. Narasimha Rao. And 
the CPI-M Polit-Bureau member and chief 
spokesman, Harkishan Singh Surjeet, had great 
difficulty in explaining away the open letter by the 
party General Secretary. 

Indrajit Gupta, the General Secretary of the CPI, 
was incensed by the letter of his Marxist counterpart. 
He was angry that a letter, with such important 
policy implications, was sent by Namboodiripad 
without taking his party into confidence. He also 
failed to understand why Surjeet should drop hints 
about post-poll alignments and understandings 
when the election process was on and two more 
rounds were only a fortnight or less away. It is not 
known, however, what Indrajit Gupta’s reaction 
was to Chaturanan Mishra’s call to the Congress to 
unite the “democratic forces in the country to meet 
the new challenges”. 

The implications of the EMS letter and Jyoti 
Basu’s ambivalence were much damaging for the 
Janata Dal. Had not V.P. Singh been proclaiming 
these four years his special relationship with the 
Left parties, of which the CPI-M is the major 
constituent? However, the Janata Dal was scarcely 
in a position to protest. For the Janata Dal’s own 
President, S.R. Bommai, had issued extremely ambi- 
guous statements about the post-election political 
realignment and Ramakrishna Hegde had made 
the curious appeal to Congressmen in all parties to 
unite at this critical hour in the life of the nation. 
Expectedly, the local Congress leaders of Karnataka 
and Siddhartha Shankar Ray and Karunakaran 
have reacted strongly to the suggestions and appeals 
of the Karnataka Janata Dal leaders and the Marxists 
respectively. However, it is not without significance 
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that the Karnataka Congress Chief Minister, S. 
Bangarappa, and the Bihar Congress leader, Dr 
Jagannath Mishra, have welcomed the possibility 


-of the Congress-I-Left cooperation. 


Before we discuss the effect of those developments, 
it would be appropriate to state briefly the political 
message EMS was trying to convey to the Congress-I 
and the general public. Namboodiripad has express- 
ed his happiness over the defeat of the “plot” to 
induct Mrs Sonia Gandhi as Congress-I President 
and continue the dynastic politics. He saw P.V. 
Narasimha Rao’s election as the party President as 


-“the beginning of a new chapter” in the history of 


the Congress as well as India. He wanted Narasimha 
Rao to make “a positive contribution” to the 
completion of the process of restoring inner-party 
democracy. What kind of contribution does EMS 
want the new Congress President to make? Apart 
from a thorough inquiry into Rajiv Gandhi’s death 
and violence unleashed against the National Front 
parties, what the CPI-M General Secretary really 
desires is that when the politics was at the “cross- 
roads”, the Corgress-] should “re-examine its 
attitude” to the Left Fronts in Kerala, West Bengal 
and Tripura “even before the June 12 elections”. 
What does this mean? Would it be wrong to 
interpret this as an invitation to the Congress-I to 
let the CPI-M and its allies win the elections in 
Kerala and Tripura (West Bengal was covered in 
the first phase of May 20) and after the elections 
allow the Left Fronts to set up administration in 
these States in exchange for an undefined something, 
say a quid pro quo at the Centre? Otherwise, what is 
the relevance or propriety of an appeal made to a 
rival front to revise its attitude in the midst of an 
acrimonious electoral struggle? It was reported 
that the Left wanted the Congress to break its 
alliance with the Muslim League in Kerala and its 
alleged “indirect link” with the Hindu communalist 
forces in Vadakara parliamentary constituency. To 
that Narasimha Rao has reacted sharply. There 
would be no “jettisoning of the existing alliances” 
in order to win Leftist support, the Congress 
President said bluntly last week. But acutely sensing 
the probability of the Congress not getting an 
absolute majority in the new Lok Sabha, Narasimha 
Rao did not fail, on his own part, to offer the 
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Marxists an “olive branch”. Softly Rao said that the 
Left parties were friends with whom they had 
- worked in the past, implying that they could do so 
again. The Congress chief, in turn, asked Namboo- 


diripad tc define the CPI-M attitude to the Congress- , 


I. For has not the Congress-[-been at the “receiving 
end”? Tte CPI-M-Congress-I exchange has, if at 
all, beneited the Congress and not the ageing 
Marxist leader and his party. 


+ 


THE attłude of the Communists, belonging to 
both the wings of the movement, towards the 
Congress has always been characterised by ambiguity 
and equivocation. It has alternated between hostility 
and assiduous courtship. Faithfully echoing: their 
Cominte=n masters the CPI had in the late twenties 


and early thirties condemned the national leadership, . 


including Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru and 


Subhash Thandra Bose. R.P. Dutt had called Gandhi. 


“a police agent of British imperialism”. The CPI 
did not participate in the Great Civil Disobedience 


Movement of 1930. From 1936 on, the CPI began to - 


woo actively the Congress, the CSP, Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Subhash Chandra Bose. This phase was 
over with the outbreak of the Second World War. 
The CPI again breathed fire and brimstone against 
the Congress, the CSP and the Congress Left. By 
1942, the CPI entered the People’s War stage. It 
opposed Gandhiji and was disappointed when 
Jawaharfal Nehru supported the ‘Quit India’ 
resoluticn. It developed a new and ardent love for 
Jinnah’s Muslim League and its partition demand 


and for sometime idolised Rajaji who was to , 


denounce the Communists later as enemy number 
one. Because-of the dogged CPI opposition to the 
1942 struggle, the Communists were thrown out cf 
the Congress in 1946. 

* The Communist Party refused to accept that 
India was a free country and launched a violent 
struggle under B.T. Ranadive in 1948-49. The line 
failed ard the Communists decided to participate 
in parliamentary politics in 1951-52. Within a few 
years there developed within both the socialist and 
commurist movements a pro-Congress, pro-Nehru 
tendency represented by Asoka Mehta and S.A. 
Dange respectively. This was the cause of the Great 
Division within the two movements and the 
emergerce of the Socialists led by Lohia and the 
CPI-M headed by EMS, P. Sundarayya, Jyoti Basu, 
B.T. Ranadive and so on as separate political 
entities. The Socialists of the Lohia school of thought 
consistently pursued an anti-Congress policy and 
so did tre CPI-M. Only for a brief period in 1969-70 
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did the CPI-M deviate from anti-Congressism. Again, 
during the early part of the Emergency, the CPI-M 
was in hibernation and did not openly join the JP- 
led anti-Emergency battle. Barring these two depar- 
tures the C PI-M has been a consistent opponent of 
the Congress and an ally of the Socialists. The CPI, 
after a long period of flirtation with the Congress 
in the late sixties and seventies, finally joined the. 
anti-Congress, anti-authoritarian forces in 1978. 
Since then the two Communist Parties have drawn 
closer and worked with progressive anti-Congress 
parties. The Left’s alliance with V.P. Singh and the 
National Front is the logical result of its anti- 
Congress line, 

The question to be asked of the Communists 
and Socialists within the Janata Dal now is whether 
their differences with the Congress were confined 
only to opposition to the dynasty or did they 
involve more abiding ideals, programmes and 
values? Was there a dynasty when the Socialists 
left the Congress in 1948? The Communists will 
have to answer an even more fundamental question 
after the great changes in the communist world: Is 
the preservation of a couple of “provincial satraps” 
all that there is left to Indian communism? 

Are the CPI-M, and the CPI and other Left 


. parties about to make a major shift in policy? There 


are two or three possible reasons which might be 
advanced in defence of such a drastic reorientation. 
The first is the realisation on the part of the CPI-M 
leaders that their attempts to expand their base in 
States other than West Bengal, Kerala and Tripura 
have finally failed, that their leadership is ageing, 
that they can never be a significant factor in Central 
politics‘and that it would be best to buy peace with 
a Congress which would very likely be more 
tolerant of State Governments and less authoritarian. 
The second reason is the fearful rise of Hindu 
communal feelings in West Bengal and Kerala, 
although the BJP has failed to show any electoral 
gains so far, and the need to stem the tide of 
communalism by what Chaturanan Mishra has 
called uniting the “democratic, political forces”. A , 
third and, in the long run, the most powerful. 
reason is the universal collapse of communist regimes 
and ideology. Time was when the Communists 
characterised the October Revolution of 1917 the 
greatest event in world history. But history has a 
way of taking revenge on those who aggressively 
claim to have the key to history's secrets and to 
possess the divine faculty to predict long-term 
historical trends. From 1989 on it has appeared—I 
say ‘appeared’ deliberately—that the Great French 
Revolution, which inscribed on its banner the words 


(Continued on page 34) 
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MUCHKUND DUBEY 


This contribution is taken from the inaugural address delivered by India’s Foreign Secretary before the meeting of 
Experts and National Coordinators of the SAARC Study on Trade, Manufacture and Services held in New Delhi 
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¿7 tis now being increasingly realised that the 
L. SAARC cannot become relevant to the day- 
to-day problems of the people of the region until 
cooperation within its framework covered such 
areas as trade, manufacture, services, money and 
finance—that is, the production of goods and 
services, their exchange and the monetary and 
financial underpinning of the process of production 
and exchange. 

A commendable initiative was taken in this 
direction at the second meeting of the National 
Planning Organisations of the SAARC held in 
Islamabad in October 1987. Today, more than three 
years after the commencement of the process of > 
trying to bring the hard core economic issues 
within the framework of the SAARC; we have’ 
moved. towards regional cooperation in these 
economic areas. ` : 

The world has witnessed changes on a colossal 
-scale and with far-reaching portents, in the last 
three years. Much of these epoch-making ‘changes 
have direct bearing on the nature, significance and 
the future shape of our Work in the SAARC. The 
international economic and political situation has 
changed in a direction which confirms our belief 
that the finalisation of a regional plan for economic 
cooperation in a way which brings it in conformity 
with the current reality, comes not a day too soon. 

There is everywhere a move towards integration 
of markets, economies and the production process 
on a regional or sub-regional basis. The market of 
_ the European Community countries is going to be 
integrated by the end of 1992. The socialist system 
of economy and government has collapsed in all 
the Eastern European countries and they are now 
trying to be a part of the market economy of the 
world. In pursuance of this objective, they are all 
trying to join the European Community. 

The US and Canadian markets are in the process 
of being integrated, and so are the US and Mexican 
markets. The United States has offered a vertical 
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preferential arrangement with other Latin American 
countries and unlike in the past, the Jatter have 
reacted positively, even enthusiastically, to this 
offer. l i ; 
In Latin America itself, new life has been sought 


` to be infused into the existing preferential trading 


arrangements and economic integration groups. 


.The summit level decision of the Andean countries 


to expedite the process of the integration of their 


markets, is the latest example of this worldwide 


movement towards the freeing of trade and integra- 
tion of markets on a regional or sub-regional basis. 
In Asia, the ASEAN is continuing to consolidate 


_ cooperation among its member-countries in the 


economic field. Two years ago a new economic 
grouping was formed, associating not only the 
developing ASEAN countries, the newly developed 
and highly developed countries of the Far East’and 
the Pacific, but also developed countries outside 
Asia, such as Canada and the US. The publicly 
announced purpose of this grouping, known as the 
APEC (Asia and Pacific Economic Couricil) ts to 
coordinate macro-economic policies and undertake 
functional economic cooperation, but it is lieved 
that this grouping is intended to serve as a bulwark 
against the European Community becoming a' 
Fortress Europe in the event of a possible failure of 
the Uruguay Round of Trade Negotiations. And 
the recent proposal floated by Malaysia for 
establishing an East Asian economic bloc is intended 
more or less to serve the same purpose, but without 
the association of the non-Asian countries, 


+ 


WE sincerely hope that these developments would 
not lead to the fragmentation of international trade 
or the undermining of the multilateral’ trading 
system under the GATT. We still hope that the 
Uruguay Round of Trade Negotiations would result 

(Continued on page 35) 
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e AST LEE LE TELE A TNE DEE TE TET, 
Punj ab: A Victim of Politics 


MANMOHAN SINGH 


wə unab is mentioned first in India’s national 
P an:hem. The State has achieved the highest 
growth rate in the country since independence. It 


also has the highest per capita income. I, therefore, 


suggest t 1at Punjab should be ambitious enough tc 
work towards an educational system which is 
rated as number one in the country in terms of 
academicstandards, the range and quality of teaching 
and research. Punjab has the intellectual resources 
to achieve all this. What ` we need is firm politica. 
will and a similar commitment to the pursuit of 


excellence as displayed .by Punjab farmers in ` 


increasing agricultural production. 
Education has been rightly viewed as an 


investment inthe country’s future. Clearly more. 


resources will need to'be mobilised to achieve our 
educational objectives. At the same time, one cannot 
forget that currently our country is passing through 
an acute economic crisis. Resource scarcity has 
` increased and there are many worthwhile competing 
claims such as for elementary education. With this 
background, our university system has to ‘make 
every effort to achieve optimum returns from the 
investments already made. We have to ensure that 
the ava_lable facilities in terms of classrooms, 


laboratories and equipment are used to the maximum ° 


extent possible. Universities must make every effort 
to imprcve upon the minimum norm of 180 days in 
an academic year laid down by the UGC. 
Arrangements ought to be made to promote inter- 
university cooperation so as to avoid wasteful 
_ duplication of facilities. Our curricula and teaching 
methods must be modernised regularly to take 
advantaze of the latest advances in knowledge. 
' Firm steps should be taken to implement examination 
reforms concerning the content about which there 
is now a broad national consensus. Vocationalisation 
of education ought to be pursued with much 
greater vigour. The growth of facilities for 


The ai.thor, a renowned econoinist, is now the Chairman, 
University Grants Commission. This contribution 1s 


taken jron the convocation address he delivered recently 
at the Punjabi University, Patiala. 





professional education should be based ona careful 


_, analysis of manpower requirements. Overall, we 


have to create an environment in our universities 
which encourages a com iitiuent to learning 
innovation and excellence. 

At present the responsibility for the planning of 


` higher education at the Centre is dispersed among 


several agencies—the UGC, the All-India Council 
for Technical Education, the ICAR, the ICMR, the 
ICSSR and several: other agencies, including the 
scientific departments of the Government of India. 
In the’ interest of more effective planning and 
coordination, it is necessary to evolve some 
mechanism which will enable an integrated view 
to be taken of higher education. Similarly, in the 
States it might be useful to set up State-level higher 
education councils which, in consultation with the 
UGC and other agencies, could undertake an 
integrated view of higher education in the States. ° 

In planning the future development of higher 
education, we should not view education merely 
as an input into our economic machine. We should 
not lose sight of the wider role of education as a 
training ground for citizens who value “freedom, 
equitableness, calmness, moderation and wisdom”. 
Our system of higher education should help produce’ 
men and women with rounded personalities, who 
are intellectually alert and socially committed to 
the goals of nation building. 

Viewed in this wider setting, our system of 
higher education has not proved equal to the task. 
In some ways, the emotional divide among regions, 
religious groups and caste factions is deeper now 
than ever before. The pursuit of competitive politics 
without any commitment to some basic ground 
rules is largely responsible for this sad situation. 
But our education system has also not done enough 
to counter these divisive tendencies. 


+ 


IN this State the daily killings of innocent persons 
have become an established and inescapable fact of 
life. The cult of violence, bigotry and intolerance 
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which provides inspiration for such heinous crimes 
is a total negation of the rules of a civilised soclety 
and runs counter to the teaching of all our religions. 


Yet we seem to be helpless in controlling this ' 


madness. State repression has obvious limitations 
and does not provide a lasting solution. Nor can 
` we resolve this problem by denying to the people 
of Punjab their inalienable democratic rights as 


citizens of our republic. More fundamentally, we’ 


have to wage a determined struggle for the minds 
of our youth and convince them about the great 
harm that this senseless violence is doing to the 
economy, society and the polity of Punjab. | 
Punjab’s labour force is increasing. So also is 
unemployment. It is also clear that agriculture in 


Punjab does not have the potential to absorb this ' 


growing labour force to any significant extent. 
Thus Punjab must industrialise at a rapid pace. The 
State’s skilled labour force provides an excellent 
base for the growth of skill-intensive industries. 
But can industry grow in an environment of wide- 
spread violence and unrest? Capital is otherwise 
known to be notoriously shy. The disturbed condi- 
tions in the State further encourage the migration 
from Punjab to both capital and enterprise. All 
those who love Punjab should, therefore, help to 
end the senseless violence and insecurity which 
prevail in several ‘parts of the State today. 

I would further that in our pursuit of 
competitive politics we should not lose sight of the 
hard reality that the. growth and prosperity of 
Punjab are closely linked to the prosperity of the 
rest of India. A prosperous Punjab is a source of 
great strength to the Indian nation. The reverse is 
also equally true. Where will we find markets for 
Punjab’s surplus foodgrains and dairy products if 
there is no demand from the rest of the country? 
There are very little prospects of exporting these 
products to other countries on prices which are as 
remunerative as those paid by the Food Corporation 
_ of India to Punjab farmers. 

In the same manner, the skill-intensive industria- 
lisation which Punjab badly needs during the next 
phase of its development can flourish only if the 
State’s industries have free access to the large 
Indian market. Otherwise these industries will be 
unable to make full use of economies of large scale 
which characterise modern industrial processes 
and, therefore, will be condemned to a low level of 
efficiency and productivity. Thus, if India ceases to 
be a vast customs union and a common market as 
it is today, States like Punjab will find their 
development options severely curtailed. 


‘Furthermore, it should be appreciated that Punjab, 
whose river system rises outside its territory, is 


very vulnerable to recurrent floods, drought and - 
soil erosion if States like Himachal Pradeshindulge * 


in reckless deforestation: and pursue | policies 
destructive to the environment. The environmental 
challenge once again emphasises the need for Close 


, inter-State cooperation. 


All this serves to highlight the growing inter- 
dependence of the various States of India. The task 


, ahead is not to weaken this interdependence but to 


énsure its equitable management in the interests of 
all the States concerned. Old fashioned attitudes of 


“prosperous provincialism” have become ‘obsolete - 


and are destructive of future progress. One has to 
study what is happening in: Western Europe to be 
convinced that the march of technological and 
economic forces is making national borders a barrier , 
to sustained progress. That is why Europe is moving 


towards a single European market. 
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THE people of Punjab and other States ought to 
draw correct lessons from developments in Europe 
and elsewhere. All those who are keen that the 
ancient scourge of poverty, ignorance and disease 
should be removed from this land as early as 
possible have a stake in maintaining the unity and 
integrity of India. 

I recognise that the people of Punjab have many 
grievances. Issues such as the future of Chandigarh 
and the sharing of river waters have been allowed 
to drag on for an unduly long period of time. The 
tragic events of 1984 have also left a deep scar on 
the minds of a large number of people, particularly 
the youth. But I submit that nations and communities 
which do not display sufficient dynamism and 


' flexibility to respond to the fast changing conditions 


in the wodld, and rather remain buried in the past, 
often end up disappearing from the pages of history. 
I can well understand the feelings of anger and 
frustration of a section of the Sikh youth. The entire 
Indian nation has a responsibility to end this feeling 
of alienation. I am convinced that India’s democratic 
polity can satisfy all the legitimate aspirations of 
Sikh community as well as of other minorities. 

A rt to’ violence to achieve their objectives is 
both unnecessary and counter-productive. Once 
the present phase of senseless violence comes to an 


end, the people of Punjab will be surprised at the - 


amount of support that exists in the country for the 
f (Continued on page 18) 
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Nature and Effects of Ecological Stress 


D.K. BHATTACHARYA 


` June 5 was the World Environment Day. In that context we publish the following article by Dr Bhattacharya who 


belongs to the Department of Anthropology, University of Delhi. 


* yy. he concer for the health of our environment 
SkA im India does not result in the slightest 

` anxiety for a large majority of our population. 
It is noteworthy that none of the manifestos presented 
with fanfare by the national and regional parties 
last month; in the wake of our mid-term election, 


even contain the term ecology—least of all, what to ` 


talk of £ concern for it. This, in spite of the fact that 
~ we have a full-fledged Ministry of Environment 
created in the last decade. In contradistinction io 
this, the European political quarters were severely 
shaken by a completely apolitical group called the 
Greens Curing the seventies. This ecological conser- 
vationist brigade without any adequate political 
base cculd uproot the seasoned political parties 
almost simultaneously in all the countries of Westerri 
Europe The following discussion will highlight 
why ths difference exists in our understanding of 
ecology and the hazards of mishandling it. 

At tke outset we must understand that ecology 
basically deals with the natural world. Left to itself 
this complex world of fauna and flora is broadly 
governed by natural laws. Most of the ecological 
studies in India are trying to understand this com- 
plex multifactorial dynamic relationship. Although 
these s-udies are of paramount importance their 
non-indusion of the human factor relegates them 
_ to the szatus of basic science and hence outside the 
ambit cf concern of the common man. , 

Once we include the human factor in our 
considerations, the complex dynamic relationship 
of the physical environment slips outside the sphere 
of the physical laws. Human culture does not 
follow any predictable rule and henœ we have 
merely as many shades of different cultures as the 
numbe- of human groups. In other words, at least 
as antkropolotists, we need to integrate human 
activities, behaviour and socio-economic character- 
istics as factors interfering with the established 
dynam.c equilibrium of the natural environment. 
That is, “ultimately the meaning of a total ecosystem 
is to be found in ourselves and not in nature” is the 
way th2 famous ecologist, Bennett, likes to look at 
the prablem. Consequently, an adequate impact of 
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the environmental conservation movement is possible 
for us only when our cultural behaviours are 
systematically related within the matrix of our 
environment. 

‘ Our researchers need to direct their attention to 


the process by which natural phenomena get absor- 


‘bed into the human sysem of needs. Politics, social 
change, d, profit, self-actualisation, ethics and 
philosophy are but aspects of human engagement 
with the natural environment. Unfortunately, we 
find very little importance given to these aspects of 
ecology by our experts. Questions regarding the 
environmental cost paid to realise a maximisation 
of benefit in terms of self-gratification or national 
domination have never been addressed by us so 


. far. 


If one ventures into the areas of cultural needs 
of a community vis-a-vis the environmental cost 
one is required to pay for this, one lands up witha 
shockingly revealing set of facts. Let us examine 
the scenario within a contemporary village in this 
light. An average villager is aware of the value of 


. trees and sub-soil water and has an elaborate ritual 


and regeneration cost to pay for extracting fuel, 
fodder and water from his environnient. So long as 
these requirements are linked to his basic survival, 
the environmental cost he pays is kept very low. 
This is primarily because he contributes an enormous 
amount of nitrogen from biological waste back to 
the environment. 

` However, the moment he goes for cash crops his 
environmental cost starts mounting in geometric 
progression. Having entered into the commerce of 
the cash market his goal of a quality of life is no 


-longer defined by the culture he belongs to. 
' Consequently a polarisation towards a new class 


starts, developing. This new class of rural elites 
draws its resources from the village but obtains all 
the benefits of the city through their cash power. 
Thus, ecological degradation is not so much of a 
threat to existence, for him as it is to those who 
depend entirely on low environmental cost for 
their adaptation to nature. In.addition to this kind 
of split in ideology. within the community, this 
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trend opens up a new chain of rural-urban migration. ` 


The latter has its own deleterious consequences 
on the essential supply/demand for the city. Ecology, 
which had ‘been an integral factor of cultural 
cognisance in the village, becomes a distant cry in 


the city. Shortage of drinking water in the city is . 


tackled by the municipality by employing fleets of 


water tankers, while in the village livestock as also - 


human beings have to perish in an identical manner 
when nature fails. It is important, therefore, to 
realise that if the village wells have dried up, it is 
not so much a wrath of nature but the mere 
consequence of what a few in the village have been 
doing in order to escape into the city by converting 
the valuable rural resource to their commercial 
potentiality. So when the fatal bite of ecology comes to 
a majority, the lucky minority escapes with a mild bark 
at thetr heels. The point I am trying to make here can 


be best demonstrated by the fact that nobody can” 


get a drop of milk in any village within 200 kilo- 
metres radius of the city of Delhi, yet tons of milk 
are converted into luxury items and sold in the 
deluxe sweet ee int the rich colonies of Delhi. 


+ 


ONE can argue that city centres, trade and commerce 


are by no means a recent phenomena. That is, this - 


process must have existed in the past as well. 
Archaeological informations available from the past 


city ruins show that this is not entirely incorrect. - 


Resource exploitation has always been the backbone 
of the city’s prosperity. One of the first cities to 
emerge in human cultural history are the Mesopota- 
mian temple ‘towns of approximately 5000 BC. 
Here the city structures developed primarily on 
the basis of a prosperity derived out of agricultural 
success. But 
bases were more often than not sought from outside 
the area of adaptation. 

One of the greatest feats of Gilgamesh and his 
companion was the slaying of Humbaba—the wild 
protector of the Cedar forests in the west. 
Consequently, the trees of the forests could be 
felled for human use. This ancient legend can 
explain how the thick Cedar forest of Lebanon was 
systematically exploited for export to the surrounding 
lands. Thus, the question of the emergence of a 
rural elite in these early civilisations, at least in the 
sense of siphoning the resource base of adaptation, 
did not arise in these early states. Even as late as 
the Roman period we find the same practice of the 
entire East Mediterranean forest being exploited 
for ship building. In other words, one can assume 
that the situation observed in the Indian rural 
scene is a phenomenon emerging out of the fact 
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that the urban bureaucracy or the ‘middle tier’ of 
the state is becoming increasingly overweight ona | 
narrow subsistence base. One can consequently 
visualise progressively increasing rural impoverish- 
ment and increasingly unequal access to resources 
in India in the future. ; 

To cap it all, India is passing through that phase 
in history where industrialisation is taken as the 
answer to all our problems: This unholy hurry to 
break our cultural roots in order to provide jobs to 
the urban youth is increasingly introducing a 
calloùsness towards ecological considerations. To 
fit the bill we have’ tailored out an education 
system which is least suited to create a generation 
that is aware of the historicity of the rise and fall of 
civilisations. We have created a young educated 
generation that is stuffed up to its nose with 
information like, for, example, a -floppy; but has 
littlé or no ability to reflect and correlate this 
information to changing situations. Formal education, 
as such, does not create moral character, nor does - 
it provide sustaining power to our native intelligence. 

Our traditional forces—no matter how, few ‘of 
them are actually operative—are still capable of 
creating wonders. In the recent past we have 
witnessed the power of such an enormous cultural 
movement in the State of Kerala in bringing about 
T00 per cent literacy. It is not surprising that the 
planners or the media will pay insignificant attention 
to this event.-Perhaps because to them GNP growth 


‘alone is development. I feel that the real meaning 


of the term ‘development’ has long been lost in the 
maze of statistical curves and estimation charts 
being churned out by the Planning Commission. 
We have an urgent need of a social movement in 

the pattern of the literacy movement of Kerala to- 
bring about an awareness of the environmental 
cost that we need to pay for every change in our 
cultural choices. We need our technologists to add 
their expertise to this social movement. And, this 
alone,can help us convert our resource base into a 
self-sustaining and flourishing system. If the literacy 
movement could be such a success that it could 
motivate even people above 70 years of ‘age to 
participate, I have no doubt that an ecology 
movement in the same spirit can also be an equally 
thundering success: We can motivate all the retired 
military doctors and engineers, for example, to 
help us with their technical expertise and thus 
form a forceful brigade. I am certain that’.such a 
group of similar retired people will feel much more 
satisfied than they as individuals do now, taking 
their pets for walks in the parks, or standing with 
ice cream cones near ice cream ours or sitting 
with their bottles in front of the idiot box blaring 
Pakistani video cassettes. : o 
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Plea fora “United States of India” —III 


RAMAKRISHNA HEGDE 


Tue first and second parts of this article by the former Chief Minister of Karnataka appeared in me Mainstream 
issues of June 1, 1991 and June 8, 1991 respectively The following is the last part. 


ségi he seething unrest and increasing violence in 
“T several regions can be directly linked to the 
of State autonomy. Nirmal K. Mukarji, a former 
Cabinet Secretary, and Ashis Banerjee, Lecturer at 
Allahabad University, have considered the problems 
very zarefully in a paper entitled “Democracy, 
. Federalism and the Future of India’s Unity”, prepared 
for tre Centre for Policy Research, New Delhi. 
They Soint out: 
If the present Institutional bias toward the Centre and th> 
Certre-oriented political attitudes continue to block this 
flood of partkapatian, the country will have to hand over 
charge to the forces of backlash sponsored by the already 
entrenched groups. 


In zhis sense, india is today at a very delicate 
point in her political evolution. Either the pclity 
- makes way for power-sharing and participation or 
it mcves on to authoritarianism, however ably 
camouflaged the latter may be. Greater federalism 
will g> a long way to meet the need for participation. 
That -s why it is necessary to consciously promote 
the federal idea and deepen it with a package of 
well conceived ideas. If the present trend contir.ues 
there is, however, another grave danger besides 
that of authoritarianism. It is the cry for “self- 
determination”. Frustration of people in many States 
has reached a point where the sense of national 


unity and integrity is in jeopardy. 


+ 


`~ 


T beli2ve that, as in the case of the disadvantaged ` 


groups, “affirmative action” is required.to | redress 
the wrongs of the past. The time has now:gome to 
consider institutional reforms in the light of the 


experience of four decades of the working of the. 


Conszitution. 

Accordingly, I present the following Suggestions 
for pablic discussion and would warmly welcome 
public comments, criticisms and suggestions for 
theirim provement: 

Tre dignity of the Governor's office should be 
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restored and its independence should be guaranteed 
by making him irremovable except by impeachment. 
The Governor is the head of the State. He should 
not be transferred from one State to another like a 
civil servant. All correspondence with or by him 
should be routed through the President alone. In 
no case should any civil servant or for that matter, 
Minister of the Union, deal with him directly. The 
instrument of instructions to guide the Governor in 
his duties should be embodied in the Constitution. 

It is of vital importance that the one priciple 
recommended by the Administrative Reforms Com- 
mission, the Speakers’ Conference and the Sarkaria 
Commission and accepted by all political parties 
should receive constitutional recognition; namely, 
that where the Governor has reason to believe that 
the government has lost the confidence of the 
Legislative Assembly, he should suggest to the 
Chief Minister that he advise him to summon the 
Assembly within a reasonable period and secure a 
vote of confidence from the Assembly. Rajiv Gandhi 
had solemnly promised in Parliament on January 
13, 1985, that “we shall see whether this (principle) 
can be put in either in this Bill (Anti-Defection Bill), 
maybe in the next session or if it has to bè put 
elsewhere we can’do there as well”. This promise 
also was not kept. A constitutional amendment is 
necessary to make it clear beyond doubt that it is 
the Legislative Assembly=and not the Raj Bhavan 
which will be the forum to’decide whether the 
government enjoys the confidence of the Assembly 
or not. ‘This js an issue which the Assembly alone is 
com pienk enitd decide and none else—the Governor 
or, fo at‘matter, anyone in New Delhi. 

Article 356, which provides for the imposition of 


-President's Rule, should be*deleted altogether. It 
> 


Í anýwere in .the world. It is a hangover of the 


dogs not figure i inany democratic federal Constitution 


British colonial period, a replica of the hated Section 
93 of the Government of India Act, 1935. 


+ 
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IN regard to State laws, an explanation should be 
added to Article 254(2) to provide a time limit 
within which the President must signify his decision 
on the Bill referred to him by the Governor for his 
assent and to make clear beyond doubt that the 
reference could be made only (a) on the advice of 
the Council of Ministers and (b) only a Bill on a 
matter in the Concurrent List would be referred to 
the President for his assent; subject to the provision 
in both cases that the Governor would be entitled 
in his own discretion and as a matter of duty to 
refer to the President a Bill which derogates from 
the authority of the High Court. 

The First Schedule of the Industries (Development 
and Regulation) Act, 1951 should be drastically 
changed in consultation with the States. A time 
limit should be provided for the Centre to take a 
decision on any project proposed by a State and in 
the event of refusal of the Centre’s sanction, where 
the sanction is a requisite in law, the decision as 
well as the reasons for it should be laid before 
Parliament. Where the State Government so requies, 
the same shall be discussed in the Inter-State 
Council. 

The Planning Commission should be endowed 
with constitutional status and the States should 
have representation on the Commission. 

The Constitution should be amended to lay 
down that the Union's power to make grants for 
economic and social planning will be exercised on 
the recommendation of the Planning Commission 
which should be made a constitutional authority. 
The practice which Rajiv Gandhi followed in 
announcing in a partisan manner grants to States 
during his tours was most undesirable. It is not 
surprising that the grants were never actually 
made. The Constitution Amendment will also clear 
the mess that now exists of the Centre making Plan 
grants under Article 282, which provides for 
occasional grants and not grants ona regular basis. 

Thg authority and prestige of the Finance 
` Commission should be fully restored and’ its 
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independence guaranteed by providing that its 
Chairman shall be a serving judge of the Supreme 
Court. In recent years, we have witnessed the 
undignified practice of a High Court judge serving 
as member of the Commission which is presided 
by a politician belonging to the party in power. 

The President's Order of May 25, 1990, establishing 
the Inter-State Council should be reviewed so as to 
enable the State Governments to refer to the Council 
explicitly any matter of common interest. 

The constraints on the States’ power to raise 
loans must be removed. Greater fiscal autonomy 
should be given to the States. 

There should be a drastic reduction of the bloated 
Central bureaucracy coupled with total shedding 
of power by the Centre in domains which belong to 
the States. Agriculture, for instance, is a State 
subject exclusively, but Krishi Bhavan has 29,000 
employees. Likewise, it is difficult to justify the 
enormous apparatus of the Labour and several 
other Ministries. The States suffer from the present 
situation in two ways. Their initiative is curbed 
and in the final analysis they have to pay for the 
Centre’s expenses, as does every citizen. 


+ 


THERE is need for a comprehensive review of the 
present distorted Centre-State relationship. The 
Constitution must be restored to what its framer 
intended it to be. Suitable amendments, should be 
made to the Constitution to remove the distortions 
that have crept in and prevent the abuses that have 
been practised in the last four decades of which 
only some have been mentioned above. It is highly 
important that such a review should be undertaken 
by a body established in full consultation with the 
States so that it commands their confidence. Its 
recommendations must be implemented promptly. 

Pending this review, the grosser abuses and 
distortions mentioned here must be ended forthwith; 
for instance, on the appointment of Governors, 
toppling of State Governments by the Centre in 
consent with Governors, the imposition of President's 
Rule. Central approval of State Bills, Central sanction 
to State projects, curbs on State loans and on State 
planning. 

None of these suggestions goes beyond the 
framework of the Constitution at all. They do no 
more than fulfil the clear intent of the framers of 
the Constitution. If implemented, they will make 
our federation a vibrant reality. 

India should not merely be a Union of States, 
but in reality it should be the United States of 
India. i QO 
(Concluded) 
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Dissecting an Inhuman Act in 
UN Human Rights Committee 


NANDITA HAKSAR 


petiton came up for hearing before the 
Vacation Bench of the Supreme Court. This is the 
appeal irom the recent judgement of the Guwahati 
High Court in which the Editor of Boodhbar, a 
widely <irculated Assamese weekly, had challenged 
the constitutional validity of the Armed Forces 
(Specia. Powers) Act. Once again the Court was 
asked to give some guidelines to protect the people, 
specially women of the North-East, from torture by 
the Indian armed forces. The Supreme Court 
admitted the petition and issued notice but refused 
to give any directions. There will be more and 


O r May 16, 1991 the Boodlbar special leave 
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more dates, and the petition will finally get tagged ` 


to the other pending petitions challenging the consti- 
tutional validity of the Act. The first to be filed was 
by the Manipur Human Rights Forum in 1980. Two 
years leter, the Naga People’s Movement for Human 
Rights (NPMHR) challenged the Act and subse- 
quentl» two other petitions were filed. There is 
little hope that we will get legal justice from the 
Supreme Court. How many, many more men will 
be tortured in Manipur, the Naga-inhabited areas, 
Assam or Arunachal Pradesh, before the legal 
system even acknowledges the acts of violence by 
the artred forces as crimes, which must be punished? 
The long struggle for legal justice is nowhere near 
the end. But we have got strength and support 
from most unexpected people and places. 

The response of the members of Human Rights 
Committee to the sufferings of the people of the 
North-East is one example. The Human Rights 
Committee meeting at the United Nations began 
on Maczch 25, 1991 at New York. I had gone there 
with Sabastian. Hongray of the Naga People’s 
Movement for Human Rights (NPMHR). We went 
there with the hope that the Committee members, 
who are experts on human rights from all over the 
world, will put a few questions on the Armed 
Forces (Special Powers) Act to the Attorney-General. 
Perhaps the Government of India will respond to 
the international opinion. This was our hope.’ 

We walked into the United Nations building on 
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March 26, the day the Committee was to hear the 
report on India. The Human Rights Committee 
consists of 18 men and women who serve in their 
personal capacities and are charged with the respon- 
sibility of monitoring the implementation of each 
country’s implementation ‘of the Intemational 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights. Ninetythree 
countries have ratified this Covenant and every 
five years the government of each country presents 
its report to the Committee. After the presentation 
the Committee members may ask questions, seek 
clarifications and express their goncems. The sessions 
are open to the public who are welcome to observe 
the proceedings but cannot directly participate in 
them 


The Attorney-General of India, G. Ramaswami, 
was there at the dias, ready with his report. He 
began by pompously presenting a copy of the 
Constituton of India to the Chairman of the session 
as a personal gift from himself. He said in his usual 
verbose style that the Constitution had been written 
by experts drawn from all over India and inspired 


.by the Constitutions of all civilised nations of the 


world. He said as the Attorney-General of the 
country he had “personal experience in all the 
High Courts of the country and the Supreme 
Court, and I can say that among all the courts in 
the world, the Supreme Court of India and the 
High Courts of India are the best sentinels of 
human rights”. 
His concluding remarks were: 
Gentlemen, before I conclude, I want to assure you on 
behalf of my country that among all the democracies in 
this world, our democracy ws the largest democracy, 
consisting of 850 million people. Now we do not want to 
say that we have achieved a utopian level of perfection In 
enforcing human rights {n our country. We have 
developed a system_... We have great pride In the system 
- Where there are individual violations these violations are 
being looked Into, and we have also provided for a system 
aof such violattons being brought to book.. We are 
making a very honest and dincere attempt to enforce 
human rights In our country...... 
Thereafter he sat down. 


+ 
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WE waited for the questions. The first to speak was 
the white haired, gentle looking Nisuke Ando from 
Japan. He paid tributes to India’s role in international 
affairs and for her initiative in the non-aligned 
movement. Then he asked a simple question: were 
law enforcement personnel and soldiers given human 
rights education in India? The Attorney-General 
did not reply. 

Rajsoomer Lallah made the most critical comment 
on the Armed Forces (Special Powers) Act. He is a 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Mauritius) He 
pointed out that the Armed Forces (Special Powers) 
Act was a special kind of legislation which “seemed 
to short-circuit the various guarantees laid down 
in the Code of Criminal Procédure and possibly 
even short-circuited the guarantees laid down in 
the Constitution”. He wished to know whether 
there were remedies in the event of officials committ- 
ing transgressions. He pointed out that Section 4 of 
the Act enabled the military authorities to shoot, 
arrest, search and seize and he was concerned to 
know whether the Criminal Procedure applied 
with respect to the minimum use of force, and the 
various guarantees, for example, with respect to 
the searching of women and the possibility of their 
suffering violations to their dignity and physical 
integrity. 

A Serrano Caldera of Nicaragua asked whether 
the development of public interest litigation and 
the new jurisprudence had any impact in the area 
- of human rights or the Armed Forces (Special 
Powers) Act. Prado Vallejo of Ecuador said that 
the facts showed that “in practice members of the 
police and the security forces who committed 
human rights violation were never brought to trial, 
because to do so was not deemed to be in public 
interest”. 

Aguilar Urbina of Costa Rica said that the 
declaration of an area as disturbed under the Act 
“in effect established a continuing state of emergency” 
but without actually declaring an emergency. 

The expert from Sweden, Bertil Wennergren, 
said he “found it difficult to understand how the 
question of the validity of the Armed Forces (Special 
Powers) Act of 1958, whose provisions were clearly 
unconstitutional, could have been pending so long 
before a constitutional court”. 

In the afternoon the Attorney-General answered 
some of these questions by making assertions: 

Criminal Procedure Code is the bedrock of the Indian 

criminal Justice system. In India, human rights violations 

do not exist per ae, there are only violations of rights 


guaranteed by the Constitution or statutory provisions for 
which specific remedies are fully available to all citizens. 
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He did not reply to specific questions on the 
Armed Forces (Special Powers) Act but said that 
the questions raised reflected a misunderstanding 
of the scope of that Act. Members of the Committee 
who had been provided the text of the Act by non- 
governmental organisations had not been fully 
informed about the nature of that legislation. He 
said the Guwahati High Court had upheld the 
validity of the Act. , 

G. Ramaswami did not, ofcourse, tell the members 
of the Human Rights Committee that he had 
personally appeared before the Guwahati High 
Court to defend the constitutional validity of the 
Act. He did not explain that the Guwahati High 
Court had not in fact upheld the Act. In 1980 when 
some public spirited Assamese challenged the vires 
of the Act before the Guwahati High Court, the 
Government of Assam had got the case transferred 
to Delhi High Court on the ground that it would 
not get justice in its own State. The Delhi High 
Court had upheld the constitutionality of the Armed 
Forces (Special Powers) Act. That was in 1983. 
With the declaration of Assam as “disturbed” 
under the Act the armed forces had launched 
‘Operation Bajrang’ in the last week of November 
1990. In the course of a few weeks hundreds of 
young men and boys were beaten brutally and 
tortured by the armed forces, women raped and 
molested by the security forces and once again the 
Act was challenged. The Attorney-General had 
argued that the judgement of the Delhi High Court 
was binding on the Guwahati High Court. It would 
be deemed to be the judgement of their court. The 
Guwahati High Court accepted this argument and 
the then Chief Justice refused to constitute a larger 
Bench to go into the constitutional validity of the 
Act. He abdicated his responsibility and said since 
there were petitions pending before the Supreme 
Court he would not give his views. And the 
Attorney-General sat before the prestigious Human 
Rights Committee in the United Nations and once 
again repeated spurious arguments that he had 
advanced at Guwahati a few weeks before. 


` 


+ 


THE Committee was not impressed. The members 
continued to question Ramaswami about the 
blatantly unconstitutional Act that has been on 
India’s statute books since 1958. Rein Myullerson 
of the Soviet Union asked whether the Government 
of India considered the implementation of the Act 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Reviewing Press Freedom 
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js ooking at the performance of the Press in 
E India in the last 40 years one is tempted to 
ask: has it really been free? If yes, has it been free to 
do wat it is expected by the people? 

These two questions need to be examined carefully 
before we discuss what freedom of the Press 
conceptually means. My efforts to find intellectually 
and rationally convincing answers to the first 
question, unfortunately, have led me to believe 
that the Press is not so free as most of us have 
believed. If one agrees to it, the question whether it 
has done what the people have wanted, therefore, 
will not arise. 

In my opinion, we should not look only at the 
structure of the Press as it exists today in order to 
ascertain whether or not it has been free. The 
structure is not so important as the motivation that 
has worked behind the activities related to the 
Press. 

The structure of a newspaper can be so designed 
as to make it an ideal but if the motivation at the 
back of its operation is not in the interest of those 
who work for it and of the people whose needs the 
paper.caters to, the freedom it should enjoy will 
not be available to it. I think it is a crucial question 


and nzeds to, be considered by all those who wish ` 


to wo-k for the welfare not only of the journalists 
but also the entire community of human beings, 
from which our tribe cannot be separated. 

My efforts to find answers to the questions I 
have mentioned earlier covered a period of 40 
years before indpendence and another 40 years 
after :t. Thé reason for my doing so was that I 
wanted to know how our Press has functioned 
ever s nce 1947 when we became politically free. 


Two Categories i 
I found that during the British period there were 
two categories of newspapers. Those in the first 
belonged purely to the Indian ethos and were 
‘inspired by the freedom movement. They were 
also—this is an important fact to note—owned by 
‘Indiars who thought they had td make a contribution 
to India’s fight for freedom. These papers, comprising 
- the nationalist Press, were autonomous and took 


keen interest in projecting the hopes and aspirations 
of the common people. 

These papers were so bold that they published 
even stories about the underground secret societies 
of Europe which had fought under the leadership + 
of persons like Mazzini for the establishment of 
‘democracy in Italy. Not only that, they carried 
stories in the early thirties of how bombs could be 
made by freedom fighters and used by them for 
the independence of India from the Britishers! 

The Lender of Allahabad and Bombay Chronicle 
were in the forefront of the nationalist Press 
promoting the cause of freedom, equality and 
liberty through their columns. Behind them were a 
fairly large number of small papers which in reality 
provided strength and sustenance to the freedom 
fighters by running stories about them. Among 
them were Tagore’s Sadhana, Ramanand Chatterjee’s 
Prabasi and Modern Review, Sachchidanand Sinha’s 
Hindustan Review, Nateshan’s Indian Review, Indian 
Daily Telegraph, Tribune (published from Lahore), 
Indian Patriot, New India of Annie Besant, Independence 
of Lucknow (launched by Pandit Motilal Nehru), 
Young India of Mahatma Gandhi. There were similar . 
papers in other languages like Hindi, Marathi and 
Tamil. . , 

A significant point about them was that they 
were run by patriotic persons with no interest 
other than political, social and economic freedom 
of the people subjugated by the British. They 
functioned fearlessly and gladly suffered heavily at 
the hands of the British Government. They were 
not afraid, as most Indian papers are today, of 
dratonian Press laws like the Press Act when it 
came to taking up the cause of the people. 

The papers in the second category were those 
which were owned and run by the Britishers or 
Indians serving foreign masters. These were called 
Anglo-Indian Press and included those like The 
Statesman, The Mail, Madras; and. the Civil and 
Military Gazette. They did carry stories about the 
freedom movement but did not treat them with the’ 
same enthusiasm as the nationalist Press. They had 
a bias towards the British and believed time was 
still far-off for the foreign masters to leave the 
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Indian soil. Even most of the journalists working 
for them had cultivated the taste for everything 
British. They looked down upon those working 


with patriotic papers. They sometimes openly 
supported the anti-Indian acts of the British regime. 


Economic Interest 

The notable thing about these papers was that 
they were owned by the people who had mainly 
the economic interest to serve, interest in exploiting 
India and its resources for economic purposes. 
They had, as a matter of fact, a close understanding 
with the business and commercial interests in 
England and helped them in their furtherance in 
India. 

It was widely known before independence that 
The Statesman had then worked under a tremendous 
influence of England’s commercial community. The 
fact that most Anglo-Indian papers had mainly the 
economic interest to serve should not be lost sight 
of as it is relevant for the analysis that follows. 

The study of the history of the Indian papers 
before 1947 and later will reveal that some of the 
major ones had slowly come to be patronised by 
the Congress party. And some of the small but 
influential ones began to be promoted by Socialists 
and Communists and Muslim League! For example, 
National Herald in Lucknow came to be closely 
associated with Jawaharlal Nehru and through him 
with his party. The -influence of the Indian 
businessmen slowly began to be felt on papers like 
National Herald through the Congress party. . 

As we already know, there were quite a few 


industrialists who had close contacts with the ‘ 


Congress leaders, including Mahatma Gandhi. Papers 
like Pioneer in Lucknow began receiving the attention 
of important Indian businessmen (Pioneer went 
into the hands of the Jaipurias by 1948). Their 
interest in well-established Indian papers, it appears, 
followed their understanding with those parties 
which were not averse to seeking their financial 
help in their organisational activities. 

It is almost certain that these businessmen began 
associating themselves with these parties because 
they had an economic interest in the freedom struggle. 
They had begun correctly visualising the kind of 
political set-up India. would have after it got its 
` freedom and the kind of economic policies the 
ruling parties would pursue. They must have,surely 
realised that pofitical freedom from the British 
would not be followed by any drastic economic 
changes if the parties spearheading the fight for 
independence were those which were interested 


only in political change. 

The Congress party was such a party and it was 
also well-organised under the leadership of those 
who did use socialistic jargon in their speeches but 
who were not against continuing, in politically free 
India, with the same economic policies as the 
British Government pursued in England. This 


. explains the close association with the Congress 


party of some of the stalwarts of the Indian industry. 
These stalwarts wanted to snatch the initiative 
in the commercial fields from those who too were 
Indians but had aligned themselves with the British 
industry. Those who patronised the Congress and 
some other similar parties knew that they would 
control Indian business if their favourite’ leaders 
came to power. How correct was their vision! 


Economic Motivation 

It is already known that most of the well- 
established newspapers like The Times of India, The 
Hindu, Free Press Journal ire India came to be owned 
by the industrialists supporting the Congress party. 
It happened mostly after independence: It is a 
development which has not received the attention 
it deserves by those who study the social hjstory of 
India. It is.a development full of great irony..It 
needs some explanation. 

As stated earlier, several of those papers which 
had fought for the freedom of the country alongwith 
the patriotic leaders were first owned by those 
whose interest was not only in securing the release 
of India from the hands of the British but also in 
ensuring that when the political independence was 
won it was-used for their social and economic 
transformation. It is for this cause that they suffered 
a lot and paid all the penalities for violating the 
draconian Press daws. 

Ironically, it is the major ones of these papers 
that slowly came under the control of Indian 
businessmen a little before 1947 or in the years 
after it. And these men had the same mottoation 
and interest as many of the owners of the Anglo- 
Indian papers. The motivation was economic and 
through the papers they acquired, they tried to 
serve their commercial interest as the owners of 
the papers like The Statesman had done during the 
foreign rule. The irony referred to above pughf to 
be clear now. 

There is another ironical fact. The government 
that India -could claim as its own after 1947 too 
began acting in the same way as the British did. 
Though it was made up of. persons who had 
received and used to the maximum the help of the 


A 
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Indian papers in their political fight ‘against the 
British, they began taking steps against those very 
papers when they tried to perform their role of 
analysing and criticising the governmental acticns 
detrimental to the people and the country. This 


role was not tolerable to the new rulers just in the ` 


game way as it was not acceptable to the old ones. 
In other words, the character of the new government 
that evolved soon after 1947, so far as its relations 
with the Press were concerned, was’ not much 


different from that of the foreign regime. Is it not 


ironice]? 

That this is not untrue is clear from the fact that 
the Nehru Government imposed on the Press in 
1950-51 restrictions that were similar to those the 
Britisk had enforced several times beforé 1947. The 
Const tion was amended to curb Press freedom 
following a Supreme Court judgement exonerating 
some editors from the charge of having undermined 
the security of the country by their writings. The 


‘court jad held that the writings that could threaten 


Jaw aad order could not be treated as dangerous to 


` India’s security. Through the amendment the 


goverament tried to overcome the difficulty the 
court had created in the way of its fulfilling the 
desire to control the Press. There was a massive 
protest against it but the government remained 
obstirate. 

It then came forward with donai laws, like 


those the British had brought against the Press. ` 


These included the Press (Objectionable Matters) 
Act. The 24th and 26th Constitutional Amendments 
were also adopted by Parliament to ensure that the 
Press was not free enough to perform its role in a 
way disadvantageous to the interest of the govern- 
ment Slowly these interests and those of the ruling 
party began to be treated as a part of the country’s 
securty and integrity. It is this attitude that continued 
to ref ect year after year in the government's relations 
with the Press. Some ago even the State 
Governments of Tamil Nadu, Bihar and Andhra 
Pradesh -had felt bold enough to enact laws to 
muzzle the Press. Since the mid-fifties, government 
advertising has been used to bring the independent 
papers, particularly the regional ones, round to 
toeing the line of the ruling parties. 


Perscnal Interest 
Those who have been associated with the Press 


“in scme way or the other will bear out the truth 


that most big newspapers have seldom tried to 
take up in the real sense the cause of the common 


`” people the way the Indian Press did before 1947. 
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The reasons have mainly been two: one, the curbs 
on its freedom by the government by some means 
or the other; and the other, its ownership in the 
hands of those who have only economic interest to 
serve, economic interest of the class to which they 
belong and not of the common people. The first 
Press Commission had, in its report, revealed how 
by the first decade of independence the Press had 
largely become capitalist in structure and ownership. 
Jawaharlal Nehru had great distrust of this Press 
but he was democrat enough not to interfere with 
it, 

The Commission looked into the question of 
Press ownership as it was felt those days that most 
owners of the papers did not allow editorial policies 
which could be in the interest of the people. It 
conceded that the owners had the right to lay 
down, in advance an editorial policy but said: 
“There exists a definite danger of news being 
twisted to serve the interest of the owners.” 
(emphasis added) It should be clear what is meant 
here by personal interest. In his book, Press Under 
Pressure, D.R. Mankekar says: 

In India, as in Sweden, a newspaper proprietor is 

presumed to be a large-scale capitalist who is prone to use 

his newspaper to promote his private business interest. 

Many of the senior journalists today openly 
confess that this business interest, which was not 
so dominant even 10 years ago, has come to 
pervade all aspects of journalism. 

A tendency, rarely observed-till a few years ago, 
is increasingly becoming openly noticeable among 
the proprietors these days: they seek not only to 
control all journalistic activities in their publications 
but also assume the role of the journalists. The 
business and commercial interest of these proprietors 
is not different from the owners of the British 
papers before 1947. 

An interesting phenomenon has come to be 
noticed in the relationship of newspapers and the 
government after 1950. There are several instances 
to prove that despite their basic motivation being - 
the same, both the newspaper owners and the 

vernment have occasionally crossed swords. The 

ormer has faced attempts by the latter to curb its 
power to influence public opinion through various 
measures, These measures have often been taken 
by the government in the name of ‘national security’ 
whenever the Press, not seriously hurting the interest 


` of the owners, genuinely took up the cause of the 


common people. Sometimes the owners approved 
of this role of the Press and criticised the measures 


-as attacks on the freedom of the Press! This argument 


has also been used to fight popular government 
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measures which had to be taken to pacify the anger ’ 


of the masses at the ruling party's failure to improve 
their lot. 

For long has it been openly said that several 

i po olitical parties, including those with socialist hues, 
ve been receiving funds and help from those 
who also own newspapers, besides running several 
industries. In fact, most newspapers in India— 
there is enough evidence to prove this point—have 
largely been business propositions and they have 
-been there to serve not so much the public interest 
as the commercial interest of their owners. 

It is again to promote its commercial interest 
that the business community often funds political 
parties. It is for this reason that these parties too 
have come to be dominated by the same motivation 
as those who offer them.funds and other support. 
Once this fact is realised in its full dimension, it 
will not be difficult for us to mark out the years 
when the Press and the ruling parties had the best 
of relations. This relation remains harmonious as 
long as the economic motivation of both is the 
same. 


Soctalistic Concessions l 

` The moment the ruling party in order to stay in 
power begins toying with ideas like socialism and 
offering concessions and relief to the people in 
furtherance of these ideas, the relationship breaks 
down and the question of freedom of the Press 
comes up. The issue assumes importance as the 
government takes action to prevent exposés by the 
Press of its miserable failure. It is on such occasions 
that the government too begins talking of the need 


to diffuse the ownership of the Press. This is done 
specially to win over the journalists as it is they 
who write storles and articles exposing the ruling 


‘party and thereby damaging its prospects at the 


next assembly or P Ra election. 

It is in view of the analysis presented above— 
with which I hope most readers will agree—that I 
feel that the question of freedom of the Press has to 
be looked at from an entirely different angle. It 
should cover aspects like the structure’ of the 
paper, position of both j and no 
in this structure, salaries, tools and facilities they 
should get to do their work with honesty and 
responsibility, and the relationship of the Press 
with the government. But the most important 
aspect that this angle should cover is the-rélevance 


and necessity of the Press for the society, its ideals’ 


and its progress. In other words, the Press should 
work for the cause of the common people, their 


- socio-economic needs and aspirations, and their 


movement towards physical and intellectual 
happiness. 
No institution, not even the Press, can claim to 


‘exist and function without any direct relevance 


and purpose for the society. It cannot and should 
not exist and function to mainly serve the interests 
of a group, dominated by economic motivation, 
while claiming it is there to perform the role of 


educating, guiding and enlightening the masses - 


about their socio-economic betterment. The question 


© of freedom of the Press, therefore, should arise and 


journalists and non-journalists should fight for it 
only when the Press is not allowed to play this role. 
' Q 





Manmohan Singh: Punjab 
(Continued from page 8) 


redressal of their legitimate grievances. 

There has been a long standing demand in this 
State for a review of Centre-State relations. This 
has now the support of a large number of people in 
other parts of the country. There is a growing 
feeling that we have to evolve a more creative 
federalism which gives more powers and autonomy 
to the States and, at the same time, further strengthens 
the unity and integrity of India. But these issues 
can be dispassionately discussed and debated only 
in an environment of peace and tranquillity. 

For all these reasons, it is the solemn duty of all 
thinking men and women in Punjab to work actively 
for the restoration of peace and normalcy. We 
must help to create an environment in which 
democratic processes can take over their basic 
responsibility of mediating between societal tensions 
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and conflicts without recourse to violence. | 

In the present difficult. situation prevailing in 
Punjab, each one of us has an’ obligation to help 
end the agony of the people of this State. Far too 
much blood has already been shed, far too many of 
our mothers have lost their sons, far too many of 


-our sisters have become widows in the prime of 


their-youth, and far too many of our children have 
been deprived of the love and protection of their 
parents. It is immaterial if this tragic loss'of life 
takes place as a result of the activities of the 


militant youths or police encounters. Every time a 


son or a daughter of Punjab falls a prey to the 
bullet, a part of the heart and soul of Punjab dies 
with it. Let us all work together to end this dark 
and dismal chapter in the history of the State. Let 
us work together to harness the full creative potential 
of our youth to build a new Punjab worthy both of 
our heritage and our dreams. — a 
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a ES ETE SE ETRE 
Post-Rajiv Situation 


GHULAM RABBANI TA BAN 


ajiv Gandhi is no more. The life of a youthful 
R: amd dynamic national leader has been cut 
short by the despicable act of an assassin. An 
assassin is an assassin. He or she has no name, no 
religion, no denomination. The fact that he or she 
was born in a Hindu, Muslim, Sikh or Christian 
family does not necessarily make him a Hindu, 
Muslim, Sikh or Christian respectively. Nor the 
fact that he or she hailed from a particular country 
or regicn determines his or her nationality. As a 
matter of fact he or she is a dehumanised brute, 
shorn cf all human qualities. It applies to the 
perpetretors of abominable crimes as well as their 
instigators and abetters, including the one who has 
recently showered praises on the Paes assassin 
of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Presently our country is passing through a very 
turbulent period. It is under the attack of various 
anti-nat onal divisive forces. On the one hand, 
there are secessionists of various hues assisted by 
foreign powers; and, on the other, the aggressive 
communal forces are hell-bent upon dividing the 
people cn communal lines to achieve their nefarious 
end. Th2y have launched an all-out attack on our 
secular democratic set-up i 

As a matter of fact there is no dearth of secular 
forces e:ther. But, unfortunately, instead of giving 
a unitec fight against the divisive forces, they are 
engagec in internecine strife for petty gains. No 
doubt in a democratic society every political party 
has a rizht to stirve for power. But they can only 
ignore the divisive forces and their mischievous 
potential at their great risk. It seems that the 
dastardly assassination of Rajiv Gandhi has jolted 
them omt of the rut and there are clear signs of 
rethinking which, let us hope, will lead to realignment 
of the secular forces which is a distinct possibility. 

This tragic incident is likely to create a mild 


_ sympathy wave for the Congress but, thanks to a 


particular style of functioning of their successive 
topmost leaders, there is no one among the present 
leaders of the Congress who has the charisma or 
popular image to convert it into votes at the 
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hustings. No doubt Narasimha Rao is an experienced 
politician but he can hardly be described as a 
crowd-puller and vote-catcher. Most probably we 
are heading towards another hung parliament. The 
situation demands that different secular parties 
should see the writings on the wall and decide to 
form a viable and stable coalition government at 
the Centre. 

No doubt the anti-national divisive forces have 
assumed alarming dimensions. Still one great 
redeeming feature is that our common people are 
basically peace-loving and non-communal. Of course, 
the communalists take advantage of their ignorance 
to occasionally lead them astray. Still it is to their 
credit that despite highly inflammatory and 
provocative video and audio cassettes, speeches, 
pamphlets, leaflets, wall writings and slogans they 
have, barring a few incidents, largely remained 
peaceful. This has completely upset the apple-cart 
of those who were counting upon a tidal wave of 
Ram bhakti to carry them to the seat of power. They 
have used every means to incite the religious 
sentiments of the people. They have left no stone 
unturned to keep the hate campaign at the highest ' 
pitch. But thanks to the basic good sense of our 
people, their efforts to create discord and dissensions 
on the widest scale did not meet with success and 
today they stand completely isolated. 

Despite the brave words of L.K. Advani regarding 
“killer instinct”, their tone and tenor have undergone 
a dramatic change. Obviously the euphoria is on 
the wane. Ram chants have given place to more 
mundane items like Roti, Insaaf and the borrowed 
concept of ‘stability’. A Persian couplet loosely 
translated into English will read like this: “Whatever 
mantle you may don, I know your size.” Whatever 
their slogans and whatever their promises, the BJP 


~is and shall always remain a rabidly communal 


party which must be kept away from the seat of- 
power. The secular parties must realise their onerous 
responsibility and do all they can to defend the 
secular democratic polity of India. 
f QO 
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New Return Form ! 


The Revised Income Tax Form No. 3 comes 
into effect from 15.5.1991. 


@ This form applies to taxpayers deriving income 
from salaries, house property, other sources, capital 
gains (but not claiming exemption u/s 11). 

@ The form is shorter, simpler and easy to understand. 

o Consult the ‘Notes’ attached to the return for 
guidance. ) 

èe Collect your form from the local I.T. Office 

è in the following cities these are also available at 


Rs. 2/- per copy : 
Delhi — Kendriya Bhandar and Super Bazar 
Bangalore — Kendriya Bhandar 
Hyderabad — Kendriya Bhandar 
Madras — Kendriya Bhandar 


"+ (This facility is also for those needing more than 


one return form). 


Please remember, the last date for filing your retum 
is 30.6.1991. 


\ 
\ 


INCOME TAX DEPARTMENT 
Directorate of Income-tax 
(R.S.P. & P.R.) 

New Delhi. 


davp 91/139 
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l Raj Thapar’s memoirs recently came‘out in print. The book has ited wide interest. That 1s why we 


BOOLE REVIEW are carrying two reviews of tke’ book. The first is by the former Vice-Chancellor of the Punjabi 
7 University who happens to be a distinguished educationist; and the second is by the Additional 


Director, Madhya Pradesh Information Centre, New Delhi. —Editor 


Portrait of an Age 


AMRIK SINGH 


| 

_ ar reasons which tell more about the state of fact of her being an upper middle class Punjabi 
F , journalism in India than the quality of the who moved within the ambience òf a cosmopolitan 
book, whatever reviews of Raj Thapar’s book have , city like Bombay. In the ultimate analysis, it is her 
appeared so far have focussed on the second half ` sense of roots as ‘also her basic sense of values 
of the 200k. That portion deals with the breach > which saved her both from the kind of morass 
between Indira Gandhi and the Thaparsonaccount which the CPI in those years became and the 
of the Emergency and makes better ‘copy’ than the abomination which Indira Gandhi perpetrated in 
kind of perceptions that Raj has to offer about the 1975. 


Commanist Party of India (CPI) when it, after the With the transfer of power approaching, things 
transfer of power in 1947, adopted a new political became difficult at The Times of India and Romesh 
line and almost smashed ifself. decided to resign. Both of them went to London 


Before he got -married Romesh Thapar was and spent a little more than a year there. London* 
workinz on the staff of The Times of India and had was still recovering from the aftermath of the war 
made a place for himself in the social and cultural and the conditions of living were very difficult. 
life of Eombay. At that time the ay wassomewhat Rajni Palme Dutt who had stayed with them in 
dominated either by the Parsis Bombay on a visit in 1946 
or the Eritish. With his charac- became a friend and mentor. 
teristic aplomb, Romesh had During their absence from 
no diffculty in mixing with the country the CPI adopted 
this group and becoming a the Left adventurist policy 
part of it. Gradually Raj also though, living in London, they 
slipped into the pattern and ` were not exactly aware of 
there a- delicious vignettes about the upper class, what was happenin’ in India. 
life in Bombay during those years of transition. The first thing that they did on return was to go 

Romesh was fairly close to the CPI at that time, to the CPI headquarters and ask to be enrolled as 
and perticularly to P.C. Joshi, the CPI General members. Of all the people, Mohan Kumaramanglam 
Secretary then. That man had a remarkable feel for who had been so close to them in the pre-1947 
the ‘roots’ of the country and one thing that drew ~ days, told them to wait for a while. Meanwhile, 
Romesh to him was precisely this search for the there were all kinds of developments including 
roots. He had been brought up in an Anglicised Ranadive’s call for a general strike on February 2, 
family and was aware of a certain lack of depthin 1949. Ag Raj puts it: 
this regard. This, amongst other things, drew him This was going to be the strike Lhat would end all ikes 


where the people would rise to throw out the oppressor, 
to the CPI. Raj had better grounding in things, , and the vanguard of the working class, the Communist 


All These Years—A Memotl by 
Raj Thapar; Seminar Publica- 


tion, New Delhi, 1991; pp. 472; 
Rs 275. 





Indian but there were no difficulties or tensions Party, would seize power. Tius was going to happen 
between them on this score. throughout the vast Indian continent 
At one point, Raj refers to her encounter with a She adds with tongue in the cheek that on that 


visiting American—the wife of a journalist—who morning Romesh was required to wake up (on the 
waxed eloquent on the great importance’ of one’s D-day as she puts it) at 6 AM, rush out of the flat to 
roots. This struck an echo in her heart. Throughout the top of the Hanging Gardens, look across the 
the book, Raj displays unusual sensitivity to the harbour towards the textile chimneys and, if they ` 
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were not spouting smoke, he was to leap into his 
car and tear down Marine Drive to All India Radio 
and help seize the radio station. Nothing of the 
kind happened however and Romesh, always a 
late riser, went back to sleep to make up for his lost 
sleep. 

Clearly something had gone wrong somewhere. 
But where? Nobody knew the answer. All these 
years, the CPI had been receiving instructions from 
outside and it had led to this impasse. Meanwhile, 
` Romesh had brought out a weekly called Crossroads. 
Nominally it was his Paper really it spoke for the 
CPI. 

Things could have carried on merrily like this 
for some time except that in the meantime the 
Cominform journal published an editorial about 
India and gave a detailed assessment of the class 
character of the Indian state as also the potential 
enemies and friends. There was one innocuous line 
in that editorial: “The party must align with all the 
peasantry.” Were the kulaks also included? Nobody 
was clear on this point and only somebody from 
outside could throw light on it. 

Raj Thapar was almost bullied by Ajoy Ghosh 
into becoming a courier for the CPI. She went to 
London on the pretext of business and established 


contacts with Palme Dutt. When asked, he replied: 


Natirally, all the peasantry means all the peasantry! What 
else could it mean? 


She had a very long and detailed discussion 
with him and when she came back she was loaded 
' with wisdom, so to speak. 

On her return, Ajoy Ghosh, who became the 
General Secretary of the CPI a little later, came to 
see her. Along came Romesh Chandra who even- 
tually became the President ofsthe World Peace 
Council. Ajoy wanted to put forward a new line so 
that Ranadive could be dethroned as he had dethron- 
ed P.C. Joshi earlier. For that purpose he had to 
have a new line. How to overcome the impasse till 
somebody from outside had pronounced authori- 
tatively? In this case it was Rajni Palme Dutt. 

When Raj conveyed all this to the two of them, 
Ajoy expressed his gratitude by saying that her 
name would be written in letters of gold in the 
history of the CPI. She felt profoundly embarrassed 
at this remark. Worse, she could see that “scheming, 
suppressed, glee of oneupmanship” 
Chandra’s eyes. Evidently they had scored over 
the other members of the Central Committee. ’ 

Meanwhile, the World Peace Council had been 
inaugurated‘and Romesh had got involved with it. 
He went to London in that connection. He also 
spent a lot of time with Palme Dutt as Ajoy had 


in Romesh 


desired. On his return he sent a detailed note to 
Ajoy explaining everything. It so happened, however, 
that the courier carrying the note was arrested on 
the way and the whole thing came into the open. 

How did Ajoy Ghosh deal with the situation? 
He simply disowned having asked Romesh to do 
anything in the matter. Other factions in the Central 
Committee reproached Ajoy with indulging in 
factionalism. Ajoy, however, pretended not to know 
anything about it and that was that. This double 
crossing by a senior leader of the party shattered 
Romesh. Not only that, the CPI circulated a document 
accusing Romesh of acting without authorisation 
and attempting'to derail the party. 

Romesh, however, -did not take it lying down. 
He sought a meeting with the Central Committee 
and claimed vindication for what he had done. It 
was promised but nothing of the kind happened. 
This incident has been described in some detail for 
the reason that not many people have written 
about it with such candour and a sense of irony. 
While the book has been written by Raj, Romesh’ 
was as much a party to what was being written. 
This is not to suggest that he must have influenced’ 
his wife in any devious way. There was such 
extradrdinary understanding between the two of 
them that what she writes appears to project his 
point of view as well. 

As if what had happened was not shattering 
enough, Dange took Romesh aside and told him 
that he had joined the wrong faction. Had he 
joined him, he said, he would have never let him 
down. Romesh’s characteristically naive answer 
was: “It was to serve the people, not a faction.” 


. Undaunted, Dange replied: “Join me now and I 


will make you a Central Committee member before 
the year is out.” 


H 


THE next few years were years of drift and indecision 
for Romesh. He wrote a book entitled India in 
Transition but that was not satisfying enough. 
Eventually he hit upon the idea of bringing oùt a 
journal which he called Seminar. Both Raj and 
Romesh described it as their third child. How they 
ran it for over a quarter century and with what 
degree of success are matters that do not have to 
be described. The only positive thing that-can be 
said is that it was only a gifted couple like this one 
that could have ensured the success of a journal 
like the Seminar. , 

There are many more things to be said in regard 
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to this earlier period but then a reader has to read 
the book in order to savour what is written therein. 
No review can ever be a summary of the book, 
more sc in the case of a book of memoirs. What 
stands cut from this first half of the book are two 
things: Fajs basic humanity and search for meaning 
and relevance, and Romesh’s misadventures with 
a whole succession of people, particularly those in 
the CPI. 

Misadventures were to be a part of Romesh’s 
life even when he moved to Delhi alongwith the 
journal. Romesh’s column in the Economic Weekty 
made him much sought after by the diplomatic 
crowd and a close relationship with Clovis Maksud 
soon made him a part of the political web of Delhi. 
Their first meeting with Indira Gandhi may be 
referred to here. Both Raj and Romesh had just 
come back from a visit to Japan and she began to 
describe to her how much of a man’s world it was 
in that country. She ended up by saying that 

(lapanzse) men basically wanted slaves, someone who 


would service thelr every need—and that is what women 
appeared lo do 


Indira Gandhi reacted in an unexpected way. 
She saic with disarming frankness: 


It never helped me. I certainly did everything for my 
husbasd—even typed for him—but it made no impact. 


Raj was embarrassed by what was said but what 
she cou d not do was to tell her in response that the 
point a` issue was her husband’s loss of ego and 
not the service extended to him. 

There were all kinds of other contacts including 
those with Krishna Menon, V.K.R.V. Rao, Dharma 
Teja and several others but what came to play 
quite a -ole in their life was the contact with Karan 
Singh. The first meeting led to a fairly intensive 
contact spread over several years and also to 
Romest’s induction into the ITDC and several 
other assignments which came in course of time. 
They ceme largely through Karan Singh though it 
is a different matter that Karan Singh himself was 
inducted into the Cabinet partly at Romesh’s 
initiative, as indeed was I.K. Gujral a little later. 

How Romesh got drawn into Indira Gandhi’s 
circle is interesting. There was no design about it. 
One thiig led to another. In terms of values as well 
as cultural outlook there was a good deal in 
common. In any case Romesh was a man with a 
vision end immense drive. Once he latched on to 
someth.ng, he made a success of it. Qualities like 

‘those could not but be appreciated and that is why 
he was asked to do one thing after another. 

Meanwhile, Nehru happened to die and the 
question of succession generated some excitement. 
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One of the people they dined with on that occasion 
was Arvind Kilachand, a Bombay industrialist. 
One of the things he mentioned at dinner was that 
“everyone has a price, then why not (in the case of) 
a Prime Minister”. This was a reference to a suitcase 
of currency notes which he had brought with him 
so that everyone could be bought over and Morarji 
Desai made the Prime Minister. Raj was shocked 
and said it in so many words. Her comment needs 
to be reproduced: 
But to no avail. His face was glowing, with the possibility 
of being close to power, his eyes reflected the possible 
future and there was nothing we could do lo dampen his 
drunkenness. It is that strange kind of goal of power- 
within-reach which scems to Lransport people into a never 
never land. We were to sce It frequently in the years to 
come. I was certainly shaken by this encounter and part of 
me was not at all sure that they could not pull it off. But 
they could not Shastri became Prime Minister without 
much ado 


Such comments are to be found all over the 
book. Several of them tend to be even sharper than 
what is stated here. Anyone who reads the book 
would be within his right to raise the issue if there 
is anything malicious about the author. That, 
however, is the last thing that can be said about 
her. She has her own set of values which perhaps 
are no longer as fashionable as they were, if one 
were heir to the tradition of the national struggle; 
and she belonged to that category. Judged from 
her point of view and with the honesty and candour 
that are a part of her make-up, she makes these 
comments as the occasion arises and the reader 
takes them in his stride. 

It is necessary to say so because there is one 
thing about this book which needs to be stressed. 
Every autobiography is partly a revelation and 
partly a self-projection. The success of every such . 
endeavour lies in balancing the two conflicting 
points of view. Raj knows how to maintain this 
balance and does it with such skill and sureness of 
touch that one can alomost say that of the scores of 
autobiographies published by our countrymen in 
English, hardly any one of them comes up to the 
level of sophistication and artistry achieved by Raj. 

This statement, however, needs to be qualified 
somewhat. The first two-thirds of the book confirms 
to this description. She maintains a level of writing 
and a measure of detachment which makes this 
book absorbing as well as insightful in a variety of 
ways. But in the last one-third, two things happen. 
Her sadness at what the Emergency did is so 
unredeemed and so profound that a part of that 
detachment gets eroded. Secondly, and this is only 
a piece of guess-work, she presumably wrote it 
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when cancer in her body had been already detected 
and she was writing under the shadow of that fell 
disease. This does not affect her writing which is as 
urbane as in the earlier portion. But it does affect 
her pace of writing and, to that extent, her projection 
of events. 

Things are telescoped now and there is a 
compelling desire to finish the book more or less 
according to the pre-set design. Possibly she knew 
that she would not be able to sustain the writing of 
the book beyond the Emergency period and therefore 
she relies more and more upon quotes from her 
diary on which the book is ostensibly based. There 
is nothing wrong with that. It conveys a sense of 
immediacy which she presumably wishes to convey. 
At the same time one cannot get away from the 
feeling that something within her tells her that she 
has got to complete the job before things go out of 
hand. 


Ol 


TO come back to the chronology, however. Once 
Indira Gandhi became the Minister for Information 
and Broadcasting, as Raj puts it: 
The obvious corrolary to that was that Romesh stepped in + 
as her personal adviser. It was only natural, not a part of 
any design either on her part or on his There were no 
compulsions, no commitments, none were asked for, it 
was Just the concurrence of circumstances. She had no 
equipment for I&B except a measure of aesthetics and 
common sense He had a life time of expertise behind him. 
Add to that a sense of guilt regarding Nehru, an ever- 
protective feeling towards her, a making up for the past 
paying back a debt to the father but with pleasure because 
he had a rapport with her which was out of ordinary and, 
as always with Romesh, this concern never stopped at one 
point, it enclicled the whole 


This is a fair discription of the relationship 
between the two during those early years. Indira 
Gandhi would consult Romesh about all kinds of 
things. That is how he got involved in the Nehru 
Memorial Trust and several similar activities. Playing 
a second fiddle, however, is not an easy task, as 
they say. In this case it was even more difficult. 
While Romesh wanted to influence decision-making 
from behind the scenes, he did not wish to come 
into the open and embarrass either Indira Gandhi 
or himself. 


What he liked about her was that she was not ` 


afraid to act if she was convinced about the wisdom 
of doing something. Eventually this very quality of 
hers would be used to such deadly effect that he 
never forgave himself for his misjudgement and 
his enthusiastic role in building and propping her 
in those eventful years. 
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When Indira Gandhi became the Prime Minister, 
Sachin Chaudhuri, the Editor of the Economi: Weekly 
who had been very close to Romesh over the years 
and knew a good deal about the relationship, sent 
him a telegram, saying: “Thy Kingdom Come.” 
What all this led to is another matter and partly 
explains the tone of controlled resentment and a 
faint sense of bitterness that pervades the hast one- 
third of the book. During those early years, Romesh 
was involved in a good many things, especially on 
the cultural front. Without going into detzils, and 
some of them have been reproduced elsewnere, he 
became a power behind the scenes. This—not 
unnaturally—gave rise to jealousies. But Romesh 
was untouched by them for he was free from 
personal ambition. Raj’s comment in this regard is 
to the point: 

Romesh’s biggest defence was that he wanted nothng, no 

Job, no favour and he never, but never, felt lesser than 

another Itis a kind of strength or power that comes from 

within and requires no props of any kind 

What gives this perception a keener edge, 
however, is a bit of self-analysis when Raj goes on 
to add: 

I also ran away from facing the limelight but for di ferent 

reasons, for being squeamish, embarraased, almost afraid 

in some ways and yet if I search into my molives and 

reactions, dig for the truth within me, 1 must confess to a 

certain childish euphoria of being close to power It was 

there, this faintly heady feeling 

One of the qualities of the book is precisely this 
capacity to look within and introspect. In a chapter 
entitled “Of Snakes and Ladders”, she begins as 
follows: 

So our life skimmed along intertwined with the threads of 

power To say that it had no effect on our, psyche ia lo be 

cynical and untrue It did, on mune al least; Romesh was 
lost in a kind of misslonary zeal and, fortunately, tempera- 
meplally was wildly anlagonisuc to the lrappımg» of 
power, even deferred power as his was I found a secret 
delight in meeting people who were constantly working 
out their little perches in the hierarchy, observing their 
manipulations, and somewhere ın the deepest recesses of 
my mind was the wish, the possibilily, of exe-cising 
power. ] rationalised It by saying lo myself that it wes only 
because of all the things we wanted to do, but | can’t 
delude myself by denying the faint presence of a certain 
headiness, a mild intoxication about it all. When I crgued 

with Romesh about his emphatic denial'to the offer of a 

parliamentary constituency, he was shocked. Ee just 

stared as if he had suddenly discovered some territie face 

of me, the presence of which he had never suspected all 

these years ‘Good God. You have ambitions of being a 

minister’s wife. I would never have believed it. Thal 

cured me once and for all. 

The reference here to a parliamentary cons-ituency 
was in the context of what Dinesh Singh had done 
sometime earlier. Being the Foreign Mirister at 
that time, he was afraid of losing the portfolio toa 
man like Romesh were he to be rtturned to 
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Parliament in the general election then pending. To 
„forestal. such a contingency, he said publicly at a 
dinner to which he had invited Raj and Romesh 
that the highest in the land had wanted the safest 
seat in Indfa for Romesh. This was calculated 
either to test him or to upset him. Romesh rose to 
the cha_lenge and said: ; 

What do you think of me? A stooge like all of you here? 

This was said in the presence of a large number 
of persons who were seeking tickets for the election 
and locked upon Dinesh Singh as their guide and 
protector. 

‘As Nagendra Singh, who was then the Secretary 
to the President, and witnessed the exchange, 
comme ted: “Only Romesh has the courage to talk 
like that.” This was the quintessence of the man. 
He was not a self-seeker whereas the whole lot of 
them were. At one stroke, so to speak, he established 
his moral superiority over them and also his distance 
from th2 murky goings on behind the scenes. 


IV 


THE Emergency has been written about so much 
that to repeat or reproduce some of those things in 
this review should not be necessary. A couple of 
things, however, do require to be referred to. Same 
of them reflect Sanjay Gandhi's authoritarianism 
and worse. Sanjay’s theory about the so-called 
politica: leaders was that “if one kicked them hard, 
they wculd not even squeak”. When the Emergency 
went through unresisted and everyane, including 
Y.B. Chavan and Jagjivan Ram, fell in line, he was 
vindicated. This is precisely what he had forecast. 
After that there was no looking back for him and 
whatever he said or wanted went through. 
Raj describes in some details Taneja’s not untypical 
_ Story. He was the Chairman of the Central Bank of 
India and had been put there with Sanjay’s help 
initially. But when he refused to give him advances 
against the well-established safeguards, Sanjay saw 
to it tha: he was not given extension. Romesh was 


on the board of that bank and when he wanted to - 


see C. Subramaniam in this connection, he was told 
that he was not available in ‘the foreseable future’. 
Romesh promptly resigned. After that there was 
no question of any redress. Taneja had to go. More 
than thet, he never opened his mouth for fear of 
losing his life. 

In her comments about various people who 
were shown to be men to straw during those days, 
Raj does not pull her punches. Whether it is Karan 
Singh or P.N. Dhar or P.N. Haksar or even E.M.S. 
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Namboodripad, she expresses herself without hesita- 
tion and, no less important, without rancour. She 
does not have any negative feeling for anyone. At 
the same time, if a thing has to be said she says it 
without oning it-down and with undiminished 
urbanity. 

Even before the Emergency she was appalled at 
some of the things that she had witnessed in 
people whom she had known for a long time. One 
of them was Mohan Kumaramanglam. He had 
drifted away from them after 1947. Being a brilliant 
man, he took to the practice of law in Madras and 
did well for himself. Not only that, he gradually 
drifted towards Indira Gandhi and became an 
important Cabinet Minister in the early seventies. 
Before he became a Minister, she could see that he 
was dazzled by the kind of life that power promises. 
The degeneration in him was so unmistakable that 
she felt disgusted by what Mohan Kumaramanglam 
was saying. Her comment on this score is devastating: 

They (ex-CPI comrades) all got a tholl out of extending the 

distance between themselves and the average man. To me 

it was a kind of vulgar deception using Left words and 

ideas, but once disrobed they revealed the same sordid, 

naked ego 

While everybody craved for power, Raj and 
Romesh scrupulously kept clear of it and that 
indeed entitles Raj to say what she says about 
various people. There is no malice, only bewilder- 
ment and hurt. She finds it difficult to understand 
how people could descend so low but then clearly 


. both Raj and Romesh, though socially a member of 


the upper class, were not a part of it in the sense 
that they were not lusting after power as almost 
everyone else was doing. 

The one who manipulated and clung to power 
more ruthlessly than anyone else was, of course, 
Indira Gandhi and some of the hardest things are 
said about her. The story, for instance, of how she 
snubbed her waiter for not having served soup to 
her first (for she was the Prime Minister) but to 
Padmaja Naidu (who was only a guest) has been 
quoted several times over. This lust for power 
manifested itself in another, more ugly way when 
Romesh sought a formal appointment with Indira 
Gandhi and complained against Yashpal Kapoor's 
corruption. She, however, defended him. This was 
the beginning of the breach between Romesh and 
Indira Gandhi. What Romesh did not understand 
then, and perhaps never did, was the fact that 
power cannot be exercised without some instruments 
and Yashpal Kapoor was one of them. If he was 
corrupt in the bargain, it was only too bad; and 
perhaps of no consequence in Indira Gandhi's scale 
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of values. 

If there is one valid criticism that one can make 
of Raj’s portrait of what happened before and after 
the Emergency, it is this: her account does not offer 
many details of Sanjay Gandhi's rise to power and 
the way he consolidated it. Maybe Raj did not 
know enough about it and Indira Gandhi managed 
to keep the details very much to herself. This 
process spread over three to four years was apparent 
to both Raj and Romesh but the crucial question is: 
what were the details and what was the process? 

This book does not throw much light on these 
issues. People like Yashpal Kapoor and several 
others who assisted in the process have evidently 
kept the details to themselves. And yet unless all 
these details are strung together and organised 
into a pattern and analysed, an important dimension 
of what brought about the Emergency and what 
happened during those dark months would remain 
obscure and unanalysed. If Raj does not talk much 
about it, it stands to reason that she was only 
dimly aware of what was happening. 

The book offers a rich fare of thumb-nail sketches 
of various persons she came in contact with. Two 
of them may be briefly referred to here so as to 


provide a flavour of what the book has to yield by. 


way of entertainment. About Krishna Menon, for 


instance, she says that she always got the feeling as 
if he was acting in “a Shakespearean play”. As to, 
Karan Singh, she describes him in these words: 
He would never make a politiaan. I think it was because 
he thought of himself rather than of whal was happening. 
He could not forget the self despite hus Hindu 
involvement. . He could only preaide, not lead. 


Two last comments, one of them a minor one 
though. Why is there no index to the book? It looks 
like an oversight which can still be rectified. Though 
priced modestly at Rs 275, before long it would be 
brought out in a paperback so that more people 
can have access to it than today. The book desegves 
it. When that is done, it would be possible to also 
provide an index. 

Secondly, though it does not flow directly from 
a study of the book in hand, what about the diary 
between 1977 and the year till when it was main- 
tained? Is it publishable? And will it be published? 
It is for the family to decide what to do about it.” 

But of one thing there should be no doubt. Raj’s 
perception of events has a rare quality about it. She 
is honest without being uncharitable. At the same 
time she has the capacity to see through the shams 
and subterfuges most of us manage to live with. If 
the unpublished diary gives evidence of the same 
quality of perception as this book does, that too 


- must be made public one of these days. Q 
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Memoirs of a Dilettante 





RAJENDRA KUMAR MISHRA 


aj Thapar died of galloping cancer before 
R she could finish her autobiography All These 

* Years! Her husband, Romesh Thapar, who 
himself died shortly afterwards, says in his foreword 
to the book that Raj’s greatest regret was that she 
was unable to fuse her personal relationships into 
the text until she had covered “our life’s main 
activity”. This information is.interesting because if 
she had succeeded in fulfilling her wish, she might 


have mitigated the reader’s dismay at her unusually - 


caustic opinions of the persons she was associated 
with, often long and intimately, and whom it is not 
unreasonable to regard as her friends. But it is 
doubtful whether her portrayal of many of them 
including Indira Gandhi and Krishna Menon could 
have been redeemed by such fusion. Romesh’s 
statement that she hoped her attempt to be truthful 


to herself would not hurt her friends unwittingly 
condemns her as a person whose truthfulness to 
herself makes her so self-righteous and uncharitable, 
not to say flippant! 

Raj is an epitome of the post-independence 
breed of romantic dilettantes, who passed as 
intellectuals and whose capacity for disillusionment 
and remorse gave ther a semblance of martyrdom 
to failed causes. (Their influence and resources not 
only diluted any attempt to promote real socialism 
but their impersonation as socialists brought the 
same contempt on socialism as they eteee es 
attracted.) 

Raj’s attraction to the communist movement 
was romantic rather than philosophical. She was 
unable to focus on the objectives of the movement, 
which enabled many a person with more genuine 
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` commitment to transcend hurts to one’s sensitivity. 
Many decent people deplored the misdeeds of 
Stalin but yet did not leave. the movement which 
they regarded as ‘greater than Stalin. Raj was 
incapable of such an attitude. For her, if some 
` Communists behaved in a way that she disapproved 
of, it was the end of the romance. Ranadive cured 
her of her illusions. 

Inevitably, she joined the progressive and refined 
elite, the notorious political aesthetes, who miss no 
opportunity to go to Europe and the USA to atterd 
politica. and cultural events and to win approval, 


for themselves and their country, of the very same . 


Westerr elite whose values they pretend are different 
from their own. The cost of the treatment of their 
minor ailments in foreign countries would finance 
a dozen schools in India. They want tò preserve the 
‘freedom of expression’ prized by the bourgeoisie 
and at the same time end the exploitation inherent 
in the establishment, which they oppose, dominated 
by this class. They are like a man who is cutting the 
branch of the tree on which he is sitting. No 
wonder. in any political struggle they are trounced 
. by the uncouth politician whose feet are firmly 
planted on the ground. Then they solace themselves 
by editing highbrow magazines. 

This is the story of Raj Thapar, the activist. But 
she is ro less interesting as a person. She was an 
intense personality. Her involvement with ard 
reaction to people and things were always impassion- 


ed. She was incapable of detachment. Her analyses - 


were b-illiantly personal, in fact egoistic, rather 
than generous. No wonder, she reacted to her 
illness ‘cancer) with the same intensity and the 
unequa: fight consumed her speedily. 


+ 


\ 


ALL THESE YEARS is full of ‘insights’ into a large - 


number of important characters who played out 
their roles on the stage of post-independeénce India. 
Hardly anyone emerges unscathed. Her weapon of 
assas. ination is witty anecdotes. ' 

When Lal Bahadur Shastri was the Prime Minister, 
Indira Gandhi overflowed with malice, relating 
incidents which revealed more about Indira than 


about Shastri. In fact, Raj’s descriptions are double- ` 


edged, damning both Shastri and Indira. But she 
and her husband not only remained attached to 
Indira for years afterwards, but she “went into a 
delirium” over her elevation to the office of the 
Prime Minister. The reader is left wondering whether 
Raj (and Romesh) conveniently ignored the evil 
which they later discovered Indira abounded in, so 
as to prcfit from their status as her advisers (dignified 
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` at which Menon is indignant and tells Romesh oa 


courtiers); or whether Indira deceived them 
completely. The latter is a remote possibility, consi- 
dering their access to her and Raj’s gift for se¢ing 
evil, even where it does not exist! In any case, a 
courtier | as no right to criticise her Master whom 
she formerly professed to admire. Criticism is the 
exclusive: privilege of non-courtiers. But perhaps 
every courtier awaits the moment when he would 
get ‘disillusioned’ with the Master and then revenge 
himself for the favours, the more humiliating in 


retrospect, which he had once eagerly sought. 


The book is full of anecdotes about Indira. One 
day, Indira invited Raj, Romesh and Padmaja Naidu 
to share a meal with her. The bearer began to serve 
Padmaja first, because she was a guest and an 
elder. Indira went berserk, shouting at the poor 
servant for not serving her first because “I am the 
Prime Minister”! None of those present on this 
occasion is alive to corroborate the incident. 

The declaration of the Emergency came as a 
great shock to Raj and Romesh, but instead of 
doing anything to oppose it they contented 
themselves with feeling anguished. 

Raj gives an example of how Indira used her 
and Romesh or how they gladly allowed themselves 
to be used by her. This is long after her 
disillusionment with Indira had occurred. Fidel 


‘Castro was in India. ‘At that time Indira hated 


Romesh for criticising her minions and cupbearers. 
She had refused to see him. But one day she 
invited Romesh to a meeting of Indian intellectuals 
with Castro. There Indira paraded them before 
Castro as a Maharaja parades his race horses! 
When Indira returned to power in 1980 Raj 
confessed that she put on a great act and told those 
who were outraged by the event that after all it 
was the people’s verdict. One wonders why she 
had to do so. Was she hoping for a reconciliation? 
When the news of Lal Bahadur Shastri’s death at 
Tashkent is received, Krishna Menon becomes filled 
with excitement and anticipation. Perhaps his luck 
would turn. He asks Raj.as to what he should do. 
“Go to Mrs Shastri and offer your condolences,” 
she replies correctly. Incidentally, her replies are 
always correct. Menon flushes with embarrassment. 
Before his death Shastri has assented to a compromise 


he would-denounce it. Almost immediately after- 
wards, Romesh reads an interview given by Menon 
to a news agency about the compromise, in which 
he has welcomed it. An astonished Romesh asks 
Menon to explain and he casually answers that the 
interview was for public consumption! 

Mulk Raj Anand and S.A. Dange “bore each 
other a grudge for the rest of their lives” over a 
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woman who, according to gossip, was also involved 
with Homi Bhabha. Incidentally, Homi had a 
penchant for doing paintings of women’s bottoms. 
There are many other significant ties whose 
unenviable traits or ridiculous foibles Raj describes 
with relish. 

Ashok Mehta was the “greatest shuffler in the 
world”; Dr Lohia was a jack-in-the-box. 

Rařs description of the ‘poor’ Ajoy Ghosh’s 
death is an example of the strain of levity in her 
character and her superficiality is revealed by the 


l 


impression made on her by Jaya Prakash piei Gn 
For all its readability, it is not only a su>etficial 
book but seriously flawed by Raj’s personality. 


Romesh is the hero of the book. He is all over 


the place. Everyone suffers by comparison with 


him. Describing him she revels in a vicarius sort ' 


of egotism. But it is the genuine portrait of a good 
man, a likable man despite his shortcomings. He is 
one of the few characters of the book whose 
description after all redeems Raj as a human being. 

m) 





Hakgar: An Inhuman Act 
: Continued from page 14) | 


to amount to a state of emergency. He also pojnted 
out that “the authorisation under the Act for the use 
, of deadly force would appear to be close to constituting 
a derogation from Article 6 of the Covenant, from 
which derogation is allowable”. Amos Wako of Kenya 
reiterated this aspect when he said: “The powers 
conferred. on the authorities by the Armed Forces 
(Special Powers) Act went well beyond those provided 
in the Code of Conduct for law enforcement officials.” 
On the next day, March 27, 1991, the Attorney- 
General faced many more questions on the Armed 
Forces (Special Powers) Act. Waleed Sadi, a journalist 
from Jordan, asked the Attorney-General about reports 
of extrajudicial executions and torture in the-State of 
Manipur. He said serious allegations had been made 
by the Amnesty International which was a highly 
reputable international organisation. He felt that the 
Government of India ought to have a chance to 


respond in writing. 


Sadi was referring to a 72 page report by the’ 


Amnesty International on the atrocities committed by 
the armed forces during ‘Operation Bluebird’ in the 
Naga-inhabited areas of Senapati district in Manipur. 


The Attorney-General said that the Amnesty’ 


International was not “an impartial body” and it had 
no “extra-territorial” jurisdiction to supervise or oversee 
the enjoyment of human rights in India. He said he 
would, however, convey the contents of the report to 
the Government of India. 

Omran El-Shafei of Egypt expressed his concern 
over the fact that some parts of Manipur and Assam 
had been declared disturbed without any time limit. 
He said: “It was difficult to conceive that areas would 
remain indefinitely ‘disturbed’.” > 

Ramaswami replied: 

An area could be declared disturbed only so long as it 

“continued to be disturbed —.. 


He seemed totally oblivious that his reply was not 
only tautological, it did not convince anyone in the 
room. In the last part of the session speaker after 

speaker asked the Attorney-General of India to convey 


_ to his government the Committee’s deep concern 


about the violations of human rights by the security 
forces ting in the disturbed areas of the North- 
East. As wë bat listening to the speakers we wondered 
whether the Attorney-General would convey their 
message to.the Government of India. Perhaps a file 
would be opened and it would travel from the South 
Block (Ministry of External Affairs) to Norzh Block 
(Ministry of Home Affairs). But the Attorney-General’s 
last words gave us no comfort. He told the Cammittee. 
that there was no misuse of powers conferred under 


the Armed Forces (Special Powers) Act, and the _ 


“misgivings expressed by the Committee are purely 
theoretical”. And he left. 

The people of the North-East fave exhausted all 
possible fora available for redressal of grievances in a 
democratic country. They have petitioned the local 
administration, the State Government, the Central 
Government, Members of Parliament. Innumerable 
reports in local papers and weeklies have been printed 
on the atrocities committed by the armec forces. 


~ Human Rights groups in Nagaland, Manipur, Mizoram 


and Assam have brought out well-documented reports 
on hundreds of incidents of torture committed by the 
arthed forces. They have given names of guilty officers, 
the time and place of torture. International human 
rights groups like the Amnesty Internatioral have 


expressed their concern over the human rights violations | 


committed by the Indian security forces operating in 
the North-East. The demand for the repeal of this 
barbaric Act has come from every village in Nagaland, 
Mizoram, Tripura, Manipur, Assam and, more recently, 
from Arunachal] Pradesh and Meghalaya. - 

Nearly 10 per cent of India’s population lives i in the 


` North-East. That 10 per cent is denied the basic right 


to life and liberty. The government justifies the use of 
the armed forces on the ground that these are all 
sensitive border areas, and army rule is necessary for 
national security. Their policy has so far succeeded‘in, 
defending the land but has alienated the people. 
Alienated the people of the North-East from the armed 
farces, from the’ government and, more sign#ficantly, 
it Ras alienated them from Indian democracy. QO 
i . -d 
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CHINA 
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Two Yeats After Ti Tiananmen 


ALISA JOYCE 


tis difficult to find courage in China today. 
É Tae only way to survive in this society, a 

digruntled Chinese newspaper editor said 

Ee ia is to become a eunuch or a crook—obediently 

impotert or corrupted by the system; to ting hua, obey 

instructions, bow compliantly to the authorities and, 

above al, not to step outside the officially dictated 
mask of stability, harmony and unity. 

Yet as the government sweeps up the last traces of 
its crackdown on the 1989 pro-democracy movement, 
some are still willing to step outside. Courage is still 
to be found, especially among the women left behind. 

“It is because there are sacrifices like my brother’s 
that I treasure freedom even more and will do what I 
can to contribute to the democratisation of China,” 
said a woman whose brother was sentenced to 13 
years in prison on charges of sedition and “counter- 
revolutionary” propaganda. - 

“As His wife I feel very proud. I think that everything 
my husband has done is right and just. So I am willing 
to bear the hardships. That’s how. I feel,” said another 
woman, whose husband—perhaps China’s only human- 
rights activist—was put away for seven years on 
similar charges. 

The courage of a few individuals in speaking out is 
both compelling and heart-breaking. They want their 
names used and they are willing to have their stories 
told, despite the risk they. run of imprisonment, 
econom c hardship and social ostracism. They have 
little to win by taking such risks, yet believe that they 
have little left to lose. 

These are very ordinary women—mothers, wives 
and sisters in intellectual families living in the Chinese 
capital, Beijing. They are unusual in that they have 
become, almost by default, dissidents themselves 
because of the imprisonment of their sons, ngsPends 
or brothers. 


l + 
WHEN he Chinese army moved in upon the students, 


The author is a US correspondent based in Beijing. 


workers and intellectuals occupying the Tiananmen 
Square on the night of June 4, 1989, there were 
hundreds, perhaps thousands of casualties. The number 
of those killed will probably never be known. In the 
aftermath of the crackdown, tens of thousands of 
individuals were arrested across the nation, Many 
thousands have been released in the past year-and-a- 
half, yet Western diplomats and international human- 
rights groups estimate that thousands of unknown 
individuals remain in labour camps and prisons as a 
result of their activities during the weer of protest 
that spring. 

inthe past fewnica tia: he Gliese adic vais 
has mounted trials of some of the most prominent 
students and intellectuals. The most severe sentences 
were handed down to those whom the government 
has called “black hands” behind the “counter- 


- revolutionary rebellion”. Those individuals, all men, 


have a history of pro-democracy activism stretching 
back 15 years to the 1976 Tiananmen incident, which 
brought the Cultural Revolution to an end and ushered 
in Deng Xlaoping’s era of economic reform. 

The government has singled them out as ring- 
leaders of the 1989 movement and has, in d@ sense, 
accurately pinpointed the regime’s most dangerous 
enemies: the movers and thinkers willing to act outside 
the system, yet within the law, to bring about a 
peaceful evolution of Chinese socialism. 

Stiff sentences for these “black hands” were expected. 
Yet their trials brought an ever greater sense of 
disillusionment of their families, who were hoping for 
a modicum of justice. They feel they were cheated. 

“The trial was unfair,” said one defendant’s mother. 
“His lawyer tried to present evidence of my san’s 
innocence, but the judge ignored it. The charges were 
trumped up.” The defendant's sister agreed. “This 
sentencing has made me more aware,” she said. “I 
néver used to be.concerned about politics, but after 
witnessing the injustice of the trial, the injustice af the 
sentence, it has made me think. Even though people 
have to make sacrifices, I still believe we should go 
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forward with this cause. This is a stage that China 
should pass through.” 


+ 


THE women in China become heroines because of 
their men, because of the sacrifice or martyrdom of 
their men. It is not just their own. personal losses 
which compel them to speak out, however. It is also 
their personal sense of betrayal. 

In a petition written to the government before the 
trial, this family described themselves as “patriotic 
intellectuals educated by the Party”. Like the great 
majority of Chinese citizens, they have spent their 
lives working to ‘build a “new China” under the 
leadership of the Communist Party. Now, with their 
son and brother imprisoned and labelled “counter- 
revolutionary”; their family is stigmatised and more 
or less cast out of the communal welfare system. This 
is what gives them the freedom to speak. 

The wife of another jailed dissident said she is 
speaking out “to seek truth from facts”, putting an 
ironic twist on Deng Xiaoping’s slogan used to legitimise 
efforts to reform China’s economy. She believes her 


husband shared the same goals as today‘s leaders: 
reform. “To make the country better, to make the 
people ‘richer, that’s all he meant,” she said. “But 


whoever speaks the truth in this country will’ come to- 


a bad end,” she added. “J don’t understand politics 
but I understand this. China’s reformers have always 
come to a bad end.” 

In its official report on his trial and sentencing, the 
government said that this woman’s husband refused 
to repent. While she was informed of the trial, and 
learned about his. sentencing on the news, she is 
proud and strengthened by his resolve. Yet she fears 
for her own livelihood. 

“They never asked us how we were going to live. 
We don’t have any money, how can we live? How can 
I raise my daughter? Nobody ever asked, nobody 
cares. I understand this problem. My husbarid raised 
issues which displeased the government, 80 I am 
punished and must bear these hardships.” | ` 

So the women become martyrs as well, and are 
willing to speak out in defence of their men. They are 
also willing tò speak out with hope for China’s future. 
They are lone voices but believe they are speaking for 
many others silenced by prison or fear. > , o 

(Courtesy. Toward Freedom, US) 


Towards Decentralisation in Soviet Union 


SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY 


ith our country plunged in tragedy and grief in 
WwW the last few days, we have not been able to give 

due attention to and analyse events of exceptional 
significance. Among these are the latest developments 
in the Soviet Union marked by phenomenal 
decentralisation. This has also been reflected in the 
decision by a majority of the Republics of the USSR to 
change its name. 

On May 25 after nearly eight hours of talks between 
Mikhail Gorbachev, the Soviet President, and leaders 
of nine of the country’s 15 Union Republics it was 
agreed in principle to change the name of the USSR 
from the “Union of Soviet Socialist Republics” to the 
“Union of Sovereign Soviet Republics”. This was yet 
another milestone in ‘the path of redefining the 
relationship between the Centre and the Republics in 
today’s Soviet Union where the state structure is fast 
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being recast in accordance with the spirit of the times 
manifest in Gorbachev's reforms. 

Let us breifly recall the events of the past two 
months. On March 17 the first ever all-Union referendum 
took place in the USSR. The referendum was on one 
simple question: “Do you consider. it necessary to 
preserve the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics as a 
renewed federation of equal sovereign republics in 
which human rights and freedoms of all nationalities 
will be fully guaranteed?” The voters were to answer 
the query by a “yes” or a “no”. Contrary to whatever 
the pessimists were predicting, more than 80'per cent 


of the 180 million electorate in the USSR cast their: 


votes, the voter turn-out being 90 to 95 per cent in the 
Central Asian republics. And 78 per cent of those who 
voted throughout the country recorded their reply in 
the affirmative although in a few large cities like 
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Moscow ‘and Leningrad just over half of those who 
voted cane out with a resounding “yes 

Even before the referendum it was ede abundantly 
clear that a “yes” vote would not mean maintenance 
of the stetus quo, that is, the highly centralised system 
of governance currently in vogue in the country. On 


March 15, Gorbachev told the Soviet public on TV ° 


that a “yes” vote would not indicate “preservation of 
the old practices with the dominance of the Centre 
and lack of rights of the republics”. He then explained 
that a “positive result of the referendum will open the 
way to a radical renewal of the state of the Union, 
turning it into a federation of sovereign States where 
there will be reliable guarantees for hurnan rights and 
freedoms for citiziens of all nationalities”. 


+ 


THAT this was not empy rhetoric was transparent 


from the fact that a week before the holding of the ` 


referedu n—on March 9 to be precise—there appes- 
red in print in the Soviet media the draft of a “Treaty 
of the Union of Sovereign States”. This was a detailed 
documert spelling out the type of Centre-State 
relationsrip the authorities in Kremlin were keen to 
bring abcut. This draft described each of the participant 
Republics in the Treaty as a “sovereign State”. A 
measure of the sweep of decentralisation envisaged 
was avai able from the draft’s categoric ent 
that as fall and independent members of the world 





commurity, the Republics shall have the right to . 


establish direct diplomatic, consular, trade and other 
relations with foreign states and sign international 
treaties, take part in the work of international 
organisations without prejudice to the interests of the 
other participants of the Treaty and their common 
interests, and without violating the international 
obligations of the Union. What is more, although the 
change in the USSR’s nomenclature was not specified 
explicitly in the draft, the document referred to the 
renewed Union being visualised as the “Union of 
Sovereign Soviet Republics”. 

The March 17 referendum was based on the draft 
Treaty. This draft did not satisfy the radicals, notably 
Boris Yeltsin, Gorbachev's chief rival and President of 
the Russion Federation, the largest Union Republic 
comprising most of the country’s population and 
wealth. They wanted the Centre to shed more powers. 
But they did not boycott the referendum. On the other 
hand, six of the 15 Union Republics decided to boycott 
it. Of these six, the three Baltic Republics—Latvia, 
Lithuania and Estonia—are demanding outright 
independence, and the remaining ‘three—Georgia, 
Armenia and Moldavia—are seeking secession from 
the USSR at a slower pace. However, even in the 


boycotting Republics, arrangements had been made 
for voters to exercise their franchise. As many as two 
million voters in these republics (which have a total - 
voting strength of about 10 per cent of the entire’ 
electorate of the USSR), gave an affirmative reply to 
the main query. 

April 24 followed March 17. On that day Gorbachev ` 
held a meeting with leaders of nine Republics, including 
Yeltsin, and agreed to transfer some more power from 
the Centre to the Republics—that is, beyond whatever 
had been conceived in the draft Union Treaty. In the 
meantime hundreds of prank of coalminers had 
struck work to project their outstanding demands 
thereby aggravating the already worsening economic 
situation. The April 24 meeting culminated in Gorbachev 
issuing a joint appeal with Yeltsin for a moratorium 
on industrial strikes. This had a salutary effect on the 
striking coalminers. The meeting also envisaged the 
framing of a new national Constitution within six 
months as had been insisted by the Republics who 
want the new Constitution as a guarantor of 
decentralisation of Kremlin’s power. The meeting 
further agreed on fresh elections to the national organs 
of power after the new Constitution had been unveiled. 


+ 


THE April 24 meeting and the agreement reached 
therein were a vivid testimony to the evolution of a 
fresh national consensus to tackle the serious crisis 
that the USSR has been facing both economically and 
politically. The Gorbachev- Yeltsin entente also nailed 
the canard that the Soviet President Had become a 


. hardliner and renounced the reforms he himself had 


initiated. The hollowness of such an allegation was 
best: revealed on May 6 when Gorbachev decided to 
make a gigantic concession by giving the republics 
full control of the coal mines in their territories. The 
coalminers’ strike reached an amicable conclusion 
with this giant stride towards decentralisation that 
would also go a long way towards the realisation of a 
genuine market economy. 

The latest—May 25—meeting between Gorbachev 
and the leaders of the nine Union Republics including 
Yeltsin is a follow-up of the April 24 accord. Besides 
deciding in principle to change the name of the USSR 
the meeting reached agreement on further modification 
of the draft Union Treaty that would pave the way for 
greater. decentralisation in the USSR. 

For us in India this experiment holds special interest 
as we too are engaged in decentralising our polity 
that is characterised by a wealth of diversity as in the 
Soviet Union. And the success of the Soviet efforts-at 
restructuring its set-up would provide ample food for 
thought and action in India as well. Q 
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l The Oil Scenario 


SAYANI CHATTOPADHYAY 





“rom a paltry 450,000 tonnes in 1960-61, 

: E ; domestic petroleum production is 34,087,000 

7” tonnes in 1990. The acceleration has been 
achievec mainly by the commercial production of 
the Bombay High in the 1970s. Still India is only 60 
per cert self-sufficient in petroleum. Direct, 
multilateral trade with the Gulf countries has been 
fuelling India’s energy requirements even now, 
that is, 15 years after the oil shock of the 1970s. 

The tast shock mesmerised Indian industries, 
and through the seventies industrial productions 
limped at retardation levels. It is better ties with 

_ the Gulf countries as well as the USSR and revitalised 
indigenous production that put us back in the 
growth trail for energy consumption. , 

The reality of a war-torn Gulf has set our planners 
into rethinking the strategies on petroleum. The 
current reaction is to conserve energy and curtail 
unnecessary oil consumption. In the last few months 
panicky- anxious queues in front of petrol pumps 
have become a common phenomenon while radio- 
televisicn programmes ei gnlore are pouring out 
assurances from the Energy Ministry about the 
availability of petrol. The common consumer seems 
to have been already hit by the crisis. If the truth 
about allied forces bombing oil wells is more or 
less autaentic then India has a problem to face in 
its future oil consumption. Available data on imports 
of oil would corroborate the general public’s feazs 
of a recession in the oil situation in the economy. 

In the last decade oil imports from Iran and‘Ireq 
have shrunk extensively due to the eight year war. 
But in che last two years, friendly relations with 
Iraq brcught the imports from that country back -0 
about pre-war levels; although the imports from 
Iran are not that substantial and the imports from 
Kuwaitare also not very high. Buta very important 
country for India’s oil imports is Saudi Arabia 
whose ‘mports occupy 20-30 per cent of the total 
oil import bill. This import is pretty unstable too 
presumably because of the unsteadiness of the 
Saudi prices. The USSR occupies the crucial 
stabilis ng role in oll imports. India’s domestic 
technology of oil refineries is also Russian. As a 
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result, from seven to eight per cent of the total 
imports in the beginning of this decade, oil imports 
from the USSR have soared to more than 20 per 
cent by the beginning of tHe nineties. 

Overall, the total oil import structure into India 
consists of Iran (around three per cent), Iraq (around 
20 per cent), Saudi Arabia (around 20 per cent), the 
United Arab Emirates (same as Iraq and Saudi 
Awabia) and the USSR. The proportion is about the 
same for Iraq, Saudi Arabia, the United Arab 
Emirates and the USSR. But Iraq’s imports have 
been unstable though important. The same argument 
applies to Saudi imports. However, the Russian 
contribution is steady and increasing. That is why, 
while these countries account for 97 per cent of 
total oil imports, leaving the USSR would mean 
that only 57 per cent of the imports can be attributed 
to the Gulf countries. However, the importance of 
the Iraqi oil lies not in the quantity imported, but 
its quality. So, if the Iraqi imports become zero, 
then there is a positive danger of India’s oil import 
structure crumbling. 

This is because our oil imports largely supplement 


- domestic availability. Only the Bombay High has 


super quality oil which can be used for industrial 
purpose. Therefore, even if our domestic production 
of oil is not bad, imports are a necessary ingredient 
of oil consumption. This is where the Iraqi imports 
matter while the Kuwaiti imports only make a 
marginal difference. On top of that, in order to 
make domestic production viable, blends are used 
with imported oil. Imports, therefore, determine 
production to a large extent. 


+ 


A menace looming large on the Indian oil scenario 
is intertwined with the question: what are the 
prerogatives of domestic production? The first 
stumbling block for expansion of the domestic 
output is the dependence on imports and demand. 
Oil production being in the public sector, this 
actually means dependence on price incentives 
from aviation, railways, etc. Although the consumer 
demand for petrol and kerosene has had a strong, 
steady impact in determining domestic production, 
incentive-wise its importance is not that important. 
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Priœ incentives apart, domestic production has 
also hinged on inflation in petrol, diesel and kerosene 
imports, and inter-sectoral transfer apart, wholesale 
` prices of these necessities have guided domestic 
production. If the war has to bring about escalating 
domestic production, it is bound to be accompanied 
by crushing inflation. This dependence on prices is 
also because of technology bottlenecks in the oil 
refineries. Therefore, exploitation of reserves only 
occurs according to technology and capacities 
available in the refineries. The growth is maintained 
through imports and.the steady improvement in 
refinery capacities. The encouraging information 
about oil reserves and refinery production is the 


accelerated, albeit import dependent, production. ' 


A small amount of increase in the rate of growth 


can be felt from the seventies. Therefore, one can 


surmise, although largely building on excess demand 
speculations in petrol, diesel and kerosene, a general 
correspondence with the state of the economy 


seems to surface in the real of Indian oll production | 


in the long run. This is because of its escalating 
growth largely in tandem with industrial expansion. 
But what is the technology that is sustaining 
domestic production? This is where the importance 
of imports in determining production and the 
disastrous effects of an oil shock in the Gulf comes 
in. The current oil extraction is influenced not by 
considerations of reserves and needs; but according 
to how far we have been able to extract in the past. 
In fact, as one cannot. have successive years of 
intense exploitation, therefore the year before last’s 
production is matched this year. But a host of 
associated problems accompany this process, A 
closely mounting set of random disturbances and 
shocks plague even domestic oil production. The 
disturbances which occurred last year are replicated 
and expanded in the current production. A rampant 
phenomenon in chemical extraction processes all 


over the world, this chronic shock situation is a ' 


cause fór concern. 


This is because, as it is, the import content of the 


' oil bill is destabilising. In such conditions, the only 


shocks that our refineries can adjust to are those 
associated with technology improvement. However, 
the problems of management in the ONGC, the 
condition of the oil wells—all these have to be 
borne in mind if energy conservation has to be 


* effected properly. 


A related issue is petrochemicals. The same 
pattern of accelerated growth with import depend- 


ence is seen here as well. The fact that it is used ' 


mainly as industrial raw material is shown by the 
fact that domestic consumption does not influence 
domestic production significantly. Therefore, even 
if our oil imports are somehow stabilised, petroche- 
micals would be a problem area to contend with. 
Having established the background for an impend- 
ing, if not already arrived, oil shock, a-word here 
about the budgetary deficit. Firstly, budgetary deficits 
are dependent on foreign exchange reserves and 
earlier deficits. Therefore, the deficit is bound to go 
up in the event of ari oil crisis. Apart from foreign 
exchange reserves, it is also dependent upon a set 
of random factors of which petróleum imports is 
one. The relation between the budget deficit and 
petroleum imports, though not huge, is significant. 
On the other hand, whether we can import oil 
generously in future depends as much on the past 
imports as on the current budget deficits.'The less 
the deficit, the larger the chances of import. 
Therefore, serious efforts have to be made to 
curtail and control budget deficits. Also, the 
association of increasing oil production with'inflation 


has .to be contained. Inflation pressurises both’ 


budget deficits and foreign exchange reserves. That 
means if diesel, petrol and kerosene prices go up, 


‘the government’s efforts at circumventing the oil 


crisis will become self-defeating. The scope for 
imports will be further curtailed and the excess 
demand will boomerang on production ‘thereby 
disturbing the growth. QO 


a ee 


Madhu Limaye: Congress and Left 
(Continued from page 5) 


“Liberty, Equality, Fraternity”, has proved to be a 
more potent and enduring influence than the Russian 
Revolution which unfurled the flag of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. 

It seems that Rajiv Gandhi's assassination and 
the current electoral struggle—will it be completed 
on time?—are going to be a watershed in free 
India’s history. There are question marks all over. 
The oldest political party had lost the use of its 


vital organs for nearly 40 years. Some of {fs limbs 
Nave become atrophied. Will it be able tö revive 
them? Will the Left reverse its alliances? Will the 
tide of aggressive Hinduism recede and .the BJP 
return to Vajpayee’s moderation? Will the Janata 
Dal survive and, if it does, will it evolve a wider 
vision and a cohesive principle without abañdoning 
its plank of social justice? And the most important 
question: Do the nation and its parties have the 
will to curb the growing criminalisation and 
gorruption of our national life and restore the 
ordered state, the sine qua non of civilised life? Q 

(June 11) 
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Dubey: SAARC 
(Continued from page 6) 


in the general freeing of the world trade in a 
balancec. and equitable manner. But we have to 
remain conscious of the possibility that developments 
in the o her regions may lead to the formation cf 
closed economic groupings. In the past, we have 
seen eccnomic groupings of developed countries 
raising sormidable barriers against our trade. We 
are awa of the dependency relationship that has 
been scught to be established between these 
groupings with the associated developing countries 
which have remained content with supplying 
agricultural and semi-processed goods. We are 
familiar with the steady erosion in the terms of 
trade o? these developing countries due to the 
continuing decline in the commodity prices which 
has been both due to structural factors as well as 
policy-induced. We are all struggling to cope with 
the pro-ectionist barriers that are raised against 
our mar.ufactured goods—particularly textiles and 
engineering goods—as soon as we gain a competitive 
edge in their exports. Trends in bio-technology 
indicate that the developed countries may soon te 
able to do without many of the agricultural producss 
for the supply of which they are today dependent 
on developing countries. 

A breakdown of the multilateral trading system 
would fresage a further hardening of the conditions 
governig access to the markets of the developed 
countries. The spirit of cooperation, accommodaticn 
and con2ession—even while resisting any restructur- 
ing of the world economic order—that characterised 
the 196Cs and the early 1970s has, as we have gone 
through the 1980s and entered the 1990s, given 
way to shrill expression of hardheadedness, self- 
interest, bilateral coercion and sermons on how to 
organise and manage our own economies. 

Thus countries ii other regions have formed 
new regional seat) broupings and consolidated 
the existing ones in order to meet the challenge 
posed Ly developments outside their regions. We, 
the South Asians, are the only ones who stard 
defence.ess against these changes taking place in 
the world, induding possible breakdown of the 
world trading system. 

We can meet the current extraordinary situation 
only by putting our own acts together. We must 
not lose any time in acquiring a better bargaining 
positior by enlarging and expanding our own 
markets—providing opportunities and cushions to 
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each other and incentives to countries outside the 
region to interact with us economically in a 
meaningful way and on an equitable basis. 


+ 


HOWEVER, the difficulties that we will encounter 
in shaping and implementing any scheme of region- 
wise freeing of trade and economic cooperation, 
should not be minimised. In designing the scheme, 
and in its implementation at each stage, we have to 
demonstrate that it is to the advantage of all the 
countries of the region, to the disadvantage of none 
and that the benefits accruing from it are equitably 
shared. It should not be impossible to demonstrate 
it to be so, and apply fiscal, financial, trade and 
other economic devices to make the scheme mutually 
advantageous and its benefits equitable. But in that 
event the canvas on which we should work should 
be large, affording enough scope for trade-offs. 

The scheme should have a sound financial 
underpinning not only for supporting trade 
expansion but also for assisting the less developed 
partners to create production capacity and exportable 
surpluses in order to be able to participate equitably 
in regional economic cooperation. The less developed 
partners should also be given longer time-frame to 
liberalise and hence, in the beginning, there should 
be no insistence on strict reciprocity from them. 

But these are negotiating principles and ground 
rules which can be applied only after there is an 
agreement on the short and long-term objectives of 
regional cooperation in the fields of trade, 
manufactures and services and the allied areas of 
money and finance. And the objective, to my mind, 
should be a general freeing of the markets of the 
countries of the region and their gradual integration 
within a specified time period. 

We are all going to liberalise vis-a-vis the rest of 
the world in response to challenges from both 
inside and outside. Why should we then not start 
by liberalising among ourselves? If we are prepared 
to meet competition from the wide world, including 
that of some of the most advanced economies of 
the world, then why not start by meeting competition 
from each other. Of course, in either case, we have 
to build the necessary safeguards and protect our 
essential economic interests, particularly those arising 
from our common need to safeguard the interests 
of the poorest and the underprivileged, to maintain 
the macro-economic balance and to safeguard our 
political independence. 
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The Verdict ` 


Congress-I swept the 1989 pall in South 
India, the rout of the Opposition being 
almost complete in Kerala, Tamil Nadu 
and Andhra Pradesh as well as 
Karnataka. And that, despite the fact 
that in South India the anti-Congress-I 
votes were not split at-all (if one 
‘discounts the AIADMK and the Muslim 
League which, for all practical purposes, 
function as allies of the Congress-1 both 
at the State level and the Centre). 
Nevertheless, in view of its defeats in 
the North, the Congress-I was reduced 
to a minority and the entire Opposition 
taken together had more seats in.the 
ninth Lok Sabha. 





& s these lines are being written 

the Congress-I has crossed the 
200 mark in the Lok Sabha elections 
improving on its 1989 performance and 
leaving its political opponents far 
behind. However, it has not been able 
to secure an absolute majority and latest 
trends suggest that even with the aid 
of its alies—the AIADMK of Tamil 
Nadu and the Muslim League ‘of 
Kerala—it would fall far short of 
attaining that majority., 

In the 1989 elections the Opposition 
parties had been able’ to’ reach deat 
adjustments amongst each other so as 
to reduce the split of Opposition votes 
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and keep it to a minimum. Even if C. Raja Mohan In the 1991 elections the Congress-I 
there was no overall alliance of the | 13 ElltIst Growth and Mase had the advantage of cashing in on the 
Opposition against the Congress-I, the Dep pei fact that a split and fractured Opposition 


contest then was straight between the 
Congress-I and the ‘Opposition. And 
the Opposition parties had projected 
only those issues that were related to 


was facing it. What is more, the hostility 
of the BJP to the Janata Dal and the Left 
and vice-versa was, in a way, greater 
than their inherent opposition to the 
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the misdeeds of the Congress-I, the Bongal’s Expertence Congress. This gave the Congress-I the 
Bofdts kickback scandal occupying the G.K Listen i opportunity to exploit the bickerings 
pride of place in the Oppasition’s | Arie have veers’ in the Opposition ranks by pointing to 


electora campaign, spearheaded by V.P. 

Singh, t dislodge the Congress-I from 
power. Ít was definitely an anti- 
Congress-I campaign which did achieve 
a substantial measure of success in’ 
North India. But in the South the picture 
was diferent and there the Congress-I's 
propaganda against the khitchdi sarkar 
the Op>asition parties were trying to 
impose on the country clicked. The |’ 


such squabbles as. the source of 
instability which the country, could ill- 
afford to risk at this critical juncture 
when the mounting political and 
economic problems before the nation 
had reached alarming proportions. The 
essential paint fo note is that - the’ 
Congress-I began the election campaign 
with the same advantage which Indira 
Gandhi had when she launched her 
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electoral blitzkrieg in 1979 as a prelude to storming 
back to power in 1980. However, this time the Congress, 
as is now transparent from the election results, failed 
to use that advantage to its benefit and reap electoral 
dividends. 

Indeed, one can say with a fair degree of certainty 
that had the country not suffered the trauma of Rajiv 
Gandhi’s assassination and if the Congress-I was 
denied the sympathy factor in its favour in the second 
and third rounds of polling, the party would not have 
been in a position to cross its tally of 197 that it had 
bagged in 1989. The 1984 Lok Sabha poll, held in the 
aftermath of Indira Gandhi's assassination, was highly 
abnormal as all the basic electoral issues were swept 
aside by a massive sympathy wave in favour of the 
Congress-I, riding the crest of which Rajiv Gandhi 
was able to secure a record number of seats that had 
eluded even his grandfather, the tallest political 
personality in independent India, Jawaharlal Nehru. 
However, this time the gruesome murder of Rajiv 
Gandhi did not generate the same kind of sympathy 
wave except in Tamil Nadu and Kerala (although the 
sympathy factor did work in Karnataka and parts of 
Andhra Pradesh as well as some regions of North 
India, notably Maharashtra). Or else one cannot explain 
the debacle of the party in UP and Bihar. Those in the 
Congress who seek to attribute the party’s rout in 
these two States and its defeat in Gujarat to the 
massive appeal of Ram Mandir under the organisational 
banner of the BJP and the Janata Dal’s use of the 
Mandal card alone offer a facile explanation. The 
Mandir issue should have hit the Janata Dal the most, 
and yet that party has come second in UP after the 
BJP. As for Mandal it should have led to the rout of 
the BJP and not the Congress-I in Bihar (whereas 
actually the BJP has secured a few seats while the 
Congress-I is yet to dpen its account in that State) 
since the Congress leaders never publicly opposed 
the Mandal Commission Report. The reality is that in 
the context of Mandir and Mandal, the Congress-I lost 
the backing of both the upper caste Hindus as well as 
the backwards and the minorities in the aforementioned 
States, the two mast important provinces ın the Hindi 
heartland that guide the destiny of the country, preasely 
because of its inability to take clear-cut positions on 
both the questions. This should provoke inner-party 
introspection that should not be deferred on account 
of the party’s resounding successes in Maharashtra, 
Madhya Pradesh and Haryana. 

In fact the late Rajiv Gandhi, while meeting some 
journalists including this correspondent at the end of 
April, had predicted that his party would be able to 
compensate for the losses in the South by its good 
showing in the three States of Maharashtra, Madhya 
` Pradesh and Haryana. This forecast did come true, 
but Rajiv Gandhi's other assertion was found to be 
divorced from reality. He claimed that everywhere 


the fight was between the Congress-I and the BJP and 
there was no sign of the Janata Dal anywhere. Výhen 
asked about Bihar, he affirmed: “Even in et ate 
our battle is with the BJP and the Janata Dal id 
absent.” The results have brought out the fallacy of 
such a contention. Even the_grief over the death of 
Rajiv did not help the Congress-I in UP and Bihar. 

The verdict of 1991 has been “infuriatingly 
indecisive”, according to an editorial comment in one 
of the national dailies in the Capital. Such a conclusion 
reflects a superficial understanding of the current 
Indian reality. The electoral mandate this time is not 
in favour or against any political party. But the intention 
of the electorate is clear in the signal it has given to all 
political parties to work jointly—through the evolution 
of a national consensus—in tackling the forbidding 
political and economic crisis before the nation. 
Respecting this verdict all political parties must put 
their heads together and pool their efforts to tide over 
this crisis; in the process they must necessarily strike 
a departure from the all-too-familiar adversarial pastures 
they adopt on the floor of Parliament. It is a welcome 
development that the major parties of the National 
Front and the Left have given enough indication of 
following such a mature policy by stating that they 
were not in favour of destabilising the government 
which would take office at this stage. The BJP too is 
likely to eschew a confrontatonist stance at this moment 
but for how long it can restrain the lunatic hotheads 
within its ranks and its allies like the Shiv Sena 1s an 
open question. As for the Congress-I, it must reciprocate 
the gesture of the National Front and the Left and 
display similar maturity by discarding the infantile 
tactics of the previous leadership that only caused 
irritation and ill-will. 


+ 


ALL the parties must draw necessary lessons from 
these elections. The indifference of the voters in large 
parts of the country has shown the growing antipathy 
of the electorate to the frequent holding of elections. 
The country cannot go through another poll exercise 
at the Centre in the near future. As for the results, the 
BJP’s emotion-charged propaganda based on the 
demand to construct the Ram temple at Ayodhya and 
its reliance on the Hindu card did help it to garner 
votes in UP, as is seen from its remarkable successes 
in both the Assembly and parliamentary elections in 
that State. But the sectarian nature of its appeal and 
the limits of its electoral strategy are evident if one 
looks at the country as a whole: it can barely daim to 
have crossed the threshold of a hundred seats and yet 
it was dreaming of getting an absolute majority in a 
House of 545 on its own! 
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The National Front and the Left have suffered due 
to the sympathy phenomenon in the South. However, 
" another additional factor responsible for the Janata 
Dal’s dismal showing in Karnataka and disappointing 
performence in Orissa, besides the reverses in UP, 
was the alienation of the middle classes and the upper 
castes to whom the implications of the Mandal Report 
should have been ‘explained with painstaking 
perseverance. It is another matter how they would 
still have reacted but there should have been an effort 
to dispel the misgivings based on the anti-JD propa- 
ganda that the Mandal measure was just an electoral 
gimmick One of the biggest handicaps of the Janata 
Dal was :ts lack of funds but that could not have been 
an excuse for not building the structure of a party 
organisarion that cost it dearly in many places as it 
; had to encounter the well-oiled oganisational machinery 

l of the BJ? besides the resource-based Congress-I. 

The L2ft Democratic Front in Kerala may attribute 
its defeat in the State Assembly poll and setback in the 
Lok Sabha elections to the sympathy factor working 
ona wide scale following Rajiv Gandhi's assassination. 
But that should not prevent a self-critical appraisal cf 
the working of the Nayanar Government, especially 
the role cf the Chief Minister himself. 

In West Bengal, the Left Front has registered a 
spectacubt record victory winning the State Assembly 
poll for the fourth consecutive time with an 
overwhe ning majorty. But the rise of the BJP-—as 
reflected in the significant namber of votes it collected 
in practically every constituency—is an ominous sign 
and the Fænt can thus handly afford to rest on its 
oars. Unless it takes immediate steps to galvanise 
development schemes and improve the functioning cf 


such ‘sectors as powerit cannot hope to retain its 
popular support base for long, even with its 
organisational clout. 

One of the most striking features of this poll has 
been the complete obliteration of the defectors led by 
Chandra Shekhar who ran after the loaves and fishes 
of office betraying the Janata Dal and V.P. Singh last 
November. The electorate has just wiped them off the 
political map of India—as could be seen in the ignaminy 
that deservingly came to Devi Lal. Most of the Ministers 
in the disreputable Chandra Shekhar Government 
have suffered stunning defeats, and a number of them 
failed to even save their deposits. This should serve as 
a lesson for all such defectors in future. 

Overall, these elections—although marred by 
widespread violence, communal campaign and 
mismanagement (thanks to the irrepressible Chief 
„Election Commissioner, action against whom by the 
new Parliament does not brook the slightest delay}— 
have once again shown the maturity and wisdom of 
our electorate. None of the parties was found eligible 
to secure an absolute majority—hence the tenth Lok 
Sabha has been constituted such as to impell its 
mem to work jointly per force in meeting-the 
formidable challenges before the country. These 
challenges are of such magnitude that only through 
united endeavours can they be overcome. The 
immediate task is to tackle the national problems 
stemming from these challenges that have assumed 
phenomenal dimensions on account of the mis- 
governance, profligacy and myopic vision on the part 
of those who were at the helm in the not-so-distant 
past. 
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Foreign Policy: New Challenges 


aq l N.C 


Ë: ‘ he new government is about to be formed 
immediaxely confronted with formidable problems— 
not the beast of which is the urgent need for the 
country’s presence being felt in the field of 
international relations. 

Even in the absence of a government worth the 
name in Delhi for the past three months, the 
Foreign Office has had to take decisions on important 
issues ard react to important developments. The 


and, as is admitted by all, it will be - 


latest in this category is the official response to the 
move of the Prime Minister of Pakistan on the 
Indo-Pak nuclear issue, followed closely by the US 
Congress decision to equate India with Pakistan on 
the application of the Pressler Amendment. These 
are part of day-to-day diplomacy, and one presumes 
that these are dealt within the framework of the 
general strategic line of the government's foreign 
policy. 

It is precisely this question of the general strategic. 
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line of foreign policy which the new government 
will have to keep in mind. Because in the new 
international environment, it is the general strategic 
line that has to be examined. Particularly with the 
end of the Cold War and the grim scenario unfolded 
during the Gulf war, there is a tendency to regard 
the word as having gone under the unipolar 
hegemony of the United States of America. The 
fearsome demonstration of the arms might of the 
USA that was arranged and widely publicised has 
created the impression that the US and the US 
- alone has come to ‘dominate the world, if not to 
rule over it. | 

Following such an impression, its implications 
point to the need to make up with the USA, and 
fall in line with it. In other words, the acceptance of 
the hegemony of the one and only superpower. 
The argument goes further, that unless one is 
prepared to accept this hegemony of the USA, 
there could be no possibility of getting credit from 
Fund-Bank or other commercial circles. A clear 
perspective of subsuming one’s sovereignty in 
exchange for the mass of potage which we need in 
dire distress. One hears all round nowadays plenty 
of advice gratis that it is wiser to be “realistic” and 
reconcile to the realities of the day even if it means 
the truncating of the country’s sovereignty. 

If one were to follow this line of thinking, one 
should be clear about its specific implications. For 
one thing, there would be no escape from being 
dragooned into a'regional Non-Proliferation Treaty 
(NPT) and from then on, to arms control. 

Secondly, there would be full-blast pressure for 
posting international observers to keep peace in 
the Kashmir Valley. Such observers might be drafted 
on the plea that the Government of India itself has 
‘been constantly complaining about Pakistan sending 
across the frontier armed secessionist bands, and 
so to guard against such infiltration, let there be 
international observers.. 

Thirdly, acknowledging India’ s interest in moder- 

~ nising its economy, there has to be open entry for 
multinational corporations to operate within Indias 
without let or hindrance. Inevitably, the FERA and 
such other control mechanisms would have to be 
dismantled or at least made ineffective. ` 

What all these point to is a threat to the country’s 
sovereignty as well as the abandonment of the 
policy of self-reliance. What has been held sacrosanct 
during all the decades since our achievement of 
independence, is being suddenly challenged. And 
once the government yields on these basic i issues, 

. there would be no stopping, of the floodgates. Is 


J 
not this the true spectre of neo-colonialism? Such a 
question can hardly be dismissed as bombastic . 


‘rhetoric, We are today actually face-to-face with 


these challenges. 

This scenario naturally raises the question: is 
there no alternative to such a dismal prospect? 
There is also the basic question: where lies India’s 
real strength? This is a question which Jawaharlal 
Nehru squarely asked when he.assumed power in 
1947. He was faced with a situation of unparalleled 
difficulties. The country had been partitioned bring- 


‘ing in its trail a communal bloodbath. The princely 


principalities were yet to be integrated into indepen- 
dent'India. The economic strength of the country 
was debilitated by the colonial raj particularly with 


‘the depredations of the Second World War. The = 


country’s sterling balance was in British hands. For 
the first time, the country was about to enter the 
arena of international politics and diplomacy as a 
sovereign, independent entity without haying the 
experience of conducting its affairs on the world 
stage. And yet, with all these handicaps, Nehru 
proclaimed that India would strike out an indepen- 
dent line, and could not be browbeaten into joining 


. the bandwagon of any of the great powers, who 


were then ranged against. each other in a fierce 
armed confrontation which later came to be known 
as the Cold War. This was’ the birthspring of rion- 
alignment. 

Nehruw’s daring in rising to toe the line of the 


‘great powers at that time was regarded by many as 


foolhardy, but in course of years, non-alignment f 
became the vogue in the international community. 
We face a similar situation today, demanding , 
independence of action. does not mean that ~ 
India should go in for any adventurism as Saddam 
Hussein was lured into by American manoeuvrings 
and finally vicious military attack. We on our part 
have to steer clear of both adventurism and abject 
capitulation. Our strength; lies in the fact that we 
are no small nation but a country of over 800 . 
million people—and not just that huge number but 
with awakened consciousness, sensitive About our 
own independence. 

With this basic strength i in hand, it shall be the 
endeavour of the new government to work out a 
strategic line in foreign policy. This is t priority 
task before the new government. 

We have to realise that we are NOE alone or 


_ isolated in the global arena today. A new approach 


to foreign policy strategy will find positive response — 
from like-minded forces abroad, both in the develop- ` 
ing ahd the developed world, concerned over the 
new threats to peace and well-being of humanity. 
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Agenda before the Nation 


g ay has been a cruel month for India. It saw 

å the sudden collapse of many assumptions 
about our society and politics which we 

have long taken as basic. It was a reminder of just 
how fragile and feeble some of our organisations. 
leaders and institutions have become. The founda- 


tions of “ndia’s:pluralist-democratic-secular order ’ 


now suddenly seem insecure. 

Our resources to cope with a systemic crisis are 
at an all-time low. Indian society has over the Hse 
lost a great deal of its vitality, even its self-confidence. 
As individuals too, many of us—especially the 
upper ar.d middle class elite of the country—are 
increasingly losing our ability to take rational 
decisions for ourselves or accept responsibility for 
the consequences of our actions. 

There is a serious problem about the subject of 
the process of democratic rule: just who is the 
arbiter of our fate is no longer clear. We are in 
danger cf having our rationality, our faith in our- 
selves, cur innocence and our own subjectivity 
stolen from us. 

I shall argue that the problem of the subject has 
only one democratic solution, that of strengthening 
and enriching Indian democracy from the grass- 
roots up by empowerment of the people. That i3 
the only way an open, plural, harmonious, secular 


- order, in which we may all prosper, can be sustained. 


The only alternative to it may be authoritarian or 
fascist rule, and disintegration of India as we know 
it. - 


+ 


HOW d> we understand the present crisis? Its 
simplest definition is to be found in some of the 
powerful and growing tendencies of the past three 
decades or more: political disarray, generalised 
crisis of leadership, institutional decay, social strife, 
breakdown of consensus, inadequate or iniquitous 
economiz growth or stagnation, widespread 
commuralisation and erosion of the democratic 
base of the state. These have attracted comment 
recently. 

There are at least three other trends that stand 
out. i? . 
First, there is growing preoccupation, indeed 
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obsession, with the problem of identity—teligious, 
ethnic, regional or national. From being concerned 
with what we ought to be doing and how, more 
and more of us seem to be asking ourselves wlio we 
are. This is always defined by reference to the other. 
Thus we are Hindus as distinct from Muslims or 
Christians, Sunnis as opposed to Shias, Banias as 
against Kurmis or Mahars, or Tamil-speakers, not 
Bengali or Kashmiri-speaking.... The politics of 
identity produces communal and ethnic-national 
intolerance and can only destroy our capacity to 
live with dissent or difference. 

Secondly, there is the growing phenomenon of 
contraction of the space for popular participation 
in the life of the community. The systematic sabotage 


"of local government, the persistent imperviousness 


of the state at the lowest level to the majority of the 
people, ‘the rising weight of predatory elites in 
certain organisations (as for example, police), parties 
(most) and regions (as for example, Bihar, UP or 
MP) and the-decline of parliamentary debate have - 
all meant that-crucial areas of public policy are no 
longer subject to popular scrutiny. 

Indeed, who recalls the last occasion on which 
weighty matters such as our economic policies, 
stand on North-South trade issues, or environmental 
protection or priorities in education and health 
were discussed in Parliament with the gravitas they 
deserve? The basic point is that major decisions on 
matters of great import for large numbers of people 
are increasingly made outside the purview of 
structures that are open to public control. It is only. 
rarely that parliamentary representatives of the 
concerned region, field or people get an opportunity 
to intervene in and shape the making of decisions. 

The operational principle here is simply that 
once a government is in place thanks to some kind 
of support from the Lok Sabha, however uncertain, 
it has no obligation to seek periodic sanction for its 
policies and programmes from the elected 
representatives of the people. It can interpret its 


» electoral mandate as a carte blanche to do as it 


pleases, with no reference to the Lok Sabha except . 

in the form of annua! routines such as the budget 

vote. 

If this were not bad enough, there is the outright 
(Continued on page 33) 
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On Secularism and Pseudo-Secularism 
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i. here has been a debate in this country for long on 


the meaning and implications of secularism Some 
people argue on the basis of its dictio meaning 
and its Western connotation; whereas some others argue 


that we must apply the concept of secularism in our own 
context and thereby turn it to sarva dharma samabhava To 
this debate the BJP-VHP have lately added their own 
concept of ‘positive secularism’ and they denounce the 
Western or Nehruvian secularism as ‘pseud 
This debate, obviously on account of its political overtones, 
has gone beyond mere academic confines and assumed 
serious political dimensions There is thus the need for a 
more dispassionate and objective discussion. 
Very often dicti meanings of the word ‘secularism’ 
have been quoted and, therefore, | am not going to 
indulge in that repetitive exercise. Suffice it to say that in 
the West the concept of secularism evolved during the 
course of struggle between the Church and the rulers for 
political supremacy and at last the rulers won and 
asserted their mony. When there no more existed 
the supremacy o the Church over the worldly rulers, 
that is, when the theological supremacy was done awa 
with, the rulers were male a rulers and E 
which then assumed the form of an ideology, came to 
mean separation of the Church from political rule. 
Secularism, therefore, means above all separation of 
politics from the hegemony of religion Ina truly secular 
state religion will not influence, let alone dictate, the 
sphere of politics Both the spheres will remain separate 
and shall enjoy perfect autonomy. We in India, before 
the advent of the British rule, were used to the holistic 
view of life and did not make a sharp distinction 
between religion and politics In fact unlike Europe there 
did not emerge any conflict between the religious 
authorities and the tical rulers There was, in fact, a 
harmorly of sorts due to our integrated view of life. 
Neither did dharma exercise absolute power over the 
rulers nor did the rulers sought to subdue dharma to 
establish hegemony over it. 
This applied more or less to the Muslim rule too. 
Neither were the ulama thought to be supreme during 
the Muslim rule in India nor could the rulers claim 
unchallenged supremacy oyer the ulama They mutually 
- coexisted in either what we can call ‘easy harmony’ or 
‘tense harmony’ The rulers pretended to accommodate 
shari‘ah to a limited extent and the ulama often overlooked 
un-Islamic conduct of the rulers There are very few 
instances of sharp conflict or unresolvable tension between 

-the ulama and the rulers in the history of Muslim 
dynasties ın India. 


a 


l The author is Director, Institute of Islamic Studies, 
Bombay ; 


But with the advent of the British rule there was a 
qualitative shift in our socio-political structures. A colonial 
rule, though neither full monarchy nor complete 
democracy, created the potential for free democratic rule 
in future and it was with this hope that the Indian 
National Congress was formed though its immediate 
goal was not complete independence right away. However, 
India was a multi-cultural and multi-religious society 
and there was no option before the Congress but to 
assure all religidus groups that their religious autonomy 
would not be tampered with and they could join it with 
a free conscience. [t was this assurance which enabled 
the Muslims, the Christians and the Parsis to join the 
Indian National Congress without fear of any Hindu 
hegemony 

It was in this sense that the Indian National Congress 
had adopted the concept of secularism. It was a practical 
strategy more than an ideology for it In essence it meant 
equal protection for all religions and an assurance to the 
minorities that Hinduism shall not prevail over other 
religions and that all religions shall enjoy equal rights, 
whatever the number of their followers Even the 
Nehruvian model of secularism, though essentially Western 
in its orientation, accepted this When questioned by 
some Indian students in Oxford in the mid-fifties about 
secularism, Nehru replied that in the Indian context it 
implied equal protection by the state to all religions. 

The Muslims, led by the ulama, joined the freedom 
struggle during the Khilafat movement, essentially on 
this assurance by the Congress It is a well-known fact 
that the organisation of Muslim theologians, the Jami’atul 


Fiy 


Ulama-i-Hind, pledged ıts support to the Congress on . 


this understanding of secularism and always remained 
its faithful ally and vehemently opposed the creation of 
Pakistan on the basis of religion. Maulana Husain Ahmad 
Madani, the then President of Jami’atul Ulama-i-Hind, 
maintained that millat was the international Islamic 
community and quam was territorial nationality and the 


` two should not be mixed up. He also quoted the holy 


Quran to show that the Muslims and non-Muslims 
shared the same territory and hence belon to the 
same nation There was, therefore, no justification’ for 
the creation of a separate homeland, a separate territory 
for Muslims, when their religion enjoys equal protection 
in India and the Muslims are guaranteed practice of 
their religion. 


Thus secularism in the above sense became an integral | 


part of our polity and was accepted by the religious 
majority as well as the minorities. Phe Nehruvian model 
also accommodated this view as pointed out above and 
did not deviate from it Thus secularism had definite 


historical meaning and implications in our situation. 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Clout of Rich Farmer at Cost of Rural Poor 


ince independence, government policies have 

S- raised the incomes of the population depen- 

dent cn agriculture. In recent-years, political factors 

have played an increasingly important role in the 
. formulation of such policies. 

India’s agricultural population can be divided 
into ur groups, namely, rich farmers, middle 
peasants, marginal farmers and landless labourers. 
The first two are the important and influential 
groups in rural areas which have succceeded in 
moulcing the agricultural policies of the government 
in a big way. However, the usual Marxian type of 
‘class politics’ does not seem to be working there 
because a large proportion of the agricultural 
population, particularly the group of agricultural 
workers, does not belong to any class. 

Rich farmers, on the other hand, constitute a 
major force in the rural areas. The government has 
assured price support for these rich farmers and 
provices subsidies to’ the inputs that are used 
primacily by this group. It is a measure of the 
power of this lobby that there has hardly been any 
‘significant taxation of agriculturalincome and wealth. 

It may be.noted, however, that middle peasants 
are becoming more important. The 
recent Agriculture Census data for 1985-86 show 
that semi-medium (two to four hectares) and-medium 
(four © 10 hectares) farmers together constitute 21 
per cent and 50 per cent of the total holdings and 
total operated area respectively. The demands 

farm prices, subsidies, etc. are similar 
for bcth rich and middle „peasants. There are, 
` therefore, no serious conflicts of interests between 
rich fa-mers and middle peasants. 


+ 


THE form of agrarian demand-politics, and the 
issues involved, have changed over time. In the 
1950s and the 1960s the issues were mainly confined 
to land reforms, compulsory levy of-foodgrains, 
taxation of agriculture, etc. With the introduction 
of new technology, the issues relating to commodity 
and input prices became important. 


S. MAHENDRA DEV 


In the mid-and-late‘1960s, Charan Singh, who 
formed an explicitly agrarian party, the Bharatiya 
Kisan Dal (later Bharatiya Lok Dal), was the leader 
of the North Indian cultivators. Unremunerative 
prices for farm products has, since the late 1970s, 
been the main issue in demand-politics for farmers’ 
organisations. With the Janata Party victory in 
1977, farmers’ movements such as the ones organised 
by Sharad Joshi in the late 1970s and Mahendra 
Singh Tikait in the 1980s and the victory of Janata 
Dal in 1989, agrarian politics came of age. 

Under the leadership of Sharad Joshi, farmers’ 
resistance in Maharashtra became an organised 
force in the name of Shetkari Sangathana (Farmers’ 
Association). Joshi proclaimed that urban areas 
have been exploiting the rural areas. Inspired by 
this movement, many farmers’ organisations came 
into existence. The agitations in Andhra Pradesh 
and Tamil Nadu in 1979-80, Karnataka in 1984, 
Punjab, Haryana and western UP/in 1986-89 are 
some examples. 

These’ organisations are beonag politically 
powerful because of their representatives in the 
government. According to one study, there were 


323 farmers’ representatives in the previous Lok -- 


Sabha and the sons of farmers have become Chief 
Ministers of many States. As many as 106 MPs out 
of the Janata Dal’s total of 141 elected to the Lok 
Sabha are from the rural areas. And 70 per cent of 
the new entrants in the Union Cabinet in April 
1990 were from the rural areas..JIn Karnataka, a 
farmers’ organisation is contesting the 1991 general 
elections. 

The importance of middle peasants started 
increasing after the mid-1960s. The principal factor 
for the decline of the Congress party in UP has 
been its inability to establish a stable basis of 
support among the middle peasantry. Disaffected 
from the Congress since the 1950s, this middle 
peasantry turned in a large number to the Bharatiya 
Kisan Dal, the agrarian party of Charan Singh, in 
its first appearance in the UP elections in 1969. 

The peasantry also provided the central core of 


‘support for the Janata Party in its Jandslide victory 
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- in the 1977 State Assembly elections and the Janata 
Dal victory in 1989. In Haryana too, the electoral 


fortunes of the many prominent political leaders « 


(the three Lals, namely, Devi Lal, Bhajan Lal and 

Bansi Lal) depend on the support of the middle 

peasants. All this indicates that the political parties 

and all the governments cannot take the demands 

of-the middle peasantry lightly if they want to win 
' the elections particularly in rural India. ` 


An increase in procurement prices, the cancellation 


of debts, a reduction in the rates of electricity, 
subsidies for inputs,’ etc. are some of the main 
demands of these farmers. The major demand, 
however, relates to ‘the issue of remunerative 
agricultural prices. Given the character of the 
dominant political leadership and organisations in 
the country, this question of prices for agricultural 
produce always gets primacy. All the -political 


parties, irrespective of their ideologies, support 
| this major demand of the farmers. 


THANKS to the demands of the rich and middle 


+ ` 


peasants, the administered purchase price (procure- 
ment price) has been higher than the weighted 
average cost of production which also includes 
imputed value of family labour, in many years. The 
recent changes (during the tenure of the Janata Dal 


Government) in the method of arriving at procure- , 


ment prices/minimum support prices for agriculture 
produce were due to the demands of these farmers 


and shows their growing political dout and’ 
sophistication. An expert committee which reviewed ° 


the methodology of cost of production of crops has 


suggested some 


The most important among these changes as 


suggested by the committee are: 


@ the evaluation of wage costs of family labour at actual 
wage rates for casual labour ` S 

© computation of hired labour wage costs on the basis of 
actual wages paid, and 

© payment for management input of farmers at the rate of 

10 per cent of the paid-out costs. ` ` 

But, the government, under pressure from. the 


surplus farmers, has made changes in these recom- 
mendations. The major disagreement between the 
expert committee and the government was regarding 
the consideration of wage costs between the 
prevalling market-wage rate and the statutory 
minimum wage rate in any region. The.agriculture 
-ministry suggested that the higher of the two be 
considered for calculation of wage costs. Regarding 
management costs, the ministry indicated that the 
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percentage should be taken from the total costs, 
rather than from the paid-out costs. 

As a result of these changes, the procurement 
prices of foodgrains increased significantly. 


- Obviously the poot, the majority of whom are net 


buyers of food, are directly affected by the increase . 
in the prices of foodgrains, . z 

But this is not all. Apart from higher prices, the 
rich and middle farmers are the beneficiaries ‘of 
various kinds of subsidies. As a result of these 
subsidies, scarce resources are being squandered. 
One such example is the charging of flat rates for 
electricity in the case of ground-water pumping. 
This has led to over-irrigation of fields since the 
marginal cost of pumping water is almost zero. ~ 
This has also led to the problem of waterlogging. 

Another example of politics influencing irrigation 
can be found in sugarcane cultivation in Maharashtra. 
Some studies have indicated that, based an the 
present pattern of cropping under irrigation, no 
more than 34 per cent of the cultivated land in the 
State is likely to be irrigated. A changed pattern of 
cropping away from sugarcane to less water intensive _ 
crops like jowar, bajra, etc. can increase this to more 
than 50 per cent of the total.cultivated area. Also, 
this would bring many more small and marginal 
farmers within the fold of irrigation. But the sugar 
lobbies are too powerful in this State to allow 
changes in the cropping pattern. 

In recent years, even the policies relating to the 
buffer: stock and the public distribution system 
(PDS) have been influenced by political factors. 
Recent data show that the PDS is spreading to 
rural areas, but this.seems to be due to political - 
pulls rather than because of economic criteria. The 
introduction of the ‘two-rupee-a-kilo’ rice scheme 
in Andhra Pradesh is an obvious example of the 
PDS scheme which is based on political consi- 
derations. 

In order to please the farmers, politicians resort 
to popular policies without thinking about its impact 
on the economy. As part of their election promises, 
the Janata Dal Government waived farmers’ loans 
of upto Rs 10,000 at huge cost. One should not get 


. worried if mainly the poor benefit from these - 


measures. Some reports, however, show that middle 
and rich farmers benefited more from this. 

Turning to the third group of the agricultural l 
population, namely, the marginal farmers, it may 
be noted that the farmers’ organisations have not 
helped these cultivators. In fact, the so-called 
backward crops such as jowar, bajra, etc. which are 
mainly grown by the poor farmers are outside the 
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A scope of the demands of these organisations. 


oN 


. THE last group of the agricultural population, 


namely, landless agricultural labourers who consti- 
tute the Bulk of the poor in rural areas, are not able 
to get their share due to organisational weaknesses. 
The agricultural labourers are assetless and’ often 
unemployed. When they are iets they are 
paid .ow wages. They also from under- 
nutrition, sodal backwardness and illiteracy. These 
labourers can participate in demand politics through 
mobil‘sation. i 

In a few areas of the country, the poor were 
mobil:sed to press their demands. Mobilisations 
have occurred in Thanjavur district of Tamil Nadu 
and in some parts of Kerala. These mobilisations 
depended on the availability of leadership and the 
agrarian radicalism provided by the Communist 


` Party cadres in the 1940s and later 1960s. In contrast, 
the North Indian micro studies showed that the , 


l ` 
conditions which prevailed in Tamil Nadu and 
Kerala are more the exception than the rule. 

This kind of mobilisation of agricultural labourers 
not only occurs rarely but also the prospects of it 
becoming a vehicle of revolutionary transformation 
are not very good. In many States, higher minimum 
wages for agricultural labourers were announced 
recently but they were not implemented. As pointed 
out by the expert committee on the cost of produc- 
tion, agricultural labourers will be doubly hit “by 
not getting the strategy wage in the first instance 
and by having t pay higher prices of foodgrains 
on account of the artificially rising cost of production’. 

It may be noted that there has been no political 
party which has organised the poor as a group. 
When it comes to choosing between rich farmers 
and the poor, the government and all the political 
parties support the rich farmers’ cause. In fact, the 
decision-making of the government is generally the 
outcome of the relative clout of powerful lobbies 
which want to improve their private interests. O 

| (Courtesy: The Economic Times) 


| ' Sonia Gandhi asa Hindu Widow 


oe the aftermath of Rajiv Gandhi’s assassi- 
whe 94 nation, the Western media have gone. to 
town projecting Sonia Gandhi as a-Hindu widow 
mourr_ing the loss of her husband in the traditional 
upper-caste style. Implicit in the exercise is the 
element-of novelty that an Italian-born Christian 
woman is adopting the cultural norms and religious 
rituals of Hindu elites, although her husband was 
modernised and was himself the product of an 
inter-communal marriage. It was like Jackie Kennedy 
wearing a sari presented to her by Nehru, I think: a 
photo event. Or,nearer home Rajiv Gandhi or even 


~ an unkempt4ooking Chandra Shekhar flaunting a 





tribal dress, something unusual and, therefore, 
news-worthy. ` 
In the particular case of Rajiv Gandhi, the 


gruescme killing of a young political leader did not 
need any external prop for arresting public attention. 


The author, a senior journalist, was the Principa: 
Information Officer, . Press ion Bureau, 
Government of India during the period of the Janatc 
Party rule at the Centre (1977:79). 







G.S. BHARGAVA ~ 


Still, perhaps as an essay in human interest jour- 

nalism, the spotlight was lavished on a person in 
bereavement, subjected to the shock of the outrage. 
Grief, even in-India, has no caste or religion; only 
the ritual following it has those dimensions. It 
happens in all households but the poor and lower 


- caste people have no means of observing it. 


__ Why did the Indian media including government- 
run Doordarshan wallow in it? First, presumably, 
if it is news for the droves of foreign correspondents 
who descended on Delhi and so it must be for us 
also, We do not focus on the widows and other 
mourners of say, a Dange or a Kamalapati Tripathi 


- or even the security officer killed alongwith Rajiv: 


But they do not make the kind of news which the 
Rajiv Gandhi family did. 

Further, it was done at the time of the assassination 
of Indira Gandhi and so it must be the norm for 
VVIPs of that calibre. Like the scattering of the 
ashes on the Himalayas from LAF.planes (nobody 
has been able to enlighten me about its rationality 
or ritualistic significance, if any), but it is done. 


Nehru had specifically wanted it, although according 
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to some orthedox elements, it is unwholesome for 
the progeny. There is no evidence of Indira Gandhi 
wanting her ashes also to be disposed of in part 
like that but the Nehru style of funeral service 
. became the pattern. 

. Also,‘apparently, the display on Doordarshan of 
Indira Gandhi's body, with Rajiv standing by for 
an inordinately long period, had contributed to the 
so-called ‘sympathy wave’. So it was repeated, 
although Sonia Gandhi was fortunately spared the 
ordeal of such an exposure. If Hindu custom is the 
criterion, there is a time limit within which the 

y should be disposed of but that did not seem 
to matter. (Perhaps Chandra Shekhar and maybe 
Subramaniam Swamy, as the powers that be, would 
have liked to be projected keeping vigil by the 
body but considering the circumstances of the 
assassination they could not summon up the face 
for it.) In other words, the invasion of the privacy 
of a person in grief is also an acceptable input in 
personality building. 


+ 


BUT why did Sonia Gandhi, relatively new to this 
“culture”, go along with it, especially when she 
had no intention of entering active politics in the 
near future? If she chose to-wear the ritualistic garb 
of a Hindu widow it was her private matter. But 
why did she allow the obsessive media to focus on 
it—it was even mentioned in a briefing for visiting 
journalists—giving the impression that she is casting 
herself in the traditional role of a Hindu widow, 
with the implicit acceptance of the treatment which 
the society metes out to the victims? . 


It betrays ignorance of the toll of widowhood in 


traditional Hindu upper-caste terms. It is not at all 
like the glamourised version in the Ramayan and 
Mahabharat serials. Widowhood, in this system is a 
curse, a retribution for 'the sins in the previous 
births. Such a widow is a veritable untouchable, 
unholy, inauspicious and even unclean. Her presence 
on auspicious occasions is unwelcome. 
Although the intensity of the indignity inflicted 
-on ‘the. widow varies from region to region and 
‘upper caste to upper caste, the attitude is basically 
built on the animus inherent in the Manu-ordained 
social structure. In some places, there is still a kind 
of sati or self-immolation on the husband’s funeral 
pyre in vogue, while elsewhere there are practices 
like shaving the head of the victim, proscribing the 
use by Ker of jewellery, flowers and the mark on 
the forehead and prescribing periodical fasting and 


a particular type of food. She cannot be seen. 


partaking in any kind of entertainment or recreation, 


10 


including music. In short, a widow is worse than a 
woman. She just exists for the crime of not having 


- allowed herself to be burnt on her husband’s fyre. 


Amelioration of the lot of the widow has been 
an important plank of Hindu social reform for over 
a century now. In what is now the coastal area of 
Andhra Pradesh, there was the pernicious practice 
of selling young girls to old men for marraige. 
With the life-span then being much lower than 
now, widowhood followed like night after day. 
The plight of the young widow, subjected to the 
prejudice of the society and lust of other men, 
assumed the dimensions of a major social problem. 
Gurazada Appa Rao, who is now acclaimed as a 
maha kavi' (great poet) in Telugu literature, had 
written a play exposing the evil and stirred the 
conscience of generations of Telugus. There was 
also the movement for the marriage of widows 
spearheaded by Kandukuri Veeraisalingam. But 
the problem still persists. 2 

The writings of Sarat Chandra Chatterjee, among 
others, in Bengali similarly inspired and promoted 
the movement there which, in fact, set the style for 
similar activities in the whole country. So it was in 
what is now Maharashtra, with widows themselves 


_ taking the lead. The notoriety, in this respect, of 


Varanasi where young, disfigured widows were 
abandoned to fend for themselves, has been high- 


lighted by eminent Hindi writers. Despite all this, . 


the lot of the Hindu widow 1s still far from enviable. 

Women of aristocratic and high families, even if 
tradition-bound, are spared the ordeal, primarily 
because of the material resources at their command. 
At the other end of the spectrum, the lower-caste 
women who have to eke out a living, with or 
without a husband, are free of this curse. Remarriage 


` is also not taboo in some of these castes. 


Against this background, if highly placed women 
with immense visibility, allow themselves to be 
projected as traditional Hindu widows, anxious for 
acceptance by the hidebound, it is a setback to 
social progress. 

Indira Gandhi, with all her faults, never allowed 
herself to‘be patronised; nor did she clamour for 


` “acceptance” by’others. Even at the risk of being ` 


considered arrogant, she kept her chin up in these 
matters. Notwi taunts by Kamaraj, Sanjiva 
Reddy and others, she did not don the mantle of a 
widow. In fact, she did ‘not like being judged as a 
woman, lest the gender dimension ‘should make 
her an object of sympathy or even chivalry. Nor 
did Vijay Lakshmi Pandit who reached the high 
point of her illustrious career after the death of her 
husband. She would wish Sonia Gandhi had 
emulated them. Q 
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Counter Pak Fraudulence by Genuine Arms Control 


C. RAJA MOHAN 


$, slamabad has once again put India on the 

defensive on the nuclear issue. By proposing 
at A United. States, the Soviet Union and China 
should confer with India and Pakistan to resolve 


the nuclear tangle in South Asia, Nawaz Sharif, the: 


Pak Premier, has once again daimed the highground 
in the subcontinental battle of nuclear wits. In 
rejecting the proposal out of hand, New Delhi has 
been consistent but not entirely convincing. 

India has put forward two arguments, basically. 
One, zhat Pakistan is trying to wriggle out of the 
current American pressure on it by widening the 
debate to include India. Two, the reiteration of the 
traditional Indian position that regional disarmament 
is illusory and India wants a time bound global 
elimination of nuclear weapons. Instead, India could 
have done better by exposing the basic contradictions 
of Nawaz Sharif’s pro 

Nawaz Sharif has talked 
discrininatory non-proliferation regime for the 
subcontinent. It could be non: tory between 
India and Pakistan, but always discriminatory 
between the three nuciear weapons powers that 
are euthorised to oversee the nuclear non- 
proliferation in South Asia and the regional powers 

. which are non-nuclear, at least formally. 

Nawaz Sharif does not tell us how the US, 
whic has been unable to certify Pakistan’s nuclear 
virginity, will do so even if everyone agrees to 
procizim a nuclear weapon free zone in South 
Asia. -f Nawaz Sharif has found a way of restoring 
such r-yclear virginity, he is yet to share the wisdom 
with the rest of the world. 

The Pakistani proposals may make little sense 
technically, but they do make eminent political 
sense. Nawaz Sharif is trying to catch the prevailing 
international political wind on regional arms control. 
The recent proposals for an arms control regime in 
West Asia by the President Bush and the President 
Mitterand have only served to highlight the néw 
importance of regional arms control on the global 


The author is a Research Associate at the Institute for 
Defence Studies and Analyses, New Delhi. > 


about a non- 


agenda: South Agia will no o longer be able to escape 
international attention. Saying ‘no’ to all regional 


arms control proposals will no longer be prudent,- — 


politically. This does not mean India surrenders 
the core of its nuclear diploimacy—which consists 
of preserving its nuclear option and striving for an 
equitable global Serene nt regime. . 


+ 


WHAT Lidia needs to do is to devise and propose 
a variety of arms limitation proposals for the 


subcontinent that are consistent with its core .. 


objectives. New Delhi is right in rejecting ‘regional 
disarmament’. But there is no reason to reject 

onal arms control’. Disarmament would involve 
the elimination of all mass destruction weapons, 
the complete cessation of the arms race in all forms 
and the creation of a comprehensive security 
structure. Arms control, on the other hand, is more 
limited'in scope and demands measures that would 
help restrain the arms race and avoid war. 

Until now India has successfully articulated the 
disarmament approach to ward off international 
pressures. In the changed international context, 
India must adopt the arms control approach as a 
means to both defend its basic interests and to 
incrementally transform the strategic environment 
into a more secure one. This would involve the 
working out of a coherent set of arms control ob- 
jectives in the areas of conventional and unconventlo- 
nal arms limitation and the construction of a whole 
range of military confidence-building measures. 

India needs to take into account the basic strategic 
realities on the ground. There must also be an 


- absolute readiness to talk on arms control with any 


one, Pakistan or China. If we are prepared to put 


forward a set of arms control proposals that are at 


once realistic and consistent with the creation of a 
more stable military situation, we could autorhatically 
gain the diplomatic high ground, and not just in 
propaganda terms. The only way to counter the 
fraudulent Pakistani proposal is by putting ac across 
genuine ones. OQ 
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TRAINING OF CRAFT INSTRUCTORS 


The next ression of Craft Instructor's Tralning Course at ATis formerly Central Training iristtute for Instructor's established by the Manisiry of 
An ee ee aa Kanpur, Hyderabad, Ludhiana and CTI, Madras 
will commence from ist August 1991. 


Tralning is imparted in the following trades: : ~ ms 

1. Forger & Heat treater 2. Draughtemen (Mech.) > Draughtsmen (CI) ‘ 
4 = Electrictan 6 Fitter : ‘Grinder, 

7. Machinist . 8. = Inetrument (Mech.) . Mechanic (Motor Vehicle) 

10, Moulder A 11. Bhoot Metal Worker 12, Turner 

13. Welder 14. Pattern Maker 18. Refrigeration & Alroonditioning 
16. Carpenter ` 17. Tool & Die Maker 18, Mech. (Radio & TV) 

19. Letter Prees Machine Man : 20, Cutting & T. 21. Wireman 

22 Compoettor (hand) and Proof reading 23. Mechanic 24. Mechanic (Farm machinery) 
25. Electronice. = 

The trades effective at the different advanced Training Lnetitutes fonnerty CTis) and at CTI, Madras are Indicated below: 

1. ATI, Dasnagar, Howrah-711 108 ` 3 Trades indicated at 81 No, 1 to 16 

2 ATI, Sion, Bombay-440 022 Trades Indicated at SI. No. 2, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 12, 13, 16 to 18 & 25 

3. ATI, Udyognager, Kanpur-206 022 4 Trades Indicated at S1 No. 4, 5, 7, 9, 12, 13, 19 to 22 k 
4 ATI, Gill Roed, Ludhiane-141 003 Trades indicated at SL No. 4, 6, 7, 12, 13 & 24 

5. ‘CTI, Guindy, Madras-600 032 Trades Indicated at Si. No. 3, 4, 5, 7, 9, 10, 12, 13, 21 & 23 . 

6. ATI, Yidyanagar, Hyderabed-500 007 . Trades indicated at SL No. 4, 5.7, 12 & 21. 


The duration of training ls one yaar, successful tranees are awarded certificates of proficiency by the National Counci for Vocational Training, 
Government of India, MInsstry of Labour. 


After successful completion of the course, they become ehgitie for appointment as Craft instructors at the [Tle ae well as instructors for the traning 
of apprentices under the Apprentices Act, 1961. x 


Candidates who are Matriculatss and between 18-40 years of age and have passed a recognised Diploma Course in Engineering or Cartiicate 
course in the trade and have atleast one year prachcal expenence need apply. Application on pialn paper in the follovang format in Enghsh or Hindi 
alongwith attested copies of certificates should reach the Director, ATle/Principal, CTI for instructors where the admission æ desuwred, laiset by 
Juty 5, 1991. On top of the envelope, “Apphcaton for Inetructora/Counse Admission” be inecnbed. 


1. Name of the Counse/Trade for which fdmiesion Is sought : : ~ 
2 Name In full (Block letters) : nc OF 
3. Father’s/Husband’s name : P 

4. Address In full (n block letters), Paseport-sizo . 
5. Dede of birth : ’ Photograph to be . 
& Whether a mamber of 9C/ST : aftoced 

7 : 


Date i ‘ _ Signature of the appkcant 


Seats remaining untiled after admission of Stake Government ITL candidatee/deputees of Private Inetitutione/affillated Inetitutee and 
Industries may apply directly to the Head of the Institute where the trade fleld exists under Craft Instructor Trg. Programme. Some seats 
are reserved for SC/ST candidates subject to eligibiiy and avalabiity of seats left unfilled after the nominees of State Government candidates are 
admitted, i 


Fees: (M Nominees of Government [Tle. Nal 
(i) All other nom|nese/candidates: Re 30/- per month or part thereot per tralnes 


Hostal accomodabon œ evallable at a nominal rent No separate hostel accomodation is sveslable for lacies : 
Note 1: Instructors Training Courses at ATI, Hyderabad and CTI, Madras will be offered on modular basis in the following areas: 
Trades marked by asteriek* are offered on modular basis. 


\ 


L  Engineenng Technology — 3 months duraton 
E Tralning Methodology « 3 months durabon 
i. Trade Technology . 8 months duraton 


A tralnee wall have to clear all the modules before he becomes elgible for Craft Instructor Certthcate and the candidates shouid apply for admission 
$e various facies: tor: struction: Trama: $0 tha; concamed. ata 16., Director, ATI, Hyderabad; Principal, CTI, Madras where admisson be 
required 

Detaled modular programme » available from the Director/Principal of the concemed Instituta. 

Note: Every effort will be made to accommodate the candidates in the tradés of ATie (formerly CTI) of his choice but due to rush for admission or 
adminsstrative reasons ft may not always be possible for the Director of the Inetitute to do so and he should be prepared to move to any other ATI 
(formerty CTT), f posted. 

Note 3: ee ee ree eee ee eee eee kate we penn can annem 0g ate Sane 
and notice. 
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Elitist Growth and Mass Deprivation ` 


G.N.S. RAGHAVAN 


i 4#: h2 impact on India of the war that broke out 
[4 ir. January 1991 in West Asia has highlighted 
the vulnerability of an economy that is import- 
dependent for sustaining the lifestyle of the expense- 
account air travellers and car users of the ruling 
upper-middle and affluent classes. And the moral 
bankruptcy of organised communication—through 
formal education, the mass media and inter- 
channe&—has been exposed by the intensity of 
conflicts based on religion and caste which rocked 
the country during 1990. 

Thea2 events point to the need for a fundamental 
reappreisal fo the development strategy that has 


been fo lowed over the four decades since the First. 


Five Year Plan was launched. Jawaharlal Nehru, 
who inated the planning process, himself urged a 
reconsideration of the industrialisation model in 
the couse of one of his last major pronouncements 
on the subject. Replying to a debate on planning in 


* the Lok Sabha on December 11, 1963, he said: 


One tàing that distresses me very greatly is that... there is 
a good number of people in India who have not profited 
by planning, and whose poverty is abysmal and most 
painful. I begin to think more and more of Mahatma 
Gandni’s approach. It is odd that I am mentioning his 
name In this connection. I am entirely an admirer of the 
modem machine. But, taking things as they are in India, 
however rapidly we advance towards the machine age, 
the fact remains that large numbers of our people are not 
touched by it and will not be, for a considerable time. 
Some other method has to be evolved. : 
Over the quarter.century and more since the 
passing away of Jawaharlal Nehru, the development 
process became even more elitist. The result is that 


. India has entered the last decade of the twentieth 


century with the dismal distinction of carrying the 
largest rumbers of the world’s poor and the illiterate. 

The reasons for post-independence India taking 
an elitist and inequitous course were explored in 
the course of a study conducted recently by me. 
The mein findings are presented in the summary in 
this art-cle. The full report on the study, which was 
facilitated by a two-year senior fellowship awarded 


by the Indian Council of Social Science Research, is ` 


being published shortly by Gian Publishing House, 
New Delhi, under ‘the title Development and 
Communication in India. 


` The Palitical Framework: . 


Paub Freire, the Brazilian educator, hagyspoken 


their votes, by and large, to d 


\ 


of the political implications of literacy and illiteracy. 
Illiteracy, he says, is much more then just being 
unable to decode written language. It is “one of the 
concrete expressions of an unjust social reality... It 
is not strictly a linguistic or exclusively pedagogical 
problem. It is political.” This is true also of poverty, 
which is in the last analysis a political problem. 

In a country like India that is governed demo- 
cratically on the basis of universal adult franchise, 
the democratic process should be expected to result 
in a pattern of economic.development that benefits 
all, not only a few. yet so dormant is the political 
consciousness of the majority of our people that at, 


‘the end of seven Five Year Plans, they remain 


and illiteracy. They give 
es who 
rouse them on the basis of the vertical divides of 
religion and caste, language and ethnic origin, 
rather than to true champions of their interests. 

Drvide-and Rule: Then and Now: In order to divide 
and weaken the national movement, the British 
followed the policy of creating a rift between 
Hindus, on the one hand, and Muslims, Christians 
and Sikhs on the other; and promoting rivalry 
within the Hindu community on the basis of caste. 
The working of democracy in post-independence 
India has, ironically, resulted in a perpetuation of 
these divisive policies by many political parties. 
The tendency to cultivate vote banks based on 
religion, caste, language or ethnic origin has been 
aggravated by an electoral system of J 
representation. It enables a political party with 
much less than half of the popular vọte to capture 
two-thirds or more of the seats in a legislature. 
Bloc votes are therefore solicited in the hope of 
winning the election lottery. 

The divisive features of the polity constitutes— 
as vividly illustrated by the tragic social conflicts 
witnessed during 1990—the gravest threat to.mass- 
oriented development. Their correction ought to be 
a major concern of communicators desirous of pro- 
moting development, whether as political and social 
activists, journalists or academics. Yet they have 
paid curiously little attention to these political 
obstacles to development, which are briefly surveyed 
in this section. 

Constitution: Unequal Treatment of Religions: Those 


condemned to poverty 


eee 
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, in authority assert repeatedly that India’s Consti- 
tution has established a secular state. However, the 
Constitution confers rights on religious minorities 
that are not available to other citizens. Article 28 

_ prohibits religious instruction in educational 
institutions wholly maintained out of state funds 
but permits it in other institutions even if they 
receive aid out of state funds. Article 30 guarantees 
the right of minorities to establish and administer 
educational institutions of their choice, as well as 
the right of such instittitions to receive state aid. 

As early as in February 1947, Maulana Azad as 
the Education Minister in the Interim Government’ 
warned: against leaving religious instruction to 
private initiative. He said: d 

` The religious instructior" often imparted in India in pr 
vate institutions is of a kind which, instead of broadening 

the outlook and incukating a spirit of toleration and good- 

will towards all men, produces exactly the opposite result, 

This warning was ignored. So was the recom- 
mendation of the first University Education Commis- 
‘sion headed by Dr S. Radhakrishnan which said tn 
its report (1949) that “to be secular’ is not to be 

‘religiously illiterate”. If wanted instruction in the 
universal human values of all religions to be imparted 

as part of the curriculum. The results of the working 
of Article 30 of the Constitution are seen today in 
the activity of fanatical militants indoctrinated over 
the years of nearly 200 schools run in Kashmir by 

` the Jamaat-e-Islami. These schools were shut down 
by the State authorities belatedly in 1990. 

Discriminatory Laws: The laws of the ‘land 
discriminate between citizens on the basis of religion. ` 
It is a punishable crime for a Hindu to have more 
than one wife but a Muslim may practise polygamy 
‘with impunity. This is the consequence of confining 
to Hindus the reform of marriage law in the mid- 
fifties despite the fact that Article 44 of the 


Conétitution lays it down as a. Directive Principle `` 


of State Policy: “The State shall endeavour to 
secure for the citizens a uniform civil code throughout, 
the territory of India.” 

“In his keenness to win the confidence of. the 
Muslim community” says Dr S. Gopal, the bi 
of Jawaharlal Nehru, “he (Nehru) failed to provide 
_ equality before the law to all Indian women... 

deny rights to Muslim women which are available 
to worhen of other faiths is a violation of the’ 
provision in the Constitution that the State shall 
not discriminate against citizens on grounds of 
religion.... What Nehru ned in the fifties has 
now become even more 
Currimbhoy Chagla, the former Chief Justice of the 
Bombay High Court who also served for some 
years as India’s Ambassador and in the Union 
Cabinet, says in his autobiography: - 


cult.” Muhammad 


” a 


I have often strongly disagreed with the government . 
policy of constantly harping upon minorities, minority 

_ -Matus and minority rights. It comes in the way of national 
unity... Of course, it may serve well as a v tching 

_ device’ to win Muslim votes, but I do not belleve in 
- sacrificing national interests in order to get temporary 
party benefits. I am horrified that, in my country, while 
monogamy has been made the law for the Hindus, 
Muslims can still indulge in the luxury of polygamy. It is 
an insult to womanhood. 


A more recent discriminato r law, enacted by 


Parliament in 1986, is the Muslim Women Act. This 


. followed protests by Muslim cortservatives a 


. a Supreme Court decision of 1985 which held that, 


like other Indians, Muslim males were liable under 
the Criminal Procedure Code to pay maintenance 
to a divorced and needy wife. - this 
verdict, the Muslim Women Act ae everybody 
except the husband responsible for the maintenance 
of a divorced wife who cannot support herself. 
Communalism in Administrative Actions: Cultivation 
of the Muslim vote bank was clearly the motivation 
behind a Communist-led government carving out, 
in the Kerala State, Malapuram as a new Muslim- 
majority district. The annual report of the Department 
of Food for 1988-89 has a section on ‘Programmes 


for Minorities’. The schemes include “educational. 
programmes in nutrition and fruit and vegetable ` 


preservation for minority groups”. The Press Trust 
of India news agerxy put out on September 2,'1990 
a report giving particulars of the Central Govern- 
ment’s plan for faster development of 41 districts 


in the urine epee identified as “minority concentiation’ - 


backward districts” eee Miery 
sources, the report said: 
These districts will be “covered with time bound ` 
educational and economic programmes. Similar prog- . 
rammes will be launched in minority concentration citles, 
palais ane lees ehle teo have beet kignline by fig 


would be taken, the PTI report added, “to 
see t es are relevant to their (the 


. minority’s) trdditional skills ‘and occupations.” 


It is disingenuous for politicans who, in their 
quest for votes, thus promote the consciousness of 
a separate identity based on religton to call upon 


` communicators to combat separatism and- ‘promote 


` vertical divides-of religion and caste, the 
Middle and affluent classes have been able to 


national integration. 


` 


. To Socialism by Maruti Car? 


With the attention of the poor diverted by the 
upper- 


appropriate the gains of post-independence dèvelop- 
ment. A symbol of the elitist pattern of development 


is the Marutj car, conspicuous among the privately- : 
owned vehicles Which choke the toads of India’s . 


capital gity. They consume petrol refined from 
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imported crude oil paid for with borrowed foreign 
exchange, pollute the atmosphere and cause a large 
number of road accidents. Those who have no 


other opion suffer bestial-crowding in buses, with. 


women aften being subjected to indecent harassment. 

Definition Understates Poverty: Differences in levels 
of economic development will justify the definition 
of poverty in terms of a lower income level in India 


than in the affluent countries. But it will be futile(} 


for the ruling class of any country to bring down 
poverty statistically, or even define it out of existence, 
by prescribing an inhumanly low level of household 
income as the cut-off point. Poverty, like murder, 
will out. f 

The poverty line, urban and rural, is worked out 
on the tasis of prices current in the base year of 
each Five Year Plan. The monetary definition remains 
unchanged during a Plan period. It is indexed for 
inflation only when the next Plan is drawn up. 
Thus, a family. that is found in the course of the 
Seventh Plan to have crossed the rural poverty line 
defined at Rs 6400 of annual household consumption 
expenditure, may in fact be as poor, in terms of 
real income, as it was at the start of the Plan—or 
even poorer. 

A second n for the definition understating 
Indian, poverty is that it multiplies the defined 
level of per capital consumption expenditure by 
five, waich used to be the average size of the 
Indian -ural family at the’1951 Census. There has 
been an increase in the household size over the 
guccess.ve Censuses. It now stands at 5.59 per 
rural household and 5.45 per urban household. 
Allowing for inflation as well as the increased size 
of the household, the rural poverty line should 
now—in 1989—be not less than Rs 10,000. 

Poverty and Population Growth: Poverty breeds 
large families because a pair of hands bring in 
more than it takes to keep a mouth fed at bare 
subsistence level. Failure to recognise and act on 
this truth has led to an enormous outlay of public 
funds on a population control programme whose 
results have proved negative. 


As Development, So Communication 

These is a close nexus between the pattern of 
economic development and of social communication 
in a country. They have a mutually reinforcing 
effect. The counterpart of the Maruti car in the 
public sector of industry-is Doordarshan in the 
official sector of mass communication. Elitist growth 
and mass deprivation have marked the communi- 
cation scene in free India. 

Betrayal of Article 45: Education is the most 
organised, direct and potent form of consciousness- 
raising communication. Its role in development is 


crucial. The founding fathers wrote in the 
Constitution: 7 i 
Artide 45: The state shall endeavour to provide, within a 
period of ten years from the commencement of this 
Constitutlon, for free and compulsory education for all 
children until they complete the age of fourteen years. 
But this’ Article forms part of the Directive 


` Prindples, which are only morally binding on the 


state. It speaks for the callousness of the ruling 
classes that Parliament has not even bothered to 
amend Article 45 to revise the target date. 

Among the findings of a survey of some Madhya 
Pradesh villages as part of the study was the high 
rate of rural girl drop-outs even at the primary 
stage of education. The situation at the high school 
stage was worse. 

The ‘National Perspective Plan for Women, 1988- 
2000 AD’, drawn up in 1988 by the Department of 
Women and Child Development, implicitly gives 


` up the goal of Universal Elementary Education. It 


says (p. 173): 

Formal education as the path to human development is 

both costly and a long-term process. Thus, in a developing 

country like India it is critical to harness mass media and 
other forms of communication. 

This only confirms the abandonment—carefully 
disguised by verbal jugglery—of the goal of universal 
and compulsory education in the ‘National Policy 
on Education, 1986’. The document said (p. 12): 

It shall be ensured that all children who attain the age of 

about 11 years by 1990 will have had five years of school 

or its equivalent through the non-formal stream. Likewise, by 

1995, all children will be provided free and compulsory 

education up to 14 years of age. (Emphasis added) 

To see through the hypocrisy, it is only necessary 
to consider whether the members of the Council of 
Ministers at the Centre, and the members of 
Parliament who endorsed this policy, will be content 
to let their children receive non-formal equivalent 
of formal schooling. 


The Navodaya Extravaganza; While failing to secure 


‘the universalisation of elementary education, the 


government is implementing an expensive scheme 
for opening a ‘Navodaya Vidayalaya’ in every 
district of the country, residential and run on the 
pattern of the exclusive ‘public schools’ of which 
the Doon School is the best known. Everything 
from board and lodging to tultion and books is free 
for every student, irrespective of the level of parental 
income. The direct expenditure on students per 
head was estimated in mid-1988 at Rs 350 per 
month. These schools start from Class VI and 
admission is on the basis of a talent test, with 
reservation of seats for the SCs and STs. Obviously 
only the children of families well above the poverty 
line—whether or not belonging to the SCs or STs— 
can send their sons and daughters to school and 
keep them there till the fifth standard. 
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As part of this, the socio-economic profile of a 
cross section of students of the Navodaya School at 
Canoon in Goa was ascertained. Eleven of the 16 
students interviewed had a TV set at home; 14 had 
radio; two had cars; five had a cycle or scooter; and 
15 homes took a daily newspaper. These findings 
run counter to the claim made by the Director of 
the Navodaya Vidyalaya Sangathan that “more 
than 40 per cent of the children’s parents have an 
annual income of less than 6000". 

Radio; Urban and Middle Class Bias: During the 17 
years of Jawaharlal Nehru’s Prime Ministership 
there was no political advertising on radio in 
favour of the party in power at the Centre, nor was 
there commercial advertising. These were negative 
virtues. There was no positive reorientation of the 
role of radio. It continued to provide entertainment 
and information of interest to the urban middle 
and upper classes. The use made of radio for 


promoting rural development has been limited to ‘ 


providing useful information for ‘landowning 
farmers. Radio has had no relevance for the rural 
landless except, after the transistor revolution, for 
those in the Green Revolution areas to whom it 
offers film music. 

It was only in the Sixth Plan (1980-85) that a 
pilot: scheme for a half dozen local stations was 
included. The first district-level radio went on the 
air at Nagercoil in Tamil Nadu on October 30, 


1984. A circular issued from the Delhi headquarters | 


of the AIR leaves little to be desired in its articulation 
of the concept of local broadcasting. But the resources 
made available to local stations are so meagre that 
the concept cannot be realised. 

AIR Kota: a Foreign-aided Exception: The local 


station at Kota in Rajasthan is the only one in the- 


AIR’s network to have a special unit, with the 
requisite resources of staff, transport and funds, 
for Development Broadcasting. The programme 
executives visit villages where the people are spoken 
to and their problems and interests ascertatned. 
The programmes, participative and field based, are 
in the locally spoken Haroti, not the standard 
literary, form of Hindi. The DBU’s programmes 
have helped to bring about desirable change, on 
the ground, among rural communities: elimination 
of guinea worm infection in Naigon village; 
promotion of cleanliness in the village of Sorgia; 
and encouragement of the enrolment of children in 
schools. What will happen after the funding of the 
four-year project by the Asia-Pacific Institute for 
Broadcast Development (Kuala Lumpur) and the 
Ryerson International Development Centre (Canada) 
ceases? 

‘No Access for Rural Poor: Neither at Nagercoil 
nor at Kota is there a community listening facility. 
APE (eS 
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But Kota’s DBU supplies cassette recordings of 
development-promotive programmes for utilisation _ 
in the non-broadcast mode.: While both these stations 
broadcast on Medium Wave, almost all the district- 
level stations envisaged in the Eighth Plan will 
employ a N modulation. This is because of 
the congestion of the medium wave spectrum. But 
FM radio receivers now being made in India cost 
more than ten times the price of MW transistor 
sets. The problem of access to radio for the rural 
poor can be met best by a combination of the 
community pany Ser thay audio cassettes. 
The cassettes should be made available for utilisation, 
both by officials of the development departments 
and by non-officials in the voluntary sector. 

Doordarshan: A Communication Aberration: 
at Doordarshan today it must be hard to believe 
that the TV was introduced in India in 1959 with an 
educational and developmental intent. It became a 
vehicle of middle and upper class entertainment, 
and of the image-building of the Prime Minister, in 
the post-Nehru years. A late flicker of the educational 
impulse was the Satellite Instructional Television 
Experiment launched in 1975. But there were only 
three base production centres to make programmes 
for villages with varied agro-economic and cultural 
backgrounds spread over six States. The common- ° 
sense view on the need for area-specificity and the 
employment of local speech in development 
communication was borne out by a research study 
sponsored by the Indian Space- Research: Organi- 
sation (ISRO). It entailed holistic studies by 
anthropologists who lived'for about a year and a 
half in seven villages: one each in the six States 
and, in addition, village Dadusar served by a , 
terrestrial transmitter at Pij in Gujarat. The Pij 
transmission was organised by the socially concerned 
among the space scientists of the ISRO. Employing 
the locally spoken Charautari variant of Gujarati in 
many of its programmes, the terrestrial Pij 
transmission turned out to be more intelligible and 
relevant to'the rural poor than the programmes 
teceived via satellite. 

Delhi-Centrism: The lesson of Pij was lost on the 
makers of India’s communication policies. The 
Ninth Asian Games held in Delhi in 1982 saw not 
only the introduction of colour TV but the installation 
of low-power transmitters to relay telecasts from 
Delhi. A Working Group on Software for 
Doordarshan, appointed by the government, recom- 
mended early in 1984 the endowing of each trans- 


~ mitter site with the facility of making programmes 


of local interests in local speech. The recommendation 
has been ignored, and the forest of relay transmitters 
continues to grow. Doordarshan’s commercial adver- 
tising has promoted a self-indulgent culture of 
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consumerism which dulls the social conscience. 
Other official media like the short film, pamphlets 
suffer similarly from centralisation 
and an urban bias. An effort was made by the field 
ublicity organisation, in the early seventies, to 
ocalise development communication—from the 
to work in the 


. border regions, to the production of films specially 


—; 


made for particular areas with commentary in the 
local language, and the designing of calendars and 
other print material so as to convey the theme of 


national unity in local idiom and imagery. But the 


effort wes not sustained. 


Non-O fficlal Sector: Diverse Voices 

It is markable that a section of the Press, 
which is privately owned and run for profit, has 
made a better contribution to the development 
process than the publidy owned and governmentally 
run media. The Second Press Commission said in 
its report (1982): 

It is to the credit of the Indian Press that, despite its 

predominantly urban and middle class moorings, it hes 

evincec interest in the problems of farmers, agricultural 

workers, artisans, tribal groups and other sections of the 

rural population. Though, judged by readership or by 

ownership, it ts not necessary for most of our newspapers 

to highlight the issues of poverty, the Press has made a 

major contribution by reminding readers of those who live 

below che poverty line and giving the ruling middle and 

upper classes a feeling of guilt. 

Inter-Personal Communication in the Two Sectors: 
The fielc work undertaken in some Madhya Pradesh 


- Villages as part of the present study included 


interviews with exports and change agents, as well 
as the intended beneficiaries, in the field of health. 
In the district of Vidisha only the government 


- system `s at work, while in Hoshangabad there is 


also a health care project of Kishore Bharati, a 
voluntary organisation. In the government system, 
priorities are set by policy-makers sitting far away 
in the national and State capitals. A doctor at a 
Primary Health Centre said the crying local needs 
were village sanitation and the provision of safe 
drinking water. But these were not at the top of the 
agenda of policy-makers. To them, family planning 


and eradication or control of communicable diseases ` 


were what mattered most. T 

A voluntary organisation, on the other hañd, 
makes izs own policy based on local needs. Voluntary 
workers are not under the pressure of targets set 
from above. They do not try to push people into 
accepting a new practice. They seek to bring about 
change in desirable directions through patient 
discussion and dialogue. The friendly attitude of 
change agents in the voluntary, sector makes a 
great difference to the response from the illiterate 


rural poor. In the ent sector, communication 
is part of official duty-along lines laid down by the 
higher rungs in thè hierarchy. For Kishore Bharati — 
workers, communication was part of their engage- 
ment in voluntarily undertaken social action. 


As Communication, So Development ` 

In contrast to communication which serves tọ, 
buttress the status quo is consclousness-raising 
communication. Practised by voluntary social 
activists, by a section of publicists through the non- 
governmental ‘media of the Press and films, and— 
as an exception to the rule—by a few in the official. 
information agencies, it serves to widen, deepen 
and democratise the development process. 
worker, communication is not a career but is part 
of his or her engagement in social action impelled 
by conviction and commitment. Such action 
communication helps the common people to improve 
their conditions of life through their own cooperative 
effort, as well as by bringing pressure on the 
authorities to implement laws and p es 
promotive of broad-based development and equal 
rights for citizens. The study bears out the hypothesis 
that development communication is effective when 
it is part of an engagement in social action, rather 
than as communication per se which much of 

ental ‘publicity’ tends to be. 

Joining of Hands by the Humane: The most valuable 
of resources for human development is not rupee 
finance or foreign exchange or technical personnel 
but men and women of goodwill who would like 
to work for building a better society. 5 

There are persons of humanity, tolerance and 
compassion among the adherents of each religion. 
They have more in common with their counterparts 
professing other religions than with those, in their 
own religion, who are either indifferent to the 
sufferings of others or are filled with intolerance 
and greed. Yet the humane rarely join hands across _ 
religions. Men and women of goodwill are likewise 
divided by the barriers of political ideology. The 
honest among secularists and the honest among 
members of religion-based parties have much in 
common with each other, and nothing in common 
with hypocritical secularists or hypocritical 
religionists. f 

The humane must join hands, in village 

,and every urban locality. For the true difference is 
not between those who believe in different religions, 
or between the adherents of one political ideology 
and another. It is between the socially concerned 
and the unconcerned, the self-transcending and the 
self-centred, the humane and the not-so-humane.Q) 
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NATIONAL ARCHIVES OF INDIA 
SCHOOL OF ARCHIVAL STUDIES © 


XXIV Session Certificate Course in Care and Conservation of 

books manuscripts and Archives of eight weeks duration | 
(8th July — 30 August 1991). 

The next short term course in care and conservation of books 

manuscripts and Archives is being organised for sponsored 

candidates by the Schooi of Archival Studies, National Archives 





of India, Janpath, New Delhi. The course ls of eight weeks _ 


duration and ls a full-time course. evi Teommence froma say 
1991 and last upto 30th August, 1991. 

Objectives : The objectives of the course are : I) to provide 
theoretical knowledge and practical experience of the subject. 
Ii) to familiarize with : a) factors causing deterioration of valuable 
collections. b) Shelving and storage methods. c) Preventive and 
restorative methods. d) Fire preventives and fire fighting arrange- 
ments etc. e) the lastest methods of conservation, repair and 
rehabilitation to enable the institutions to Introduce preventive 
measures of conservation for ensure the longevity of their 
valuabledocumentary heritage. lli) to furnish adequate know- 
how on modern equipment and accessories for setting up asmall 
preservative unit. iv) to help offices and institutions to get trained 
personnel in the field. 


Eligibility : A candidate should be 2nd class graduate preferably 


7 in science from a recognised university (with chemistry & 


physics). He should be well conversantin English as the medium 
of instructions In English. However a candidate can opt for Hindi 
as medium of study and Examination. He should be below 50 
years of age. 

Pay, Board and lodging aivenbomente: Pay and allowances are 
borne by the sponsoring authorities. The trainees would make 
their own arrangements for boarding and lodging as the School 
‘has no hostel facilities of Its own. 

How to apply : Application, giving particulars such as name, age, 
qualification department and nature of duties, duly sponsored by 
employer may be sent to the Director General of Archives, 
‘School of Archival Studies, National Archives of India, Janpath, 
New Dolhi-1, latest by 10th June, 1991. Only those applications 
which are duly sponsored by employer will be considered for, 
admission to the course. The application should bear the 
superscription ‘XXIV Certificate Course in Care and Conser- 
vation’. Application received after the expiry of the due date will 
nut be considered for admission and no further correspondence, 
will be entertained on the subject. 
APPLICATION PROFORMA —————-———— 
CERTIFICATE COURSE IN ARCHIVES ADMINISTRATION/RECORD 

MANAGEMENT/CONSERVATION/REPROGRAPHY. : 

1. Name & Address of the sponsoring Deparimen /Ministry/Organtsation 

2.Name of the Candidate’ ` 

3.Age 

4. Post held at present 

5. Nature of work and duties at preeent 


6 Particulars of all examinations passed and degrees obtained at the Í 
University atc. 


een oore ivem omean [ver 
Signature of the candidate 

Signature and seal of the 

Sponsoring Authority. 

a ne Gavp 91/132 mmmmma 
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A “Unipolar” World Calls for Democratisation 


M.S. RAJAN 


; he alternative to unipolarity (in international 
affzirs) is chaos,” wrote recently a distin- 
zülshed American columnist. “Our best hope for 
safety... is in strength and will—the strength and 
wili to lezd a unipolar world unashamedly, laying 
down the rules of world order and being prepared 


. to enforce them.” 


That such a patently absurd view is published in 
a reputec periodical, Foreign Affairs (New York), is 
a measure of American intellectual immaturity, or 


sad decline in American intellectual attitudes to - 


the new world order after the Gulf conflict. It 
could also be the latest instance of “arrogance of 
power” which Senator Fulbright (a former Chairman 
of the US Senate Foreign Relations Committee) 
spoke about in another context many years ago. 
That the world scene should have ended up (by 
a strange conspiracy of circumstancés) after the 
Gulf conflict with unilateral American hegemony 
over the rest of the community of nations—when, 
in fact, many of us were expecting a bipolar world, 
and detente, to move to a multipolar one—is to be 
regretted, as much for the future world order as 
for the >enign interests of the United States itself. 
For, anyone who is familiar with diplomatic history 
is perfectly aware of the inherent instability of a 
world order, (and presently, one endangered by 
the presence of nuclear weapons) rooted in the 
hegemony of.any power or group of powes—so 
that ne one in his senses could make a Virtue of 
such hegemony. Pax Americana is as much a passing 
chimera as Pax Britannica was some decades ago. 


+ 


THE sovereign nation-state-system (which is a 
little cver 350 years old) has never accepted, or 
acquiesced in, such hegemony for any length of 
time, even when the system has had a small 
number of states (mostly, in Europe). Today, with 
159-pLis sovereign states, and in a “global village”, 


The author is Professor Emeritus of International 
Orsamisation, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 
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the society of states will not put up for long with 
the hegemony of one state or a group of states. 
And with 102 of this large number of states being— 
or claiming to be—non-aligned and expressly 
opposed to hegemonism as such, unipolarism (as 
of the earlier phase of bipolarism) will be stridently 
opposed by the overwhelming majority of nations. 

Unipolarism would also be counter to American 
national interests. The emergence of American uni- 
polarism in the post-Gulf conflict is, after all, the 
result of a conspiracy of circumstances, the central 
element of which was the extraordinary (and even 
unprecedented) stupidity of Saddam Hussein’s Iraq 


, which antagonised practically the entire world 


community. This unprecedented circumstances will 
never again be repeated by any other nation—if 
one goes by the diplomatic history of the past, for, 
even Hitler had some allies in his mad adventures, 
while Saddam Hussein had none. Secondly, the 
United States was able to establish its hegemony 
only through military and financial assistance of 
many nations, even larger in number than the 
coalition of “United Nations” during the Second 
World War. Such a large coalition of nations seems 
most unlikely to be repeated, like Saddam Hussein’s 
stupidity. Therefore, for the United States to project 
or promote a unipolar world for any length of time 
will prove counter-productive to long-term, vital 
American national interests. The United States can 
prosper and retain its super-power status only if it 
seems to share its power and status with its major 
allies, the EEC and Japan, and perhaps also, with 
its presently nominal adversary, the post-perestroika, 
Soviet Union. 

And, what makes any one to believe that the 
super-power status of the Soviet Union will remain 
éroded for long? Equally, will the EEC or Japan 


acquiesce indefinitely with US hegemony? It is sad 


to see that a passing phase in the international - 
system—the unipolar status of the United States— 
is being made a great and standing virtue by a 
distinguished American writer and projected by a 
famous journal. The present unprecedented cons- 
piracy of circumstances should not mislead our 
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judgements on international affairs. 

The continuance of US hegemony fs also precari- 
ous because international relations is partly institutio- 
nalised in a large number of international organisa- 
tions, especially the United Nations and its sister 
institutions. While the balance of power between 
international organisations and the sovereign nation- 
state system is still largely in favour of the latter, 
and it is not impossible for the United States and 
its allies (as it happened in the Gulf conflict) to 
manipulate the world o tion, such exercises 
_ cannot be easily or often replicated; it is difficult to 
replicate the conspiracy of circumstances of the 
‘ Gulf conflict, and ‘also the stupidity of Saddam 
Hussein to antagonise practically the whole world. 


+ 


WHAT, then, is the alternative to the present, tran- 
sitory, unipolar world? It can only be democratisation 
of international relations, being urged for some 
years by the non-aligned movement (NAM). In the 
long run, this is not only good for the community 
of nations, but also for the United States. 


Such a world order is ostensibly, both Utopian ` 


presently, and adverse to American interest. As for 
the former, It is enough to point out, for instanc, 
that after being ‘severely critical for a couple of 
_ decades of the policy of non-alignment as doctrinaire 


OFFICE OF THE EXCISE COMMISSIONER 
MADHYA PRADESH 


‘TENDER NOTICE 
FOR SUPPLY OF BHANG 


Sealed tenders are Invited for supply of 1,05,000 
kilograms (one lakh, five thousand kgs) claaned 
Bhang of crop 1991-92, during the year 1991- 
92. The terms and conditions of Bhang-tender 
may be obtalned from the office of the Excise 
Commissioner, Madhya Pradesh, Gwallor on 
any working day upto 1 PM to 10.6.91. The 
Bhang supplier interested for making supply 
may submit his sealed tander to the office of 
the undersigned by 3.30 PM of 10.6.91. The 
tender will be opened at 4 PM on the same 
day, i.e., 10.6.91 In the presence of the 
tenderers. Tender may also be submitted for 
lesser quantity of Bhang which shall not be 
less than 20,000 kilogram. i 


Gwalior 
Date; 21.5.91 


Madhya Pradesh 





and unrealistic, the United States has now gracefully 
come to accept it as legitimate for those nations 
that desire to adopt it. Secondly, democratisation 
of international relations is only the end-result of 
one of the US foreign policy objectives of promoting 
democracy in other nations (however haltingly and 
selectively it has been). The, US military and economic 
might is disproportionately so high, compared to 
that of any other natlon (presently and for the 
forseeable future) that it is unlikely to be adversely 
affected, provided, of course, American polity and 
actions are guided by enlightened national interest. 
After all, a unipolar world of sole American hege- 
mony cannot last, even as a passing phase, except 
on the cooperation, goodwill or tolerance of the 
rest of the nations of the world. 

And democratisation of international relations 
does not mean (as‘even the NAM conceives it) the 
collective judgement of the majority of nations 
counter to the US national interests. © 4 . 

Essentially, it means discussion and consensual 


decisions in multilateral forums, like the United 


„Nations, on matters of common, collective, interests— 
such as, for instance, Iraqi aggression on’ Kuwait. 
After all, American unipolarism only emerged in 
such a contingency. The United States can continue 
to maintain its leadership—now that the Cold War 
is over—only in such a situation on a vast number 
of similar issues as disarmament, control.of drug 
traffic, environmental problems, economic develop- 
ment of less developed countries, and so on. On ` 
these and other similar issues, the US national 
interests are not very different from the interests of 
the vast majority of nations, It is only thus that the 
US unipolarism can be harmonised with the desire 
for democratisation of international relations of the 
overwhelming majority of other nations. 

The demand for democratisation of international 
relations is legitimate, not just because the NAM 
happens to urge it. It is the end-result of the 350- 
year struggle of the small and the weak states 
against the hegemony of the great powers, and for 
genuine independence, sovereignty and equality of 
states. For the over three centuries of the sovereign 
nation-state system, the vast majority of these 
states have endured being reduced (in the words 
of Marshal Tito) to “the status of observers and 
voters” in international forums, without’ being 
allowed to participate in decision-making in matters 
of vital concern to them. This is part of the reason 
for the instability of the world order even now. A 
perpetuation of this crucial fault of the international 
system in a unipolar world would only aggravate 
this ancient source of instability, and do no good 
either to the system or to the United States. = Q 
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Poverty Alleviation Programmes: 
West Bengal’s Experience 


‘G.K. LIETEN 


he development administration with its top- 
Pe down bureaucratic approach, it is often 
assumed and argued, has turned out to be an 
ineffective delivery system to reach the Poverty 
Alleviation Programmes (PAP) to the rural poor. A 
more effective system would require decentralisation, 
more pacticularly the devolution of power to the 
lowest units of administration: On the other hand, 
more powers and resources at the local level would 
increase the danger of misappropriation of funds 
by the rural elite. ` 

In West ‘Bengal the delivery mechanism from 


_ below through democratised panchayats can be 


assumed to have partially solved this problem in 
the sense that the traditional key men in the 
villages have been replaced by a new leadership 
which is dosely in touch with and tends to stand 
up for the poor villagers. Has this decreased the 
misappeopriation and, at a more general level, has 
this mzde the PAP more effective? We shall give 
one possible answer on the basis of field data in 
Birbhun district, with detailed information from 
one vil.age in the district. 


Finance Constraints 

Programmes have to be financed, and a major 
crunch presents itself at the outset. The financial 
constraints under which the government machinery 
is working make it indispensable to rely on the 
commercial banks. The district and block 
develapment plans which are duly prepared and 
approved by the zilla parishad, cover all the advances 
to be made by the banks to the priority sectors 
(agriculture, small scale industries and the tertiary 
sector), and include a special component for the so- 
called weaker sections (small and marginal farmers, 
STs aad SCs). Against the national directive of ten 


‘per cent of the total advances, in Birbhum in 1988, 
42.4 per cent accrued to the weaker sections. (UCO 
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Bank, Annual Action Plan 1988, Birbhum District: 
25B) This achievement has been made, possible 
through the active involvement of the elected 
representatives in the-gram panchayat and the 
panchayat samiti. i 

The total financial flows, however, have remained 
far short of the target. From the data in Graph 1 it 
would appear that the record in the district has 
changed for the better, but that the objective of 
optimal credit flows to the rural areas—60 per cent 
credit/deposit ratio is the national directive—is 


‘not being achieved. The spurt in deposits since the 


early seventies (from 51 million to 1648 million in 
1988) was more than matched by increasing 
advances, and the C/D ratio of the banks in 
Birbhum district rose from slightly more than 10 
per cent around 1970 to 40 per cent in 1988. The 
present achievement is still well below the national 
average,’ but nevertheless constitutes a considerable 
improvement over the earlier situation. 

A.closer look at the different banks, however, 
discloses marked differences. Some of the banks 
(the Mayuraakshi Graamin Bank and the Distict 
Central Cooperative Bank) haye been continuously 
above the target figure, and in many years have 
actually achieved more than 100 per cent in the 
case of the C/D ratio. Among the commercial 
banks, the C/D ratio has been consistently high in 
the case of the Lead Bank (UCO) and the Union 
Bank and consistently low (hardly 25 per cent) in 
the case of some of the major national banks, like 
the State Bank of India and the United Bank of 


.India. In terms of deposits, the defaulting banks 


control by far the major resources and thus have a 


decisive impact on the low C/D ratio. 
The total sum of advances, which has risen 
impressively, should be further qualified. The C/D 


_ ratio, low as it is, is misleading on various counts. 


The Lead Bank yearly formulates a fairly detailed 
Annual Action Credit Plan so as “to guide the 
credit institutions in the district and deploy their 
credit in such a manner that they will have the 
maximum impact on the development of the district 
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and, at the same time, benefit an increasing 
proportion of the weaker sections of the society”. 
(UCO Bank 1987: 23) It appears, however, that only 
a decreasing part of the total advances are routed 
to this District Credit Plan. Whereas in 1980 loans 
under the DCP represented 75 per cent of the 
advances (25 per cent of the deposits), the following 
years witnessed an uninterrupted decline, down to 
29 per cent and 12 per cent respectively in 1988. 
While the advances increased almost tenfold 
after 1978, the advances under the DCP hardly 
doubled. Again, even the latter achievement is 
very much on account of the regional development 
banks: in 1986, the MGB and DCCB and LDB 
together signed for two-thirds of the credits extended 
to agriculture. In addition, the advances provided 
by the banks from its own resources to the execution 
of programmes under the DCP constitute less than 


half of the new advances, as a rule only six per cent 
of the deposits. The rest of the money is provided_ 
by the NABARD Bank, by government programmes 
and by expected recoveries on outstanding credits 
under the programme. (UCO Bank 1988:25) 


Lenkages 

In India, bank loans by and large have been 
ee their ways to the richer households. Even 
in the schemes explicitly set up to help the marginal 
sections, the leakage to the non-target group has 
been considerable? The problem, Atul Kohli has 
argued, is political: 

From the point of view of social actors, public resources 

for social benefits are like extra resources falllng from the 

sky. If some social actors are tall and others short, the tall 

ones tend to grab much of what is coming down „m The 

CPM’s experiment is not a total success, yet it stands out 

as uniquely impressive within the Indian setting.” 


GRAPH 1 
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Untike in respect of bank loans, where the State 


Government and its lower organs can only put in 


F requests but where the ultimate décision remains’ 


with the banks, in respect of the government- 
financed Poverty Alleviation Programmes, the 
political authorities are directly responsible for the 
implementation of the schemes. 

For an evaluation of those programmes, we can 
rely on th2 concurrent evaluatin findings of the 
Department of Rural Development in New Delhi, a 
study of £00 blocks in the country, of which two 
(Nanoor end Dubrajpur), are located in Birbhum 
district. Tne data relate to 1987-88, and are based 
on a study of 40 projects per block. 


The close involvement of the na does- 


appear to have had salutary effects on a number of 
>z counts. Ir. Table 1 some of the findings haye been 
summarised. For the sake of brevity, the data on 
West Bengal have been set out against the data on 
States in the same region. Assets have been created 
in many sectors. As compared to the all-India foci 
of attention, the employment generation projects in 
the State concentrate more on rural roads, water 
supply, minor irrigation and flood control, and 
‘forestry. It hardly undertakes any work on the 
construc-ion of houses, and not much on schools 
(less than nine per cent as compared to, for example, 
36.2 per znt in Bihar), and on social infrastructural 
buildings, which anyway are to be given low 
priority as per the Central guidelines. 
The-findings of the concufrent evaluation project 
indicate that West Bengal has done very well in 
selecting its schemes: in cent per cent of the schemes 


the assets were considered to be quite useful (Indla:. 


81.6 péc cent). The différent types of works may 
partially explain for the heavy reliance on local 
materials: in 71 percent of the caseg (India: 29 per 
cent) nrore than 75 per cent of the materials used 
were I>cally made. This may also explain the 


perfect condition of the assets. A eompereen with | 


` Table 1. NREP. Comparative Performance of West Béngal (1988) ` 


. Maintenance Aseots Executive Agency Share in Employment 
Yes No ‘“NoNeed | Panch Comimunty Deptt, | Landes ° Women 





Sourom Government of India, Department of Rural 


t The Concurrent Evaluation ‘of 
NREP. The main findings of the survey for November 1987-October 1968: verlous tables, 


the other States, particularly with UP, Bihar and 


„Assam, brings out the ‘differences in performance, 


which may be more related to the direct involvement 
the lowest, democratically elect organs of power 
than to the types of assets. The State level department ` 
agencies may be the least appropriate agericy to ` 
look after the maintenance of rural assets. 

In her comparison of the implementation of the 
scheme in Tamil Nadu with West Bengal, Madhura 


„Swaminathan has observed that whereas access to 


the IRDP in Tamil Nadu remained restricted to 
friends and proteges of the local landlord, with a 


_considerable*leakage, in West Bengal: 


In terms of caste, gender, and assets (land), the degree of 
leakage of non-target groupe is remarkably low. The 
lative. low, derre OF leakage in Wall Bengli ah be 
attributed to the active participation of the panchayat 
committe and the gram sabha in the process of selection . 
of beneficiaries. Officials of the State Government and 
lotal, party functionaries were keen’ to make the 
programme work, an altitude that was reflected in the 
-enthusiasm of villagetevel workers. In Tami] Nadu, there 
was hardly any democratic participation in the process of 
selection of beneficiaries. 


Operationalisation at Village Level - 

The village’study, to which we shall now turn, 
supports the condusion that the involvement of 
the panchayats and the political will to reach the 

r sections of rural Bengal does result in a 


poore 
` higher share of the loans going to the target groups. 


* The data available with the Mohammad Bazar 
block level UCO Bank at Patel Nagar indicate that 
the so-called weaker sections (families with less 
than one hectare of irrigated land) in mid-1989 
accounted for 56.1 per cent of the total bank credit 
to the priority sector, and SC/ST borrowers 
accounted for 20.9 per cent of ‘the credit to the 
agricultural sector. 

The detailed survey of one village within the 
block indicates that only one of the IRDP-assisted 
families had more than eight bighas (one hectare) 


of land. The muchi has ` 
experienced a rapid 
upward mobility thanks 
to its , involvement 
inlocal politics. 
Rampoda Das, the head 
of a big joint family, 
had 16 bighas of barga 
land with one owner, 
of which 10 bighas were 
registered. In 1983, 
when he ‘bought six 
bighas, valued at Rs 
6000, his son, Jogonath, 
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got elected to the panchayat on a CPI-M ticket. The 
son remained in that position till 1988 when he got 
dropped and was replaced by the previous CPI-M 
member, his opposite neighbour, Purnobaldi Bagdi, 
who by all accounts of the villagers, even of the 


staunch Congress supporters, is exactly the opposite, 


in integrity and commitment. In each successive 
year, the Das family got minikits; it started a 
successul grocery (“sufficient for our daily 
expenses”), bought a pond for which fishery training 
was received and a loan was extended, installed a 
subsidised gobar gas plant, erected a new house, 
and by 1988 had six bullocks, four cows, five calves 
and six sheep. Das is not being accused of corruption, 
_ but rather, as one Mondal farmer stated, of using 
the machinery for his self-aggrandisement: 

He was growing before he became a member, and as a 

member he was a totally hopeless bugger, he couldn’t do 

anything for you. At least this new fellow, this Purnobaldi 


is trying his best. He is not bad a guy. He does not keep the 
kits for himself. 


Das, the ex-member, together with Mazumdar, 
the- ex-prodhan, and Joyeb Gorai, the panchayat 
samiti member from the village, are repeatedly 
referred to by middle and rich peasants: “Govern 

. ment policy is good, but the cadres spoil everything.” 
Both Mazumdar and Gorai are accused of corruption. 
The proof, according to the gossip stories, lies in 

- the fact that both of them have acquired new 

assets, like a ventilator or a motorbike, and have 
renovated their house. The salaries of both of them, 
however, would allow them to make the expenses 
without recourse to bribe money. They are said to 
accord differential treatment according to party 
allegiances: 

If you belong to the same party, you will get the facility. 

Persons from the other party can get it if they pay a bribe. 

Mintkts are sold by Goral to familles who even don’t have 


land, and who then sell it in the open markel. He has made 

lots of money. 

The charge, it should be added, comes from 
families who are not entitled to receive IRDP loans 
or minikits. So Basudev Mondal, a B.Sc. in Physics 
who owns 25 bighas of land, observes: 

. All the samiti loans are given to political friends. The 
members did not even allow me to apply, So I did not go 
there. ` ` 
But Basudev went somewhere else. He went to 

apply for a subsidised gobar gas plant, and he got 
it. The area representative for the gas plants is a 
committed CPI-M sympathiser, and his work takes 
him almost exclusively to the houses of the richer 
ts, who have sufficient cows to run the gas 
plant, and who usually are Congress supporters. 

At the time of our research one gobar gas plant 

was coming up after the other, and by the time we 


left the village, 15 installations had started func- 
tioning. The subsidy component of Rs 2900 (40 per - 
cent of the cost in the case of non-SC/ST households)- 
was made available two Teli and 13 Sadgop families 
who-were practically all opponents of the CPI-M. 
Gobar gas, which is only useful for rich and some 
middle peasant families, finally appears to be picking 
up under a Left Front Government. It indicates 
that the administration, and the party cadres, are 
legs sectarian than the opponents claim.’ 

Gorai, whom Basudev and many-.other rich 
peasants accuse of corruption, is a member of the 
panchayat samiti but is not directly involved in the 
gram panchayat, which decides on the distribution. 
He refutes the accusations, and rejects the charges 


_ of corruption decisively, but concedes that in the 


distribution “a few persons in the party are self- . 
centred and spoil the whole image of.the party. 
Their relatives and friends are first served. This is a 
very complex issue. Persons nearer to you get first 
attention, that is a universal truth.” 


Limited Impact 

A brief look at the beneficiaries indicates that 
the universal truth may not apply universally. In 
the early eighties, almost all poor families got IRDP 
loans. At that time, as per the state policy, they 
were mere survival loans of around hundred rupees. 
Many of the assets created at that time, if any, were 
not maintained. To cite one example: Santan Bagdi 
got Rs 125 as a loan to purchase hens. He bought 
the hens, sold them, repaid the loan and made 
around fifty rupees profit on the subsidy. In addition, 
the new patta holders and bargadars got small 
Special Component subsidies. Most poor peasant 
families received agricultural minikits, and there is 
no indication that the kits were misappropriated. 

From 1984 till 1988, after the IRDP got back on 
the rails, only 11 people have received subsidised 
bank loans. One loan went to the Das family for re- 
excavating a pond and for fish rearing. Four loans 
were extended to Bagdi families: two loans for a 
bullock, one loan for a rickshaw (which is plying 
successfully), and one for two goats (that died and 
caused repayment problems). Another Bagdi had a 
cattle loan sanctioned, but the officer was not 
available, so they claim, when they once went there 
to collect it. A fifth Bagdi family and a Das Bayen 
family were given a loan for goats which they 
refused as a non-economic proposal. 

Many of the other Bagdi families have tried, so 
they say, but have they relly? ‘Kosthote .acchee’ 
usually means that the member or the pradhan is 
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beirtg told “hat one would like to get a loan for a 
rickshaw, £ cow or-a plough, but that no formal 
—steps are taken. In quite‘a number of cases, no 
4 formal steps could be taken anyway since the loans 
were requested for repairing the house, particularly 
the roofs which need a new thatching ever so often. 
In the few casés that formal steps were taken and 
Rs 5 was paid for the application form, the loan did 
not matreridlise. “So why ‘try again?” says Kanat 
Das Bayen, a casual labourer. “I don’t want to 
loose five rupees a second time.” In most of the 
cases, it is a wait-and-see attitude. They may once 
approach the panchayat,.or the bank, and on being 
told that they should come back ‘another day, or 
_that they ere not really eligible, they call it off. 

The to move forward, and upward under 
~ the sails of Poverty. Alleviation Programmes is 
f generally absent, because the odds are too many. 
Gangaram Bagdi who owns‘25 bighas of land, 
. jointly shared and cultivated together with the 
families cf his four brothers, had tried to get an 
irrigation pump: - ’ 

When the officer came to investigate, we were not at 

home. But why should I running after him? Our 

Fe E A AA E EEN 

in the clay mines, and why should we take on risks? We 


get live ninikits per year, and thal has reslly helped gur 
production. 


Of the other RDP loans: three were awarded to 
deserving Sadgop families for the purchase of 
bullotks and for a poultry farm with a capacity of 
400 hens Three loans went to Teli f ies for two 
bullock carts and bullocks and for a manually 
operated. thresher. These families, except for the 
poultry farmer, are among the poorest of their jati, 
~ with less than one hectare of land. Some others 

have bought sprayers and threshers from the 
cooperative society at 12 per cerit interest. The 
closeness of the ‘Teli familles to Joydeb Gorai, the 
panchayat samiti member, does not seem to have 
helped them. Three families have tried very hard, 
and are still trying. 

~ One of ther is dain ‘reasonably well, with 12 
bighas of irrigated lan? and ten cows. Each time he 
went to apply, they told him to come later, but he 
is conyinced that he could get the much needed 
pump and winnowing machine from the new 
member Purnobaldi, and he tells him so: 

If 1 give you hundred’ rupees, you will arrange the loan, 

but I rather’ cut your throat than paying a bribe. You have 

a good party, but your cadres are worthless. 

His cousin, Biddhubushan, with eight bighas of 
land and four bighas of unregistered barga, takes 
the side of Purnobaldi: 

The felow would be stupid to give it to you for a hundred 


\ 5. See, 


rupees. If he wanted to mint money, he could have got the 
thresher himself and give it out on hire. No, no, the 
culprits are in the banks. They keep their pockets closed. 
In the last five years I have tried to start a carpentry 
business, and have asked for cows, a sprayer and a cart, 
but all I got were some short-term agricultural loans, and 
you may be sure, they made sure that it was repaid 


- ‘Immediately after harvest. 


Conclusion 

The cases show that the IRDP programme in the 
State does not throw good money after bad, and 
that not much money is being thrown around 
anyway. The local people have hence developed an 
indifferent attitude: they have usually informed 
the member or the pradhan that they would be in 
for a loan, but only very few of them have really 


' gone around the place to have the loan materialised. 


Most of them are in the fortunate circumstance that 
with successful land reforms and barga registration 
programmes, the income from agriculture and the 
demand for labour have increased considerably.’ 
These, and not the PAP programmes as such, have 
made a dent in the poverty syndrome. 

Briefly returning to the issues raised in the first 
paragraph, the following inferences can be drawn. 
The departments, with their top-down bureau- 
cratic approach, have been replaced by a, 
decentralised delivery system which does reach 


` the rural poor. Misappropriation of funds by the 


rural elite appears to have shrunk considerably 


and, by and large, the leakage to non-target groups 
has been minimised. QO 
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Factors behind Failure of Gorbachev’ s yS oe 


RANJAN KUMAR PADHEE 


Die banie Trena in Tokyo, 
Russian diplomats, the Grand Dukes, the 


Baltic Barons used to endear themselves to beautiful 
Japanese women—Madam Butterflies. Even many 
Russians on world tours on reaching Tokyo never 
began their journey further. Then the Japanese 
women would love to show the gold coins received 
as presents which carried the double-headed eagle: 
the insignia of imperium which the 





Russians had adopted. Those were the days of, 


Russian imperial glory. 

Times have changed. When Gorbachev visited 
Tokyo recently, it was full of cherry bloosoms but 
there was hardly any Japanese smile. If the Russians 
understood the land of “guiltless passion”, the 
Soviets will take sometime to understand the intri- 
cacies of “Casino Capitalism”. In Tokyo, Gorbachev 
was talking diplomacy while Kaifu, the Japanese 


Premier, was talking as the Chief Executive Officer 


(CEO) of Japan Inc. There was a world of difference 
in their discourses. 

he Japariese wanted to have deal on the islands 
for $28 billion; the Soviets did not agree to the. deal. 
Had the proposal come just two or three years ago, 
Gorbachev would not have faced so much resistance 
in giving up the islands in spite of their strategic 
importance. In 1991 Gorbachev is too fatigiied and 
isolated. If the domestic constituency is giving him 
up, he is no longer the darling of the West. Gorbachev 
is desperately clinging to power with the support 
of the hardliners. He is there so long as he toes 
their line. 

However, before we analyse the issue, it is 

better to have a look at history. 


Brief Historical Background 


The Soviets maintain that the Russian sailors for ` 


the first time discovered these islands (Habomai, 
Shikotan, Etorofu, Kunashri) in the eighteenth century 
and that the Japanese came there not earller than 
the nineteenth century. Enactments during the time 
of Catherine II are quoted as proof. On the other 
side, the Japanese maintained that the islands were 
theirs since time immemorial and that they were 


1 
' 


’ 


never under Russian sovereignty. Japanese pre- 


` War maps included the entire archipelago from 


Kamchatka to Hakkaido duding the present islands _ 
under dispute. 

The Soviets’ rights on the Kurile Chain were 
confirmed by the Cairo Declaration, agreements in 
Yalta and Potsdam, and the San Francisco Treaty. 
There the Japanese had agreed to renounce their 
claim to the. northern territories. The USSR then 
did not sign the San Francisco Treaty. Those days 
the Japanese might have agreed not to. irritate the ` 
Soviets, given the ongoing Cold War. At the Peace 
Conference in 1951 the then Japanese Premier, 
Yoshida, admitted that Kunashri and Etorofu were 
part of Southern Kuriles, that is, part of the Soviet 
Union. The Japanese maintain that since the Soviet 
Union did not sign the 1951 Treaty, the Soviet 
claims with respect to the islands lose its legal 
validity. 

However, according to the 1956 Joint Declaration 
on the Normalisation of Bilateral Relations between 
the USSR and-Japan, the USSR agreed to transfer 
Habomai and Shikotan after signing a Japanese- 
Soviet Peace Treaty. When in 1960 Japan and the 
United States signed a Security Treaty, which allowed 
the stationing of the US troops in Japan, the Soviets | 
said that given the change in the strategic scenario, 
the territorial problem could be said to have been - 
solved. 

Recently, while 87 per cent of the voters in these 
islands opposed its return to Japan during a 
referendum, some people in the Soviet Foreign 
‘Ministry were considering the return of these to 
the Japanese. - 

Over the last 23 years the Japanese Parliament's 
House of Representatives and the House of 
Councillors have adopted resolutions “on the nor- 
them territories” on 14 and nine occasions respec- 
tively. The Northern Territory Day is celebrated on 
February 7 every year since 1981. These territories 
have been part of the Japanese election campaigns. 
More than 75 per cent of the Japanese have supported 


‘the return of these islands. Indeed these islands 


have been the symbol of “jingoistic syndrome”, 
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since the numberof Japanese evicted out of these 
ands in 1345 were only 10,000 whereas today 
ost 150,000,000 people support its return. 
Recently, the ruling Liberal Democratic Party 
leader, Michio Watangbe, said that the Soviet Union 
should correct its views on war history before 
Soviet-Japanese relations can further improve. He 
suggested that Gorbachev should make an apology 


for holding 600,000 Japanese prisoners of war ~ 


(POWs) in Siberia after World War II of which 10 
per cent died in detention. It is indeed ironical that 
while the Japanese want others to correct their war 
history, they keep falsifying their own war history. 


Since hardly the Japanese mention that brutal mas- 


sacre of foreign soldiers by their armies and the 
an of Soviet graves in Japan after the 1904-5 


Thus during the last 123 years, Soviet-Japanese 
relations have been generally unfavourable. Recently 
when the Japanese economist, Hiroshi Kato, said 
that the economic transition in the Soviet Union 
would take at least a hundred years, it further 
irked the Soviets. Even though the Soviet Union 
and Japan -ogether account for 20 per cent of. the 
world’s industrial production, and Japan is the 
USSR’s third biggest foreign trade partner after 
Germany and Finland, relations are yet to turn 
warm. ’ 

After the celebration of the Northern Territories 
Day started in 1981, the Soviet stand on the issue 
has been more rigid, proclaiming once again that 


no territorial dispute existed between the two ` 


countries. 
E for Failure of Talks j 

It is indeed interesting to note that of late the 
Soviet military has assumed an upper hand in the 
affairs of the state. After taking severe beatings 
from Gorbachevian reforms, it has started reacting. 
On October 24, 1990, the military carried out an 
atomic test at Novaya Zelya near Siberia. And the 
military did it without informing Gorbachev. 

The military reforms, which Gorbachev had 


announced and were supposed. to be the most. 


comprehensive and far-reaching in Soviet and 
Russian history, have today been almost givén up. 
Many of the reform plans have been put in cold 
storage in the committee stages. The so-called 
conversion plan of transforming the defence industry 
‘into the civilian industry hardly affects three to 
four per cent of the entire defence production. In 
fact while civilian investment has declined over the 
years, overall military investment has gone up by 


at least 25 per cent. Significantly, while all the 
sectors of the civilian industry are sick, it is the 
Military Industrial Complex MIO which is function- 
ing normally. ' 

, The Soviet military has been able to carry out its , 
plans simply by forcing Gorbachev to capitulate. . 
And Gorbachev, having been disowned by the 
reformists, has fallen into the hands of the hardliners. 

Thus it was obvious that the Soviet military 
would not allow Gorbachev to have any deal on 
the`Kuriles. The Kuriles are the symbol of the 
Russian eastward expansion. The Soviet military, 
with all its Marxist-Leninist indoctrination, still 
cannot forget the humiliation and defeat in the 
Russo-Japanese war of 1904-5 in the battle of 
Tsushima. In that war the Russian Baltic Fleet had 
collapsed; ‘the Russian Pacific Command was in 
disarray. The Trans-Siberian Railway line hardly 


- helped in connecting the theatre of war:with the 


Russian Headquarters. In fact Stalin himself had 
spoken of the washing out of the ugly memory of 
the Russian defeat after seizing the islands in 1945. 
The strategic importance of the islands lies in the 
fact that they provide a direct access to the Pacific 
and have helped in the deyelopment of the Russian ' 
Far East. From Admiral Makharov in the nineteenth 
century to Admiral Gorshkov—the father of Soviet 
navy—to the present Admiral Khvatov, the Russian 


. military has considered these islands of vital strategic 


importance. Today these are important bases for 
Soviet anti-submarine operations and are scattered 
with radar stations and defence infrastructure. The 
Kuriles acquired a greater importance in-the seventies 
when the Soviet naval doctrine changed from “Fleet 
versus Fleet” to “Fleet versus Shore”. It required 


tremendous emphasis on hitting strategic targets 


on shore. Nuclear submdrines armed with ballistic 
missiles play a significant role in these kind of 
operations. In this strategic game plan the Kuriles 
have a crucial importance. 

The. Commander of the Soviet Pacific Fleet, 
Admiral Gennadiy Khvatov, the Commander of 
the Far Eastern Military District, Colonel General 
Novoshilov, and Marshal Akhromeyev opposed 
handing over the Kuriles to the Japanese. Indeed, 
Gorbachev's hands wére tied behind both by the. 
military and the leaders of the Russian Republic, 
specifically Boris Yeltsin, before he left for Tokyo. 
Of late it is becoming increasingly clear that the 
Republics are demanding a share in the defence 
and foreign policy-making. This is true of the 
Russian Republic also. Its claim is further bolstered 
up by the fact that the islands are part of its 
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territory. Andrei Kozyrev, the Foreign Minister of 
_ the Russian Republic, had earlier said that Gorbachev 
had taken him into confidence regarding his pelicy 
towards the Kurilea. Boris Yeltsin probably suspected 
. Kozyrev of toeing Gorbachev’s line, and suggested 
the name of V.P. Fedorov, Gavernor of the Sakhalin 
Province, to represent his Republic in Gorbachev’s 
dialogue with the Japanese. Yeltsin even threatened 


Gorbachev and Kaifu by writing a letter that if any 


decision was taken without the Russian Republic’s 
approval, then it would regard it as invalid. He 
algo opposed the partial return of the islands and 
instead insisted on his five-stage formula, suggested 
last year to solve the issue. The formula is: = - 
(1) Educating the Soviet people on the issue; (2) 
Soviets giving most favoured nation status to the 
Japanese companies; (3) demilitarisation of the 
islands; (4) signing of a peace treaty; and (5) joint 
administration or total independence for the Kuriles 
or returning them to Japan, depending on how the 


~ future generations view Ìt.. 


Moreover, it is significant to note that Gorbachev 
could not sell his Asia-Pacific concept to the Japanese. 
Had Gorbachev been successful in driving a wedge 
_ between Japan and the US then probably the Soviet 
military would have compromised its position. But 
the Japanese struck to the Japan-US defence 
relationship. 

In fact the Japanése were in no way impressed 
with the Soviet force reduction in its Eastern sectors. 
For them, it did not affect the overall combat- 
capability of the Soviets with 43 divisions and 2400 
aircrafts though the Soviet Government's decision 
in 1984 not to increase the number of nuclear 
weapons in this area had been welcomed. In 1989- 
90 the Soviets decided to reduce 200,000 men 
including 120,000 in the Far East (reduce ground 
forces by 12 divisions, disband 11 air fotce regiments, 
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decommission 16 warships from the Pacific Fleet). 
This was also welcomed. The complete withdrawaj 
of the Soviet troops from Mongolia was, also 
positively noted. The Soviet decision to eliminate 
its medium and shorter range missiles in this 
region was also appreciated (under the INF 
Agreement). However, the Pacific Fleet still has 
326,200 men, 870 combat aircraft; 470 strike aircraft; 
4500 tanks; 4100 armoured infantry fighting vehicles; 
7000 artillery pieces; 55 large surface ships induding 
two aircraft carriers and 48 nuclear submarines. 
Near the Chinese border it has 271,400 men; 820 
combat aircraft; 8100 tanks; 10,200 armoured infantry 
fighting vehicles. This has left the Japanese unhappy 
with the Soviet proposals. On the other 
hand, the Soviets daim that the Japanese sake ws 
American forces have superiority over 
specifically in surface ships, large ships with cruise 
missiles which the Soviet forces do not possess. 
After Gorbachev's Vladivostok speech in July 1986 
and Krasonayarsk speech in September 1988, though 
the Soviet Union has carried out diplomatic 
manoeuvres to sell the Asia-Pacific concept, it has 

ertot been successful because, for many countries of 
the region, it smells of ideological spuriousness 
like Brezhnev’s Asian Collective Security proposa 
in 1972, 

It is also important to note that, while Gorbachev 
kept saying before he left for Tokyo that ng Peace 
Treaty would be signed, the Soviet Foreign Minister, 
Alexander Beamertnykh, went on insisting that 
such a treaty would be signed. This only shows 
some confusion and lack of coordination in the 
Soviet Foreign Ministry itself regarding its Asia- 
Pacific policy. Given the Japanese cold response 
towards financial aid and assistance for the Soviet 
Union and the Soviet military’s upper hand in the 
Soviet Union, the issue will remain unsettled for 
quite some time. ‘ QO 
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Vandalism After Rajiv’s Assassination 


The acthor, an Advocate of Hyderabad, has sent us this write-up with a covering letter that reads: “As a 
regula~ reader of Mainstream and d conscientious citizen I feel the recent violent incidents in AP are soul- 
search ng. These require the consideration of Mainstream readers. As I reside near the spots where the arson 


“ took p.ace I am enclosing a summary of whatever happened in Hyderabad.” 


a; shocking and the entire world condemned it 
unison cutting across all barriers. While the 
entire nation was yet to wake up to this most tragic 
news, the vandals in AP were busy otherwise. In 
the capital dty of AP the destruction was massive. 
In the midnight of May 21, the local Congress-I 
leader, P. Sudhir Kumar (son of the former Union 
Law Minister; P. Shiv Shankar) and Mukesh, both 
MLAs, alongwith their ‘tension-charged’ supporters 
numbering >ver three hundred, made roving trips 
on the thoroughfares of the city marking their 
‘targets’. More than thousand litres of petrol was 
collected from the petrol pumps forcibily. 

These so-called tension-charged leaders and their 
supporters stormed the theatres belonging to NTR’s 
family members, smashed everything, poured petrol 
around and set them ablaze. The Ramkrishna 70 
mm was within minutes turned into an inferno. 
-The fire-exfinguisher which arrived at the site after 
fan hour was not allowed to enter inside the theatre 
as the varidals stopped the truck and threatened 
the fire-fignting personnel. Apart from the twin- 
theatres of Ramkrishna 70mm and 35mm, a Hotel 
‘Awahanam’ located in the same com ptemises 
was also badly damaged. Many vehicles were also 
set ablaze. 

Having completed the ‘Operation Destruction’ 
at this place the vandals moved to another part of 
the city, that is, Kachiguda where another theatre, 
Tarakarama, is located. The intensity of the burning 
was so alarming that not only was the talkies 
reduced tc ashes but even the roofing’of the talkies 
caved in. Likewise, a doctor’s residence-cum-ciinic, 
a glass factory and a car were all reduced to 
rubble. Amother Madras-based automobile show- 
room was smashed and six vehicles were set 
ablaze, at Secunderabad solely because the group 


jE: he bratal killing of Rajiv Gandhi is most 


is owned by Tamilians. Throughout the State of AP 
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. these attacks were continuing the whole night of 


May 21 till the afternoon of May 22. 

All the attacks were clearly pre-planned and 
these were not the result of spontaneous reaction. 
In Hyderabad city the MLAs who participated in 
these condemnable incidents have admitted their 
presence at the site on the fateful day. But the 


- MLAs put forward the plea that they hap ae to 


pass through the way to the Congress-I hea 
at Gandhi Bhavan and they had to searing tee their 
tensio supporters. The truth is well-known. 
The ‘Operation Destruction’, carried out at the 
‘targeted’ places, was total and was done under 
the direct supervision of the leaders. The police in 
all the cases remained mute spectators to these — 
gory incidents. The SI of police attached to the AP 
Special Police battalion on duty at Tarakarama 
Talkies in Kachiguda was unsuccessful in stopping 
those who organised the carnage. But they rushed 
to the DCP and informed him of the incident. 
However, everything fell on.deaf ears as the DCP 
did not heed to the call of duty. ' 
In retrospect it is crystal clear that the wanton 
destruction took place at the behest of the leaders. 
The State Government headed by NJ. Reddy, 
which is beseiged by the Naxalite problem, was 
totally immune to these incidents. No doubt one, 
can understand the anxiety of Congressmen to hog 
the limelight in the midst-of the funeral function at 
Delhi for it is very much necessary for every 
Congressman to do so if he wishes to remain in 
power. But the safety of the citizenry which is 
ount was least attended to. Word went round 
in Hyderabad that the group which was responsible 
for the recent riots is responsible for these incidents 
as well. If the violent activities of the leaders and 
their supporters go unchecked then the entire 


' society will be in turmoil. These MLAs who have 


surpassed all Indian standards of decency, decorum 
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and propriety think that they are a law unto 
themselves. 

Given the above conditions and the irresponsible 
behaviour of the State Government, the National 
Front Chairman was perfectly justified in launching 
his silent satyagraha. Only after NTR launched his 
protest did the State announce the setting up of the 
- judicial commission. t shows the total lack of 
interest on the part of State Government to 

the culprits to book and prosecute the criminals. 
Not only have the theatres of the family members 
of NTR been gutted, but the best of the art pieces in 
Hyderabad city have been reduced to ashes. The 
plea that compensation and insurance cover will 
mitigate the losses will be of little consequence. In 
the destruction of the Ramkrishna 70mm, the only 
deluxe theatre in India having RCC roofing with 
sound proof system as well as the best art pieces 
and antiques, I am reminded of a poem of Sir John 
Keats: 

A thing of Beauty is a Joy forever, 

It’s loveliness increases, 

It never passes into nothingness. 

It is pertinent to mention here that there was a 
lot of violence, arson and looting after the killing of 
VM. Ranga Rao, a Congress-I MLA from Vijayawada 
more than a year ago. The then State Government, 


«arrests. An 


headed by NTR, instituted many criminal cases 
against the rioters. Subsequently all the criminal 
cases (numbering more than 2000) were withdrawn 
by the successor Congress-I Government knuckling } 
under the pressure of the Congress-I people. These 
disruptive elements, under the fond hope that they 
will be eternally ‘free’, Jet loose the latest orgy of 
violence. Only stringent action against ‘the culprits 
regardless of their party affiliation will set a precedent 
and act as a deterrent to these misguided youth 
being exploited by political leaders for ulterior 
motives. 

It is time not only to set up Enquiry Commissions 
but also to mete out stringent punishment to the 
guilty. From past experience it is clear that slum 
dwellers, urchins and ordinary peeple totally un- 
connected with and innocent of the crimes committed 
are caught b M the police to boost up the number of 4 

these poor people are subjected to® 
severe beating, while the “big brothers’ operating 
from their Marutis are left unscathed. The main 
culprits always escape the dragnet as they ‘alone 
know the ‘means’ to do so and the poor are made’ 
the scapegoats. These leaders should be socially 
ostracised/boycotted by the entire society. Only 
then would they know their place.and their suppor- 
ters would be able to draw the necessary lessons. Q 


Viciously Communal 
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The Daily (Bombay) on April 20 carried a report of a Shiv Sena-BJP election meeting the previous day in Bombay 


where the Sena and BJP leaders engaged in a palpably communal propaganda. We reproduce here the full text of the’ 
report carried under the “Vote for BJP, Hindutoa—Thackeray”, not only for the benefit of the readers but also the 

Election Commission which must take due cognisance of all such utterances and do the needful after ascertaining if 

such propaganda violate the norms laid down by it for the conduct ae election campaign. ; 


rf “ty, hiv Sena supremo Bal Thackeray today called 
Eog upon the electorate to vote the Bharatiya 
Janata Party to power at the Centre, in order to 
protect and uphold Hindu interests. 

“We will propagate Hinduism. You will have. to 

that this is a Hindu Rashtra. We do not 
mind if we are deregistered, because our ‘real’ 
symbol, ‘lies in your heart,” Thackeray declared 
tonight, while launching on the Gingaum Chowpatty 
the SS-BJP joint campaign in the State for the 
coming LS polls. 

Speaking just before Thackeray, all-India BJP 
Secretary, Pramod Mahajan, predicted: “Bhagwa 
flag will flutter atop the Parliament. There is a 
massive Hindutva wave that will overcome all 
obstacles and lead to the first ‘true’ Hindu Prime 


— Editor 


Minister in the country”. ` 

Endorsing Mahajan’s claim, Thackeray stated 
that the BJP would rule for four years at the 
Centre. “Advani should be the Prime Minister,” he 
told the BJP, adding: “Even if there is a Babri 
Masjid, it should be pulled down to make way for 
a Ram temple.” 

The Sena chief asked voters, before exercising 
their franchise, to recall the events at ‘Ayodhya on 
October 30 (the day of the kar seon) and the “atrocities 
on several youth in Delhi, in the protest that 
followed V.P. Singh’s announcement of the Mandal 
Report”. According to Thackeray, the Sharad Pawar 
Government would face instability in June and in 
October, “the Shiv Sena will come to power in the 
State”. 
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Mahajan sought to ridicule the Congress and 
National Front daims of being able to provide 
_ stable governments. “A stable government can be 


given only by a disciplined party like the BJP-SS. , 


We too are for a stable government, but not for an 
insensitive one. A government should be alive to 
the sorrows of the poorest.” 

“The Congress and the NF talk of maintaining 
status quo of all places of worship as on August 15, 
1947. We can never accept this, as we have never 


` reconciled to Partition,” Mahajan said, adding that 


such a claim (by the Congress and NF) means that 
the idols of Ram would be removed from the Ram 
Janmabhoomi. 

Thackeray asked Maharashtrian voters not to 
leave the city without casting their votes, on May 
26. “There is need for vigil as the possibility of 
mischief is great. After all, Sharad Pawar is in 

wer here and he is a master conspirator.” Both 
Fiackera and Mahajan came down heavily on 
V.P. Singh and Rajiv Gandhi. g 


SEAR RAR NNN ELITR EN I DAN ANESTESIOL RE 


Judges Indict RSS, Shiv Sena’s Anti-Hindu Role. 


A.G. NOORANI 


ww “y Venugopal, a former Judge of the Madras 


i “gži t Is not a mere coincidence that Justice P. 
A Court, who was appointed on March 22, 1982 


as the one-man Commission of Inquiry to investigate, 


into the RSS-instigated Hindu-Christian riots in the 
Kanyakumari district of Tamil Nadu, made 
comments on the RSS’ lack of genuine respect for 
Hinduism; and Justice Hosbet Suresh had similar 
observations on the Shiv Sena in his judgment on 
April 8, 1991 on the election petition in which he 
disqual:fied the Shiv Sena candidate, Subhash Desai. 
para 150 of Justice Suresh’s judgment and extracts 
from Justice Venugopal’s Report are reproduced 
here: The RSS’ instrument, the BJP, also stands 
exposed for its propaganda is identical. 
Justice Suresh in para 150 of his judgement had 
the fellowing to say: ; 
In fact, if one analyses the speeches of Bal Thackeray, It ts 
* clear that he has not propagated any tenet of Hindu 
religion. He has not spoken about its myths, practices, 
beliefs, values, rituals or norms. But his appeal is to Hindu 
communalism in the name of Hindu tradition. The idea is 
to divide the society on the basis of communal politics, all 
Hindus uniting together to support the Shiv Sena-BJP 
alliance, as against the others who might support the other 
partias. All those who support him are nationalists and all 
those who are opposed to his Idea of Hindutva are anti- 
naticnalists, Analysed this way, Hindutoa of Bal 
Thackeray has very little cultural content or any cultural 
connotation. In none of his speeches we find any 
exposition of Hindu culture or tradition or Dharma in any 
sense of the term. What he and the likes of him have done 
is that they have sought to legitimise communal politics 
through the bogey of Hindu traditlon or Hindutva. 
Nine years ago Justice Venugopal declared: 
“Nothing can overthrow Hinduism. It is still a vibrant 


religion, getting itself enriched day by day. It does not 

need a saviour like the RSS.” No one has indicted the 

RSS with greater effect, conviction and proof than 

this judge. 

Excerpts from the Venugopal Commission Report, 

indicting the RSS are as follows: 

The RSS adopts a militant and aggressive attitude and sets 
itself as the champion of what it considers to be the rights 

of Hindus against minorities. It has taken upon itself the 
task to teach the minority their place and If they are not 
willing to learn their place, teach them a lesson. The RSS 
has given respectability to communalism and communal 
riots and demoralise administration (sic). The RSS 
methodology for provoking communal violence is: 

(a) rousing communal feelings in the majority community by 
the propaganda that Christians are not loyal citizens of this 
country; 

(b) deepening the fear in the majority community by a dever 
propaganda that the population of the minorities is 
Increasing and that of Hindus decrensing; j 

(c) infiltrating into the administration and inducing the 
members of the civil and police services by ddopting and 
developing communal attitudes; 

(d) training young people of the majority commanity In the use 
of weapons like dagger, sword and spear, 7 

(e) spreading rumours to widen the communal cléavage and 

deepen communal feelings by giving a communal colour to 
any trivial Incident. 

The RSS shakhas Include in their programmes training in 

lathis, swords, javelin throw. Drills, exercises, parades 

and other activities are organised in playgrounds and 
other public places. All these activities are organised in 
the name of physical training. The aim behind these 
activities appears to be to incukate an attitude of 
militancy and training for any kind of civil strife. They 
often cause apprehension, fear and a sense of insecurity 
among the minorities. It prejudicially affects maintenance 
of public tranquillity. : 
Both the judgments are highly revealing. Q 
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In Defence of October Revolution 


if ý +4 aking advantage of the introduction of glasnost 
[i 2’ in Soviet society in recent years, all sorts of 
deas undermining socialism are being propagated in 
the USSR by certain sections of its people whose 
economic condition and social status have improved 
beyond comprehension as a result of the October 
Revolution and whose thinking and aspirations are 
now blurred by the outword glitterings of the capitalist 
society. It has gone to the extent of declaring the Great 
) October Revolution as irrelevant, unnecessary and a 
mistake and this forms the basis of an interesting 


writing by B.P.R. Vithal. (Mainstream, January 12, — 


1991, p. 30) 

The Revolution introduced a new state-structure in 
the USSR with working people at its helm. It is really 
very painful that seventy years after the Revolution 
we shall have to recapitulate its social effect on the 
toiling masses and mankind. 

Vithal has rightly stressed the importance of the 
revolution in liberating the colonies of erstwhile 
imperialist powers: “We, in the former colonies, must 
therefore remember that we still have reason to celebrate 
the Russian October Revolution.” 

This apart, the Revolution has changed the destiny 
of mankind in many other ways. Two important 
effects of the Revolution not mentioned by Vithal are 
worth noting. ee 

For the working people (workers, peasants and 
others earning their livelihood through the sale of 
labour) poverty, hunger, ill-health, lack of education, 
health care and social security, absence of proper 
housing, unemployment and exploitation were the 
accepted conditions of life before the Revolution. The 
Revolution changed the condition of life of these 
teeming millions of working and poor people of the 
USSR and ensured for them a life with better economic 
conditions, social securities and amenities in a short 
period. Without the Revolution this would not have 
been possible. Before ‘the Revolution, the working 
people lived more or less like slaves and without any 
honour due to a human being. After the Revolution, 
not only the right to work but also human dignity was 
assured. The Revolution emancipated the poor 
people of the USSR and opened for them the gates of a 
better life denied to them for so long. It unfolded the 
possibility of the working people managing the state 
and deciding their own destiny. 

Another important contribution of the Revolution 
.was its effect on the movement of working people of 
the capitalist countries of the West. The very existence 
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of the USSR, born out of the Great October Revolution, 
provided moral strength and additional inspiration to 
the class and the socialist movements in the 
capitalist world. It also forced the ruling elites of the 
capitalist world to provide more economic benefits, 
social security measures and human dignity to the 
working people. . i . 

A few historical possibilities stated by Vithal on 
the basis of an “if” (that is, the October Revolution not 
taking place) require critical examination. Vithal has 
narrated that many a political event including political 


. developments in Germany could have taken a different 


course. One is tempted to conclude that according to 
this logic the rise of facist Hitler in Germany was a 
consequence of the October Revolution. As expected— 
and certainly in capitalist European countrjes—the 
Revolution helped to bring about a certain polarisation 
of different classes with its natural consequences when 
the toiling masses got organised to have their share in 
the economy and the govemment. But this did not 
make the Revolution a mistake. Rather it constituted a 
forward march for the:social history of mankind. 

As expected, the Revolution released tremendous 


social forces which in course of time created stress’ 


and strain in the Soviet society, particularly after the 


Second World War due to various factors. But as a. 


result of dogmatic and rigid analytical approach and 
unde (almost similar to religious fundamenta- 
lists), the leadership of the state and the ruling party 
failed to realise that stress and strain were gathering 
momentum and hence it was necessary to take carrective 
measures. But this does not mean that the Soviet 


society should get rid of its socialist economy as is” 


being demanded at present by a section of the Soviet 
people who owe their present state of economic and 
social prosperity to the Revalution alone. The Revolution 


‘conveyed to the working people of the USSR and the 


world a message and opened the way to a better life, 
both economically and spiritually, notwithstanding 
certain dogmatism, distortion, deviations and aberra- 
tions in the implementation of the socialist system. 
Long live the Great October Revolution regardless of 
the charlatons and shortsighted anti-socialists who 
have fattened themselves under the protective umbrella 
of the Soviet stafe but have little hesitation of discarding 
its essential features of a saciety free of exploitation of 
man by man. 
E.13/3 Karunamoyee 
Salt Lake City, 
Calcutta-700091 , 


D.P. Sen 
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$ his is with referenoe'to Mainstream’s May 11 
+, ‘Document’ on the ‘People’s Manifesto’ (“Call to 
Defeat Communal, Authoritarian Parties”). I was 
dismayed that the signatories comprising of activists 
with heightened political and social consciousness still 
have faith -n electoral democracy, while at the same time 
they highlight the deep economic arid political crisis that 
the country is heir to after nine elections and four 
decades o: experimentation with electoral democracy of 
the Westminister mode]. I wish to present a few paints 
for their urgent and serious consideration: 
First: The political parties in our country do not 
spresent the people’s interests but caste, creed, 
religious groups, etc. Hence one can expect 
verbal or hypocritical support for the People’s 
Manifesto. $ 
The power elite has developed a vested interest 
Enked to power centres beyond national frontiers. 
Hence the need to build security rings and of 
arming itself with draconian powers to deny 
and suppress the basic democratic rights of the 
people they claim to represent. 
The present electoral process provides legitimacy 
to this group leaving out the vast majority of 


Second: 


Third: 


‘People’s Manifesto’ 


‘Dalit’ indigenous people, construction warkers, 
women, etc, from sharing power. 

I appeal, through your esteemed weekly, to the 
signatories of the document to reconsider their strategy. 
People’s empowerment in the present political and 
administrative structure Is a mirage in the sandy desert 
of electoral politics. The present party politics and electoral 
_process based on capitalist economic infrastructure has 
to be replaced by an alternate structure if the People’s 
“Manifesto is to be made a living reality. Mobilisation of 
the deprived, marginalised, denuded and displaced 
through a network of people’s movements in every 
college, village, concern—industrial and commercial— 
and in every sphere of human endeavour and activity 
may reverse the present malaise. This only, within the 
framework of a truly federalised and grassroots 
democracy—with power flowing from the people to the 
Central Government rather than aa 
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Eidwai : Agenda before Nation 
(Continued from page 5) 


denial of all rights to and open disenfranchisement 
of large numbers of our people through such dis- 
graceful phenomena as the rigging of polls, planned 
violence and periodic pogroms and murderous 
attacks by the powerful against the poor. 

Ana finally, there is the increasing introversion 
of the elite, and a closing of the mind of a good 
chunk of our intelligentsia, coupled with the spread 
of cynicism. To put matters bluntly, the Indian 
elite—itself no more than 10 per cent of the 
population—has despaired of development, develop- 
ment jas itself failed, and the elite has decided that 
instead of bothering about it, it will look after its 
own interests. 

It has turned more and more callous to the 
majority, if not predatory upon it. It sees its interests 
and concerns as having less to do with the rest of 
India than with the privileged people in the West. 
It wants an open-door policy because it can then 
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escape through that door. After the Latin American 
model, the Indian elite has hitched its wagon to the 
“West's star. 

Culturally, the intelligentsia is undergoing a 
strange kind of polarisation. A largish section of it 
has oped a wholly selfish, mercenary or mindless 
role for itself. Its pursuits bear no relation to the 
problems of this society. Its energies are increasingly 
expended on little personal projects of hedonism, 
or the pursuit of pleasure for its own sake through 
the acquisition of material goods. It seeks gratification . 
through hard cash or access to bureaucratic power, 
not through knowledge or involvement in public 
life. . 

It has passively adopted the fashionable discourse 
of post-modernity with all its corruption and sterility. 
This section of the intelligentsia willingly genuflects 
before what it perceives as necessity or inevitability 
of the market, religious politics, bankrupt values, 
moral and intellectual corruption, and of dishonesty 
as a way of life. 

These three trends are dangerous because they 
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inhibit any correction or containment of the 
tendencies towards political disarray discussed 
earlier. In conjunction with the latter, they spell 
disintegration, vilolent systemic breakdown and 
limitless chaos. 


+ 


HOWEVER, there are countervailing tendencies 
and forces too. Although much of the elite has 
turned cynical, popular faith in the democratic 


process remains strong, as does the people’s: 


willingness to exploit such spaces and opportunities 
as are available in the political system. 

Secondly, there is the rise of new social groups 
(as for example, Dalits and “backward’ castes) to 
powerful positions. Since they owe their ascendancy 
to the openings provided to democratic structures, 
they have a stake in preserving these. This is not 
necessarily true of older, now established, groups 
once in the asoendant,.as for example, the Maratha 
farmers of the sugar belt of western Maharashtra 
who until the eighties had a larger social development 
project tied up to their own self-interest Now, that 
_ link stands sundered. The point is that to the extent 
it can accommodate rising expectations or groups, 
the democratic system has a chance to strengthen 
itself. 

Thirdly, growing literacy (though, regrettably, 
the growth is neither rapid nor balanced) and 
political awareness mean a fresh process of (re-) 


enfranchisement of some plebeian layers. This, 


coupled with the durability of the party system 
inspite of many assaults on it, can potentially 
sustain re-democratisation. 

Fourthly, while there is disturbing evidence of 
violations of democratic rights and civil liberties 
(which typically affect the poor majority the most), 
such violations are condoned Jess and less. Even in 
the worst of circumstances, as for example, Kashmir, 
they lack popular sanction from the rest of the 
country in spite of the colossal ignorance that 
prevails about the Valley. 

And finally, in contrast to some other countries 
which have either been greatly brutalised, or have 
been lured and even neutered by the fleshpots of 
capitalism (as for example, the Asian tigers or 
Eastern Europe), Indians still retain their faith in 
the project of social transformation and the ability 


of ordinary people to bring it about. The notion of ` 


people-oriented development which integrates 
growth with social transformation and which defines 
the good society in democratic, even egalitarian, 
terms has now taken deep roots in this soil. Political 
legitimacy cannot even be attempted, leave alone 


achieved, without some reference to it. 

That this should remain the case despite the _ 
frenzy whipped by the Ram Janmabhoomi campaign 
and the rise of militant ethnic movements is a 
tribute to the strength of the healthy populr aspiration 
for the good society (Ram rajya) defined in essentially 
secular social-political terms. 

This furnishes the basis for a new agenda which, 
for want of a better term, I shall simply call 
“remventing our India”. This is essentially a 
reaffirmation of the validity of the national core of 
the Great Indian Project of the Freedom Movement 
(and providing its raison d'etre) to build a.modern, 
forward-looking, plural, open, prosperous, demo- 
cratic, secular India which prides itself on its 
enlightened pursuit of an independent third path 
(imitating neither Western capitalism nor state > 
socialism). an tt 

There is a need to redefine the details of this 
project in today’s context, but its essential content 
remains valid. Reinventing our India has, to put it 
schematically, three essential components: the 
enrichmentof the democratic content of the political 
system; the empowerment of the majority of our- 
people through a series of institutional seforms 
that create a system of entitlements and rights as 
distinct from populist charity based.on expediency; 
and finally, a decisive break with the barren politics 
of identity and tyrannical and destructive obsession 
with religion, ethnicity and nationality. 

` 
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.THIS means a retum to a social project which is 
„based on the conviction that people are not ruled 


by mysterious civilisational or cultural forces beyond 
their control, that they behave rationally and need 
rational solutions to their problems, and that in 
social life, belief systems other than, and alternative 
to,, God-centred (or nation/ethnic-centred) ones 
are both possible and necessary. 

This is a strong reaffirmation of the idea that 
instead of being driven by religion or nationality, 
with all their horrifying implications, people must 
put themselves exactly where they belong: at the 
driving wheel of history, becoming its motor force 
and its active subject. It also means recovering for 
ourselves our role as causers, through practice, of 
actions that ultimately define the truth. This is not 
given to us from the heavens, truth is what we 
make it. 

But how will we make it in the coming weeks 
under a new government? oO 

(Courtesy: The Tintes of India) 
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Asghar Ali Engineer : Secularism 
(Continued from page 6) 


Neither did if evolve in our society as it did in Western 
society nor has it even been taken in that sense in our 
political context Also, there is no need to change this 
connotation cf secularism today 
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THE BJP maintains that our present secularism is pseudo- 
secularism as it amounts to ‘ap ent’ of the minorities. 
It would be dear from the above that the Indian National 
Congress had given an assurance to all the minorities, 
particularly to the Muslims, that their religion and 
religious laws will not be changed and it was on this 
assurance—it is clear from the ondence between 
Badruddin Tyabji and Sir Syed on one hand and between 
him and Hume on the other—that Muslims were induced 
jto join that premier political organisation. The very 
‘notion of composite nationalism in the Indian context 
‘implies that all religions should be guaranteed equal 
protection: end every religious community should be 
allowed to Tower accarding to its own genius. If it is 
dubbed as ‘appeasement’ of minorities, it would create 
unresolvabl2 conflict which might result in the 
fragmentation of our society 7 

It is also to be understood that a true democratic 
society would never mean dictatorship of the majority 
Even the political minority cannot be coerced into accepting 
the majority view. The political minority shall have 
every right to maintain its own position. This applies 
much more to the religious minorities. The religious 
minorities cannot be dictated by the religious majority. 
The religicus minorities shall be permitted, in a true 
democratic spirit, to preserve their own reljgio-cultural 
peruse and religious identity. It is only then that they can 

ve a serse of being equal partners in a democratic 
enterprise In a real democratic society even a person 
who is in a minority of one has the right to exist with 

_digruty with his/her own convictions and much more so 
for a mınoïty—a religious or cultural community. 

Here ome must also take into account the tensions 
generated by the process of change between tradition 
and modernity These tensions are felt in all religious or 
religio-cul ural communities, whether of the majority or 
the minorizy. Some communities may respond creatively 
to these tensions while others may not or may do so very 
slowly and even imperceptibly. It might also result in 
confrontation between modernists and traditionalists. In 
some communities, in view of more advancement and 
material >rosperity, there may be sizeable sectlons 


advocatin modernisation while in some communities,’ 


on accourn of its educational and material backwardness, 
these sections may be weaker. There is no doubt that the 
Muslims belong to the latter category 

A government in a democratic society has to be very 
careful while ushering in change. One should also 
remembe- that the deepening of the process of 
democrat sation also results in sharpening the sense of 
distinct identities among the different religious groups 
This sharpening of the sense of identities makes the 
situation further explosive In such a delicate situation 
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perceptions become so heightened that even an attempt 
at persuasion on the part of the government might be 
interpreted by the community as ‘coercion’. Also orthodox 
leaders, especially in minority communities, exploit such 
a situation to the hilt and keep the government on its 
toes. , 

Similarly, the conservative leadership among the 
majority community too is ever ready to take political 
advantage and charge the government with favouring 
minorities and practising, as the BJP says, ‘pseudo- 
secularism’. The ruling party, on the other hand, may 
not only be required to balance a delicate situation, but 
may have political compulsions of its own Democracy 
is nothing if not a game of votes. lt may reassure 
minorities that the government does not intend to bring 
any change against the will of the community. Such 
reassurances are cited as proof of ‘appeasement’ of the 
minorities by the BJP. 

We should also understand that the political parties 
and politicians are bound to play these games for their 
own reasons But what is needed is effective intervention 
by the progressive intelligentsia in this debate. Their 
primary concern should be to enrich and strengthen 
secularism and democracy and their creative application 
to our society. Secularism should neither be reduced to 
‘pseudo-secularism’ as the BJP has sought to do nor 
should it be reduced to opportunism and a subtle form 
of communalism as some ruling parties have done. 
Secularism is an effective antidote of communalism in 
our context and its strength will be communalism’s 
weakness. Majority communalism is of course more 
aggressive but one should not try to minimise the 
dangers of minority communalism either. It should also 
be remembered that majority communalism feeds on 
minority communalism and vice versa. Thus both 
strengthen each other 

Secularism is not only to be strengthened politically 
by fighting communalism but it must also be strengthened 
socially by advocating progressive social change in every 
religious community. I certainly do not sing paeans to 
what I prefer to call ‘Westernised modernisation’ but I 
do feel that a certain openness to meaningful change is a 
must. The traditional laws are certainly unfair to women 
and other oppressed sections of society and must yield 
to new laws which ensure equity and justice in the 
modern sense. Personal laws must be reformed and they 
must become more responsive to contemporary conditions 
Religious authoritarianism should give way to creative 
application of religious values and conservatism should 
be replaced by creative oppenness 

Secularism in the Indian context would also imply 
respect for pluralism and non-coercive, voluntary recourse 
to change. One should be extremely wary of the BJP 
slogans like ‘one nation, one people and one culture’. 
Respect for diversity not only embodies the democratic 
spirit, it is also the real guarantee for the unity of our 
people. We should value democratic, not fascistic, unity. 
No democratic society can downgrade diversity and 
pluralism in the name of unity. Democracy and secularism 
are necessary as well as a sufficient condition for the 
unity and integrity of our country. a 
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"and ceaseless efforts. To contribute significantly to 
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EDITCR'S NOTEBOOK 


Pressures at Work 


oT: he excitement bordering on 

+/4. - tersion within the Congress 
that marked the election of P.V. 
Narasimha Rao as the leader of 
the party in Parliament which 
made him the Prime Minister, 
followec by the selection of his 
Council of Ministers and the 
distribution of their portfolios, 
could end only with the election 
of Sudrakar Naik as the Chief 
Minister of Maharashtra on June 
25—thaz is, just a week following 
the announcement of the election 
results. 

Whatever might have been the 
claim of the so-called Coterie, there 
could possibly have been no 

~ stability for the Rao Cabinet at 
the Centre without the participa- 
tion of Sharad Pawar in it, and 
Pawar’s coming to the Centre 
would not have materialised if a 
person enjoying his confidence had 
not become the Chief Minister of 
Maharashtra. This is the line of 
clear logic in the Congress set-up 
after the dynastic rule had ended 
with Rajiv’s gruesome assassina- 
tion. It has taken just over a month 
after the shock of that tragedy for 
the Congress to really settle the 
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question of succession after Rajiv 
Gandhi. 

It may be recalled that when 
Narasimha Rao was chosen as 
the Congress President, there were 
voices within the Congress which 
tried to underplay the selection 
by saying that he was just an 
interim party President. And these 
voices came from the Coterie, 
which had got its first rebuff when 
Sonia Gandhi declined to be openly 
drawn into politics as she did not 
agree to be party President despite 
the Coterie having managed the 
Congress Working Committee to 
make the proposal. As subsequent 
developments show, this did not 
deter the Coterie from taking a 
conspicuously active part in the 
confabulations that preceded Nara- 
simha Rao becoming the Prime 
Minister. No doubt the speculation 
at that time was widespread that 
Maharashtra having returned the 
largest contingent of Congress 
members to the new Lok Sabha 
would demand that its leader be 
made the Prime Minister. What is 
noteworthy is that this cry that 
Maharashtra’s leader Pawar is 
going to capture the post of the 
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Prime Minister came loudest from the Coterie’s 
whisper campaign than from those who were 
known as Sharad Pawar’s boys. By raising 
such a scare, the Coterie thought they would 
successfully mastermind the entire operation 
and thereby have the new Prime Minister in 
their pocket. No daubt most of the Coterie 
celebrities were actively campaigning for 
Narasimha Rao which created the impression 
that they would have him in their grip. 
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SKIPPING over the details of the happenings 
hour-by-hour that led to Pawar openly coming 
out in support of Rao as the Prime Minister — 
once it was clear to him that the consensus 
was based on the consent of the new party 
MPs and not by a quick arrangement at the 
top, and that the overwhelming majority wanted 
Rao—the question of thë composition of the 
new Council of Ministers became the key item 
on the agenda of the Congress party's politics. 
The list was being constantly changed and it 
reached the Rashtrapati Bhavan in instalments. 
It is learnt that the original list was far shorter, 
having only 35 names. But the pressures 
mounted all night right upto the hour before 
the swearing-in ceremony, and so Narasimha 
Rao has been forced to have a jumbo-size 
Council of Ministers numbering as many as 
57, that is, including Sharad Pawar as the 
Defence Minister. 

When the list finally appeared with the 
protracted swearing-in ceremony telecast live 
from the Rashtrapati Bhavan, many began to 
wonder what the criteria were for such a 
selection. Even in normal times, a new Cabinet 
had a mix of the good and the bad, the assets 
and the liabilities; but this time, the eminent 
and the experienced were outnumbered by a 
very large proportion of the good-for-nothing. 
The spontaneous reaction was that the Coterie 
had had their way. Many of their leading 
Jights have managed to worm their way into 
the Cabinet and a number of others who are 
the supplicants of the Coterie. There were 
other points of pressure as well. For instance, 
Karunakaran blocked K.R. Narayanan’s almost 
sure inclusion into the Cabinet. Almost instan- 
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taneously, one could notice the misgiving that 
the Coterie had pulled off a coup making 
Narasimha Rao their puppet. 


This impression persisted for two full days , 


and a half, that is, until the evening of June 23 
when the portfolios of the Ministers were 
announced. It then became clear that Narasimha 
Rao has tried to put the Coterie in their place 
by allocating to them minor charges. Makhan 
Lal Fotedar is not the only one who might 
have had a jolt to find that while Rajiv gave 
him the Steel portfolio, Rao has given him 
only Health. It was also noticed that those 
who had figured as aspirants for Prime 
Ministership did not get the plum portfolios of 
their choice. For Arjun Singh, it was Human 
Resources Development instead of the much- 
coveted Home. For Madhavrao Scindia, neither 
External Affairs nor his old love, the Railways, 
but Civil Aviation and Tourism. Altogether, 
the distribution of portfolios has come as a 
plus point for Narasimha Rao’s personal 
standing in the public eye, while it is admittedly 
a setback for the Coterie. 
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BUT the Coterie was far from idle. It made 
some insidious moves against Sharad Pawar. 
They calculated that if they could foist their 
nominee as the Chief Minister of Maharashtra, 
that would cut the ground under Pawar’s feet. 
And if as a result, Sharad refused to come to 


if 


the Centre, it would be all the better for the . 


Coterie. But these sinister moves were foiled 
as there were few takers, and Narasimha Rao 
himself iš believed to have put his foot down. 
Sudhakar Naik’s election as Maharashtra’s Chief 
Minister, therefore, has a significance for the 
political goings-on in New Delhi. 

There are roadblocks galore before Narasimha 
Rao. He has only overcome the first few of 
them which were put up by his own party 
people. In the weeks to come, he has a. heavy 
agenda—working out new norms with the 
Opposition of varied*complexion, while for- 
midable issues concerning the economy await 
his decision. 

A low-key personality confronted with a 
high-explosive situation. 
June 26 
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Balance of Payments: 
Options before New Finance Minister 


ARUN GHOSH 


3 is the presentation of a Budget for the year 1991- 
“" 92, and the resolution of the balance of payments 
problem which is of ari unprecedentedly acute character. 

The appointment of Dr Manmohan Singh as the new 
Finance Minister of the country, be it stated at this 
juncture. is not only the wisest but also the most astute 
move of the new Prime Minister. It is the wisest move 
because Dr Manmohan Singh has vast national and 
international experience; is one of the most experienced 
eco" omsts-cum-economic adriinistrators in the country; 
and is a man of unquestioned integrity and honesty, 
which is in fact transparent. It is also the astutest of the 
new Prime Minister’s moves because Dr Manmohan 
Singh is a gentleman to the core, and perhaps one who 
will be the least controversial and acceptable to all 
parties end all States. It is the personal experience of this 
writer that as a one-time Deputy Chairman of the 
Planning Commission, Dr Singh had attempted to work 
in cooperation with all State Governments; the fact that 
“he was totally thwarted in his effarts was not because he 
did not want to give more autonomy to the States but 
because the then Prime Minister was not interested and, 
in fact, wanted exactly the reverse, that is, to centralise 
all decision-making. 

Dr Manmohan Singh, being a gentleman to the core, 
is also of a “soft” nature. In fact, that is the one trait he 
shares with the new Prime Minister. And while that may 
endear him to the Prime Minister, therein also lies 
considerable danger to the Indian economy in the coming 
years. 

This essay is, therefore, by way of an “open letter” to 
the new Finance Minister, who happens also to be a 
longstanding personal friend. Dr Manmohan Singh needs’ 
no professional advice. As the Finance Minister, he 

would be aware of the compulsions that he would have 
to face, which would not be known to outsiders. He ` 
knows, as an economist-cum-economic administrator, 
what should be done over a long period, what needs to 
be done over the medium term, and what has to be done 
immediately. 

This essay is concerned only with the last mentioned 


The author, a distinguished economist, is a former 
Member of the Planning Commission. 


(a; ne of the first tasks awaiting the new government 
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issue, for the short term is the precursor of the long 
term. What we do in the next two months will bind us 


‘for a very long period. And though Dr Manmohan 


Singh really needs no one’s advice on what should be 
done in the immediate future, he being a perfect gentleman 
needs to be warned by his well-wishers. He is going to 
face a tough situation vis-a-vis his colleagues, vis-a-vis 
the Indian business community. We have avoided taking 
tough decisions for too lang. We have been swept away 
by the mirage of a high growth rate during the eighties, 
forgetting that this growth rate was spawned by 
mortgaging the future. Like the “Babus of Nayanjore” 
(immoratalised by Rabindranath Tagore), we have been 
living it up today by unwarrantedly heavy internal and 
external i thereby mortgaging our future. We 
have to wake up to the reality that no individual, no 
country can go on living beyond its means forever. 
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IT is in this und that the new Finance Minister 
has to formulate a Budget, has to face international 
lenders, and has to create a climate of confidence in the 
future of this country, not only within the country but 
also abroad. The fact is that in very recent months, our 
balance of trade is perhaps no longer in deficit because 
of a combination of several factors, including the curbs 
on import payments introduced by the Reserve Bank of 
India. But our foreign ex reserves are still go 
dowr; first, because of the debt repayment liability we 
have built up—currently of the order of some 30 percent 
of our export ings or more—and secondly, because 
capital inflow into the country has now virtually come 
to a stop. And thereby hangs a tale. 

The World Bank staff prepared a long Report on 
“Trade Reform in India”, datelined November 1990, an 
Executive Summary of which recently appeared in the 
pages of The Economic Times, New Delhi. And some of 
the categorical recommendations of the World Bank 
Report need to be briefly summarised for, presumably, 
our discussions with the IMF are likely to be heavily 
influenced by the World Bank Report. Incidentally, the 
Bank keeps protesting officially that it has nothing to do 
with the “ Honalities” of IMF lending, when it is 
well known to the rest of the world that the Bank and the 
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Fund work in close consultation with each other. Also, if 

the Bank is really not concerned with IMF 

“conditionalities”, it was really none of its business to 

prepare the Report it has produced (and circulated to all 

lending countries / agencies). Trade reform is the concern 
of the IMF and the GATT The World Bank, in preparing 
this Report, is therefore acting very much as the Big 

Brother who is watching. 

It may be useful to recount, very briefly, the essence 
of the World Bank recommendations as embodied in its 
Report on “Trade Reform”. (Those who have read the 
Executive Summary can usefully skip this and the next 
few paragraphs.) Briefly, the Bank Report recommends 
a simplification of the import/export trade control regime 
in India so as to “globalise” the Indian economy (and its! 
production structure) in three phases, over a period of 
five to seven years. The Bank Report also recommends 
the bringing about of a macro-economic balance in the 
economy, primarily through a sharp reduction in the 
fiscal deficit of the Government of India The simplification 
of the trade regime should aim at: (i) bringing down all 
import duties (within five to seven years) to something 
like’20 per cent flat on all imports (including all consumer 
goods); (il) abolishing all quantititative restrictions on all 
imports (again, in three phases); (iii) introducing 
transparency in the import control system by introducing 
the Harmonised System (HS) of product classification 
(otherwise known as the Brussels Nomenclature) for 
import licensing purposes; and (iv) starting with a real 
devaluation of some 20 per cent immediately, in order to 
make exports more profitable and imports more difficult 
(for in this very stage, there is a proposal for a sharp 
‘reduction in import duties on all capital goods and 
intermediate products). 

And herein lies the problem. Who in the world is 
going to send in remittances if he expects that in place of 
Rs 20 per dollar remitted, he would get Rs 24 after a 
month? 

The various steps of the trade reform programme, as 
recommended in the Executive Summary of the World 
Bank Report on Trade Reform are as follows: 

(a) Redesign the import policy in accordance with the HS 
system of classification; 

(b) Create one negative (restricted) List; 

(c) Allow all items that are not explicitly on the restricted list to 
be imported through REP licences; 

(d) Have all int iate goods and raw tnaterlals off the 
restricted list into categories that are im le by REP 
licences; move the Imported products y Imported 
under REP into OGL stock and sale category. Continue the 
policy... (that is, accentuate 1t); 

(e) Move all capital goods in the restricted list to being 
importable under REP licences and then to OGL stock and 
sale; 

(f) Move consumer goods from the restricted list to being 
importable through REP licences; and 

(g) Ultimately, move all goods into OGL stock and sale 
category. 

The first three recommendations can, the Report says, 
be implemented immediately. Steps (d) and (e) can be 
undertaken over the next three-four years, The last two 
steps can then be implemented after that, alongwith the 
recommended tariffs, exchange rates and other macro- 


economic adjustments All these policies taken together 
should make it possible to completely eliminate the 
Quantitative Restrictions system within five to seven 


years. 

It should be added that the above is a brief summary 
of a 56 page Report, and the recommendations as to 
fiscal reform have been left out. Finally, the Report has 
emphasised the importance of acceptance of the entire 
package; piecemeal implementation just would not work. 
Big Brother is watching. The entire set of economic 
policies that the Government of India should follow has 
been placed on the table by the Bank experts. It should 
be added that various econometric exercises and 
simulations made by the Bank experts—not available to 
outsiders—make it appear that the solution of the country’s 
manifold problems is decisively simple. That our capital 
goods manufacturing industry can be deeply harmed— 
with loss of ‘considerable employment—does not seem 
to bother the Bank experts; their simulation exercise 
predicts a fall of between 10 and 15 per cent of the 
output in this sector. 
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A few preliminary points should be made in support of 
some of the recommendations of the Bank Report, before 
one comes to the basic realities which make the Bank 
package unacceptable First, there is no doubt that over 
the years, our trade policy has become extremely complex. 
What is worse, policy changes from time to time have of 
late become totally discretionary (sometimes even to the 
point of being whimsical), and a potent source of 
corruption. Simplification, and transparency of the system 
are, therefore, two reforms on which there should be no 
disagreement. 

de-bureauicratisation of the import control regime— 
in fact, of the whole economy—ls a measure to which all 
persons and all parties should extend wholehearted 
support. (Incidentally, V.P. Singh, when he was the 
Commerce Minister, initlated work for the transformation 
of the Import Trade Control classification to the HS 
classification. The bureaucrats have, it seems, promptly 
given up the attempt after his departure from the 
Commerce Ministry.) 

There is obvious need for: (a) transparency of the 
system, and (b) the simplification of both the tariff and 
the import control system. The rate of duty on capital 
goods today varies from zero to 85 per cent (plus 
auxiliary duties, plus countervailing duty which has an 
obvious justification as long as there is an excise duty on 
the item) The duty on many intermediate goods is 
absurdly high; this is particularly true of special steels, 
including stainless steel, which price out many of our 
capital goods even though the “canversion costs” are 
lower in India. (This has been amply demonstrated by 
certain detailed studies conducted by experts in the 
Indian Statistical Institute, New Delhi.) 

There is also considerable merit in moving away, for 
a number of items, from AU licensing to REP licensing. 
All elitist consumer goods are of this category, and it is 
not necessary to spell out details. Since we are unable to 
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catch “untaxed incomes”, this would be one way to 
extract some gain to the economy from this newly 
emerging pattern of manufacture. ' 

But tren, having stated that we ourselves ought to 
think of simplifying and reforming our trade control 
regime, -here are several problems that arise. The first of 
these is the present deficit in the balance of payments, 
reportecly (by Subramaniam Swamy, the ex-Commerce 
Minister) at some four per cent of the GDP, though 
availabl= data point to a figure closer to three per cent of 
the GDP. 

Much of this deficit is made good by “tied aid”. And 
anyone who has had to deal with “tied aid” knows that 


the cost of capital goods import goes up from anything - 


between 25 to 100 per cent because of the need to use 
“tied aid”. This one factor alone makes the World Bank 
recommendations (in regard to the capital goods sector) 
really leughable. Would the Bank, plus the Consortium 
countries, make good this current account deficit (or 
deficit in domestic savings in relation to domestic 
investrrent) by making available the entire aid amount 
“untied”? ; 

Only one example should suffice. During the mid- 


eighties, a number of natural gas based nitrogenous - 


fertilise: plants were set up in the country based on the 
Haldar Topsoe technology for ammonia making and the 
Snamprogretti technology for the manufacture of urea. 
The size of the plant, at 1350 t.p.d. of ammonia, was then 
deemec. to be of internationally competitive standard. 
Under >reseure from all parties, the import duty on all 


fertiliser equipment was-made zero, and the plants were 7 


set up by the Haldar Topsce/Snamprogretti on a “turn 
key” besis. 

The World Bank has found that a similar plant, built 
by the same parties, at the same time, in Thailand, cost 
some two-thirds of the cost of the Indian plants. So 
much jor tied aid. The loading on the price of capital 
goods imported was exactly 50 per cent. 

And reliance on external support has got us tied to 
this technology wherein the average consumption of 
energy per tonne of ammonia has been found to be 8.5 
million kilo calories (the lowest to be achieved being 82 
million k cal.), when the technology devised by an 
expatriate Indian for a 400 t.p.d ammonia plant per day, 
at a Severnoide, Bristol, UK, plant has been using only 
6.6 miLion Kal. of energy per tonne of ammonia. This 
poor gentleman has so far failed to convince our 


government of the effectiveness of his technology. More , 


importantly, the plant, per tonne of ammonia, has a 
capital cost which is some two-thirds or less of the cost 
of the >lants set up by us; the period of construction is 
also likely to be much less than those for giant size 
plants which create problems of transport of the (imported) 
equipment from the ports to the plant sites. As a result,’ 
even small investors can put up the smaller size plants 
since the investment cost would be low; and if set up at 
different points along the HBJ pipeline—or wherever 
else na-:ural gas is available—such plants can save on the 
transport of fertilisers over long distances. The present 
fertiliser subsidy can be cut by more than a third if we 
go in for such plants. 


And since the plant in question can be almost wholly 
built in India, there need be no import of capital goods 
for this industry 


+ 


THERE are some obvious lessong therein. Before we 
even think of liberalising imports, we must free the 
domestic economy of the shackles under which it has 
been working. The solutions cannot be uniform for all 
industries. For most, the licensing system must go; and 
when you want to cut a dog’s tall, you do not cut an inch 
today and another inch tomorrow, you cut clean in one 
sweep. The only condition that we may have to impose 
is, at a minimum, balance of payments neutrality. A new 
unit must earn its imported raw materials by export of 
its own products. We need to increase our exports and 
not increase our payments liabilities. 

A lot of restructuring would be involved, and one has 
to proceed step by step. Take the sugar industry. Almost 
each sugar factory has a different price for “levy” sugar, 
and sugarcane prices vary in each State, so the “costs” 
must be widely divergent in all States. One cannot undo 
this in one fell sweep. One has to gradually reduce, the 
number of “zones” for sugarcane pricing. After all, land 
is scarce; and if we have by and large one procurement 
price for wheat and rice, if we have a competitive 
market for cotton and jute, we should gradually simplify 
the system, and aim at a uniform price of cane (based on 
sugar content) over a period of years. 

The above example is given merely to indicate the 
complexity af the problem. Algebraic solutions based on 
econometric models do not always give us the best 
solutions for reasons both technical and non-technical. 
We do not need to go into details in regard to the 
unsuitability of the reform package recommended by 
the World Bank. 

There are three reforms which we ourselves need to 
introduce into the economy, and not at anyone’s dictates. 
These pertain to: (a) reduction in the fiscal deficit and an 
increase in the rate of savings in the country; in fact, we 
must aim at the equality of domestic savings and domestic 
investment at the earliest, and a surplus of domestic 
savings eventually in order to pay off our past debts and 
build up a respectable foreign exchange reserve; in the 
immediate future, we can in particular invite NRI 
investments into the country to make up for the deficit 
in our savings; (b) we must introduce greater competition 
within the country, subject to a strong discouragement 
of capital intensive and energy intensive methods of 
production; and (c) we must simplify and make more’ 
transparent our import control regime, so that we can 
ourselves perceive the distortions we have introduced 
over time (through selective, discretionary changes in 
policy over the past twentyfive years). 

And since, both in the medium and long term, we 
need to achieve “self-reliance”—in the sense that our 
exports should be adequate to finance our imports, and 
our domestic savings should be equal fo domestic 
investment—it is necessary that as a first step, we bring 
down the fiscal deficit of the Government of India. Our 
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domestic savings have declined by some two to three 
per cent of the GDP over the past decade, partly through 
increase in government consumption expenditure, partly 
through losses of public sector enterprises, and partly 
through all manner of covert subsidies. Reduction of the 
fiscal deficit will help us to increase the overall savings 
rate, but we must be careful as to how precisely we bring 
about the required reduction in the fiscal deficit. A 

to a study by Sudipto Mundle and Govinda Rao of the 
National Institute bf Public Finance and Policy (NIPFP) 
in 1987-88, the total subsidies by the Centre and 14 major 
States amounted to something like 14 per cent of the 
GDP. (See, Economic and Political Weekty, Bombay, May 
11, 1991) What we need to do is: (a) to cut the implicit 
subsidies which help the affluent sections of the ; 
(b) target the subsidies to the poor and deserving, at the 
same time converting subsidies into real investments; and 
(c) ensure a more balanced and egalitarian growth of the 
economy through the shift. This last one is the most 
challenging of tasks, but the programme would be very 
far from the type of adjustment programme that the 
World Bank has in mind. 

We do need trade reform, but first, we need to de- 
bureaucratise the economy; and secondly, we must 
ensure that in the process of trade reform, we do not 
throw the baby out with the bathwater. 

Our greatest need is the cheapening of intermediates. 
For instance, stainless steel in India—required for all 
chemical process industries, dairy industry, and a lot of 
other industries like medical instruments, etc—is more 
than twice the price of stainless steel abroad. One way to 
start would be to write off a large part of the capital of 
the Alloy Steel Plant, give the management freedom and 
time to improve productivity, and then make it face 
competition. In fertilisers, we need to invite tenders, for 
the supply of N at the lowest price, permitting all 
bidders to choose their own technology, size and location 
(subject to only natural gas being available near the 
location). We need specific solutions for different industries. 
We need to force our mill textile industry into export, for 
Wwe today produce raw cotton second in quality only to 
Egyptian cotton, but we do not have enough capacity 
even for producing good quality yatn, and all our 
industrialists are keen on setting up new petrochemical 
complexes (at enormous capital cost) because of the 
demand arising from a section of the population, and 
the high degree of protection to this’ industry which 
ensures large profits. We have to carefully modulate the 
sectors to be opened up for import competition, because 
of the present highly skewed distribution in income, and 
our policies should not be aimed at helping only same 
100 million affluent Indians who can provide a large 
market for fancy consumer goods. 


+ 
WHAT is the crux of the problem in India today? 


Despite a high rate of growth of the GDP, some 43 per 
cent of the rural population in 1987-88 was still below 


the poverty line. (See B.S. Minhas: Chotu Ram Memorial . 


Lecture, Haryana Agricultural University, Hissar; February 


" È 


1991) These calculations are based on detailed State-wise 
data, and differ from the Planning Commission estimates 
wherein a much lower percentage is derived merely by 
upscaling the all-India NSS consumption figures by the 
quotient of the difference between the estimates of 
private consumption and NSS estimates of household 
consumption. Regrettably, the Planning Commission 
methodology is patently wrong and unscientific. Minhas, 
himself a former Member of the Planning Commission, 
has written extensively on this subject. : 

Despite the overall growth of agricultural production 
in general, and foodgrains uction in particular, the 


observed growth has been limited tq a few crops and to 
a few regions. The per capita availabili ef piles the 
only source of protein to the poo gone down 
dramatically. Eight States account for 70 per cent of the 
population below the poverty line. Here, the land is 
penerally degraded; there is little or no irrigation; and 

pof ‘uation is under-employed (and underfed) 
for a large part of the year. 

Between 1983 and 1987-88, the overall growth of 
employment in the country has been at the rate of 1.55 

cent, when the rate of growth of the population has 
more than 2.1 per cent. 

That is why Kirit Parikh (Director of the Indira 
Gandhi Institute for Development Research), while 
recommending (in the columns of The Economic Times) a 

move towards trade reform, has stated categorical 


reform must be accompanied by an Employment Guarantee 


Scheme (EGS). We must provide a minimum of income ` 


to every household in India. ' . j 
But the EGS ammnot be implemen’ +d by the Government 
of India, nor even by the State Governments. Each local 
authority—village panchayats in the rural areas and 
municipalities in the urban areas—would have to take 


on this responsibility. If the Centrally sponsored schemes — 


(like'JRY and IRDP, for instance) were to be rred 
to the States on condition that the funds be. further 


devolved to the locally elected representatives of the , 


people, and if we can bring about a “convergence of 
services”, that is, supply of maternity and child care, 
sanitation, health care, programmes like the ICDS and 


many es of the Health and Education Ministries 
to ae village, if we can de-bureaucratise the’ system - 


and make the people responsible for implementing the 
schemes, we would not need much of extra funding. We 
would be making better and more effective use of the 
funds. Today, everyone is agreed that most of such 
funds for social services are absorbed by the delivery 


` system. Very little reaches down to the poor. 


n 


The genesis of the problem of low Po in 
India is in the lack of educatidn, lack of skills, lack of 
health, lack of infant and maternity care (which, to go by 
the Kerala experience, have led to the unrelenting grow 

of population in the country). Low productivity is also a 
function of malnutrition. You cannot expect eight hours 
hard physical labour from a, suffe from 
malnutrition and probably also some wasting, disease 
because of inadequacy of clear potable drinking water. 

. What we need urgently is to improve the productivity 
‘of the soil in parts of the country where agricultural 
productivity is still low, where agriculture is still rain- 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Analysing the Mandate 


PRAFUL BIDWAI 


‘T n some ways, the verdict is as confusing as , 


. the interplay of issues in these painful 
elections. The results have proved psephologists 
wrong, thrown political parties off balance, and 
generated more analytical platitudes than any other 
election'in the past two decades. 

However, the deluge of figures and words should 
not be allowed to obscure a few major trends: 

First and foremost, despite the incompleteness 
of its electoral mandate and the extraordinarily 
uneven regional composition of its vote, the 
Congress-I has clearly returned to the centre-stage 
of Indian politics, albeit as a weaker force. The 
party is once again .at the centre of gravity oF 
normal, democratic contentious politics. 

The BJP, the most potent threat ever to ae 
democratic-pluralist-secular foundations of the Indian 
state, has been contained tin a substantial fashion. 
True, ‘the BJP has improved on its 1989 national 


- score, Cone very welin Uttar Pradesh, even opened 


n 
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itsacccunt in Kamataka.and Andhra, and emerged 
as the biggest single Opposition party in the Lok 
Sabha. But the party's performance has put paid to 
its fond hope of joining the big league, indeed its 
relafive political weight has declined, as its isolation 
has become formalised. 

The Janata Dal and the Left parties have shrunk 
in size—particularly the Dal, which is now confined 
mainly to Bihar and UP—but their platforms remain 
relevant and will influence the Congress-I. This 
signifies some increase in the LF-Dal’s political 
weight despite the LD’s electoral performance. 

Barting the more’obvious, broad North-South 
differences, there is an extraordinarily strong State- 
level pattern in the vote which overwhelms most 
trans-State or regional patterns. UP and Bihar, MP 
and UP, UP and Haryana, Haryana and Rajasthan, 
Rajasthan and Gujarat, Gujarat and Maharashtra 
have ail voted differently. And so has Tamil Nadu 
from neighbouring Andhra, Andhra from Karnataka 
or Karnataka from Kerala. These differences are 
not just stark; they are unique, and suggest a 
significant interplay of local or State level, and 
broader, national considerations in the voter’s choice. 

This election has dearly had a basically non- 


plebiscitary character, nationally and in many States. 
Not only has a binary, yes-no choice not been the 
principal option before the voter; the voter also 
exercised his or her franchise to achieve more than 
one objective, as it were. To the extent there was 
anything like a plebiscite leading to a consensus, it 
centred on rejecting the BJP’s communalism. This 
is so despite the party's impressive performance in 
UP and Gujarat. 

This should help establish one proposition fairly 
certainly: the election was based not so much on 
contention over Mandal, Mandir and stability 
issues—or the mascots or symbolic platforms of 
the principal contenders—as on their transformation, 
incorporation and (in some ways) subsumption 
into and under other choices or “real options”. 

For instance, the BJP probably did as well as it 
has done in UP not so much because its Ram 
Janmabhoomi campaign converted large numbers 
of people-to its communal-political point of view, 
as because the BJP emerged as a vigorous political 
force in a situation marked by the virtual collapse 
of the Congress, the discrediting and marginalisation 
of Mulayam Singh Yadav’s SJP, and the growing 
‘hostility to the Janata Dal from upper caste Hindus 
thanks to Mandal. 


+ 


THIS is not to argue that the BJP's appeal was not 
communal or that the Janmabhoomi campaign did 
not help it strike roots at the semi-urban or kasba- 
level. It certainly did. But large gains in votes 
would not have ensued had the Congress-I, under 
a pusillanimous leadership, not beaten an ignom- 
inious retreat in the face of the shilaryas of 1989 
and capitulated ideologically to the BJP, while 
vacillating politically between Mulayam Singh Yadav 
and the BJP. 

The BJP capitalised on the singular conjunction 
of circumstances provided by the virtual decimation 
of the SJP and the Congress; it became the most 
vocal critic of the Mandal platform and promoter 
of Hindu triumphalist bigotry. Its communal 


- appeal—no doubt considerable among the urban 
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and to a certain extent semi-urban upper and 

’ middle caste Hindus—alone would not have sufficed 
in the absence of that conjunction. When considered 
in the light of the fact that the BJP probaly 
received no support whatever from the Harijans 
and Muslims, and probably the truly backward 
among the OBCs, the point should assume even 
greater significance. 

Equally noteworthy is the simultaneity of 
Assembly and Lok Sabha elections in UP which 
probably served to enhance the importance of the 
State-level political vacuum which the BJP could 
claim to fill because of its display of self-confidence 
(“the winning side” factor). A-similar reason has 
probably been locally operative on a much smaller 
scale in parts of Karnataka, which have witnessed 
a similar exhaustion of the Janata Dal and enfeeble- 
ment of the Congress. 

The BJP has, again, done well in Gujarat not so 
much because of a Hindutoa wave as because is 
reaped benefits from the collapse and dissolution 
of the Janata Dal in the JD-G and the latter’s 
alliance. with the Congress. More important, the 
BJP worked out its caste equations with the Patidars 
so comprehensively that it was better placed than 
anyone else to gain from the disintegration of the 
Congress-l’s original KHAM base and the dispersal 
of other vocal caste votes, especially the Baniaand 
the OBC (Bakshi community) votes. 

The BJP’s rout in MP and big losses in Rajasthan 
and Himachal Pradesh constitute a phenomenon of 
some interest. Together, they represent a severe 
reproach to the party from the electorate of all the 
three States it rules. The rebuke is particularly 

-harsh in MP where the BJP has run an exceptionally 
venal, inefficient, philistine and corrupt government 
which sought to undo every policy of its predecessor 
that might have benefitted the poor (a case in point 
is the nationalisation of tendu leaf trade), thus 
alienating its own supporters (in this instance, 
tribals, amongst whom it has built a base since the 
sixties). This is, of ‘course, nothing new in the 
BJP’s—rather poorly known—history. When in 
power, as in the Union Territory in Delhi, it has 
vied with every other party in corruption, 
skulduggery, factionalism and gross opportunism. 
At any rate the popular rebuke to the BJP is a fact. 

The electorate has chosen to dispose of the DMK 
in Tamil Nadu and the SJP in Haryana in an even 
more contemptuous way. The fate-of the AGP in 
Assam and the SJP in UP is scarcely better. Given 
the precarious electoral balances of Kerala, it is 
impossible to read rejection in a small vote shift 


(probably around two per cent) in favour of the 
Congress-I. In West Bengal, the electorate has 
solidly reaffirmed its faith in the Left Front. In 
Maharashtra too, the ruling party has won an 
impressive victory, but in this instance, Rajiv 
Gandhi's assassination has definitely played a role 
in raising its vote. The most spectacular affirmative 
vote for the Congress has of course been in Tamil 
Nadu, although the “sympathy factor” should not 
be underestimated in Assam and Andhra Pradesh 
either.. 


+ 


THE Congress’ victory clearly lacks mass. In only 
four States does the party’s vote have a “bulk” 
character. Bihar and UP are not among them. The 
Congress has not yet been able either to rebuild its 
original base (upper caste Hindus plus core 
minorities), or to create a new one. Base erosion is 
an affliction that goes back a decade, if not longer. 
Rajiv Gandhi could avoid facing the problem in tHe 
exceptional election of 1984 and the Bofors issue 
obscured the phenomenon in 1989. It is only in the 
last few months that the Congress leadership has 
shown any awareness of the need to repair and 
restore its party’s social base. 

At any rate, the Congress party with its allies 
has formed a government which is about 20 short 
of a clear majority in the Lok Sabha. At the moment, 


- it is difficult to see any legitimate accretions to the 


Congress from other parties. Such groups in the 
Janata Dal as might be willing to cross over do not 
seem to be able to command the requisite numbers. 
The BJP remains a political pariah. And the Left 
cannot oblige the Congress beyond a point. 

Here it is tempting to see tactical shifts in the 
Left’s stands as signs of “softness” and to argue 
that the CPM could go through a virtual reversal of 
its earlier role and end up supporting the Congress 
as an ally, much in the way that the CPI used to do 
till 1978. However, this is a rather sterile line of 
inquiry. There are severe limitations on how close 
the CPM can get to the Congress without damaging 
its one secure bulwark in West Bengal and alienating 
its cadres on a large scale. It is also not apparent 


` why it should want to do so as this stage at all. 


There are significant differences between the 
Left and the Congress on issues and policles— 
sharper than those between, say, the Congress and 
the JD. These are liable to come to a head on the 
question of the IMF loan. Equally important, the 
Left is bound to feel reluctant to extend unconditional 


t 
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support to a government not sure of foot, but one 
which is to steer the country through turbulent 
economic waters. 

The next year is likely to witness considerable 
economic strain and hardship, growing social unrest, 
harsh austerity measures under IMF advice and 
hence nore unrest. It is doubtful if the Left parties 
will want to risk close association with a regime 
that presides over this. The likeliest course for the 
Left would then be to maintain some distance from 
the Congress and support the government from 
the outside for a definite purpose that is mutually 
beneficial, indeed, in the long-term interest of Indian 
democracy itself. 

This consists in a programme to redemocratise 
the Indian political system by making it much 
more federal and open to popular aspirations and 
concerns; to resecularise society and to delegitimatise 
comntunal politics while protecting pluralism and 
the minorities; to add a measure of equity to a 


pattern of distribution that is increasingly becoming 
perverse; and to undertake systematic reform of 
major institutions so as to restore integrity and 
credibility to them. 

Such a common programme could become the 
fulcrum of a big reform project and the focus of 
cooperation between the Left, the Congress and the 
Janata Dal as well. Both the Centre and the Left 
have a stake in furthering the isolation of the BJP 
and inflicting a decisive defeat upon communalism 


` so that healthy, serious, normal democratic politics 


that addresses the real issues before the ‘country 
can be fully resumed. , 

The present conjuncture provides a historic 
opportunity to make a beginning in that direction. 
To retreat from it would leave the field open to the 
Right—with disastrous consequences for this society, 
and for the Congress too. To the Congress, survival, 
then, should mean more than ‘stasis and entail 
reform, progress, steady movement forward. 

. (Courtesy: The Econontic Tines) 
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Tasks Delore New Government 


S. SETHURAMAN 


„e7 he completion of the tenth Lok Sabha elections, 
T: with an outcome on predictable lines—no 
politcal party gaining absolute majority—takes the 
country to a new stage of rule by consensus. All 
parties are in a chastened mood and recognise the 
grav.ty of the challenges before India, more specially 
the fiscal crisis. 

The first major task of the new government will 
be to present the Budget for 1991-92 which would 
atteinpt to bring down the fiscal deficit to at Igast 
the already committed 6.5 per cent of GDP and 
also send out strong signals of structural reform to 
qualify for an IMF loan of two to three billion 
dollars. ox 

Even the Communists seem reconciled to the 
inescapability of India being bailed out of the 
present foreign exchange crisis by an IMF loan but 
what would matter to them is the nature of the 
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conditionality which the Fund prescribes. 

To the extent India itself takes measures through 
the Budget to bring about fiscal corrections, the 
conditionality should not be severe. India badly 
needs the loan to restore international confidence 
about the economy and its management. The IMF 
loan would be supplemented by other flows which 
India would be enabled to draw upon, whether ~ 
from the Consortium, which is expected to meet in 
September, or from the international capital markets. 

The Budget, preceded by the Economic Survey, 
may be presented by the third week of July, assuming 
that the government at the political level takes the 
necessary tough ‘decisions—sharp cuts in expen- 
diture, including a phase-down of fertiliser and 
other subsidies, enforcing “hard budget constraints” / 
on the public enterprises, that is, essentially leavin / 
it to them to find the resources for expansion a 








modernisation and disinvestment of part of equity ` 
of these enterprises, as proposed in the interim 
budget. 

While all expenditure estimates, including defence, 
would be subjected to strict scrutiny, new invest- 
ments would be constrained by the limited resources, 
which would have to be allocated for some of the 
infrastructural and social sectors. The Budget would 
also be looked upon for the.thrusts it may give to 
deregulation and creating an environment for private 
investments, domestic and foreign. 

The.broad expectation is that the government 

. would not be halted in its tracks so long as it takes 
such decisions as are generally acceptable to all 
parties, given the grave problems besetting the 
country and the disinclination on the part of the 
major parties to subject themselves to another. 

_election even after a year or two. 


At the same time, the ruling party would be- 


averse to taking méasures which would become 
too unpopular, raising the spectre of political 
instability. Thus, the government’ s revenue mobili- 
sation effort in thẹ Budget would be within limits 
so that the economy as a whole gets stabilised 
during the rest of the year. 

The severe import curbs have begun to hit 
sectors of industry and will get reflected on 
production in the coming months. While the Reserve 
Bank has somewhat eased its blanket restrictions 
and has set up a panel to review the credit and 
import controls, India cannot go back to import 
liberalisation until after the balance of payments 
situation improves significantly, both through higher 
exports and new capital flows. - 


Sh 


“THE foreign exchange reserves have been-held at 
-around Rs 2500 crores by the end of May and 
recent agreements with Japan totalling 560 million 
dollars of which 300 million dollars have been 
extended as balance of payments support would 
help to sustain the reserves at that level. Assistance 
has also come from. the UK, Germany, the 
‘Netherlands and Italy. 


The outgoing Commerce Minister, Dr Subra- ` 
maniam Swamy, announced with fanfare that the’ 


country has turned the corner and produced a 
trade surplus in April of Rs 135 crores. For the first 


time after several years, the imports were less than ` 


exports and this is attributable to the RBI import 


control. measures against which Dr Swamy had 
protested. Yet those curbs have helped, him to’ 


, Show a trade surplus in April though he would 


take credit for the “vigorous export drive” of the 
Chandra Shekhar Government. If trade surplus is _ 
to come via import compression, it will bea short- . 
lived satisfaction.. 

Devaluation of the rupee has not been suggested 
by the IMF, according to its own statement, because 
in a floating regime of exchange rates, the rupee is 
being continually adjusted in relation to the basket 
of major currencies. The rupee depreciated by 12 
per cent during 1990-91 but it could fall against the 
dollar sharply during 1991-92, until the government 
is able to. control inflation and put through an 
economic policy package. 

The normal monsocn and stable oil prices would 
provide a supportive environment for growth if 
the rate of inflation is brought down to well below 
10 per cent in the current year. But any stiff dose of 
taxation involving commodities and revision of 
administered prices may thwart efforts to check 
the anti-inflation strategy. å 

More than the Budget, the government, would 
have to come up with reforms in the industtial 
sector and a beginning may be made with the 
policy changes announced by the National Front 
Government in May last but never implemented: 
These covered industrial approvals, support to 
small-scale sector and automatic clearance for 40 
per cent foreign equity in designated areas. ’ 

The IMF and the World Bank may, however, be 
expected to call for a more vigorous drive towards 
de-regulation and privatisation. 

As the government deals with the more immediate 
issues of fiscal and balance of payments deficits, 
which have brought the economy to the brink, the 
Eighth Five-Year Plan may remain a non-starter. Q 
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Privatisation: Only for Avoiding Losses 


DALIP $. SWAMY 


as; ome are the days when the public enterprises 
G: were ushered and promoted to capture the 
‘commanding heights of the economy. Now the 
pressure in favour of their privatisation is over- 
whelming, almost irresistible. Perhaps some public 
enterprises have failed to attain their objectives but 
there are some whose success is applauded even 
by free enterprisers. The ideology of the 1950s has, 
nevertheless, received such a setback that even 
rational arguments in favour of the public enterprises 
are brushed aside in public. The Chambers of 
Commerce, government committees, the manifestos 
of the Centrist political parties—all are unanimous 
in privatising the public sector. 

It appears that the 1990s will go down in India’s 
economic history as the decade of privatisation. 
The pressure of potential buyers of the public 
‘enterprises is irresistible and the government is 
pliable. But before this ideology is translated into 
practice and a stampede in favour of privatisation 
develops, one should be at least clear about the 
terms and conditions at which an enterprise is to 
be solc out It is here that horrendous bureaucratic 
and political mischief is possible in the name of 
privatisation. There are indeed cases where the 
decisicn-makers have been impervious to a rafieal 


approach in this respect. One such case is the. 


recent privatisation of the UP State Cefnent 
Corporation (UPSCC). 

The UPSCC has three units located in Churk, 
Dalla and Chunar in Mirzapur district. With 1.65 
‘million tonnes of installed capacity for clinker and 
2.56 million tonnes for cement, and employing 
7000 workers, it is the third largest cement 
manufacturer in the country after the ACC and 
CCL The State Government signed a Memorandum 


of Undertaking (MOU) with the Dalmia Industries ` 


in February 1991. The main features of the MOU 
are as follows: 


Eightyone per cent shares of the Corporation with a face 
value of Rs 100 per share were offered to the Dalmia 
Industries and 12 other companies under the management 
of the Dalmias at an actual price of Rs 75 per share, 
totalling Rs 26.12 crores, 

The payment terms by the Dalmla Industries were as 
under: at the time of signing the agreernent—Rs 1 crore; 
after three months—Rs 2 crores; after six months—Rs 2 
crores; and the balance of Rs 21.12 crores within 24 
months carrying an Interest of 12 per cent per annum. 
The balance amount as mentioned above will be 
reinvested by the State Government in the UPSCC in 
loans/debentures carrying interest at 12 per cent per 
annum to be redeemed in five years in equal instalments. 
Whenever the State Government wishes to disinvest the 
balance 49 per cent share in the Joint venture, the Dalmias 
will have the first right to purchase at an agreed price at 
that ime. 

All employees of the UPSCC will be taken over by the 
Joint venture on ‘as ts where Is’ basis. 

The State Government will appoint the Chairman and 
three other Directors while the Daelmias will appoint 
Managing Director and four other Directors. 

The Dalmlas will run the plant as a cement unit for a 
minimum period of five years. 

Internal and external auditors of the joint venture will be 
appointed in consultation with the State Government. 
The joint venture will have sales tax deferment for five 
years which will be paid in five equal annual instalments 
after a three year holiday. 

All liabilities due to the State Government agencies, 
exceeding Rs 2 crores, for a total sum of Rs 25 crores are to 


, be rescheduled with a moratorium of three years followed 


by repayment in five years carrying Interest at 12 per cent 
per annum. A rebate of three per cent will be given for 


timely payment. 

‘Contingent liabilities of Rs 1.4 crores to the Sales Tax 
Department and Rs 11 lakhs towards stamp duty shall be 
waived. All sales tax cases of the past will be dropped. 

All other contingent liabilities will be paid by the State 
Government. 

Financial institutlons and banks having stake in the 
UPSCC will be requested to provide all facilities of a sick . 
company to the joint venture.! 


+ 


WHAT are the economic implications of this 
agreement? The implications will, of course, depend ~ 
upon whether the Corporation remains sick or? 
becomes viable. 

First, let us assume the worst outcome, that the 
Corporation continues to suffer losses over the 
next five years, a minimum mandatory period for 


The’ Dalmias will take over the management of the 
Corporation on ‘as fs where is’ basis. 

The oint venture between the State Govecnmentand the 
Dalmia Industries will be in the ratio of 49-51. 
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the Dalmias to run the Corporation as a cement 
unit, after which the Dalmias can surrender it back 
or abandon the cement unit and use the land and 
other assets for anything profitable. In that 
eventuality, the Dalmias would lose interest on Rs 
26.12 crores for five years, the present discounted 
value of which is Rs 11.3 crores. In addition, the 
Dalmias would have to bear 51 per cent of the 
recurring losses. The average annual loss over the 
last 18 years is less than Rs 10 crores, but it has 
been around Rs 30 crores per year for the last three 
years. Assuming that the UPSCC suffers a perpetual 
loss of Rs 20 crores over the next five years, the’51 
per cent share of the Dalmias in its present discounted 
value would be Rs 36.77 crores. Thus, the total risk 
of the Dalmias would be Rs 48.07 crores (Rs 11.3 
crores + Rs 36.77 crores). 

Against this risk there are at least two benefits. 
The provision of moratorium for three years on 


current liabilities upto Rs 25 crores would lead toa - 


saving in the interest cost. Its present value, 
discounted atl2 per cent, at the same time would 


be Rs 7.2 crores and the Dalmias’ benefit would be 


Rs 3.67 crores. 

This is, however, a small coin against the gross 
risk of Rs 48 crores. The major benefit would 
accrue from the sales tax deferment for five years 
with a three year holiday. The current sales tax is 
about Rs 35 crores. This means that over the next 
three years the moratorium on sales tax alone 
makes the Corporation profitable. That it will have 
to be repaid after five years will, of course, be no 
concern to the Dalmias if they get out of the deal at 
the end: of five years. In any case, its present 
discounted value (over five years) comes to ‘a 
whopping Rs 126.17 crores. And the Dalmias’ 
share in it will be Rs 64.35 crores. Thus, the total 
benefit from moratorium on current liabilities and 
the sales tax deferment would be Rs 68.02 crores. 
This means that there is no risk Involved for the 
Dalmias, if the current performance of the 
Corporation is repeated over the next five years. In 
fact, they stand to gain by Rs 20 crores in present 
value simply for signing the agreement now to be 
rescinded after five years. And of course before 
` ditching the Corporation, the management can also 
siphon away a lot of invisible resources to their 
advantage. 


The chances for the Corpération to improve its” 


economic performance are quite good. The demand 
for cement has picked up and cement prices are 
attractive. The State Government was not able to 
take up the moderniation plan mainly because of 


the resource crunch. Now the eash outflow will be 
substantially reduced due to the sales tax deferment. 
The Corporation will get an infusion of capital to 
the extent of Rs 26.12 cores, an amount: that the 
Dalmias will pay for getting their share of equity, 
which will flow back in the form of loans and 
subscriptions to the debentures. This means that 
there will be no resource constraint for the new 
management. With favourable market conditions 
and no resource constraint the Corporation has’ 
every chance of turning around like the other 
cement companies. , 
Let us, therefore, consider the second scenario 


` where production increases, unit cost falls‘ with 


improved capacity utilisation, and the corporation 
becomes viable. In this eventuality, the Dalmias are 
getting a going concern, which is potentially 
profitable. What is the value of the Corporation’s 
assets that the Dalmias are getting for Rs 26.12 
crores? e 

The Corporation’s physical assets are: land, 
buildings, furniture, and machines. It has 13.5 
square kilometres of land and 5000 residential 
units and factory buildings. The value of land is 
estimated at Rs 135 crores at Rs 100 per'square 
metre and that for residential units at Rs 55 ‘crores. 
In addition, there are three limestone mines covering 
30 square kilometres of area with mining rights for 
another 40 years. If limestone is produced at the 
current rate of two lakh tonnes per month, its 
capitalisation value cdmes to Rs 24.83 crores.? 

There are other invisible assets in the form of 
concessions offered by the government. Sales tax is 
deferred for five years with a three year holiday, 
contingency liabilities (Rs 1.4 crores). are waived, 
stamp duty is waived, sales tax cases against the 
Corporation are dropped and so on. The capitalised 
values of these concessions are also substantial. . 

The deferment of sales tax of about.Rs 35 crores 
a year substantially reduces the cash outflow for 
eight years. The increase in production would of 
course raise the sales tax liability. But its deferment 
would by the same logic confer more interest 
benefit. Assuming that the sales tax remains at the . 
level of Rs 35 crores for two years and then goes up 
to Rs 40 crores as production increases, the present 
discounted value of interest benefit of this deferment 
is estimated at Rè 194.33 crores, 
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THERE are two more invisible benefits. First, the 
government has granted moratorium on all liabilities 
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due to government agencies upto Rs 25 crores. The 
present value of interest benefit on these liabilities 
is Rs 7.20 crores. Secondly, the Dalmias will pay 
their liability of Rs 26.12 crores in instalments, 
which confer interest benefit to the Dalmias on Rs 
25.12 ercres for nine months and on Rs 23.12 crores 


Yor six oonths. This interest benefit comes to Rs' 


3.65 crores. 

Thus, the value of the Corporation’s visible and 
invisible assets comes to Rs 421 crores. This amount 
is made up of Rs 135 crores for land, Rs 55 crores 
for buildings, Rs 24.83 crores for mining rights, Rs 
194.33 cores for sales tax deferment benefit, Rs 7.2 
crores for moratorium on liabilities to government 
agencies, Rs 3.65 crores for interest benefit on 
instalment payments, Rs 1.40 crores for waivers of 
sales tax, and Rs 0.11 crores for waivers of stamp 
duty. I: should be emphasised that this is the 
minimum value of the Corporation’s assets, because 
many cthenassets like machines and furniture are 
excluded from the calculation and the sales tax 
deferment benefit is estimated at conservative levels 
of production. ; 

The <orporation’s total liabilities on account of 


¢ 


repayrrent of interest to the financial institutions ` 


and banks is Rs 115 crores. This amount should 
obviously be deducted from the current market 
value cf assets. l 

Following this procedure, one gets the 
Corporation’s net assets value at Rs 306 crores (Rs 
421 crores — Rs 115 crores = Rs 306 crores). This is 
the market value of the UPSCC at which it should 
have been privatised. 

It is an accepted practice all over the world, 
especially in the UK where privatisation has been 
practised on a significant scale, that the Company’s 
assets are valued at the market price. But, contrary 
to thie well-established practice, the valuation of 

` the UBSCC’s assets is based on the paid-up capital 
(book value) of the Corporation, which is shown in 
the bcoks as Rs 68.28 crores, a sum presumably 
itially contributed by thé State Government in 
972. “his amount is adjusted downward by 75 per 
cent to Rs 51.21 crores, in view of the depretiation 
of the Corporation’s fixed assets. The Dalmias’ 51 
per cent share is then estimated at Rs 26.12 crores. 

Thus, the government has determined the 
Gorporation’s value on the basis of its book value 
at a shockingly low amount of Rs.51.21 crores, 
whict. is clearly a fraudulent underestimation of its 
wort. The dea} is, therefore, extremely favourable 
to the Dalmias, besides making the latter a dominant 
manufacturer in the cement industry- 
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IT is a moot question as to.why the Corporation is 
not transferred to the workers’ or employees’ 
cooperative. There are cases of privatisation where 
the workers’ cooperatives have made the sick units 
economically viable in a few years. For example, 
the Kamani Tubes (now known as the Jaipur Metals 
and Electricals Limited) had become a sick unit in 
1973. It was taken over by the Rajasthan State 
Government in 1977. But it did not become viable 
under the public sector management until 1986. In 
1984, the government decided to offer a 20 per cent 
share.in the profit earned to the workers’ cooperative 


‘in the form of equity share. In the bargain the 


workers agreed to enhanced working hours, forego 
all overtime and gang.reduction allowance, defer 
annual increments for one year, freeze wages at the 


. 1983 level for five years, ban strikes and go-slows 


for five years and enforce the management's right 
to assign duties according to the work requirements. 
This was the Kamani way of extending the scheme 
of workers’ participation at shop, plant and board 
levels to promoting a sense of ownership in them, 
through equity participation. The results were 
fantastic. Just in one year the company turned the 
corner. It showed record production and despite 
wage-freeze, 27 per cent increase in wages (induding 
profit sharing bonus). Why was such an alternative 
not explored by the UP Government in the case of 
the UPSCC? 
It is ironical that the UP State Government 
thought in its wisdom to divest the UPSCC at a 
time when all private cement companies are turning 
corners. The ACC was a losing concern till last 
year. Its shares were selling at Rs 300-500 in 1990. 
This year it has improved its economic position 
and ‘consequently, the prices of its shares have 
jumped to the range of Rs 2500-2700 in the stock 
market. As a matter of fact, all cement companies 
are now doing well, converting their losses into, 
profits as the demand for cement is growing and: 
cement prices are rising. With the brightening-up 


of the prospects for the entire cement industry the 


public sector companies are also expected to improve 
their performance. If their management is imagin- 
atively beefed up, they can improve as much as 
their counterparts in the private sector. But the 


. State Government has decided to privatise the 


UPSCC, instead of improving the management and 
taking advantage of the market boom. 

The state absorbed the losses of the UPSCC for 
18 years during a period when the market for 
cement was depressed, but decided to turn over 


the unit to the Dalmias when the opportunity , 


knocked at its door. And the transfer deal was 
signed at one-sixth of the market value! It seems 
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that the only reason for this privatisation deal was 
to avoid the current losses or there is some hidden 
aspect of the deal. 

In the process, a strong disincentive was created 
for workers. A disasterous consequence of the 
workers’ disincentive is manifested in their strong 
resistence to the new management and the police 
violence that occurred on June 2, 1991, killing 18 
and injuting many protesting workers. A government 
that decides liberal terms and conditions for 
privatisation can also use, bullets to enforce its 
partisan decision. It is amply substantiated by this 
case. 
The case of the UPSCC highlights three important 
questions. First Is the privatisation without workers 
consent desirable? Second: Should the valuation of 
a company’s assets be based on the book value? 
Lastly: Does the caretaker government have any 


moral, legal or other right to squander away the | 


national resources? The first question boils down 
to exploring the possibility of workers’ cooperative 
running the public enterprises. The significance of 
the second question lies in the fact that most of the 
public enterprises are established at prime locations. 
Their real estate value is now many times greater 
than their book value. This aspect alone makes a 


case for instituting a committee of experts to evolve 
the relevant criteria for valuation of a company’s 
assets. In any case, the book value criterion for 
Privatisation must be abandoned. The third question 
relates to the constitutional validity which is best 
decided by the President. - J 
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„from the ninth year. In that year, Rs 7 crores of the first 

~ year’s liability, Rs 7 crores for the second year, and Re 8. 

` crores of the third year’s sales tax Mabilily becomes payable. 
Sales tax saving in that year is (Rs 40 crores - Rs 23 crores) 
Rs 17 crores. Similar estimates for tax.payments are made 
for subsequent years. Thus, the Corporation gets a cash flow 
of sales tax savings as follows: Rs 35 crores foc year 1, Rs 35 
crores for year 2, Rs 40 crores year for years 3 to 8, Rs 17 
crores for year 9, Rs 9 crores for year 10, 1 crore for year 
11, minus (overpayment of) Rs 7 crores for year 12, minus 
Rs 15 crores for year 13, and nothing for subsequent years. 
This cash flow is discounted al 42 per cent to get the present 
value of tax saving, oa 
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J SARDAR SAROVAR PROJECT 


Who are Encroachers and Landless Labourers? 
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he Sardar Sarovar Project is one of the largest 
T multi-purpose projects in the world. It is a 
World Bank-aided inter-State project and will provide 
power as well as irrigation facilities to the States of 
Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra and Rajas- 
than at varying proportions stipulated by- the 
Narmada Water Disputes Tribunal Award. 

The reservoir of the dam would affect a large 
area and population. In 1987, the Government of 
Madhya Pradesh after a village-wise survey indicated 
that 193 viJlages would be partially or fully 
submerged. The Maharashtra Government has given 
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- different figures in different documents. In their 


policy statement issued on June 29, 1989 regarding 

the rehabilitation and resettlement of the oustees of 

the Sardar Sarovar Project, the following facts and 

R N 

figures were given: 
In Maharashira, the submergence zone of this project 
cncompusn» . 36 villages (including three deserted 
villages) which are lo be pariy submerged. The total 
number of familics affected by the project is 1619, out of 
which 1234 are landhoklers and 385 are landless families 
which are eligible for rchabililalfon and reseltlement 
assistance. The rehabililutkon and reacttlement of these, 
ourlees have lo be done in accordance with the Narmada 
Walter Disputes Tnbunal Award and the agreement 
eaxcculed with the World Bunk i 
The Action Plan for resettlement of the oustees 

of the Sardar Sarovar Project in the Maharashtra 

State, prepared by the office of the Additional 
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Collector, SSP, Dhule, Maharashtra, has given a 
different set of figures. On page one of the Plat, it 
has been stated that the submergence would partly 


or fully affect 33 villages of the Dhule district in © 


Maharashtra, of which nine are in the Akkalkuwa 


tehsil and 23 are in the Akkarani (of which two are | 


uninhabited). On the same page the.number of 
families has beerf shown to be about 2500 (actually 
2664). The details of these families have been! 
furnished at pages 56-58. A closer look at the 
figures show that’ these include 540 major sons 
living w.th the heads of the households. Assuming 
that not more than one major son is living in a 


household, the number-of oustee households in . 


Maharashtra is estimated to be at least 1924, which 
is much higher than the number given in the policy 
statement. 

Apart from the uncertainty about the total number 
of oustee households in Maharashtra, there is the 
problem of status of these households with reference 
to the nature of rights over land and land based 
resources. Whereas the policy statement of 1987 


indicate3 that out of the total number of oustee - 


families 1234 are landholders and 385 are landless 


(no encroachers were mentioned) the Action Plan _ 





gives the following figures: 

i Akkalkurwa Akkani Total 

Taluka Taluka 
Landholders 347 855 * 202 
Island landholders 76 179 255 
Joint hold2rs 40 13 53 
Encroachers 14 = 14 
Land less labourers 282 118 400 
- 759 1165 1924 + 





On fage 57 they have been shown as landholders and on 
page 58 as encroachers. From the context it ts obvious that 
entry at page 58 was a printing error. 

+ The total here does not-count the major sons living in the 
same households separately. 


We shall discuss presently in this paper about 
the legel status of the oustees; we shall, therefore, 
ignore the conflicting numbers given by the 
Maharashtra Government. 

+ 
AS already mentioned, the Project oustees are 
entitled to rehabilitation and resettlement assistance 
according to the norms laid down by the Narmada 
Water Dispute Tribunal Award and the World 
Bank. As these norms are related to the legal’status 
of the custeea, a rapid appraisal of the norms will 
be mace at first. As 


by NWDT, a considerable critical review has been 
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e norms stipulated j 


made by Vijay Paranjpye.! We have drawn upon 
that review to a considerable extent. 

If a family lost 25 per cent or more of its holding, 
it became entitled to a minimum of five acres of 
land in the irrigable command of the SSP. If 75 per 
cent of a contiguous holding has to be acquired for 
the purpose of the p Ra then the family could 
insist that the rest of holding be acquired for 
the project. The Award covered a number of civic 
amenities as well but the Tribunal failed to consider 
the plight of the landless oustees. Besides, as observed 
by Paranjpye, though nearly all the affected oustees 
from. Maharashtra are tribals, their specific problems 
have been ignored. 

The. tribal villages ae att in more ways than one on the 

-foresis. In fact, they dertve a major part of the three Fs.. 

(Fodder, Fuel and Food) from the surrounding forests. 

Nistar rights (rights to collect minor forest produce and to 


sell it) form a major source of incéme for a tribal 
household. The tribunal's view of the oustee villages: 


unfortunately did not sve cm the complex inter- 
relationship een a tribal village and the surrounding 
forests? 


The World Bank guideline includes the following 


‘field orientation and specific actions alongwith 


others: (1) ensure that the productive base. and 
income earning ability of those involuntarily settled 
are improved—so that they share the benefits of 
new development and are compensated for 
transitional hardships—or at least helped to attain . 


-the standards they would have achieved without 


relocation; (2) since tribal peoples usually have 
customary rights- rather than formal legal title to 
land, the question of recognising their rights and 
entitlements to compensation and alternative 


resources must be carefully discussed in order to 


achieve fair and workable solutions? 
Incidentally, it may be mentioned that the NWDT 
Award falls much short of whateveer was extended 


by the Government of Orissa for the oustees of the 


Rourkela Steel Plant Project in 1955. 

Conforming to the NWDT Award and the World 
Bank guideline, the Government of Maharashtra 
issued a policy statement in June 1989 (which has 
been mentioned earlier) on the rehabilitation and 
resettlement of the oustees of the SSP.,The clauses 
in the statement which are releyant for the present 


paper are indicated here: 

(1) Evety displaced family from whom more than 25 per cent of 
_ its holding is acquiréd shall be entitled to, and be allotted, 
irrigable land to the extent of land acquired from it, subject 
to the prescribed ceiling in the State and a minimum of two 
hectares of land per family. 

Every oustee family shall be eligible for a house plot of 60'x 
100° area, free of charge. Each major son of an oustee who is 
a landholder shall be entitled to a house plot only and will 
not be ellgibble for alternative tural tend. Daughters 
of none of the oustees shall ‘ms separate 


} 
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families. 

Every ‘encroacher’ oustce who was able to prove to the 
satisfaction of the concerned authorities his encroachment 
(forest land) was for the period prior lo March 31, 1978, or 
survey carried out in 1985, shall not be eligible for 
alternative agricultural land, but each' major son’s family 
would be treated as a separate family and would be entitled 
to one house-site plot. 

Every ‘encroacher oustce’ family shall be entitled to ex- 
gralia payment In respect of the land encroached upon by 
him. This ex-gratla pa t shall be to the extent of 
compensation payable under the Land Acquisition Act 1984 
to him. However, while computing the amount of ex-gratla 
payment, 30 per cent solatium and 12 per cent interest on 
the amount of compensation shall be excluded. 

All the landless agricultural labourers shall be rehabilitated 
by giving alternative land of 40.47 acres, if available at the 


(3) 


(4) 


6) 


site of rehabilitation, and all the landless agricultural ' 


labourers will move with other oustees. The government 
shall endeavour to enable the non-agricultural labourer 
oustees to carry a stable livelihood. 


_ It is obvious from the foregoing clauses that the 
landholders, the encroacher landholders and the 
agricultural labourers will be entitled to differential 
patterns of rehabilitation and resettlement supports. 


In the context of this fact, it is to be examined who. 


the ‘encroacher landholders’ are. 

It is to be noted that whereas the policy statement 
of the Maharashtra Government does not indicate 
the presence of any encroacher landholder among 
the SSP oustees, the Action Plan makes a mention 
of 14 families of this category. Besides, the numbers 
of landless labourers have been indicated differently 
in these two documents. 

As already stated, the policy statement of June 
29, 1989 stipulates that every oustee, who was able 


to prove that his encroachment was prior to March - 
31, 1978 would be recognised as an ‘encroacher- 


oustee’ for the purpose of receiving rehabilitation 
and resettlement assistance. Several questions arise 
here. First, how would those, who are not able to 
prove their encroachment prior to 1978, be treated? 
Secondly, whether the stipulation is congruous 
with the other policy decisions of the Maharashtra 
' Government? ` vi ` 


We shall take up, the first question later. As. 


regards the second question, it is to be noted that 
as per the Circular No. PRF. 1077/148651-F2 dated 
January 30, 1978, the Maharashtra Government 
_ exempted certain categories of land under occupation 

of a person from the operation of the Maharashtra 
. Private Forests (Acquisition) Act 1975. Again, in 

Resolution, No. F.L.D. 1079/1366 dated September 
12, 1979, it was stipulated that encroachments 
(except in.certain categories of land) between April 
1, 1972 and March 31, 1979 were to be regularised-* 
The policy statement of June 29, 1989 is therefore 


contrary to the policy decision made a decade. 


earlier. A more fundamental question is also involved 
about the fact of encroachment. i 


+ l 
AKKALKUVA taluka, where presence of encroacher ~} 
oustees have been mentioned in the Action Plan, 
was formed in 1950, by the merger of six petty 
states in Mekwassi region. It appears that initially 
the British recognised the chiefs, of the states as 
Kings or rulers. From a memorandum submitted 
by the head of the Kathi state, one of the six states, 
it is found that the British converted them to those . 
of inamdari estates.° 
‘After independence, the chieftains were given 
the status of Gujarati talukdars and the' revenue 
administration of the estates was assumed by the 
government as per order No. 3667/45 dated October 
14, 1950. Till then the cultivators were paying to 
the chieftains assessment fixed by the latter and 1 
their relation was that between khatedars and 
chieftains. After the government took over the 
management of the estates the assessment was 
recovered from the cultivators and was credited to 


_ the Government Account Head VII LR.F. in TF. 


The then undivided Bombay Government under 
their Memo No. 3667/45-982/6-1 dated. October 
28, 1952 directed that thé inferior holders who had 
only paid assessment would be treated as occupants 
of the land and that the chieftains were not to 
recover any sum in addition to the assessment 


_ from such occupants in respect of the lands held by” 


them. 

In a reversal of policy the government decided 
as per Memo No. 3667/45-VI/116083/K dated 
January 18, 1955 to treat the assessment as rent and 
to pay over to the chief the amount which was 
recovered as assessment. As a sequel to this policy . 
decision the persons who had obtained the rights 
of occupants*by payment of nazarana were reduced 
to tenants. There are documentary evidences which 
show that some of the affected persons had submitted 
that they had earlier paid the price of land to the 
then chieftains and thus had acquired the status of 
a khatedar; therefore they were already the owners 
of the land. Local officers seem to have accepted 
this contention and they also pointed out that if the 
government had stuck to their decision the affected 
persons would again have to pay the price under 
B.T. and A.L.“Act to obtain occupancy rights when 
they had already acquired by payment of nazarana. 
The government, however, stuck to its decision to 
relegate the political status of the landlords to that 
of ordinary landlords and not to recognise any 
class of cultivators as inferior holders. 

Later, the government again reversed its stand 
and promulgated the West Khandesh Mewassl 
Estates (Proprietory Rights Abolition, etc.) Act, 
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1961. It abolished: the proprietory rights of the 
chieftains and conferred occupancy rights on inferior 
holders. One of the chieftains‘moved the Bombay 
High Coart to invalidate the Regulation as it infringed 
on the fundamental rights stipulated under Article 
19(1) (f) of the Constitution. The High Court upheld 
his plea but the government preferred an appeal to 
the Supreme Court. ; 

. Even when the case was pending a final decision 


by the Supreme Court, the Special Tenancy . 


Mamlatdar$ appointed by the Government of 
Maharashtra served notice on a large number of 
cultivators to pay substantial amounts of money 
(80 times the land assessment) to legalise the 
ownership of the lands they had held for decades 
and for which they had made payments earlier. 

As reported by Kulkarni, the price fixed by the 
gov vernment for the second time purchase of the 

d was beyond the means of the poor tribals and 
they formed an organisation: to fight against the 
unjust levy.® It is not known how many of the 
oustee ‘encroachers’ are really land owners who 
ultimately failed to pay the second time purchase 
money. 


j + 


MANY of the so-called encroachers may belong to 
another category. Under the Maharashtra Private 
Forests (Acquisition) Act 1975, section 3(1) reads: 
“Notwithstanding any settlement grant, agreement 
- usage, custom, all private forests in the State 
acquired.” Further under section 3(3) it is mentioned: 
“All private forests vested in the State Government 


under section 3(1) shall be deemed to be reserved - 


forest within the meaning Forest Act.” While the 
legal validity of the Act, particularly the stipulation 
for outright treatment of the private forest as 
reserved forest without following the procedure 
laid down under the Indian Forest Act 1927, is 
doubttul, it is obvious that it had caused considerable 
hardship for the concerned population. On January 
30, 1978 in a Circular No. PRF 1077/146651-F2 the 
government decided to exclude the area not exceding 
two hectares under cultivation of a person in 
addition to the area, if any, required for rotational 
cultivation from the purview of the Act. A fresh 
resolution (FLD 1079/1366) dated September 12, 
1979 zeferred to earlier, however, laid down that 
lands in the heart of the forest and lands with more 
than 10 per cent.slope will not be regularised. It is 
not known whether occupants of such lands have 
been treated as encroachers or as landless cultivators. 

‘Dcubts about the real status of the persons 
recorded as landless cultivators have arisen because 


of the fact that while, according to the 1971 and 
1981 censuses, not more than five ‘per cent of the 
workers in the affected areas are agricultural 
labourers; according to the policy statement of the 
Maharashtra Government, they constitute more 
than 30 per cent of the affected households. 
Obviously, persons occupying certain categories of 
land, the occupancy of which is not recognised by 
the government, have been treated as landless. 

As mentioned: earlier, different’ patterns of 
assistance have been stipulated for households 


, having different status with reference to the 


occupation of land The question arises whether as 
a result of one of the important conditions laid 
down by the World Bank—namely, that the rehabili- 
tation and resettlement assistance should be such 
as to ensure if not a better standard of living, at 
least the same standard of living as in the pre- 
displacement period—would be satisfied. If the 
landless agricultural labourers and encroacher 
landholders contain a number of persons who have 


been in occupation of land for a long time, whose 


occupancy status has changed because of change in 
the strucure of law, obviously treating them 
differently from the other landholders will be 
abhorrent to the principle of equity and naturally 
this will adversely affect their standard of living. 

Incidentally, another matter should also be noted 
here. The then Bombay Government by Notification 
No. 5133/57550-¢ dated November 9, 1953, conced- 
ed a number of rights of the forest dwellers in 
respect of the forest produce. Various studies show 
that through enjoyment of these rights the forest 
dwellers derive substantial portion of their income. 
The Werjd Bank guideline requires that this be also 
taken into consideration while computing the 
quantum of rehabilitation and resettlement assistance. 
But neither the NWDT Award nor the State 
Government's policy statement takes note of the 
age-old entitlement of the oustee population to the 
forest resources. 
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New World Order and North-South Relations 


CHAKRAVARTHI RAGHAVAN 


In this sweeping, three-part analysis of recent world events, the author provides a historical account of how the New 
World Order came about. He starts by describing the military discipline imposed by the West, and how the recent 
Gui war shows up the fact that the LIN has become a mere tool of the US. 

The author is the Chief Editor of South-North Development Monitor (SUNS), a daily bulletin, and the Geneva 


representative of Third World Network Features, from which we are reproducing this article. 


ey umankind has entered the last decade of this 
‘Ave century with a bang, thanks to a billion- 
dollar-a-day ‘transfer of technology’ from the North 
toa pagan of the South—Iraq. 

On August 2, 1990, when Iraq invaded and 
occupied Kuwait, the world, and the Third World 
too, found this invasion (and the subsequent 
annexation) unacceptable. Even few states 
that seemed to have some sympathy for Iraq vis-a- 
vis Kuwait and the Gulf states did not endorse or 
support Iraq’s military action and annexation. , 

But over the next six months, perceptions about 
this conflict seemed to change and a popular view 


_ emerged, in most parts of Africa and Asia, even in 


countries whose governments were part of the US- 
led military coalition against Iraq, that the conflict 
was a war of the North against a country of the 
South. It was not for establishing the UN Charter 
and international legal order, but to establish the 
North’s right to resources, particularly the oil 


resources, of the South, and at prices set by the, 


North. 

Communication researchers and sociological 
experts would perhaps in time come up with 
explanations for this phenomenon, particularly since 
the US and its European allies, with all their 
sophisticated control and domination of information 
(written and audio-visual) used them in unrivalled 
media management and manipulation. 

Eignt months later, Kuwait has been ‘liberated’ 


, with cnly a few casualties on the side of the US-led 


coalition. There have been some 150,000 dead in 
Iraq, 50,000 of them innocent civilians, and about 
100,000 Iraqi soldiers killed, many on Iraqi soil as 
they retreated from Kuwait with white flags, by US 


. carpet-bombing. 


At the moment of writing there is a temporary 
cessation of the war against Iraq, which has accepted 
a UN Security Council ceasefire resolution that is 
not only the longest ever, but a clear violation of 


—Editor 


the UN Charter and may well rank with the 
Versailles Treaty in history books. 

A civil war is raging in Iraq, but the Northern 
governments are secretly praying that President 
Saddam Hussein will put it down and that he 


“would be replaced, in a military coup, by another 


dictator. A successor government based on 
democracy and popular will would be contagious 
and’ sweep over the. entire region, endangering 
Northern interests in the Gulf and its oil. 

Iraq’s economic and social infrastructures have 
been destroyed, and the country is back to the pre- 


` industrial age. Kuwait is burning—a million tons 


of oil in flames daily, spewing some 50,000 tons of 
sulphur dioxide (a source of acid rain) and 100,000 
tons of soot—a result of the scorched earth policy 
of a retreating army as had been promised by 
Saddam Hussein. 

Kuwait is also partly in ruins—the result of both 
occupation and liberation, but ensuring recon- 
struction bonanzas for the North. It is said to be 
near-empty—with billions of its reserves and assets 
used up in ‘hiring’ Western and some Arab/ 


“Muslim armed forces, and in paying out funds to 


secure support from the Soviets and a host of other 
countries. 

Would Kuwait and the Gulf states, and the rest 
of the Third World, have been better off if the ÙN- 
ordered economic sanctions had been given time to 
work, and liberation had come a year or two later? 
Only history can provide a judgement by hindsight. 

In the wake of the Gulf war, we are now told 
there is a New World Order.... President Bush and 
his advisors have not spelt out this new order and 
its ramifications, though Bush has spoken of it in 
terms of the American decade and an American 
twentyfirst century and ever-rising standards of 


. -living for the Americans. 


But US columnists like Saffire and Krauthmer 
have spelt out what they would like it to be—Pax 
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Americana, Whiist many American establishment 
figures are not too comfortable or sure whether 
they want a Pax Americana, some Americans feel 
that it has already come and ask what is wrong 
with that? 

A major development during the war was thes 
role or rather non-role of the UN, Secretary-General 
and the Security Council and its members, induding 
the two permanent members (the Soviet Union and 
China) who were not part of the military coalition 
but abdicated the Council’s responsibilities, in 
violation of the UN Charter, and gave an open- 
ended delegation of powers to the US for the war. 

Thus, a by-product of the Gulf war is the 
identification of the UN and its system with the 
US, and the deep suspicion with which anything 
coming out of the international secretarlats are 
now looked at. A joke among the Geneva diplomatic 
community is that the UN system secretariats are» 
now ‘US-friendly’ and not ‘user-friendly’. 


Reassessing North-South Relations 

All these developments have given rise to a 
reassesament of what is usually known as North- 
South relations. At the daily level of international 
diplomacy, the US and British diplomats and, 
astonishingly, some West Europeans whose countries 
were part of the coalition but whose governments 
and Ministers have been publicly expressing their 
disquiet, have been behaving with arrogance and 
ill-concealed racism (that had always been lurking 
under their external suavity even before). The 
attitude seems to be: “We no longer have to argue 
or negotiate with you, take it and lump it.” 


Unless one is to pretend that nothing has changed - 


or it is all a bad dream, some questions arise about 
the future of North-South relations: 

Jn this unidimensional or unipolar world, this 
New World Order (NWO) or Pax Americana, is 
there a North—a group of more or less equal. 
industrialised nations and blocs (like the EC) with 
some homogeneity of interests: and ways of 
thinking—that wishes to cooperate with the South, 
and is there a South and can the two cooperate? Is 
it useful to think and talk of North-South relations 
in this situation? And what kind of North-South 
relations can be envisaged for this decade and into 
the next century? 

For sometime now there have been challenges-to 
the very concept of the South. Tn various fora there 
is a constant refrain about the heterogenity of the 
countries of the South—implying, and sometimes 
explicitly stated, that not only can no one speak on 


to when this “New World Order’ 
. academic for on its answer might depend answers 


behalf of the South but that the South should have 
no single view. The countries of the South, in the 
Group of 77, apparently have no legitimacy or ` 
right to evolve a common view and choose a single 
voice to speak for them. 

There is not much challenge to tHe concept ofa 


‘North in dealing with individual countries of the 


South. In these dealings the Northern countries 
function as a bloc, taking positions on the basis of a 
lowest common denominator. 

The former East European socialists want to join 
this North, but have not so far been welcomed. But 
they too, more vehemently perhaps as new converts, 
espouse the Northern view against the South and 
preach market principles whose culture they have 
not so far demonstrated they have understood. 

The only legitimate groupings apparently that 
the South can join with Northern blessings are to 
be ‘interest groupings —the Cairns group, with 
Australia as its leader, is often cited as an example— 
where countries of the North and South are members, 
led naturally-by one of their Northern constituents. 

This view is being put forward even more 
a in the context of or as part: of the 
NWO. 


The Triumph of the Market? 

History does not of course start ọr stop at 
particular points of time, but is a continuum. 

But if one is tempted to take an ahistorical view, 
so to say, looking at current history in the making 
asat a frame in a movie film, the question arises as 
gan. It is not 


to questions about the stability of this NWO or its 
duration. 

Did it begin on January 16 when the US and 
Europe began thelr war against Iraq? Or did these 
events and forces resulting in the NWO begin 
when Gorbachev proclaimed his perestroika and 
glasnost and the Soviets began to work in tandem 
with the US, as a junior partner? Or the day the 
Berlin Wall came down and the ‘Market’ became- 
the only true God vanquishing the Satan of Central 
Planning? ~ 

Or is the NWO merely a clearer manifestation of . 


- the post-War order or the even earlier position of 


the US as the new imperial centre and Pax America, 
despite its being checkmated for a while by Soviet 
power under Stalin and his successors? 

In the immediate aftermath of the collapse of the 
Berlin Wall and the changes in East Europe, there 
was a great deal of euphoria about the triumph of 
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the market. This eurphoria overlooked the reality 
that except in the centrally planned economies 
(China, the Soviet Union, Central and Eastern 
Europe and Cuba, and in a handful of small 
countries in Africa and Asia that had prodaimed 
themselves Marxist but were never really centrally 
plannec economies), in much of the rest of the 
world the market in its various forms had prevailed 
for at least a century or a century-and-a-half and 
has noi proved much of a success either in the 
industrial centre or in the periphery. 

Take India for example. From 1858 when it came 
under Crown rule till about the 1932 Ottawa pact 
on Imperial preferences, India had the most open 
and liberal economy—free imports and exports, 
free mcvement of capital and little or no regulation. 

India also had a famine about once every two 
years and this helped recruitment of indentured 


labour for work in Africa, Asia, the Caribbean and 


‘ the Pacific, replacing the African slaves. 


Coming to the present, the people of Central 
and Eastern Europe, and even most Western 
countries and their institutions, have some less 
euphoric views on the market. The East European 
people, after abandoning central planning and 
‘democratic centralism’ and ‘people’s democracy’, 
have also absorbed some lessons in bourgeols 
democracy: the promises of politidans at the hustings 
are like words writ on water, disappearing with 


the ripples caused by writing. Some of the 


governments that came to power on the slogan of 
democracy are now attempting some types of 
authoritarianism to push through adjustment, and 
even talk of benefits of growth reaching down 
_ before full political democracy. m) 

(To be continued) 


A A A E 
United Nations in Gulf War 
and West Asian Peace 


he end of the SE Gulf conflict between 
T Saddam Hussein's army in Iraq and the 
coalition forces led by the United States has not 
ended the moral ambiguities highlighted by it. Nor 
has it unravelled the complexities, the ideological 
uncertainties and the intermeshing of old-fashioned 
national motivations with new global ideas. 

It is admitted by almost everyone today, including 
those most critical of the manner in which the 
Western world reacted to the conflict, that Saddam 
Hussein violated ordinary international law and 
espedally in a world where there are many 
vulnerable small nation-states. It is also admitted 
that the historical justifications cited by Saddam 
Hussein for his invasion of Kuwait could be applied 
to many inter-state’ borders in the post-colonial 
world in Asia and Africa. And there is very little 
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_left today of the romanticism about Iraq's crusade 


against the status quo in the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

At the same time, the restoration of sovereignty 
to the people of Kuwait as a result of the military 
operation by the USA and the allied forces, has left 
many doubts unresolved: 

President George Bush seems to be waffling 
about the new world order. He is also confused 
about whether the UN was useful or a nuisance, 

Personal likes and dislikes enter Bush’s political 
decision-making in a big way. Both Daniel Noriega 
and Saddam Hussein are comfortably demonic 
personalities to be eliminated by any means available, 
legal if possible, extra-legal if necessary, illegal if 
unavoidable. At the end of the day the status quo 
in the central arrangement continues unaffected by 
the heroics of the Great Power and the great 
leader. narcotics and corruption flourish in Panama 
after a brief interruption, and in Iraq the violation 
of minority group rights continues. 

There are, however, redeeming features. Within 
the United States-there are many voices of dissent 
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and not merely of Ramsay Clark and Noam 
Chomsky. Indeed the need to persuade the US 
Congress to authorise military action was the single 
most important factor in the American Adminis- 
tration’s anxiety to get United Nations endorsement. 
This pluralism at home and abroad is a positive 
aspect of a rather uncomfortable situation. ‘ 

Many well-meaning “radicals” see in Bush’s 
New World Order, backed by the awesome power 
of American , Shadows of a Pax Americana 
and a unipolar world. This seems to be giving a 
little too much importance to the change in the 
global system. 

At no moment in post-War world history was 
there any possibility of a group of countries, Induding 
the Soviet Union and China, defeating American 
military might. Fortunately for all of us, the 
armageddon did not take place. But even when 
there was no war, on crucial earlier occasions, 
America was the nearest candidate for ‘supreme 
authority. An excellent parallel would be the two 
visits of President Nixon, in 1972 to Beijing and 
Moscow, an honoured guest in both the Communist 
nations. 

The primacy of US power as well as the capacity 
of the US forces to intervene in situations across 
the seas has been a fact of global politics with 
which we have learnt to live. Nations like Vietnam 
and Cuba have shown up the imperfections of this 
situation. 

This game of, magnifying the US power and 
influence has its own negative implications. It 
ignores the undistyrbed military power of’ the 
Soviet Union and the enormous economic clout of 
Japan and Germany. It does not take into account 
the néw disparities between states in-the post- 
industrial situation. It also ignores the absolute 
lack of effectiveness which the USA has displayed 
over the years in monitoring and containing popular 
movements in its own political and economic 
backyard. 

The expression Pax Americana is seductive: it 
does not solve anything. The solution lies in more 
meaningful intervention by other countries in the 
new United Nations on the one hand, and in 
opinion formation in the United States on ithe 
other. This is where countries like India} and in the 
new arrangement, China and the Soviet Union, can 
play a decisive role. - 


1 + i x , 
AN Indian book on the developments in the Gulf 


, 


crisis, published on the eve of the ommencement 
of the military operations, For a Few Barrels of Oil, 
by K.M. Pannikkar, gives a blow-by-blow account 
of the evolution of nationalism in Western Arabia 
and the new incandescence given to an already 
dangerous situation by the discovery of oil in the 
desert. 

It is an exciting story of the late colonial and 
post-colonial phase, told with accuracy and 
objectivity. 

The overriding motivation of the United States 
is the control of the sea lanes carrying oil from the 
Gulf countries to the industrialised societiés. Both 
the communication routes and the oil field have to 
be protected. This has involved the United States 
and the Western allies in a total confusion of 
motives. 

Pannikar brings out all this: the Western support 
to Iraq against Iran, the central ideological ambiguity 
in the US attitude towards the Gulf monarchies 
and the fairly dear calculation of profit and loss 
involved in a war which provides a huge dividend 
from the passive beneficiaries, Japan and Germany. 
Saddam Hussein for a brief moment symbolised 
the anger and anguish of exploited millions 
throughout the Arab and Muslim, world. His 


departure or survival in power is of vital significance 
for Iraq only. His historical significance in the 


‘ ongoing search for pan-Arab or pan-Islamic unity 


is limited. 

Also, as the Kurdish and Shia revolts have 
shown, he is a most implausible symbol of Third 
World solidarity. 

Problems of the region remain, They canhot be 
wished away by a permanent foreign military 
presence in the Gulf area, supporting unrepresen- 
tative oligarchles. There are degrees of popular 
participation in every Arab society. These are bound 
to be sensitised in the coming decade. The countries. 
of South Asia are bound to be affected by the 
developments. They have highly developed, 
politically articulate Islamic populations’ The 
obsession with oil had a certain relevance both for 
Saddam Hussein and his antagonists, both in Kuwait 
and in the multi-national force. A regional strategy 
based only upon oil would be, : ‘however, self- 
defeating. 

. It is here that Palestine comes in. Saddam has 
helped both in projecting the problem in 
letters before the industrialised world which 


` preferred to ignore it; and, ironically, succeeded in 


strengthening Israel’s i a position. The new’ 


(Continued on page 30) 
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The Vicarious Nuclear Warriors 


G.S. BHARGAVA 


t happened over thirty years ago. Subramanian 

T Swamy had just returned to India from the 
Ús with a doctorate from the Harvard University 
where Rehul Gandhi, Rajiv Gandhi’s son, is now a 
student. Clad in a dhoti and a kurta-Jacket combine, 
he presented a picture of sartorial nationalism. 
Coupled with it were the bee-line he had made for 
the RSS and the radical opinions he spouted. Like 
the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) today, the RSS was 


‘ the rage in the West then; an eminent scholar- 


diplomat wrote a full-length book on it. Still, Swamy’s 
was the wrong age to join the RSS which normally 
attracted teenagers to its shakhas. 

Swanty was a sensation at his introductory 
meeting with the Jana Sangh members of Parliament 
and others, induding Deen Dayal Upadhyay, its 
President. He dramatically produced an audio- 
cassette from his jacket pocket and announced it 
was the formula for making an atom bomb which 
the Bha-atiya Jana Sangh (BJS) should urge the 
government to produce and deploy. 

One does not know how experts in the nuclear 
establishment, like Raja Ramanna and P.K. Iyengar, 
would have taken the melodramatic ‘gesture but 
the Janz Sangh leaders were swept off their feet. 
That was more than thirty years ago in the wake of 
the 1964 Lop Nor test by China, the potential of 
which Fad been magnified by the Western media 
and duly copied in our country. The genuine 


` apprehension of a nuclear thréat from China made 


it a favourite talking point among politicians. Lal 
Bahadur Shastri’s unsuccessful efforts to obtain a 
kind of nuclear umbrella from the superpowers 
sharpered the nationalist urge to go in for the 


Bomb. 


i + 


THE situation is unbelievably different today, almost 
metamorphically, at least in a large part of the 
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world, if not ours. The Cold War which provided a 
cover as well as a spur to the nuclear arms race has 
disappeared, barring the vicarious hangover among 
some Indian and other experts. More importantly, 
the nuclear weapons have lost their sex appeal, as 
both tools of war and instruments of deterrence 
strategy. Even Ronald Reagan had to agree with 
Mikhail Gorbachev that a nuclear war was 


. unwinnable and should not be fought. A whole 


category of nuclear warheads had been destroyed 
by ‘an agreement among the superpowers. A drastic 
reduction of strategic nuclear arsenals is on the 
cards. 

While these developments have not eliminated 
nuclear weapons from our planet, much of the 


. myth about the lethal potential of deterrence with 


nuclear weapons has been exploded, thanks to the 
availability of archival material about the Cuban 
missile crisis, the Quemoy-Natsu incidents, etc. 
Nearer home, after doggedly pursuing an endless 
programme of fabricating intercontinental ballistic 
missiles (ICBMs), China has given up the effort 
and is moving towards an international system of 
nuclear arms reduction. Like India even today, 
China in the 1960s would say it would dismantle 
its meagre stockpile of nuclear warheads if the 


superpowers destroyed their arsenals, a most unlikely 
possibility. 


Of the so-called near nuclear weapon powers, 
Argentina and Brazil have entered into a kind of 
bilateral nuclear Non-Poliferation Treaty (NPT). 
South Africa, which had been a source of raw 
material supply for stealthy production of nuclear 
weapons and itself had the capability, has opted to 
sign the NPT; it is most unlikely when its Black 
majority comes into its own, one of its priorities 
will be nuclear weapons. Iraq which had been 
trying to cheat on its acceptance of international 
safeguards is now being throughly disrobed of its 
ambitions as well. That leaves three sore thumbs, 
Israel, India and Pakistan in that glorious order. 

It is against this deep background that one 
should look at the Pakistan Prime Minister, Nawaz 
Sharif’s recent suggestion of a five-power meeting 
of India, Pakistan, China; the US and the USSR, to 


- 
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devise measures for keeping nuclear weapons out 
of South Asia. The Indian Government's reaction 
was a replay by the spokesman of the worn-out 
record of thirty years. During the Zia-ul-Haq days, 
Pakistan had put on the table five proposals for 
avoidance of nuclearisation of South Asia: (1) India 
and Pakistan jointly signing the NPT; (2) drafting a 
bilateral version of the treaty as Brazil and Argentina 
have recently done; (3) creation of a nudlear weapons 
free zone in South Asia; (4) bilateral acceptance of 
International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 
safeguards by both countries;‘and (5) a joint 
declaration by both renouncing the acquisition and 
use of nuclear weapons. 

India would not let any of the proposals get off 
the ground by ill-concealed stonewalling tactics, if 
not through open rejection. The only positive fallout 
of Zia’s “peace offensive” was the 1985 verbal 
accord not to attack each other's nuclear installations, 
which was formalised into a treaty between Benazir 
and Rajiv and since ratified by the two ents. 
(if Pakistan is as small-minded as some of the 
babus in the South Block, Nawaz Sharif could have 
dragged his feet in ratifying the treaty signed by 
his bete noire, just as India had waited for three long 
years for Zia to go and Benazir to become the 


Prime Minister to translate the accord into a formal - 


agreement. Ue 
+ 


THERE is an interesting implication of the agreement. 
It “equates”—to borrow the vocabulary of Indian 

Pakistan's clandestine establishments like 
Kahuta with India’s open installations. Nuclear 
weapons, as well as their capability, are a leveller 
and high-caste objections to being bracketed with 
the “sinners” will not wash Still, the Indian 
Government's spokesmen insist that because of the 
“qualitative” difference between the Indian and 
Pakistani nuclear programmes there cannot be any 
bilateral arrangement. 


At the global level, the NPT is out because it is 


- discriminatory. As if the much-vaunted “action 
plan” prepared in 1988 by Muchkund Dubey and 
announced by Rajiv Gandhi is not. It proposes a 
chatur varna or four categories of access to nuclear 

_ weapons; the superpowers will continue with their 
bilateral.exertions; England and France will follow 
„suit from a respectable distance; the near nuclear 
weapon powers WHI give up their weaponisation 
plans and the bulk of the nations which have no 
nuclear resources at all/or have signed the NPT 
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will remain where they are. Besides, there is the 
fifth caste of China which must set the style for 
Britain and France to run down their arsenals. All 
this to happen by 2002, untill when the, catgorisation 
will last. 


It is a stark fact of life that it is easier to prevent 
someone from acquiring a capability than to make 
the possessors give it up. Clubbing the two categories 
is the surest way to maintain the stalémate. Alexander 
Werth had an interview with Pierre Laval, the 
Vichy Premier, who lamented the “liberation” of 
Turkish women under Mustafa Kamal and other 
changes in Europe because they required a 
corresponding change in his outlook. So do the 
vicarious nuclear warriors of the Indian alee 
ment. 


+. 


LAST August, while in Moscow, I was witness to 
the disappointment of the Soviets at India’s failure 


~ to send an observer to the NPT review conference 


being held in Geneva then. (There was also.a hint 
then of Soviet support for a five-nation meeting on 
South Asia, like that advocated by Nawaz Sharif 
recently.) France, China and even Israel had observers 
there and Sri Lanka and Indonesia -in our. 
neighbourhood played a key role in focussing 

attention on the need for a comprehensive test-ban 
treaty. The Soviets were keen for such a treaty 
while Britain and the US stalled, to keep" their 
domestic vested interests happy. 

I asked Inder Kumar Gujral, the then Foreign 
Minister, who was perhaps the closest among his 
tribe to an understanding of the issue, the reason 
for India’s “escapism” as if there had been no 
developments in the nuclear feld in the earlier five 
years. According to him, the “experts”—who write 
endlessly om the subject quoting each ne 
India sending observers to Geneva. 

Look at it against the background of Nehnt’s 
wholehearted endorsement of the Partial Test Ban 
Treaty which he had acclaimed as a step towards’ 
nuclear disarmament. Recall also the role played 
by Vishnu Trivedi and others on behalf of India in 
the negotiations in the run up to the flawed but 
desirable NPT of which 140 members of. the UN 
are signatories, not to mention France and maverick 
Albania. But India must hug the Swamy syndrome, 
shadow-boxing with China and racing with Pakistan, 
and meanwhile attracting “penalties” from 
Washington. Oo 
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, _ Apartheid Persists: 


HARI SHARAN CHHABRA 


é creaming headlines in Indian newspapers— 
5 “South Africa Abolishes Apartheid”—are 

totally misleading, for the political, social and 
economic superstructure of the apartheid system, 
- with all the glaring disparities between the privileged 
Whites and the deprivated non-Whites, is still 
there. The White minority in South Africa, five 
million in a population of 35 million, not only owns 
80 per cent of the country’s wealth, but still controls 
the reins of the oppressive regime. 

To a question—'Is apartheid dead?’—Nelson 
Mandela recently said in a philosophic manner: 

The abolition of race-laws is a significant step, but you 

must cnderstand that apartheid goes much deeper than 


that. Apartheid is a philosophy, the politics of a minority 
party which believes in White supremacy. It will take a 
great deal of time to eradicate these ideas. Apartheid may 
legally die but it will continue to live in practice. 


Comparison of the abolition of untouchability in 
India with the abolition of apartheid is pertinent 
because both have been done away with only by 
law but remain in practice. It must, however, be 
understood that while in India the majority has 
been oppressing a minority, in South Africa the 
settler White minority oppresses and dominates 
- the overwhelming Black majority, the indigenous 
population. 

So much is being made of the scrapping of the 
Population Registration Act of 1960 which labelled 
all South Africans as White, Black, Asian and 
Coloured (mixed race). It is true that this Act 
served as the pillar of virtually all apartheid 
measures—classification of South Africans in four 
races determined where a person could live, which 
school one could ajftend, which public toilet one 
could use and which cemeteries one was to be 
buried in. 

But the moot point is that the repeal of the 
Population Registration Act did not address the 


biggest race reform still confronting the nation: . 


negotiating a new constitution that will give the 
Blacks the vote. The most ‘hated tricameral Parliament 


The. cuthor, the editor of World Focus and Africa 


Diary, is a well-known journalist specialising in African 
affairs. 
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of South Africa, which gives the Whites, Asians 
and Coloureds a Parliament each but denies franchise 
to the African majority, is still in operation. People 
already classified, therefore, will remain so until a 
new non-racial Constitution is negotiated. How 
can we accept that apartheid is gone even by law? 
Commenting on this the ANC media spokesman, 
Terror Lekota, said: “The scrapping of the apartheid 
laws will only mean anything to us when we have 
the vote and we control the government.” 

In the same vein Mandela reminds the word 
that while the South African government is talking 
of reforms, the harsh reality is that “more than 80 
per cent of the people of South Africa cannot vote”. 
He says: 

How are we to reac to reform when the baie humen 

freedom is being denied to us? 

A few weeks ago another unpopular measure, 
the two Land Acts of 1913 and 1936, which reserved 
87 per cent of the land for the 15 per cent Whites, 
were repealed with a lot of fanfare. But it was 
stipulated by the government that’henceforth the 
Blacks should buy land from the White “owners”. 
Tt sounds totally ridiculous and raises two important 
questions. Do Africans have the money to buy 
land? Were the Africans paid when the Whites 
grabbed their land? Since the answer to these 
questions is in the negative, the ANC refuses to 
accept this measure as land reform, because the 
Africans will continue to remain landless. Status 
quo on the land question still remains. 

. The Separate Amenities Act is gone on paper, 
but not many Whites living in posh areas are 
willing to let the Blacks use their swimming pools, 
even if it is illegal to deny them this right. Perhaps 
they fear the water will get black. This makes it 
clear that mental attitudes will remain a barrier to 
the abolition of the apartheid system. The African 
is still considered inferior in all respects, a victim 


` of apartheid. 


Similarly, the Group Areas Act has disappeared 
from the statute book and it permits the Blacks to 
buy property anywhere in South Africa. But there 
are two obstacles. First, it is well known that the 


A i (Continued on page 32) 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
MINISTRY OF FOOD AND CIVIL SUPPLIES 
DEPARTMENT OF FOOD 


FOOD AND NUTRITION BOARD . 
FOOD AND NUTRITION 
EXTENSION CENTRE 


Do you want your family to enjoy clean, healthy 
nutnvous food made at home? 


DO YOU WANT TO LEARN HOW TO PRESERVE FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES? 


Here is an opportunity. 


The Food and Nutrition Board has set up a Food and 
Nutrition Extension Centre to demonstrate the people, 
home-scale preservation of fruits and vegetables 


The Centre orgamses two-week training courses on 
preparation of products for domestic consumption at 4 
nominal fee of Rs. 5/- 


Also provides processing faahtes ‘for fruits ard vegetables 
Training is imparted throygh practical demonstrations 


supported by lecture-cum-discussions A certficate is 
msued at the end of the training 


The trainees bring ther raw materlai and take back the 
products prepared by them The products cost much 
tess than the market prce 


~ 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN AVAILING OF THIS 
INEXPENSIVE YET USEFUL SERVICE, YOU MAY CONTACT 


Food and Nutrition Extension Centre at: 


D-ll/183,-Kidwal Nagar (West), New Delhr110023 
Phone : 606960 


E £-34/D, MIG Flat, Mayapun, New Delhi-110064 
- Phone : 533867 


1655, Type Flats, Gulabi Bagh, Deihi-110007 
Phone : 510495 i ? 











And when I reached the market place, a 
youth stancing on a house-top cried, “He ks 
a madman.” I looked up to behold him; the 
sun kissed my own naked face for the first 
time. For the first time the sun kissed my 
own naked face and my sou] was inflamed 
with love for the sun, and I wanted my 
, masks no more! And as if in a trance I cried, 
' “Blessed, breseed are the thieves who stole 


f —Kahil Gibran 
N: othing moves us these days. 
ii War, violence, neurosis, 
corruption—all that, “define” our 
, world—assume a terribly 
characte-. And the overwhelming 
presence of the objective culture 
appears to rob us of our inner voice. 
We take things for granted. As a 
result, what we lose is the capacity 
to wonder, to get surprised, 
shocked. puzzled. 

Yet, at times, a piece of poetry 
oran object of art breaks the armour, 
it is almost like the return of the 
repressed. Once again we begin to 
wonder, raise impossible questions. 
We regain our lost sensitivity. 

The ather day something of that 
kind happened. The credit goes to 
Doordazshan; it is really good to 
think that Doordarshan did find it 
reasonable to telecast Satyajit Ray's 
new film Shaka Proshakia. Maybe 
it is not a masterpiece, something 
that one expects from a gifted 
director like Ray. Yet, Ray’s Shakha 
Proshakin—no matter, whether it 
satisfies the cold reason of the film 


The madhor is Assistant Professor, 
Centre for the Study of Social Systems, 
School of Social Sciences, Jawaharlal 
Nehru University, New Delhi. 












Redefining Madness 


AVIJIT PATHAK 


critics—is an excellent film. It is 
excellent because even today Ray 
speaks of something that we, 
otherwise, take for granted! 
Corruption, we all know, is a 
normal event; it is everywhere. It 
does not surprise us anymore, 
Corruption is normalcy, honesty 
ismadness. Yet, Rayis determined 
to tell us a different story. The 
pathology of our everyday 
normalcy shocks him. As a result, 
for Ray, corruption Is still an issue; 
a film on corruption is possible. 
And once we see the film we become 
uncomfortable withournormalcy, 


with our smartness. The film 
.disturbs us. 


An old man believes: work is 
worship; honesty is the best: policy. 
His life ishis message. That's why, 
even today he continues to believe 
that it is honesty that matters. 
Corruption, for him, ïs ugly; itis a 
dirty word. His body, mind, soul 
cannot bear it. He is made of a 
different stuff. 

And out of his innocence—his 
honesty gives him that innocence— 
he believes that his “successful”, 
“well-settled” sons must have taken 
him seriously. They too ought to 
be honest! But, then, Ray shows 
how everything has altered; how 
the old man’s “well-settled” sons 
have'progressively deviated from 
the life that he ted. 


+ 


ONE day it happens. The old man 
falls sick. And his mobile sons come 


a 


back to their father’s place to see 
him. But do they really come back? 
This is impossible. Because they 
cannot come back toan experience 
that they have already lost. They 
are strangers; they are homeless. 
And so even when they come back 
they look more like guests, smart 
role-performers. They can no longer 
relate to their father, understand 
him, experience his dreams, life 
and ideals. They rather accomplish 
their duty. What else can they do? 
Fulfilling the duty is as mechanical 
or as inauthentic as the life they 
lead. They talk to the doctor, enquire 
about the father’s health and— 
serlally—meet their father, smile 


‘and utter words, empty words: 


“We want you to recover soon!” 
They eat. They smoke. They 
sleep. And they talk about their 
workplace, about their success, 
about money: black and white, 
about gambling, about corruption. 
They reveal themselves and con- 


_ Vince themselves that their father’s 


ideal does not make much sense in 
the world they live in. Corruption 
is no corruption because it is a 
normal, routinised practice and 
hence they cannot be wrong in 
acquiring black money, in getting 
indulged in gambling. f 
They know the world. Because 
they work. They work. And hence 
they make noise. This nolse—the 
language of the world—irritates 
one of their brothers who, as Ray 
shows, is mad, does not work, lives 
with his father and lives in the 
world of music. And his music, the 
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music of his heart—the music that 
perhaps explains his madness— 
makes him silent; he forgets that 
once upon a time he was a promising 
scholar; he forgets his ren, material, 
secular self as a result, he withdraws 
himself from the realm of work. 

There cannot be any dialogue 
between his madness and their 
rationality, between his musicand 
their work, between his silence and 
their noise. f 

Yet, his madness—perhaps Ray 
wants us to believe—saves him. 
Whereas all his brothers leave their 
sick father and go back to the 
metropolis where there is money, 
work, success, he remains. Where 
else can he go? His madness seeks 
refuge in his father’s purity, honesty. 
His madness is his father’s only 


strength. 
+ 


THE film ends. Yet, it begins. 


Becauseit makes us restless. What, 
for a pragmatist, appears too 
ordinary, too recurrent an event, 
however, begins to disturb us. The 
world of normal people, we feel 
once again, is like an iron cage. The 
fact that we are clever enough to 
justify our existence in the iron 
cage does not, however, make us 
nobler. This only reveals our bad 
faith. 

And if madness, as Ray seesitin 
one of his characters, is what saves 
one from the iron cage, how does 
one look at it? Perhaps madness 
needs to be understood, its inherent 
music, its profound silence ought 
to be appreciated. Only then can 
we see how insane our sanity is, 
how mad we are in killing music 
through words, ugly words, black 
rationality. 

But how long can we live with 
music? And so I ask a student: 
“Have you seen Ray's Shakha 
Proshakha?” The reply is prompt: 


“A good film. But I cannot believe 
that honest people exist anymore. , 
I cannot believe that there is anyone” 
today who would get so disturbed 
by dishonesty!” / 

My student's answer reveals our 
times. It is indeed difficult to believe 
that corruptioncan disturb usany- 
more. l 

But how necessary it is to get 
disturbed, to feel like the old father 
and his mad son. Without this 
disturbance, this uneasiness even 
structural catises—a faulty political 
economy or a culture of 
consumerism—that “explain” cor- 
ruption, cannot be fought aa 
altered. A rebel who visualises the, 
future must feel discontented with 
the present. 

A Satyajit Ray film makes one 
realise once again that a 
revolutionary sheds tears; his music, 
his silence, his madness are no less 
important than his politico- 
economic manifesto. D 
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WOMEN'S WORLD Hy 
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iig first become aware of her barely three months 
Be . ago. A tiny wisened old lady came upto me 
hobbling ona stick and peered into my face. “You 


r 


Tribute to a Mother >- — ` 


GITA RAMASWAMY 


she conceded. 


teased her. “No,” she said firmly, “All my children 
are equal before me.” Well, he came back finally, 


‘Since then I have been curious to know what, 


took away my son for so long,” she said accusingly, 
“I thought I would die without seeing him.” I 
looked amazed around me. “She is Basha’s mother,” 


. explained someone. Basha, one of our foremost | 


village leaders, had volunteered to go on a one- 
month Ambedkar centenary year cycle rally from 
Srikakulam to Hyderabad. Basha, very militant 
always and impatient, now stood tongue-tied before 
this old lady. He let her have her full say. “You 
have so many children. Can't you spare us one?” I 


frightened the old mother'so much that she dreaded 
her son would not return. After all, he had been in 
the thick of battle always in the village with an 
exceedingly notorious landlord... He had supported ' 
the strike of the farmhands, he had led the battle 
for the share-croppers, and now, hardly two years - 
ago, his compatriot had been killed by the landlords 
in the struggle for government land. When this 
village itself was so frightening that I entered it 
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carefully myself, what could be worse outside? 
She was one of the oldest in the village, I learnt. 


~ From the Madiga community, she used her stick 
Fon her dawghters-in-law, six of them, three of them 


grandmotners themselves. Little children, imps 
though th2y were, never teased the old lady. Even 
landlords now grudgingly admired her, and their 
childless daughters sought her blessings for progeny. 
Fifteen days ago, I went to another village, more 
than 50 kilometers away. There the young anganwadi 
worker, a neat and pretty young thing, brought her 
six morta old son to me, a burbling cheerful 
bundle. “This is Gattu Ramulamma’s great great 
” she announced proudly. I looked stunned. 

“Iam her zreat grand daughter, daughter of Susheela 
who is the daughter of Peddiah, who is the eldest 


son of Ramulamma.” 


So Ramulamma headed four generations of 


~ motherhcod! From the old lady of Eliminedu to 


this little baby of Koheda, five generations were 
spannedi And so, I went back to Eliminedu to 
confront Ramulamma, “I saw your great great 
grandsor a few days ago. How big is your family 
really?” We sat for nearly an hour, the old lady 
forgetting names, and mixing up generations. “I 
will know them if they stand before me.” Neighbours 
helped. It turned out that Ramulamma had six 
living sons and six daughters, 38 grand daughters 
and 25 grandsons, 18 great grand daughters and 
eight great grandsons, and one great great grandson. 
Her progeny, 102 in all, included people who were 
working as agricultural labourers, some government 
employees, a Sub-Inspector of Police, an MDO, 
RTC bus drivers. She could be anywhere between 
70 to 80 Her hair is still grey-black. Her health is 


4 good, her eyes are fine, she can thread a needle 


L 


L 


easily, ro problem of cataract or glaucoma. Her 
right arm is partially numbed though and her left 
shoulde- damaged because of an unhealed fracture. 
“Thimirayya Patel (Thimma Reddi) beat me witha 
stick. My young son was working with him as 
jeetagnds, and did not go to work one day. The 
little boy had run away to play. So the Patel beat 
me wit a stick and my shoulder broke.” 


+ 


SHE hed originally come as a child-bride from. 
Manchzl. “My mother-in-law sometimes did not 
give me gruel (ganji) to drink. I used to then go 


- away tc my mother. My mother-in-law used’to beg 


pardon of my mother, promise to look after me 
well, ard then take me back again.” What a far cry 
from tke voiceless daughters of the middle-class, 
who suffer taunts and beatings in silence and dare 
not hope for help from their parents! How was she 
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married? “I came with a plate, a brass jug and a 


straw mat. I had one sari on me.” That was all, she 
replied: “My grand daughters still have the full 
support of their ma village if they are troubled 
by their in-laws. They also have so many things 
now: at least four sons, vessels, furnitures, etc.” 

“Sometimes when my only sari tore, I would 
wear only sack-cloth stitched together. There were 
many other poor women like me in these days who 
wore sack-cloths for saris.” 

Suddenly the old eyes flashed. “My husband 
used to beat me. He used to have a keep—a cripple 
Chittaramma of our caste. She had no man. 
Whenever I protested my husband beat me. This 
went on for nearly three years. Then one day, I beat 
her in front of everyone. She fell down. The whole 
community scolded her. That is how my husband 
stopped beating me. 

Trased 15 Work Mae I even used to run the 
oxen to draw water from the wells (in those days 
when there was no motor, oxen used to draw up 
water). We used to get wages of five paise per day 
for this work. Men of course were forced to work 
as farmhands. If we came late, the landlords used 
to beat us. We used to be very frightened of them. 
Appeal? Who could we appeal to? We used to 
shiver before them. 

She remembers the landlords with hatred. *Kapolla 
intla peenignila. (Let corpses come out from the 
hosues of the Reddis). We served them for so long, 


-we never got to eat rice, we used to drink gruel, 


and eat ambali (a porridge of powdered grain, 
eaten with salt or chillies) and that also when we 
could. There were many days when I and my 
children went hungry. 

Ramulamma feels that the situation has improved 
for the SCs now. “Now we get a stomach full of 
food, and we can wear clothes. After this Union 
has been established, we can lift our heads with 
dignity. Earlier, the landlords used to call us ‘Ashe, 
tushe’ (derogatory forms of address), now they call 
us by our names. Earlier, when one of my sons got 
a slate from somewhere and wanted to learn to 
read and write, the patels beat him. Now all my 
great grand children, even the girls are going to 
school.” 

Ramlumma’s cup of contentment is running 
over. Her life is full with her children, and the little 
ones constantly coming into this good new world. 
Her sons look after their mother well, and she is 
the pride of the whole Madigawada. “What do 
your people really need now?” I asked her. “How 
could their lot be bettered?” “If we get a plot of 
land to call our own,” she whispered, and her old 
eyes gleamed.... O 
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On-Sardar Patel’s Biography 


Í Patel—A Life (by Raj Mohan Gandhi) by 
"known personalities and book reviewers, K. 

Natwar Singh (Mainstream, February 23, 1991) and 
Amrik Singh (Mainstream, April 13, 1991). Reading 
together these reviews gives a better picture and 
understanding of the book. 

In his review, Amrik Singh raised a question 
about no reference to an “incident”: 

Soon after Liagat All took over Finance in the Interim 

Government, he ralsed an Issue about, the furnishing of 

Patel’s official residence. In the'bargain he tried to ridicule 

the commitment of Congressmen to plain living and high 

thinking. This stung Patel and he reimbursed the excese 

government expenditure. It was also stated then that the 

amount had been paid by G.D. Birla. Two questions: What 

are the detalls fo this incident? A search of the newspapers 

of late 1947 requires to be made. Secondly, what kind of 

light does this incident throw on the relatlonshtp between 

them? 

Perhaps Natwar ‘Singh gives the answer by 
quoting the biographer: 

Whether or not Gandhi was unjust to Patel when the 

moment arrived to select free India’s first Premler—ts a 

question that frequently crops up. The answer disclosed 

by my inquiry will be found in these pages. But the 

opinion of some that the Mahatma has been leas than fair 

to Vallabhbhai was a factor in my decision to attempt to 

write the latter’s dife. If a wrong has been perpetrated, 

some reparation from one of the Mahatma’s grandsons 

would be in order. In addition I seek to’discharge the 

obligation of a citizen to the founder of his nation. 

Whena biographer himself admits that he wants 


to undo or “reparation” to the “wrong” done by 


T : hank you for your publication of reviews on 
$ 
wel 


his grandfather, we do not expect him to mention 


the “incident”. Natwar Singh gives the biographer 
a clean chit and certificate for trying to be “fair to 
those with whom he (Patel) came in conflict”. But 
even he finds this “reason uni 

Much before the publication of this book (1991), 


. da 


Nirad C. Chaudhuri—in his controversial book,’ 
They Hand Great Anarch!, published iri 1987, on 
page 833—gives the details of the “incident” and I 
quote: 
All this may not hive had any influence on Nehru, but the 
other leading figures of the Congress had never seen such 
high living in all their previous [Ifc. For them the prospect 
of leaving it even for an intermezzxo of struggle must have 
seemed heartbreaking. This could be inferred from the 
conduct of the leading man among them, Le. Sardar 
Vallabh .Bhal Patel. As soon as he ever moved into 1, 
Aurangzeb Roed he ordered luxurious furniture from 
Brooks, the expensive English furniture dealers in New 
Delhi, and without calling for tenders as Government 
rules required. He also ordered expensive carpets. The 
bills went to the Government Departments concerned. 
However, when the League entered in :'Interim 
Government and its members took over the financial 
affairs of the Government, they discovered Patel’s taste for 
luxuries and leaked the information ‘to thelr newspaper 
Dawn. It published the news in brief, taunting the 
Congress oh Its past insistence on austerity, which had 
prompted tts ruling that no Congress Minister could draw 
a salary larger than five hundred | rupees a month. Now, 
the paper said, the new carpets for Patel’s house alone 
arere going fo cost sixty times as much. Strange to say, a 
categorical statement that the report was false was issued 
on behalf of him. But it did not proceed from one of this 
English Permanent Secretaries, Bozman. The next day 
Dawn published the full series af notes to prove that its 
story was absolutely troe. Then another statement was 
issued that the orders were private and fhe bills had gone 
wrongly to the Government, I came to know later who 
finally paid them. 
Amrik Singh says: 
On a personal enquiry, he (Raj Mohan Gandhi) told the 
pile: habla had not come across a reference to it 
anyw 
One wonders how long we have to follow the 
Tulisidas school of biography writing. 


E-12A, East of Kailash 
New Delhi-110 065 
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Damodaran: UN in Gulf War 
~- (Continued from page 22) 


West Asian conference should be given a chance to 
achieve something which has eluded diplomacy 
for four decades. The ideal scenario would be a 
UN-sponsored conference based upon the existing 
resolutions. 

‘ Bush seems to be trying to evade the issue. He 
would be happy with a regional conference. The 


Soviet Union and other members of the Security 
Council, like France, could help at this critical 
moment by insisting on a UN conference. As 
Pannikar says in his conclusion: 
Whether tt is war or peace, West Asia will continue to be 
politically unstable unless and until the Palestinian 
problem is resolved. And jf and when a solution to the 
Palestinian problem is found, one can be certain that the 
inter-state system in West Asla will function in a normal 
manner. 
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. They have subsequently been charged with holding an + 
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A Letter from Kenya 


The following letter voas received last March by Prof Vijay Gupta (Chairperson of the Centre for West Asian 


and African Studies, School of International Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru 


University, New Delhi) from Kenyan 


friends in Nairobi giving an account of the denial of democratic rights in that country. Ai ae 


ful for the benefit of our readers. 


ear Prof Vijay Gupta, 

The Moi-KANU regime is about to launch another 
round of its repressive onslaughts in order to 
` further try and silence the Opposition forces in Kenya. 
This is an appeal and attempt to sensitise the world 
community to this impending crackdown so that it may 
‘take steps to protect the lives of progressive Kenyans 
who have bravely stood up to the brutal ; 

These progressive forces have intensified their struggle 
using whatever legal and non-violent methods available 
to them under the present system to expose the brutal, 
unconstitufional and shamefully undemocratic practices 
of the Moi regime. These struggles have particularly 
intensified after the July 7, 1990 events (popularly known 
in Kenya as ‘Saba Saba’) where there were riots and civil 
disturbances in Nairobi, the capital city, and various 
other towns. These disturbances centred around the 
illegal detection of the two prominent Kenyan politicians 
and ex-Cabinet Ministers, Kenneth Matiba and Charles 
Rubia, who openly called for the formation of Opposition 
political perties in defiance of the present Kenyan 
Constitution by which Kenya is a de jure, one-party state 
. (allowing the organisation of only one political party, 
namely, the KANU). 

Soon after these events three prominent Kenyans 
were arrested at Mutugi’s bar at Dagoretti Corner, about 
five to seven kilometres from the city centre of Nairobi. 
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illegal and seditious meeting and accused of plotting to 
overthrow the Government of Kenya by unconstitutional 
means. Thei- ongoing trial has been the subject of much 


discussion and covered extensively by both the localand _ has 


international Press and therefore does not require further 
explanation. As a general comment, the three accused, 
George Anyona (ex-politician and ex-detainee), Ngotho 


Kariuki (ex-University lecturer and ex-detainee) and - 


Njeru Kathangu, have been in police custody since July 
1990 and have been tortured, forced to sign statements 
- of confession under threats of death and denied basic 
medical care After seven months in police custody and 
a long series of mentions and delays, the court has 
unlawfully alowed the prosecution to make changes to 

*the original charges. By law changes can only be made 
during the initial six months of a case. 


— Editor 


During this trial the subject matter of a ‘Shadow 
Cabinet’ surfaced. The list of the members of this ‘Cabinet’ 
was first made public by a Minister of the Office of the 
President, John Keen, who claimed that it represented a 
plot to overthrow the government. However, Advocate 
Paul Muite, one of the persons mentioned in this infamous 
list and presently defending one of the accused in the 
ongoing trial, has correctly and bravely described the List 
as a ‘fabrication by the government to intimidate and . 
harrass those who criticised it positively’ and also as an 
attempt to sidetrack the popular demand for a multi- 
party system in Kenya. The list contained names of 32 
Kenyan personalities who have either been vocal in their 
support for multi-parties or have been critics of the 
government in the recent past. 

On February 21, 1991 it came to light that the Directorate 
of Intelligence had already grilled 22 out of the 32 people 
mentioned in the list and investigations on the other 10 
were in progress. It was further revealed that the 
government would take action on them soon. They will 
allegedly all be eee with complicity in the events of 
July 7, 1990. 

Furthermore, the Police and Special Branch have 
already clamped down on three ovitspoken magazines 
which steadfastly opposed and openly criticised the 
undemocratic practices of the government as it muzzles 
public opinion and unashamedly supports theft of public 
money and corruption on an epidemic scale. These 
magazines are: 

The Nairobi Law Monthly: Published and edited by the 
highly respected Kenyan lawyer, Gitobu Imanyara, it 
already established itself as an excellent monthly 
known for its bold and uncompromising analyses of 
democratic and legal issues. The magazine was briefly 
banned soon after the events of July 7 and the editor 
detained. But soon due to international and internal 
pressures the editor was released and the magazine 
created history by having its banning lifted after a highly 
successful appeal in the Kenyan courts. The then banned 
issue of April/May 1990 presented “The Historic Debate” 
on multi-partyism. 

Gitobu Imanyara was arrested once again on March 
1, 1991 soon after his latest issue of the Law Monthly 
splashed for the first time in print the formation of an 
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Opposition political party by the ex-Vice President, 
Jeremiah Oginga Odinga. The government had until 
then successfully prevented this important piece of political 
news fram reaching the Kenyan people by enfcrcing:a 
blackgut on all the Kenyan dailies although the international 
media had already put out the news. The new party is 
known as the National Democratic Party (NDP). To our 
knowledge, no action has yet been taken against Oginga 
Odinga but the officials of the new party are being 
maligned and persecuted. Gitobu has also recently 


exercised his:democratic right by applying to register an - 


Opposition party as he’ does not agree with and want to 
be a member of the KANU. The Nairobi Law Monthly 
presently prints an estimated 20,000 copies per issue 


certainly making it the single most widely read and 


distributed magazine. in Kenya. 

Society: Published and edited by a Kenyan journalist, 
Pius Nyamoara, it has also published critical views on 
various issues. His latest issue details the experiences of 
the ex-detainee and lawyer, Wanyiri Kihoro. Soon after 
hitting the streets Special Branch, officers confiscated 
hundreds of copies from street vendors in Nairobi. The 
police were reportedly looking for Nyamora whose 
whereabouts are unknown to date. 

Finance: This magazine is edited by Njehu Gatabaki. 
It has also been the focus of much government attention 
as it has interviewed many prominent personalities such 
as Kenneth Matiba and Charles Rubia. It has been 
` accused of having a tribal bias and being the mouthpiece 
of the former Vice-President, Josephat Karanja. His 
latest issue deals with the swindling-of millions of 
shillings of public funds by the Minister for Commerce, 
Arthur Magugu. Hundreds of copies were also confiscated 
by security early this month. 


Chhabra: Apartheid Persists 
(Continued fiom page 25) 


Blacks do not have the money to buy property in 
expensive White areas. They will thus be obliged to 
continue to live in ghetto-like, shanty Black 
townships, around Johannesburg, Durban and Cape 
Town. And secondly, there is a clause that allows 
continuation of racial discrimination by protecting 
existing norms and standards of hygiene in elitist 
residential areas of the Whites. This is how old 
established apartheid is made to continue. 

In a Foreword written by Mandela for a recent 
book on South Africa authored by this writer, the 
ANC leader has this to say about the continuation 
of ek bea 

remains intact, White South Africans are still in 
fal and tota} control of all power—political, economic 
and social. Black South Africans, on the other hand, 
remain the underdogs—hounded and persecuted, 
oppressed and economically exploited, and denied 


fundaméntal human rights and privileges enjoyed by their 
White compatriots... 





United States Government's Opportunist Stance 
Most disturbing is the opportunist and vacillating 
stance of the US Government. Soon after the ‘Saba Saba’ ‘ 


, events, the US Government froze 120 million dollars if 


military aid to Kenya in protest against the brutal’ 
repression practised by the Kenyan Government. Previous 
to that its Ambassador, Smith Hempstone, had been 
meeting with Odinga and had expressed support for 
multi-partyism. However, in Februdry 1991, the US 
released this aid as a measure of ‘gratitude’ to the 
Kenyan Government for its cooperation during the Gulf 
crisis and consequent protection of the United States’ 
interests in Kenya against posgible terrorist attacks. No 
reference was made to the human rights situation. Now 
it has once mare criticised the Kenyan Goverhment over, 
Gitobu Imanyara’s arrest, called for his immediate release’ 
and stated that otter human rights issues need to be 
looked into. Where is the logic? 

The heinous murder of Robert Ouko, the popùlar late 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, can be largely attributed tow 
the tactless approaches made to him by the Bush: 
Administration and yet it has done nothing to bring to’ 
justice the perpetrators of this crime or to even condemn 
the Kenyan Government’s subsequent cover-up. We 
value the support of the concerned members of the US 
Government who have consistently championed the 
cause of democracy in Kenya and urge them to continue 
to do so with greater vigour and solidarity. 

ing of your concern for Kenya we appeal to 
you to publicise this crackdown and do whatever you 
can to put a halt to the mounting repression which could 
almost certainly bury any hopes Kenyans might have 
a a ia i a a a 
country. 






“South Africa Abolishes Apartheid” is, thterefo 
only a ploy. It is a great’PR exercise on the part 
the so-called reformist President F.W. de Klerk to 
win the support of the Western world in lifting. 
economic sanctions. Sctapping of the Population 
Registration Act was one of the five requirements 
that the US Congress had set for South Africa to 
qualify for the removal of sanctions. It has been 
stated by the State Department in Washington that 
now only the issue of political prisoners and the 
return of exiles has to be resolved ‘before the 
sanctions could be lifted. Japan is also impresséd 
with the Pretoria regime and has begun the process 
of lifting the economic sanctions it had imposed. 
The European Community has already rewarded 
the de Klerk Government even before the Population 


` Registration Act was removed from the Constitution. 


It can, therefore, be. said that sanctions must 
continue because apartheid is still very much there 
in South Africa. Nothing much has ae really changed 
there so far. m) 
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VP’s Silent Support 


RADHIKA RAMASESHAN 


Ii -a uch to the surprise of pollsters, the performance of 
* the Janata Dal (ID) both in the Lok Sabha and 

O 7 Assenbly polls in Uttar Pradesh has vindicated its 
‘leader, V P. Singh’s repeated assertions that “the mlent voter 
} with us”. Ridiculed and ignored by the regional Press, 
(which has never quite forgiven him for the stand he took on 
the Mandal issue, “Raja saheb” nonetheless had the last 

laugh. The Janata Dal bagged 22 seats in the Lok Sabha and 

90 in the Assembly toemerge as the largest Opposition party. 

The figures represent a drop from the 52 Lok Sabha and 
204 Assembly seats the party had won in the last elections. In 
absolute ters, the JD’s performance compares poorly to that 
in 1989 But taree factors must be noted here. One, UP was in 
the grip of a saffron wave, and the Hindus were likely to vote 
en bloc for the Bharatiya Janata Party. It was almost a 

_ foregone condusion that no amount of wooing of the Muslim 
: voter would have given any other party an edge over the BJP, 
destined to b2 the victor from the start. . 
Second, the JD was severely hit by the split in the party 
last December after VP. Singh resigned as the Prime 
Ainister When Mulayam Singh Yadav took away with him 
_MPs and 124 MLAs in UP, the JD was left with virtually no 
base in the east and central parts of the State, and had to 
survive on the crumbs left with Ajit Singh In one part of west 
| up. The party had to start from scratch, and it was 
"handicapped. by the lack of a full-fledged organisation, 
resources, and grassroot Workers In fact, this was amply 
reflected in the JD’s electioneering. 

Third, the JD was tarnished with the stigma of having 
been an utte- failure In running a government at the Centre 
“A non-functioning government, characterised by internal 
squabbles, power play, and chaos” was the image it was 
assoaated with, and these memories were fresh in the public 
memory. 

Further, uncertainty arose on the question of the Muslim 
vote, which went almost en bloc to the JD in the last elections, 
after the Coagress-I had bungled on the shilanyas issue in 
Ayodhya. Tre Muslims were always uncomfortable about the 

_JD being supported by the BJP, but the party could meet this 
-\objection by Jaiming that the Left Front too had backed it. 
A The passing of the ordinance by the National Front 
, [Gavemment empowering the Centre to take over the 
‘undisputed iand in and around the site of the Babri Masjid in 
bid to resolve the Ayodhya issue before the VHP began 
‘constructian of the Ram temple, was another disconcerting 


factor for the Muslims, although the legislation was 
subsequently revoked. : 


+ 
BUT what balanced the scales in favour of the JD was the 


arrest of L-K. Advani, who hdd set out on his rath yatra, in 
Bihar by its Chief Minister, Lalloo Prasad Yadav, even though 


‘ many Muslims feel V.P. Singh ought to have been more frm 


and done this in Delhi itself And most important was the 
resignation of V.P. Singh when the BJP withdrew its support 
over the Ayodhya dispute. 

Although ıt was Mulayam Singh Yadav who had executed 
elaborate security measures in the twin’ towns of Faizabad 
and Ayodhya, and though the measures were far from 
successful, for the Muslims V.P. Singh was the hero of the 


episode. “He gave up his gaddi for the cause of communal 


harmony unlike so many of the power-seekers” was the 
refrain of the Muslims. Mulayam Singh’s credibility among 
them nose-dived further when communal riots rocked UP 
throughout December last year and January this year. 

The last straw was the Congress-I support given to the 
Yadav Government. In the 18 months the party has been out 
of power, it had done nothing to regain the confidence of the 
Muslims it had so completely lost during’ the last elections. 
Even today most Muslims hold the Congress-1 responsible for 
sowing the seeds of the Ayodhya Issue by having the gates of 
the shrine unlocked for the Hindus to offer thelr prayers and 
by allowing the VHP to perform shilanyas on the disputed 
site. Mulayam Singh was seen as a “renegade who 
compromised the Interests of Muslims in order to protect his 
chair”. ‘ 

The contrast between him and VP. Singh emerged stark 
and clear. It was these two factors, that of V.P. Singh having 
sacrificed an august office and the exemplary courage shown 
by Lalloo Prasad Yadav in the midst of a saffron upsurge in 
arresting Advani that were most played up in the JD's 
campalgn directed towards the Muslims and which appear to 
have convinced them that their salvation lay in voting for the 
JD. Although underestimated, again largely by the media, the 
appeal issued by Abdullah Bukhari on behalf of the JD has 
also played a role in influencing Muslim voting. 

Loca] leadership, however, has determined the direction 
of voting In certain places. For example, in Lucknow, because 
Zafereyab Jilani, the Convenor of the Babri Masjid Action 
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Committee and a leader of some local clout, threw In his lot 
with the SJP, most of the Muslim votes went to this party. 
Since the main criterion was to vote for’ the candidate who 
was most likely to defeat the BJP the State over, the JD could 
not gamer the en bloc Muslim vote this time round. 

In Bareilly, for instance, the JD had flelded a lightweight in 
Rashid Alvi, although most Muslims agreed that with his 
education and profesdional standing (as a Supreme Court 
lawyer) he was more “acceptable” than Akbar Ahmed 
Dumpy of the CongressI. Dumpy, by no stretch of 
imagination, is a leader of any standing among the Muslims. 
But because of a high profile campaign, run entirely on the 
strength of his own personality and resources, he appeared as 
a winner, and the bulk of the Muslim votes went to him. 

In places where riots had occurred shortly before the 
' elections—Kanpur and Varanasi—the Muslim turnout 
especially in the urban segments was lower than the Hindu 
one. The threat of renewed attacks and violence was said to 
have prevented many Muslims, especially women, from 
coming out to cast their votes. This reason is being cited as a 
major one, for the defeat of Ray Kishore of the CPI-M from 
Varanasi by the BJP’s S.C. Dixit, by a high margin although 
until a week before the polls, even the BJP functionaries 
admitted that the fight was bound to be a close one. 

This phenomenon also partly accounts for the amazingly 
high disparity between the votes polled by the victor in 
Kanpur—nearly two lakhs for the BJP’s Drona—as against 
some 80,000 for his nearest rival, RN. Pathak of the 
Congress-I, although Kanpur has two lakh Mualim voters. 

The JD’s most spectacular gains both In the Lok Sabha and 
the Assembly have been in the south-east region, stretching 
from Fatehpur (V.P. Singh’s constituency) to Deorla through 
Allahabad, Pratapgarh, Phulpur, Ghazipur, ard Azamgarh. 
The roots V.P. Singh have been able to strike in Fatehpur, as 
also the base the JD leaders, Reoti ‘Raman Singh and 
Chandrajit Yadav, have in and around Allabahad and 
Azamgarh respectively account for the JD’s performance. 
Ghazipur is a Left stronghold. . 

Indeed the wresting of the prestigious Allahabad Lok 
Sabha seat from the saffron grip by the JD is being touted as a 
highlight. But this is partially attributed to the moderate 
stance adopted by Reoti Raman Singh on the Ayodhya issue, 
despite the fact that he was a senior Minister in the Mulayam 
Singh Yadav Cabinet then, and subsequently fell out with 
him: It is being talked that the Hindus in this stretch did not 
react as antagonistically towards the JD as in most other 
places. 

The Mandal issue tco has had an impact on this belt, 
where the backward castes still remain economically, socially 
and politically depressed as compared to their counterparts 
in central or west UP. The JD’s promise of a large share of 
bureaucratic power to the backward dasses has touched a 
powerful chord. The Harijan votes have been split between 
the JD and the BSP. ` 


+ : - 
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the State’s political scene. The party was a non-starter 
throughout. Riven with factions and infighting—a 

cause for: the party's debade in the last elections—the: 
Congrese-I was never a strong force in UP. Its leader, 
Narayan Dutt Tiwari, who has had to suffer the ignominy of 
being trounced at the hands of an unknown frdm the BJP in 
the Nainital parliamentary seat, was always accused of 
encouraging “lobbying” in order to keep his own base intact. 

Critics say he never really had a base. They allege that 
although Tiwari was the Chief Minister four times, he never 
enlarged his base the State over, the way Mulayam Singh has. 
He chose to concentrate his resources and energies on the 
development of the hills, and even this didn’t pay off. The 
former UPCC-I President, Rajendra Kumari Bajpai, who loat 
the Sitapur Lok Sabha seat, was dismissed as a “spent force”. 
The State unit of the party has no worthy leader today to 
resurrect its fortunes. : i 

The Congrese-I also lost oùt because this was an issue- 
based election in UP, and the party had no issues to offer. Its“ 
initial plank of “stability” did not take off for two reasons: it 
was seen to have no ideological base or implications like the 
temple or Mandal issues, and second, the Congrese-1 was 
perceived as being largely instrumental for destabilising both 
the V.P. Singh and the Chandra Shekhar Governments. 

The Congreas-I never committed itself on ther the 
Mandal or Mandir Issues. In fact, the stance adopted by the 
State leaders on Ram Janmabhoomi—Rajendra Kumari 
Bajpai and N.D. Tiwari demanded that a commission of 
inquiry be appointed to probe the alleged police killings of 
kar sevaks, while no mention was made of a similar one to 
look into the communal rlots—further distanced the Muslims 
from the party. 

History repeated itself as a farce for the Congrese-I. Just as 
it had alienated both the Hindus and Muslims over the 
shilanyzs issue, by supporting the Mulayam- Yadav . 
Government to stave off elections, the Congress-I lost a very’ 
strong vote block of upper caste Hindus to the BJP. , 

The Samajwadi Janata Party too was a write-off from the 
beginning. It hardly figured in the fray anywhere. The few 
seats the party has rustled up in isolated patches were due 
primarily to the credibility and performance of the concerned‘: 
candidates. Mulayam Singh Yadav’s image as the leader of 
the backward dasses notwithstanding a bulk of the. 
backward caste votes went to the JD and not the SJP because . 
both Devi Lal and Chandra Shekhar had publicly expressed 
their dissatisfaction with the Mandal Commission’s recom- ` 
mendations in order to keep their upper a vote base 
intact. i 

The other party to have registered its presence once agaln 
is the Kansh| Ram-led Bahujan Samaj Party. It has secured 12 
seats in the Assembly while losing the lone Lok Sabha seat It 
had held In Bijnore to the BJP. But the percentage of votes 
polled compared favourably to that In the last elections. The 
Harijans have symbolically come to identify themselves with 
the BSP. If a Left-of-Centre like the JD wishes to further 
consolidate its hold over UP, it would do well to consider an 


alllance with the BSP. (m) 
(Courtesy: The Independent) 
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Arun Ghosh: BoP Crisis 
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(which accounts for 70 per cent of the cultivated 
a) This calls for massive improvement in rural 
tructure, improving the moisture retention capacity 
f the soil, planting of trees, levelling of land, creation of 
all irrization works 
All this needs “local area planning” with the effort 

i i eal people (with the Gram 
bha as the base, and the locally elected panchayat as 

the implementing body). This is where the EGS can help 

by providing the required labour. All this requires 

Panchayat raj, and somewhere down the line, all parties 

seem to have forgotten this promise of both Rajiv Gandhi 

and V.P. Singh 

And, .n Kirit Parikh’s view, the money for an 
Employment Guarantee Scheme can easily come by 
cutting down some of the covert subsidies going to the 
richer sec ions of the population. So, the reduction of the 
fiscal defic't can be achieved with the implementation of an 
Employmeat Guarantee Scheme. But, before we get to that 
point, we need to decentralise, we need ter Section 
and de-bureaucratisation merely in order to make more 
efficient use of the funds currently being expended on 

[sociai welare activities. 

The new Finance Minister, Dr Manmohan Singh, 
does not nzed to be told all this. He is a very experienced 
economust-cum-economic administrator. But it is necessary 
still to publicly remind him because he is going to be 
under tremendous pressure from four groups. a group 
of god-men and con-men, a group led by the Bank-Fund 
statf (who will in turn influence all lender countries); a 
group of se.f-see businessmen, bureaucrats and affluent 


people wh> have done exceedingly well in the past forty. 


years; and finally, his own colleagues, none of whom 
would want to shed control or power, all of whom 
would want to increase their empires and the area of 
their patrcnage Therein lies the greatest danger. The 
Finance M nister can fight the first three His personal 
integrity has been of the highest order. But being a 
gentleman, can he also fight his colleagues? Why do we 
need to increase our defence expenditure? only 
‚country wi h whom we have to settle our differences is 
Pakıstan, and neither they nor we would stand to gain 
by an increase in military expenditure We must increase 
diplomatic effort, and we must resolutely cut down on 
our defenc? expenditure. And incidentally, where we 
import def2nce equipment, there is a 1:1 relationship 
between the fiscal and the balance of payments deficits 


+ 


THE dange” is—and this is the unpalatable truth—that if 
the Finance Minister who is not a political heavyweight 
is not able to control his colleagues, his official advisers 
will sell hir the IMF/World Bank package 
An outsider would not know what the final packa 

would be But Judging from the history of the IMF, only 
about a couple out of a hundred odd developing countries 
have so far managed to succeed in getting out of the 
balance of payments difficulties with IME assistance. 
South Korea is one, but the South Korean case is totally 
different 


If the IMF package is a variant of the World Bank 
trade reform recommendations, God help this country! 
Like Brazil, we would get mired in an external “debt 
trap”, for an IMF loan has to be repaid in three to five 
years. And very strangely, countries that would urge us 
to accept the IMF paca would continue merrily with 
the Multi-Fibre Agreement, threaten us with Super 301 
or some other “dire consequences” if we do not behave, 
and promise us more of “tied aid” 

former Secretary-General of the South Commission 
that was intended to promote South-South cooperation 
needs no advice from outsiders on what s to be 
done. This open letter Is merely to sound a warning that 
we really need tough decisions today, and that those 
tough decisions need to be the toughest on the “privileged” 
few of the county the most privileged being the members 
of the Council of Ministers, the next mast privileged the 
100 million-odd Indians who have done not so badly in 
the process of planning over the past forty years which, 
with some good, has also spawned a lot of injustice 
within the country. 

This country needs a systemic reform. It is for the 
Prime Minister and the Finance Minister to really usher 
in the type of systemic reform outlined in the document 
“Approach to the Eighth Five Year Plan” datelined 
October 1990 

The situation has changed materially since then, both 
in regard to domestic resources and the balance of 
Attala But the grim realities within the country are 
still the same. 

What we need today is not only wisdom and sagacity 
but also firm resolve to pursue the objective of ering 
the people of this country from the mire of lack 
education, lack of health, lack of employment 

Trade reform of the type recommended by the World 
Bank is a very small part of the agenda for action, it 
must not be allowed to get in the way of what we need 
to do over the coming years. Otherwise, this country 
would be riven apart 

And what we can really do in the coming years will 
be decided between July and December of 1991 


Post Script 
The above piece was written before the Prime Minister 
made his nationwide broadcast in the night of June 22 
Toa large extent, his assurances in regard to the policies 
to be pursued are welcome There are, of course, several 
omissions. This is a federal country; and there was no 
mention of Centre-State relations. There was no mention 
of decentralisation and of de-bureaucratisation of the 
functioning of the economy. The Prime Minister did talk 
of the sacrifices required of the country That example 
must first be set by his own Council of Ministers, by the 
Members of the Parliament 

The Prime Minister’s broadcast to the nation should 
support the new Finance Minister in drawing up a 
package of economic policies required over the next few 
years The lurking doubt, however, remains will the 
mandarins in the North and South Blocks and all the 
other Bhavans where the Central Government offices are 
located, meekly accept a revised programme? Will the 
Council of Ministers agree to a reduction in its patronage, 
its powers, its privileges? (m) 
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